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NOTES ON KIMAKONDE 
By Freperick Jounsox, Newala, Tanganyika Territory 
(Concluded from Vol. 17, Pi. IIT, p. 466.) 
FIFTEEN MAKONDE FOLK-TALES* 
1. Mrano wake Inato WA Mwana MDYOKU 

Fanipawa wanu waniwhena kunyita kulumbata, waniwhena 
kukodya ihato ilele, Pawakomwele wala wanu palele ihato, 
aniwakamula kuwamila. Wawele kukaya wanilolela nanga 
pawaheleke ndulu. Uliamba waniuka kuwila wanu wanji mpaka 
ukula, kukodya kuwila ihato ilele, ikawakamula wanu wala kuwamila 
wohewohe, pakaya pao wanihila na kuwamila ihato. Bahi, ihiyalile 
mkongwe umo, mkonywe yula awele na chitumbo. Bahi mkongwe 
yula aniweleka mwana mnume, Mwana yula na mkuhuma 
m'chitumbo aniudya kuchi “Mjomba awele kwachi?” Kuuka 
anyokwe kuchi “ Akapali, aniliwa ”. Aniudya kuwila kuchi “ aliwidye 
kwachi?” Kuchi “Kunyitu”. Bahi mwana vula aniwahaulila 
anyokwe kuchi “ Nembele munu awhene kunyitu akawalala changa 
aide nacho". Anyokwe waniwhena kunembela munu, wakamwona 
waninyaulila kuchi ‘“ Whena ukalembela changa wide nacho”. Munu 
vula aniwhena panyitu anilembela changa anichoona aniwalala mpaka 


t The translation follows at the end of the text. 
VOL. 1. PART ft. l 
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kukaya kuwhena nacho. Kunamupa mwana yula. Mwana atedono 
“Wino wawula mpatila wake nguwike kumutwe”. Waniwawula 
wakamika kumutwe. Pawamikile kumutwe mwana. atongwedono 
“Wino ndembela chipula chikulungwa mning’e”. Wanilembela 
kumupa. Atwete mpatila wa changa kuwala kumutwe na chipula 
makono, aniwahaulila anyokwe kuchi “ Ngupapata, tuwhene 
ngulangule indila iwapite wanu”. Waniuka anyokwe na wanji 
wanu kunangula indila. Waniwhena munyitu maduwa matatu, 
liduwa lya mcheche wawhena kadiki uwino wawene muyo mele 
nyongo mkulungwa, ihato ilele. Wanu kuchi watile, aniwalimbidya 
kuchi “ Mnatukute ” Wanu wala wanikala pahi. Apite mwene mwana 
yula kulongolela. Aniwhena kuimila ihato nainang’o kula iniimila. 
Mwana yula kutwala chipula chake kuyakula makono. Wino apilikene 
ihato kuchi ‘‘ Wepo mwana, we lapa kachi, mwawene kwachi chinu 
panyitu kudiuka mwa liyanga ngungungungu?” Kuka mwana 
nawing’e kuchi ‘‘ Wepo ihato, lapa, kachi mwawene kwachi mwana 
namkuwelekwa dihuli mutwe mbee?”. Kuka ihato kuchi “ Wepo 
mwana’we lapa ! kachi mwawene kwachi chinu panyitu kudiuka mwa 
liyanga ngungungungu?”, Kuka mwana kuchi “ Wepo ihato lapa ! 
kachi mwawene kwachi mwana namkuwelekwa dihuli mutwe mbee 2?” 
Bahi wanitahukana akauka mwana kumkamula ihato yula kutwala 
chipula chake akanjinja ihato. Ihato upala inihwa. Akatumbula 
munda, bahi, wohe wanu wachimila wala wakahuma wohewohe pia 
wakahuma. Kuleka wauya mpaka kukaya wanu wohe wakalinowela 
pakuholoka alongawao. Wakatwala bola munu mtumwa kumupa 
mwana yula kuleka wakadenga luwungo. 


2. Mrano wake UNemno nawe Usunauta 

Unembo alimite welu mkulungwa namene, kupanda vikota ; 
vikota mkukonda namene mwelu mwake. Iduwa limo aheleke 
usungula, mwene akapawidya, awele kukaya. Bahi, usungula apite 
mwelu mwake unembo mkuwa mkutang’una vikota. Aheleke mwene 
unembo kukodya awele mkutang’una, animudya kuchi “ Welu 
vtang’una wako, vikota nani?” Aukile usungula kuchi “ Wangu, 
- nimwene nanilima namwaka ”, Kuka unembo kuchi“ Welu wangu”’. 
-Kuka usungula kuchi “ Welu wangu ”. Wanitahukana kuchi “ Vinoyi 
wepo unembo kalembele wanhu wachikwona ulima, nawi nangu 
achingwons ngulima ni Mnungu”. Bahi, unembo aniwhena 
kunawakumbula anyama wohewohe na usungula aniwhena kunam- 
chema lingwele, kukwedya muha na ucheche kutaya pahi mnandi. 
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(Mwelu mo mwawele mnandi mkulungwa wimidile ching’ati welu.) 
Bahi, lingwele alikwedidye muha, kumahamba kula kunaliwika na 
ucheche atndile pahi pake mnandi. Uwino aheleke unembo na anyama 
wake mpgkaupala ukiite unembo kuchi “ Achi! mwepo anyama! 
welu wuno wake nani?” Kuka anyama kuchi “ Wako wepo 
unembo!” Uki unembo kuchi “ Unapilikana nano usungula?” 
Kuka usungula kuchi “Nanga! hoti nimudye Mnungu. Achi 
Mnungu! haula chikotopele. Welu wuno wake nani?” Bahi, 
liukile lingwele muha mula kuchi “ Welu wake mwene usungula, 
mnamkumbe kunumbila udyoko. Welu wake mwene usungula, 
yambukila wanu wangu pahi poo”. Uwino kupilikana ucheche 
pahipa “ Waaa” kuchi “ Napilikana welu wake mwene usungula, 
napilikana ”, Kupilikana pahi “Waaa”. Bahi, waukile anyama 
knehi “ Welu wake usungula, pilikana Mnungu chuhaula”. Wakauka 
kunekela welu usungula, watwaa, kwamba! achilima mwene unembo 
kumkumba chihi nyake. Kuleka wayawana nawe lingwele, waka- 
denga makande awo umula mwelu, wavalya vilyo vyake unembo na 
nyake lingwele. 


3. Mrano WAKE UNJANGA 


Atendile munu, munu ynawele unjanga, unjanga awele na mwanawe 
mkongwe, akatopele namene. Bahi, wakaida alume wohe 
kumtongodya. Mwene unjanga akachidono “ Alembela kulomba 
mwanangu awhene kumawelu akachikule dimule dimotweke na mpapa ; 
kona akahulula, mwanangu anaike nawe”. Bahi, ahaleke unguluwe 
kuchi “ Nangu nanembela mwanalo ngwikanawe”. Unjanga atedono 
pa kumnyan’gula “ Whena kumawelu kuchikule dimule dimotweke na 
mpapa, kona ukahulula ida uikanawe”. Unguluwe aniwhena mpaka 
kumawelu akainjila panyitu na imbedo yake kucheketa milandi. 
Pamilidilekucheketaakauya mpaka kumawelu milandi yake kuwika pala. 
Atwete ihenji kuhimba lipondo kutwala mnandi kuimidya kuhwihwilila. 
Wino alinge kuchikula dimula, upopo uheleke mpapa ukamotolela 
pahi dimule, kulinga kuchi kula cha, akalekelela. Akauya mpaka 
kukaya kunyaulila unjanga kuchi “ Mnilinga cha, nanga panguhul- 
wile”, Unjanga atedono winu “ Babi whena kwenu, mwanangu 
ukampata”’. Unguluwe akawhena kwawe. 

_ Bahi, waheleke wohe anyama wa manyitu kunalinga nanga 
pawahuwile. Upopo aheleke usungula kuchi “ Nanga ninalembela 
mwanalo ngwikanawe”, Nawinange anyaulile uchimo kuchi 
“Whena kumawelu kachikule dimule, kona akahulula mwanangu 
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unikenawe”. Usungula aniwhena mpaka kumawelu, ayapwike 
panyitu kucheketa mididi yake akapota dimboi.’ Pamalidile akateya 
dinambo dya nambili, Pamalidile kuteya upopo aheleke nambili 
kutanyika, akamkamula. Uwino amwene mnam’we waholoka kukaya, 
bahi, akartwala nambili akamupa kuchi “ Nyakule nambili kamupe 
mukwe ateleke, akamalila kuteleka, inyama atang’une, mnyudi ataye 
mnuwani angungulile, Bahi,mnamu’we atedono “Kwenu mnatenda?” 
Usungula atongwedono “ Elo, tunatenda”, Bahi, aniyakula nambili 
mpaka kukaya unawapa atata’ke kuchi dono “ Nambili iyu amele 
mkawa'ko kumawelu, kuchi, 'kamupe mukwe ateleke, inyama 
atang’une, mnyudi ataye mnuwani angungulile”. Unjanga atongwe- 
dono “ Ba! kwao wanatenda? Bahi nangu nininda mwene alinge, 
tulole”. Pahekele usungula kumawelu, namiukomola pakaya aniudya 
“Mnyudi wangu mnitaya mnuwani?” Unjanga atongwedono 
“ Twamninda mwene mtaye, tulole”, Usungula atedono “ Nangu 
ndembela mnyndi woo mtaye mnuwani uwino”, Unjanga apite 
panyitu kucheketa mnandi kupasula siii, kutwala kwimidya pahi, 
kulings kutaya mnyudi, kumwadilika pahi, kulinga cha, kulinga cha 
nanga. “Akh! amanha! usungula! mwanitenda iduwa limo kwenu! 
Kutwala medi kutaya mnuwani?” Usungula atedono pa kunyangula 
“ Emanganya unjanga! mwanitenda iduwa limo kwenu, kuchikula 
dimule dimutweke na mpapa ?_ kachi mwachikwile dimule dimotweke 
na’ mpapa iduwa limo, na nelo muchimtaye mnyudi mnuwani, Kona 
kachi mkanakutaya mnyudi mnuwani na dimule wakanamba kuchikula 
iduwa limo ndulu!” Bahi unjanga akasidwa akamtwala mwanawe 
akamupa usungula kwikanawe. 


4, Mrano wake Usuncuta nawe Usuwi 
Atendile munu, na yula munu awele unembo, Unembo apite 


panyitu kumkodya wsungula apaswile mtamba chipite, wauluka 
kuwila kula, kuwaluka kula kuwila kuno. Unembo pamkododye 


watenda nwila, mtima uninowela. Bahi anyaulile usungula kuchidono 
“ Nangu ndembela mtela aliwalile wako, kuleka uchakapala, nani 
nalembela nguchopakala muchi wako”. Usungula atedono “ Mtela 
ukakomadidya, nlale nikulenge inyama yoheyohe nguwuse leka nano 
ngulembela mtela nikupake unachakapala kona nangu”’. Unembo 
akaitikila kuchi “ Elo! nalembela”, Usungula anitwala mahamba 
kuladya pahi, aheleke unembo kulala, Usungula kutwala chipula 
chake kunnenga unemboinyama yoheyohe kunneka unembo mawangwa 
weka. Walaga na liduwa. Usungula kutwala Inyama yake unembo 
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kunatenda mnyudi wa kulila imanda yake. Unembo anilaga amtumile 
unandala kupapata mtela kwake usungula. Pakamwele atedono 
“ Nangu aningutuma mjomba kuchi papata mtela, nelo anipepekela 
na kuhwa ”. Usungula atongwele dono “ Hambi, linda chakulya hoti, 
nelo nalembela kuida nao”. Unandala anilinda chakulya. Bahi, 
usungula ateleke imanda, mnyudi wake wa nnembo, unandala awene 
kunowa inyama ya inembo, atongwedono “ Nane, nalembela inyama”. 
Usungula atedono “ Tuwhene kulichinga tukawalale”. Unandala 
aniitikila kuchi ‘ Tuwhene ’. Waniwhena mpaka kulichinga usungula 
ahanite indila tangu muha lichinga mpaka pahi. Bahi, anyaulile 
unandala kuchidono “ Wako ikala apa, ukapilikana witukuta lelehe 
analole dau. Kona akalola, inyama inatukuta”. Unandala anitikila 
kuchi “ Elo". Usungula mwene anidinguka lichinga mpaka muha 
akatwala liyanga kumotoha kupita ulihingilita mpaka kwawele 
unandala, likamponda mutwe unandala akahwa upala. Akatwala, 
akanyakula kukaya. Pakamwele kukaya ‘akamwaula inyama 
yake akulya. Wohe anyama wa munyitu wakaida wohe wakalwa. 
Mpaka uwino aheleke usuwi kupapata mtela kuchi “ Hambi 
kupepekela na kuhwa”. Anyaulile kuchi “Linda imanda”, Akaitikila. 
Aniteleka inyama ya mbutuka, palile, usuwi awene kunowa 
atongwedono “Nane nalembela inyama”. Usungula atongwedono 
“Tuwhene kulichinga ukatwale". Usuwi aniitikila. Waniwhena 
mpaka kulichinga, usuwi aniekite pa indila pala, anyaulile dono 
“ Ukapilikana watukuta, unalole, kona akalola anatila”. Usuwi atele 
“Flo”, Usungula aniwhena mpaka muha lichinga atwete liyanga 
kumotaha. Palipilikene usuwi anilauka kulola aliwene liwele liyanga. 
akanyema kulala panyenje, liyanga likapita kumotekela kula, nawing’e 
akauka kunalala upala kulilambilila kuhwa. Paheleke usungula 
aninowela kuchi “ Hambi nipata munjilo kwa mwanangu”. Kwamba! 
nyake walilambilila chihi. Aninyakula aniwhena kadiki, uwino usuwi 
amtonyite lukombe paliwala. Usungula pawene kupweteka anyahite 
pahi kuleka watukuta, nawe usuwi animinganga mpaka wakomwele 
pawele liu. Usungula animwadilanya liu kuleka ulituma. Usuwi 
palitutwime liu, nanga pamwene usungula indila ya whenelele palihidile 
anilondola lyayo, mkodidye usungula adengile chiumba aikele. Aukite 
usuwi kuchi “ Wako ukawele anikulembela nangu 7?" Aukite usungula 
kuchi “ Nikawele nangu, mwetu tuukile madudi kukaya tuhachila 
chihako cha disuwi. Tuwelele disuwi nyano na meheche, ihiyalile 
yimo kutimila kumi. Kuchi wa likumi ukawele wako?” Usungula 
anichema kuchi “ Machihako ! Usuwi wa likumi ayooo". Kupilikana 
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nyitu “Elooo”. Bahi, papilikene usuwi uwila katukuta mwanda 
kwawe kunneka usungula wapona na unembo kula kwanawele kuhwa. 


5. Mrano WAKE NaAKADIMU NA ANAMAHAKU NA MNEMBA WA LIWELU 


Papawidya mwana wa liwelu mnemba, awele na anamahaku. 
Anamahaku wala mkunimbidya mwana ayu kungana_ kula. 
Lina'ngo iduwa mkunakomola pake Nakadimu kuhepa mapenjele 
apele panango pake. Ayula mwana wa liwelu yula mkimba, awadiwile 
mwene Nakadimu, Bahi Nakadimu kumudya mwana yula kuchi 
“Msukuluwangu uholoka kwachi?"” Mwana mkuimba kuchi 
“Tuhuma kwihame kuhepa upengeleee, tuhuma kwihame kuhepa 
upengeleee”. “ Msukuluwangu kumba ngoma ‘ Kulembwe-lembwe- 
lembwende, kulembwe-lembwe-lembwende, kachi ndinde, kachi 
mblunda’”. Nakadimu pachindenda m kachi * Lembwende m kachi 
lembwende”. Na wala wana wala mkusulupukanga kutukutanga 
mwanda wa kwao. Uliamba mkukumbulana anamahaku likuwa 
namene kuwhena kuwila nawi mnemba wao wa liwelu yula kunakwela 
kuwila umula mmnandi mula, mkukomola kuwila Nakadimu kuwudya 
“ Msukuluwangu nyoloka kwachi”. Kuimba kuwila kuchi “ Tuhuma 
kwihame kuhepa upengeleee, tuhuma kwihame kuhepa upengelee”’. 
“Msukuluwangu kumbwa ngoma ‘ kulembwe-lembwe-lembwende 
kulembwe-lembwe-lembwende, kulembwe-lembwelembwende kachi 
ndinde kachi mblunda, kulembwe-lembwe-lembwende kulembwe- 
lembwe-lembwende’", Nakadimu pachiting’enedya mnandi wachi 
“ Kachi lembwende kachi lembwende”, Wana wakadoba pakuchi 
ating’enedya chihi mnandi kuleka awakamule wanawataya mng’ande 
mwake. Bahi, Nakadimu pawatadile mng’ande kuwhena kuna- 
wakumbula awake kutema ding’uni Anakadimu wohe. Na nyuma 
muno wana Wala wakatoloka. Pawatoweke mng’ande mula mwawele 
ding’uo akatwala yula mwana wa liwelu yula kuwayalula awake 
wohewohe. Na ulinda akawamowa kutaya m’chilongo mng’ande mula 
mwake Nakadimu. Waukile pakaya wakahimana na Anakadimu 
wohewohe, wawele kuholoka wayakwile ding’uni dyao mkuwaudya 
kuchi “ Asukuluwangu nyoloka kwachi?” Wana kuimba chikung’u 
uchimo, Na wala wana wala wakapata indila kupundana nao 
wakapita. Pawapite pakaya Nakadimu achimula ing’ande yake 
nanga kukodya wanu, wakamtwala mwene Nakadimu wakamwalala 
wakamtang’una wohewohe Anakadimu, pakuchi anilambila, Na yula 
mwana wa liwelu yula akawapata akongwe wawili akaikala nao, 
kumnipa pakuwa aniwapa indila ya kupona. 
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G6 Mrano wake Mcnene nawe Usuncuba 


Mchehe na usungula wapite kulumbata wawelele ing’anga. Baha, 
iduwa ulitenda piu, aukite usungula kuchi “ Wepo mchehe katwale 
moto wa”. Wamba iduwa. Bahi, mchehe aniwhena kupapata iduwa 
watenda moto mpaka iduwa pil. Usungula muno nyuma, ing’ anga 
akatang’una weka kumwima mehehe. Uliamba mchehe akauya 
mpaka kwanawele usungula kuchi “ Moto nikauwene ndulu*”. Kuka 
usungula kuchi “ Wepo mchehe! ukalola moto, ulekile opopo i 
Mchehe aniudya kuchi “ Ing’anga iwi kwachi?” Usungula atedono 
“ Aniholoka mkoko mkulungwa kunguyoha, nangu nikatila kuneka 
watwala ing’anga watang’una”, Mchehe aniitikila kuchi “ Elo ”. 
Waniuya mpaka kukaya, usungula kwawe na mcheche kwawe. 
Mchehe alindimwike kulilambilila kuwawula mutwe kuchi “ Nangu, 
mutwe unapweteka”. Bahi, aheleke usungula kuchi “ Ndembela 
kunalola mchehe mutwe"™. Pakomwele kwake mchehe, amkodidye 
alele ing’ande. Usungula amholoeka mpaka panango anihodika ~ Hodi 
ing’ande ” Papilikene mchehe nang’e “ Hodini” kumwitikila. 
Aninjila ing’ande aukile mchehe kuchi “ Wepo usungula pakaya pano 
pakawele wanu wakuteleka chakula. Wino wepo whena ku’matimbe 
kalye ding’ou”. Usungula kuchi “Elo”. Aniwhena mpaka ku- 
‘matimbe usungula anikwela muha, Muno nyuma mchehe anitwala 
machili kulipaka mu’mili kumpapata usungula, amkodidye awele 
muha awele mkulya ding’ou. Animudya “Ding’ou diwulya wako 
dyake nani?” Usungula akanamba kunyangula, mchehe anitwala 
mnandi kumpanya. Babi, usungula akatila. Bahi, mchehe anilihinga 
medi kunalala uwino, usungula aniholoka kuchi “ Ku’matimbe kula 
kwakomwele inyama apekele machili anangupanya, bahi, nangu nitila, 
heki, inyama wene namkumbukila, namkameka”, Wanilala. 
Uliamba kanji kaya kanawele pepi, pawele ing’ole ya akongwe, aukile 
mchehe kuchi “ Usungula, tuwhene kung’ole”. Waniwhena, usungula 
akamwile ndunda kwomba na mchehe akamwile likungwa. Atandilike 
usungula kwomba kuchi “ Pakulya ing’anga weka, pakulya mg’anga 
weka ”. Aukite mchehe kwomba likungwa kuchi “ Uwachimpanya 
ku’matimbe uwamtenda namachili”. Bahi, aukite usungula kuchi 
“Mkambi wako wuchi dachi pakwomba?” Kuka mehehe 
nawinang’e kuchi “Mkambi wako wuchi dachi pakwomba?” 
Wakalindimukana kupanyana, wanu waniwakamulanga kukudya. 
Mchehe kuchi “ Ayu alile ing’anga weka kungwima nangu”. Na 
usungula kuchi “ Ayu anangupanya nangu ku’matimbe”. Bahu, 
waukile wanu kuchi “ Wino, bahi, pakuchi mnahimana wa ulamba 
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weka”. Wakahapukana kuleka wawhena kwao, usungula kwawe na 
mchehe kwawe, 


7. Mrano wake Mcnene nawe Usuneuna 


Usungula nawi mchehe wapite kulambata mu'nyitu, waniwhena 
wakodidye pa’kandike inyama. Bahi, mechehe pa’komwele, 
alindimwike kusululanga majujuli, mchemite usungula kuchi “ Nangu 
wino kulambata nikawhena, nguhiyala ngulokota diyong’o pahi hipa ”. 
Usungula atedono pakunyang’ula “Lukou Iwako wako mchehe, 
nangu ukangukodya ngulele pa’ndila unangutang’una”, Mchehe 
anitahuka kuchi “Wako unalambila”. Wanitahukana mpaka 
kukaya. Wanilala. Uliamba usungula atwete chitumba cha uchi 
kulimiminila mu’mili kuneka wasululanga. Aniwhena mpaka pa’ndila 
pake mchehe ya kumawelu akalala m’ndila mula. Uliamba uwino 
mchehe awele mkuholoka alongene na adyawe pakomwele pa'ndila pala 
amkodidye usungula alele, namkukomola namkumwona usungula 
anunite, awahaulile adyawe kuchi“Inyama yangu, nilokota”. Waukile 
adyawe kuchi “ Kulambila! akawele usungula ayu?”” Kuka mwene 
kuchi “ Nanga! mwenu adyangu mkamaite inyama? Kwa dachi 
usungula, tenda inyama, hoti nguyedye ngulole”. Bahi, anitepa 
kutwala lulimi Iwake kulamba mu’mili mwake usungula, kucbi 
“Looo kunowa! wachi chi usungula anunite uwila, uniona chinowa 
inyama yene ?” Waukile adyawe kuchi “ Tuwhene wako! usungula 
aya”. Bahi, akauka kadiki, uwino kuchi “‘ Wepo adyangu! tuleka 
inyama apa! Usungula wa kwachi akachinuna uwila? Hoti, 
nikayedya kuwila”. Anilamba, anilamba uwino atedono “ Kunowa ! 
ndembela kuyakula kumawelu nikakupule”. Adyawe watedono 
“Kona akulembela yakula”. Aninyayula mpaka paliwala kuno 
majujuli wasululanga, anichilamba uchi mu'mili mwake usungula, 
“ Achi! kunowa jamaa! inyama ayi inipunda kununa.” Aniwhena 
mpaka kumawelu anitema ding’uni kutwala moto kukambania 
pu'yakile moto animtwala usungula kuchi amike pamoto. Usungula 
animuka, kuchi “Wako mchehe! uke wachidono, nangu wako 
nikakutang’una! mwadachi hambi wanangutang’unat” Ukite 
mehehe kuchi “ Mayika kununga kula Akh! unitulisa halamu ”. 
Bahi, kutahuka kwake mchehe kukahila iduwa ulila. 


8. Mrano wake Usnrpa 


Munu yumo alangite ding’awanga, bola iduwa wawhena kulambata, 
akawalala dinyama wawika m'niponda, akawalala wawika m'nipondo, 
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Mwene aniuka kuwhena muyo. Muno nyuma aheleke uhimba kuikala 
pawele dinyama pala kunnindilila mwene dinyama. Paheleke mwene 
munu yula amkodidye uhimba aikele pamwene alembela kukutukuta, baht, 
aukite uhimba animdima kuchi “Unatukute! uya!l” Yula munu 
aniuya. Pauyite atongwedoro uhimba “Tumbula dinyezta: dyako, 
manoha uning’e nangu, umwene utwala nyama uwhena nayo”. Yula 
munu aniitikila, anitumbula dinyama dyohedyohe kutwala rane 
kumupa uhimba, mwene kutwala nyama weka kuwhena nayo kwawe. 
Aniwhena kukaya nanga kuhaula, kumudya adyawe nanga kuhaula. 
Uliamba akawhena kuwila chikung’a malinga cha lido, kumkodya kuwila 
uhimba aikele, akatumbula, manoha kumupa. Wakamwele kukaya 
adyawe waniwiha kuchi “ Nundu tuwa chalumo, nikanole umupa manoha”. 
Uliamba pachiuka adyawe watedono “Nelo tuwa chalumo”, Ayula 
aniwalimbidya kuchi “ Ulembela kuwhena kwachi?” Uyu kongwe nanga 
kuhilulika, nawe kongwe awele na chitumbo. Waniwhena kuwalala 
dinyama dimbili, waniwhena kadiki wamkodidye uhimba aikala, _Uhimba 
namknona adyawe wawele na chitumbo, a ono “ Nelo, dinyama 
yakula umwene, heki, nangu ngulembela uwatumbule adyalo, chiwele 
mkati munda uning’e”. Yula munn anikangana kuchi “Ama! wuchi 
dachi?” Kuchi “ Ngutedono, inyama twala umwene, nangu ngulembela 
chiwele munda mwa adyalo ” (wamba, libongo), Ayula munu awahaulile 
adyawe kuchi “Unalola adyangu! mwenu napunda nikananimbidya 
kuchi naide, nanga kupilikana, Pilikana nano, chahaula wino uhimba”’, 
Adyawe ate wapilikana uwila, kuwa mkukuta. Aukite uhimba kuchi 
“Tumbula upehi “ uning’e”. Wanitahukana. Uwino usungula pwe. 
Usungula anindya kuchi “ Muchi dachi chitahukana?” Aukite yula 
munu kuchi “Ayu uhimba achidono watumbula adyako utwale 
chiwele mkati muna, uning’e, nangu panikahulula kutumbula. Kona 
akalembela awatumbule mwene”. Aukite usungula kuchi “ Achi! 
mehinyaula manganya uhimba?” Uhimba kuchi “Elo”. Bahi, 
aukite usungula kuchi “Watumbula adyako wepo, umupe, nawe 
uhimba utumbule linoha lyako uning’e nangu ngutang’une”, Uhimba 
akapilikana chatongwele usungula animudya kuchi “Wuchi dachi 
usungula ?” Usungula atedono “ Nguchidono, ayu awatumbule adyawe 
libongo, akupe wako uhimba, utang’une; na wako uhimba utumbule 
lincha lyako uning’e nangu usungula ngutang’une”. Bahi, uhimba 
papilikene uwila watongola usungula, akatukuta mwanda kuneka munu 
nawe usungula akamwinganga uhimba, nanga kumwona kuwila, Kuleka 
munu wawhena kwawe na adyawe. 
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9, Mraxo wake Unc’ampe Nawe UnymMa 

Ung'ambe apengene chinemba na unyima, Bahi,iduwa limo ung’ambe 
aniwhena kunachonga kwake unyima, unyima ateleke uwali kuteulila 
nikalala na mnyudi kutaya m’sahani. Bahi, anyaulile ung’ambe kuchi 
“Whena ing’ande kale uwali”, Ung'ambe aniwhena ng'ande akodidye 
uwali wateulile nikalala. Kulinga kumeya nanga kuwhikanila, Anilwela 
mpaka kumotakela mkati nikalala kunameya uwali, mkukwela kuwila 
kumotekela pawelu kulihidya mnyudi. Anitenda uwila wakwela wamo- 
tokela mkati nikalala wameya uwali wakwela wamotokela pawelu wana- 
lihidya mnyudi. Anilaga uwila mpaka uwali akamalila, anikalawa medi. 
Pamalidile akalaila kuchi “ Nangu wino mwanda kwetu, kwaheli”. 
Pakomwele kwawe anilala maduwa matatu, iduwa lya mcheche unyima , 
aninka kuwhena kwake ung’ambe kunachonga. Pakomwele ung’ambe 
ahinjite inguku kuteleka uwali kumtelekela unyima. Bahi, pakaya pake 
ung’ambe pawele muto pepi pakaya, Bahi, atwete moto kutaya wahi 
kuleka pahi pawele lichili mpaka kumuto. Bahi, ung’ambe aniteula uwali. 
Pamalidile anyaulile unyima kuchi “ Whena kakalawe medi kumuto, 
uyide ulye uwali”. Bahi, unyima aniwhena kukalawa kulinga kuwhena, 
uwino makono yanihakalanga, pakomwele kuwele uwali makono yaheke- 
lenge kuwila. Akanya kuwila mpaka kumuto kunakalawa, kukomola 
kukava makono nyekelenge kuwila, Bahi, unyima akadoba kuchi“ Nangu 
wind bali, uwali nikatamwa”, Kuka ung’ambe kuchi “ Wako kwenu 
wanguteulile uwali nikalala nani wangumaite kuchi nakawele na changa, 
watendile namadi Iupuso, nani pangutendile namadi kutaya moto 
m'indila ya kumuto”. Bahi, chikahwa chinembo chao pakuchi wachi- 
tendana lupuso, 


10, Mraxo wake Baru nawe Uncuku NANuME 

Pawele munu mkongwe, Mkongwe yula akachiweleka nanga. 
Panahimbile wondolo mkutaya chilongo, mkuhunikila lipapa, kwikala 
miedi mitatu. Panihunukula chilongo mwedi wa tatu kumkodya mmele 
mwali mkati m’chilongo mula. Bahi, yula mwali yula kutwa nanga 
kutwa, madengo yake kutunga chuma. Panaheleke mnume kumposa, 
yula mnume yula amamae waninyaulile kuchi “ Mwanangu pumposa apa, 
kuteleka akakameka ndulu, madengo yake kutunga chuma. Ukalembela 
wepo, ikanawe upano ninolohidye nimwene mwanangu ”. Ayula mnume 
kuchi * Nanga! ayu akamale kuteleka, nangu kweta nguwele na alumbu- 
Wwangu na wipwangu wanipawa, wanateleka kuning’a, ayu nangu bola 
ngwikanawe tu bahi”. Ayula mnume mmahi aninyakula mpaka kwawe, 
pikanawe mwedi umo, pikanawe mwedi umo chakulya anihulula kuteleka 
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wipwawe na alumbu wake uwamupa walya, mwene watunga chuma. 
Bahi, yula mnume kuwhena mehihako, anyokwe yula mnume watwete 
mpunga kumupa vala mkongwe akachitwa yula kutwa. Pachitwa pala 
wachi “ Chooo, chooo, kwetu nikachitwa. Choo, choo, kwetu nikachitwa ”. 
Bahi, yula mkongwe mkutitimila pahina mtuli na muhi na vihelo vyohe 
vikatitimila pahi. Yula mnume mchihako awele mkulota mchihakao kuya 
kukomola pakaya pala kuwudya kuchi “ Adyangu wawele kwachi ?” 
Kuchi wanu “Adyalo watitimile pahi”. Ayula mnume kukagana 
munahaulila chihakao cha adyawe. Kuteleka wala wohe kuchema wanu 
wakuwhena kunahaulila chihakao wohewohe wala nanga pawakameke 
kunahaula ndulu. Mkoneka inguku kuchi“ Linga chulembela kunahaula 
tulole”. Unguku mkukongowela “ Kokolikoo! namanjanjali, naman- 
janjali, mwanda niwhena namanjanjali, nahaula kupela, namanjanjali, 
nahaula kupela namanjanjali, kupedile Abaruti, namanjanjali, mtwawe 
akapali, mtwawe akapali, namanjanjali apite mehithako, apite mechihako, 
namanjanjali, kokolikoo, kokolikoo, namanjanjali waweyayu naman- 
janjali”. 

Mkukomola pakaya pa’nyokwe pala kuhaula kuchi “ Baruti akapali = 
Anyokwe waniudya kuchi “ Endile kwachi ?” kuchi “ Atitimile pahi”. 
Anyokwe watedono “ Ndeko, tukalole pa’titimile”. Mkulongana nawe- 
mpaka pakaya pala, kulangula kuchi “Apa patitimile”. Bahi anyokwe 
kutipula ingopedi kutaya Baruti yula mkubuhuka na vinu vyohevyohe 
vyanawele navyo, kuleka wamtwala mwene likolo wawhena nawe kwawe, 
ulombi mkuhapukana. 


11. Mrano wake LuHENcO NA ALUMBUWAKE 


Luhengo awele na alumbuwake wawili, bahi, iduwa limo waukite 
alumbuwake kuchi “ Nelo tuwhene ku chinemba”. Bahi aukite Luhengo 
kuchi “ Nani nalembela kulongana”. Bahialumbuwake wala wanimbidya 
kuchi “ Tukatamwa kulongana na wako Luhengo”. Aninamatila kuchi 
“Nani naida”. Bahi, alumbuwake wala wanitukuta kuneka weka 
pakaya, nawinange panyuma anilondola dinyayo. Wakomola pakaya 
alumbuwake, na Luhengo wakomola, Kulauka meho kulola indila 
wamwene Luhengo waida. Bahi wanineka kaikala. Liulo waniteleka uwalt 
kuwateleka wali wala kulya. Bahi, chilo waniwalangula ing’ande yake 
Nakadimu kulala, Luhengo wamtandikile pahi mkeka kulalila, alumbu- 
wake wala waniona luono, Luhengoawelemeho. Bahi, imwike Nakadimu 
pa’chinanda kutwala chipula chake kunola kuchi wahinje akongwe wala, 
Bahi Luhengo anitakatuka pa’mkeka pala kuchi kuluma. Bahi, Nakadimu 
papilikene aniuka mpaka pawelu kuhuma ing’ande mula, Bahi, Luhengo 
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akawimila alumbuwake kuchi“ Tuwhene kwetu”. Bahi wakawhena kwao 
kuneka Nakadimu wachelewa kunawatang'una wanu liyongo lyake 
Luhengo. Na alumbuwake kuleka wanembela Luhengo kunohi kuwa- 
whena, nanga kuneka pakuchi awapohidve kwake Nakadimu. 


12. Mrawo wake Mwana McHIWA 


Munu awele na mwanawe mnemba. Atatake na anyokwe wakahwa 
kuneka mwana weka, Bahi, mwana yula wabanika namene, anemba 
awawe akawhena kungana kumpanya, chakulya akapata, kuponela 
chihi chindula, Bahi, iduwa limo waheleke awake kuchi “ Tuwhene 
pa‘nyitu tukahachile matawala”, Aniitikila, Waniwhena pa’nyitu 
waniteya dinjau dyao kuhachila, akalipuka mtawala, kuwalala mwana 
mehiwa., Kulipuka yunji, kuwalala uyoyu. Wakauya anemba awawe 
wamkopoka kuneka mwene wakuta. Uliamba wakawhena kuwila kuwalala 
ayula, wamkopoka kuwila. [duwa linji aukite mwana mchiwa kuchi“ Nelo 
tuwhene tukahachile mnyitu mula”, wamba kuwele lidembe lya atatake 
na anyokwe. Anemba awawe waniitikila kuchi “'Tuwhene”. Wani- 
whena mpaka wanikomola pa lidembe pala, aniwahaulila awake kuchi 
“ Tkalanga pahi, tindiwala pahi, ndembela koka tuwalale matawala, kona 
mkachona chinu uchihuma mnatukute koka”., Anemba awawe 
wantitikila kuchi “Elo”. Mwene aniimba :— 

“Chahumaa, chahumaa, atata.” |“ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 
“ Wachindenda mipa chabwana.” “ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 


“Kuwalala mtawala wangu.” “ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 
* Kutwala kumbokonyola.” “ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 
“ Kuchi wepo ukawele na watata.” “ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 
“ Atatako apite kunambawe.” * Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 


“ Chahumaa, chahumaa, tata.” Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyayano.” 

Bahi, uwino aheleke nyongo pa'lidembe pala kulala pahi kulidinganga, 
anemba mwawe kuchi watile, Kuchi‘* Nangamnatile”. Wakaikala upala 
wawele mkudong’a ding’ohi makono, Nyongo ula uhumile pa’lidembe pa 
atatake. Akauka kunaimba pa'lidembe pa anyokwe, ukahuma nyongo 
napana'ngo ukalidinganga pala, Akaimba kuwila :— 


“ Chamilaa, chamilaa, tata.” ge Ngondo livaya, ngondo liyaya.” 
“ Wachindenida mipa chabwana.” —“ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 
“ Kuwalala mtwala wangu.” “ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 
“ Kutwala kumbokonyola,” “ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 
“ Kuchi wepo ukawele na watata.” “ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya,” 
“ Atatako apite kunambawe.” “ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya.” 


“ Chamilaa, chamilaa, tata,” “ Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyayaoo.” 
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Wikauka mihongo kuwamila anemba wohewohe pia. Akaimba kuwila, 
mihongo ikawhena pahi kulihimbila. Mwana aniuya mpaka kukaya, 
Wene wana wapite kunyitu kumudya “Awako wawele kwachi?” 
Na‘nge mwana mchiwa kukana kuchi “ Kwali, nangu wangulekile ukula 
kumnyitu”. Wanilolela mpaka iduwa pii, kulolela mpaka ngwee uliamba. 
Wakalilawa kuwhena kunalaudya ihanga. Ihanga atedono “ Mwana 
mchiwa yoo aniwapiha awake”. Kuwhena kunamudya kuitikila kuchi 
* Wino bola awele na mwanawe ahumie mtumwa aning’e”, Wakahumia 
bola munu mtumwa kumming’a kuleka wawhena kumadembe wanaimba, 
Kuwila waholoka anemba wala wawhena nao kukaya kwa yuwawo. 
Mwene kuleka wapata watumwa wadenga luwungo wikala na wanu wake 
wawa mnyunga, Kubanika kwake kukahila kuwa mkulungwa mwene 
kaya. 


13. Mraso wake Usuncuta nawe Mcnuene 


Usungula apengene chinemba nawe mchehe. Bahi, mchehe apite 
pa luhole kunakamula imbedo yake uhimba, EHahi uhimba mkuteleka 
wala wohe namene, kuchi “ Ndembela wanu wamaite kwomba ing’ole 
yangu”. Kuka uhimba kuchi “ Nangu ngulembela wako mchehe na 
usungula mwimbe ing’ole yangu". Aukite mchehe kwimba kuchidono 
“Twanipita mnuhole kunakomola pakaya kunakamula imbedo yoo 
mm”. Kuka usungula kuchidono “ Umwene utenda kwimba, kwimba 
ukwone kwachi, utewedya mmili wako woo mm”. Bahi uhimba 
akamkemeka kuchi ayn ni achikamula dimbedo dyake, akamkamula 
mehehe akamhunga. 


14. Mrano wake Une’vku wawe Uscuncuta 


Ung’uku nanume apengene chinemba nawe usungula, Bahi, aukile 
unguku kuchi “ Wepo usungula pulembela kuida kwetu mtondo, omba 
ihuti koka nikumale kuchi uwele mkuholoka”, Bahi, usungula aniuka 
kuwhena, panawandikile kukaya, usungula_anitwala ihuti kwomba. 
Bahi, ung’uku papilikene ihuti kutwala mutwe wake kupiha m'kwapa, 
kulala pa chituta pala. Bahi, aniwalaila adyawe kuchi “ Kona akaholoka 
usungula kachi mutwe upite kulonga ing’anya, mnangule chihi wala woo 
akumbile”, Usungula paheleke kumkodya ung’uku alele pala, kuwudya 
kuehi“ Chamani?” Kuchi adyawe “ Mutwe wake upite kulonga ing’anya, 
anilaila chihi kuchi ‘kona akaholoka usungula atwale wala akumbile 
kachi mutwe upite kulonga ing’anya’”. Usungula akawhena ing’ande 
kunambila wala, Pamalidile aniwalaila adyawe kuchi “Kona akaholoka 
nyaulile paliamba aide, kona akaholoka nawinang’e ombe ihuti nane 
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ngumale kuchi awele akuholoka”, Babi, usungula pachihwika kundila 
kula, ung’uku muno nyuma mkukongowela kuchi “ kokolikoo”. Bahi, 
usungula akaitikila kuchi “ Kweli nyanjawangu apite kulonga ing’anya 
winoaniuya”. Bahiung’uku nanume kuliamba aniwhena, pachiwandilala 
pakaya nawinang’e akaomba yake ihuti. Usungula papilikene ihuti 
akawatuma anembe kuchi “ Twala imbedo mnguchekete mutwe ukalonge 
ing’anya, nimwene nguladye pa chituta ”. Bahianemba wanitwala imbedo 
kucheketa mutwe, pamchekete mutwe, usungula anhwa na mutwe 
unihwa, nanga pawapite kulonga ing'anya ndulu, Pakomwele ung’uku 
aniudya kuchi “ Usungula palele pala atenda chamani?” Kuka wann 
kuchi “ Akuyedidye wako madudi, ate mutwe wako-wako wapite kulonga 
ing’anya, bahi, nawinang’e nalo payedidye, Bahi anihwa na mutwe 
unihwa”. Ung’uku akakana kuchi “ Mutwe wangu-wangu ukapite 
kulonga ing’anya ndulu, napihite m’kwapa wala nanga panachekete 
ndulu, awn ujinga wake mwene "’. 


15. Mrawno wake Usuncuna nawe Una’ AMpBe 


Usungula nawe ung’ambe wanilambilana kuchi “ Tuwhene tukapakule 
uchi chipeda chake uhimba”, Kuka ung’ambe kuchi “ Wepo usungula 
mecheme ung’ onde hoti wwhene ukapakule nawe”, Pawapite kula usungula 
na ung’onde wakwedile muha m’chipeda mula, uwino aheleke mwene 
uhimba kuchi “ Wepo ultani upakula uchi wangu?” Kuka usungula 
kuchi “ Yangula wepo ung’onde kachi ‘ mipa ung’onde’". Pa’yangwile'’pa 
ung’onde yula mkumotaka kuwila pahi mkanya mwake uhimba, Uhimba 
akamtang’una ung’onde. Liamba lyake usungula kuwhena kuwila kwake 
ung’ambe, ung’ambe kuchi “Nelo longana nawe umbutuka, akapakule 
nawe”. Mkulongana nawe umbutuka mpaka umula muha m’chipeda 
mula, Uhimba kuholoka kuwila kuwudya kuchi “ Wepo uliani upakula 
uchi wangu?” Kuka ‘usungula kuchi “ Yangula wepo umbutuka kachi 
‘mipa umbutuka’”. Umbutuka kuyangula kuchi “ Mipa umbutuka ”. 
Uhimba kuchi “ Sulupuka nikulole”. Pasulupwike umbutuka kulivela 
mkanya mwake uhimba, akamtang'una kumtenda inyama pakumunila 
uchi wake. Liamba lyake usungula akawhena kuwila kwake ung'ambe, 
ung'ambe kuchi “ Nelo mcheme umbawala uwe nawe”. Usungula 
kumchema umbawala mpaka kunakwela muha mula. Bahi, mweneuhimba 
aheleke kuchi “ Wepo uliant?” Kuka usungula kuchi “ Kachi, ‘ Mipa 
umbawala’”. Umbawala kuchi “Mipa umbawala”, Kuka uhimba 
kuchi “ Sulupuka nikulole”. Umbawala namkusulupuka kuliyela mkanya 
mwake uhimba akamtang’una. Bahi, usungula ahimike lutambo kwawe 
kung’ande kuyida kunainikila pahi na chipeda. Bahi, kona akasupuka 
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muha watanyika mnidodo, kuwhena kunamotokela kwawe kung’ande. 
Bahi, liduwa alyo akawhena kunamchema ung'ambe kuchi “ Nelo 
tuwhene”. Wakauka ung’ambe nawe usungula wakawhena kunakwela 
umula m'chipeda. Uwino aheleke mwene uhimba kuchi “ Apakule uchi 
m’chipeda changu nani?” Kuka usungula kuchi “ Kachi * mipa 
ung’ambe*”, Kula ung’ambe kuchi “ Nanga, kachi “ Mipa usungula’”’. 
Bahi wanitahukana mpaka kuka usungula kuchi “ Wino ning’e lutambo 
lyangu nilipambilile, nguwhene”. Kuka ung’ambe kuchi “ Tulipambilile 
towohewohe, tuwhene". Mpaka wakalipambilile wohewohe usungula na 
ung’ambe wakawhena kwao. Uhimba anilolela pahi nanga pawawene 
kuwila, akauka mwanda kwawe. 


TRANSLATION 


l. The Tale of the Python and the Small Child 

(Once) There were people (panipawa, the Kiswahili palikwwa) 
who went to the forest to hunt, They went and came across a python 
lying (the phrase in Kiswahili would be kukwta chatu amelala: ilele, 
perfect of -lala). (Note that the ordinary past and perfect tense may 
have a relative meaning: “ which lay,” or “ which had lain down ”’.) 

When the people arrived at the place where the python lay, 
it caught them and swallowed them. They who were in the village 
(wawele, the past tense of verb “to be” used in relative sense = 
“they who were”) expected, they did not come at all (nanga 
pawaheleke ndulu ; the “ nanga ” makes the verb following a negative ; 
‘the pa here is the possible tense, and so with the negative it becomes 
“ they were prevented "’, or “it was not possible for them to come” ; 
ndulu gives the idea of completeness = Kiswahili kame). In the 
morning other people went again to that place and again came across 
the python lying, and it caught those people and swallowed them all. 
At their village they (the people) became finished by the swallowing of 
them (by the) python. Finally (hadi) there remained one woman, 
that woman was pregnant. Then that woman bore a male child. 
The child coming out of the womb asked, saying “ Where is my uncle ?”’ 
(Awele kwachi? Awele is the past tense of the verb “to be”, but 
appears to be used in a present sense.) The mother replied: (for 
Kuuka and Kuchi see notes on pp. 461, 464)!“ He is not here, he has 
been eaten.’ He asked again, saying “Where was he eaten?” 
(She) said “ In the forest ”. 


* Page references are to Bulletin, Vol. 11, Part LIT. 
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Then that child said to the mother (Note the objective prefix 
wa-, here the plural is used for respect), saying “ I want a man to go 
to the forest and kill a ‘changa* (Swahili, Komba) and bring it” 
(aide nacho = “ that he may come with it’’). The mother went to look 
for (fulembela is frequently used with the meaning of to leok for or 
seek) a man and found him, and said to him (Note the change: the 
form really is wanimAaulila, but m before A becomes ny, and thus 
waninyaulila, see p. 419) “ Go and look for a‘ changa’ and bring it”. 
That man went to the forest and looked for a “ changa ” ; he found 
(one) and killed (it), to the village went with it, and went and gave 
it to the child. (Kumamupa: ne with the sense of motion; see notes 
on the infinitive, p. 465.) The child said ‘* Now take off its skin, that 
I may put iton my head”. They took (it) off and put (it) on his head. 
When they had put (it) on his head the child said “ Now I want a large 
knife that you may give me”. They looked for (one) and gave him. 
He took ((wete is past form of twala) the skin of the “ changa” and 
wore (it) on (his) head and the knife (in his) hands) (and) he told his 
mother saying “ Follow me, let us go, show me the road which the 
people followed". (Jwapite: relative i, “ which,” referring to the 
road.) They arose, his mother and other people, to show him the road. 
They went into the forest three days, the fourth day going a little, 
now they saw in front a large snake, the python lying. 

The people were startled (or made as if to run: kuchi watile— 
the kuchi here appears to have a meaning of “seemed” or “ made 
as if”); he forbade them, saying “ Don’t run”. Those people sat 
down. That child himself passed before to go in front. He went and 
stood, the python and he also stood there. That child took his knife 
and carried (it in his) hand, Now he heard the python saying “ You! 
child! Swear and say where have you seen a thing in the forest 
change and become a stone lying flat 1” (ngungungungu:; descriptive 
of a thing lying flat on the ground.) And he, the child, said “ You! 
python! Swear and say where have you seen a child being born with 
white hair on his head?” Then the python said “You! child! 
Swear anc say where have you seen a thing of the forest change and 
become a stone lying flat? That child said “ You! python! Swear 
and say where have you seen a child being born with white hair on his 
head?” Then they argued, and the child arose and caught that 
python and took his knife and killed the python, There the python 
died and he cut open his stomach inside, then all the people who were 
swallowed came forth, all of them came forth, Then they returned to 
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the town (kuleka, see note on p. 464) all the people were pleased when 
their relatives came. And they took, every man, a slave and gave to 
that child, afterwards they built a village. 


namkuwelekica appears to mean “ just born”. 
dihuli mutwe mbee, white hair on his head; the child was wearing the 
skin of the “ changa” (lemur), which is rather light-coloured. 


2. The Tale of the Elephant and the Hare 


An elephant cultivated (alimite, past tense of the verb Kulima) a very 
large garden and planted vikota. The vikota flourished exceedingly in 
his garden. One day a hare came, the owner was not there, he was in 
the village. Then the hare went into the garden of the elephant and 
was eating the vikota. The elephant himself came and met him eating, 
he asked him saying “The garden you are eating, whose are the 
viketa ?” Then the hare said (for use of aukile, see p. 461, notes on 
kuuka) “ Mine, I myself cultivated (it) this year”. The elephant 
said “* (It’s) my garden”. The hare said “ (It’s) my garden”, and they 
argued (and the hare) said ‘‘ Now you! elephant, look for the people 
who saw you cultivating, and as for me, he who saw me cultivating 
is God”. (Wachikwona ulima, see notes on Relatives and Participles, 
pp. 430 and 432; nawinangu, “1” or “ me”, used like “ as for me”’.) 

So the elephant went to gather all the animals (unawakumbula na, 
see p. 463), and the hare went and called an ape, and caused him to 
climb above, and white ants he placed below, a tree. In the garden 
there was a large tree, which stood in the middle of the garden. 
(Widimile, past tense used in relative sense.) So the ape climbed 
up (Alikwedidye means, literally, “ he caused himself to climb up,” 
-li- is the reflexive particle used with the causative form of the verb 
kukwela); in the branches there he placed himself, and the white ants 
they rested at the foot of the tree. Now the elephant and his animals 
came to that place, and the elephant said “I say! you animals! 
whose is this garden?” The animals said “ Yours, elephant”. 
(Wako wepo really means “ your own”, ie. implies that there is no 
doubt about it.) 

The elephant said “ Now, do you hear, hare?” The hare said 
“No! wait that I may ask God. I say, God! speak truly! whose 
is this garden?” (Note, generally, linda hoti ~ wait a little”, achi 
“Isay”,) 

Then the ape (liukile, from verb kuuka) above there said “ The 
owner of the garden is the hare. Do not cheat him and take tae 
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of his smallness. The owner of the garden is the hare. Reply, my 
people down below there”. Now was heard (infinitive, used in narrative 
sense) the white ants below there: “ Waaa.” “IT hear, the owner of 
the garden is the hare, I hear.” Heard below “ Waaa". (Here the 
ape appeals to the white ants, and evidently pretends to hear and 
translate the Waaa of the white ants as being the reply.) 

So the animals arose, saying “ The garden is the hare’s, hear what 
God says”. And they arose and left the hare taking the garden. 
But he who cultivated was the elephant himself, his companion 
cheated him in this way. Afterwards he divided with the ape, and they 
built their houses in the garden, eating the food of the elephant with 
his companion the ape. 

Vikota, a kind of millet which has sweet stalks (Zulu wnfe ?), The grain 
does not appear to be used except for beer-making. 


3. The Tale of the “ Unjanga” 

There was a man, that man was an Unjanga, and the Unjango had 
a daughter who was very beautiful. All the men came to ask (for her) 
in marriage (tufongodya from kutongola “ to speak", not to be confused 
with the Kiswahili kutongoza, which generally means “ to seduce ”). 
The wxjanga himself said (achidono, see pp. 463-4) “ He who seeks to 
marry my daughter, let him go to the garden, raise up the millet which 
has fallen down with the wind ” (Alembela here has the relative sense = 
“he who seeks”; dimotweke used in relative sense = “ which has 
fallen’). If he is not able, my child he may not live with”. 

Then a pig came, saying “I want your child to live with her”. 
Then the wajanga said, when he replied “ Go to the garden and raise 
up the millet which has fallen with the wind ; if you are able, come and 
live with her”. The pig went to the garden and went to the forest 
with his axe to cut poles (trees). When he had finished to cut he 
returned to the garden and placed the poles there. He took a pointed 
stick to dig a hole and took a pole and stood it up and filled in the hole. 
Now he tried to raise up the millet, then came the wind and knocked 
down the millet, (he) tried and the same thing happened (kuchi hula 
cha, idiomatic, appears to mean “ the same as before’), and he was 
beaten. He returned to the village and told the unjanga, saying * 1 
have tried that, I was beaten” (nanga panquhuliwile : manga is negative, 
pa- the possible tense: “I was not able to he able” =“ it is 
impossible“). The unjanga said “* Very well, now go your way; you do 
not get my child". The pig went home. 


= 
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Then came many animals from the forest to try; 1t was impossible 
for them. Now came the hare, saying “ I want your child that I may 
live with her”. And he (unjange) told him the same thing (uchimo = 
“ oneness’, and so “the same thing"), saying “ Go to the garden and 
raise up the millet, if you are not able you will not live with my child”. 

The hare went up to the garden and turned aside into the forest 
to cut his bark (a particular kind used for making rope), and he twisted 
rope. When he had finished he set a trap for partridges. When he 
had finished to set the trap, then came a partridge and was trapped 
and he caught it. Now he saw his brother-in-law coming from the 
village; so he took the partridge and gave him, saying “ Take the 
partridge and give to the father-in-law that he may cook ; when he has 
finished to cook he may eat the flesh, the gravy let him put in a 
split stick and put aside for me”. 8o his brother-in-law said “ At 
your place do they do this?” The hare said “ Yes, wedo”. So he took 
the partridge to the village and gave it to his father, saying “ This 
partridge your son-in-law gave me in the garden saying give this to 
the father-in-law that he may cook, the flesh he may eat, the gravy 
let him put in a split stick and put aside for me". The unjanga said 
“Tush! do they do this at his place? I will wait that he may try 
himself that we may look’. When the hare came from the garden and 
arriving at the village, he asked “ My gravy have you put it in a split 
stick 7" The unjanga said “ We are waiting that you may put it in 
yourself that we may look”. The hare said “I want this gravy that 
you may put it in the split stick now". The wnjanga went to the forest 
to cut a stick and split it nicely (siti = nicely, or in a proper way) and 
took it and set it upright in the ground, and he tried to put in the 
gravy, and it was spilled down; he tried again, tried again, no! (nanga 
here means “ he failed"). “ Ah, Tsay, hare! have you done this one 
day at your place—to take water (liquid) and put it in a split stick ?” 
The hare said, when he replied, “ Oh, Mr, Unjanga, have you done this 
one day at your place, to raise up millet which has fallen by the wind ! 
If (kachi) you have raised up millet which has fallen down with the 
wind one day, then to-day you must put gravy in a split stick. If you 
have not yet put gravy in a split stick, then millet you have not yet 
raised up one day at all”, So the wajanga was beaten, and took his 
child and gave to the hare to live with her. 

Nore.—Compare with this the Chinyanja tale, “The Chief of the 
Kuka and his Son-in-law,” in Captain Rattray’s Some Folk- 
lore, Stories, and Songs in Chinyanja. 
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4. A Story of the Hare and the Leopard 

There was a person, and that person was an elephant. The 
elephant went into the forest and met a hare, who had cut a path 
through some mama and was jumping to settle there and jumping 
from there to settle here (apaswile, past tense used in relative sense 
of the verh kupasula; Mtamba, a rope-like creeper which grows 
all over the Makonde country, hanging from trees like festoons: it 
is sometimes very thick and when cut gives a fairly generous supply 
of water). 

When the elephant saw him doing this, his heart was pleased. 
Then he told the hare, saying “1 want medicine which you treat 
yourself with, to become small, and I want that I may become small 
like you”. The hare said “ The medicine is not difficult: lie down 
that Imayslice off all your flesh and take it off, and I shall seek medicine 
that I may anoint you; you shall become small like me”. The 
elephant replied, saying “ All right, I consent”. The hare took leaves 
and laid them down, the elephant came and lay down. The hare took 
his knife and sliced all the flesh off the elephant and left the elephant 
only bones. He was tortured by the sun. The hare took the flesh of 
the elephant to make gravy to eat with his boiled rice. 

The elephant was in pain and sent the wnandala to follow (fetch) 
the medicine at the hare’s. When he arrived he said “I, my uncle 
has sent me saying ‘Go after the medicine * to-day, he is near to death ”, 
The hare said “ Now, wait for food first, to-day I want to bring it”. 
The unandala waited for food. The hare cooked the rice, the gravy 
(was) of the elephant. The tmundala found it pleasant, the flesh of 
the elephant, and said “ And I, I want flesh”. The hare said “ Let us 
go to the hill and kill”. The unandala replied “ Let us go”. They 
went up to the hill, the hare had prepared a road from the top of the 
hill to the bottom. Then he said to the unandala “ You stay here, if 
you hear them running don’t dare to look, if you look the animal will 
run away". The unandala replied “ All right”, The hare himself 
went round the hill to the top, and he took a stone and knocked it 
down to pass rolling to where the waandala was, and it crushed the 
head of the wnandala and he died there. And he took and carried to 
the village. When he came to the village he took off the flesh and ate 
it. Many of the animals from the forest came, and many died, till 
now came the leopard to follow medicine, (the elephant) saying “ Now, 
I am nearly dead”. The hare said to him“ Wait for food ", and he 
agreed. He cooked the flesh of an Mthiluka: when he had eaten, the 
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leopard found it pleasant and said “* And I, I want flesh”. The hare 
said “ Let us go to the hill that you may take it”. The leopard agreed. 
They went up to the hill, the leopard stayed in the road there, and he 
(the hare) said to him “ If you hear them running don’t look, if you 
look they will be startled ’. The leopard said “ All right”. The hare 
went to the top of the hill and took a stone and knocked it down. 
When the leopard heard it he turned round to look and saw it was a 
stone, and he drew aside and lay at the side, and the stone passed 
and fell down to there, and he got up and lay there and pretended to 
be dead. When the hare came he was pleased, and said “ Now I have 
got a munjilo for my child". Behold! his companion was pretending 
thus. And he carried him and went a little, now the leopard stuck his 
claw in his shoulder, The hare, when he felt the pain he threw him 
down and ran away, and the leopard chased him till they arrived where 
there were some ashes. The hare scattered the ashes and caused a 
dust. The leopard, because of the dust of the ashes, did not see the 
road in which the hare went. When it was finished he followed his 
footprints, and he met the hare who had built a chiumbi and sat there. 
The leopard came forward and said “ Are not you he that I am looking 
for?” The hare came forward and said “ Not I. We came from our 
village a few days ago hunting with nets for leopards. We have killed 
nine leopards, there remains only one to make ten. Surely you are 
the tenth?” The hare called, saying “ Hunters! Here is the tenth 
leopard " (ayooo used in the chase to call the hunters = “ here he is "3 
thus explaining the echo, Elooo). The forest was heard (replying) 
“ Elooo”. So when the leopard heard this he ran away home and left 
the hare safe, and the elephant, there where he was, died. 

Munjilo = Swahili kanzu. 

Chiumbi = A screen used in hunting. 


5. The Tale of the Jin and the Girls and the Sick Boy 


There was once a boyand he was sick and he had sisters(anamahalu, 
teally girls before they have been initiated, but here means sisters). 
These sisters forbade the child playing there. One day they went to 
the place of a jin to gather mapenjele (a sort of fruit) which were at 
his place, That sick boy sang, and the jin prevented them. Then the 
jin asked that child saying “ My child, where have you come from ?” 
This child sang, saying ‘‘ We come from the Miihame (a place where 
a village once stood, often used a3 a camping-ground for travellers) to 
gather upengeleee, we come from the kwihame to gather upengeleee ”. 
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“My child beat the drum, ‘ Kulembuwe-leminwe-lembwende (imitation 
of the drum), Kulembwe-lembwe-lembwende, kachi ndinde, kachi 
mblunda’.”” The jin doing this said “ Lembwende, say lembwende”. 
And those children descended and ran away and went home. 
(Apparently the jin dances to the drum and the children get a chance to 
escape. Note, mfusulupukanga, the plural formed by adding -nga 
to the end of the verb; sulupuka = “descend,” also kutukutanga. 
See p. 463.) 

Next day there gathered a very large crowd of girls to go again, 
and their sick boy, to climb up the tree again. And again the jin came 
and asked “ My child, where have you come from?" And again he 
sang ““ We come from the kivihame to gather wpengeleee, we come from 
the fwihame to gather wpengeleee", “ My child, beat the drum 
* kulem!nve-lembwe-lembwande, kulembnce-lembiwe-lembwende, kulemboe- 
lemlnve-lembivende, kachi ndinde, kachi mblunda kulembwwe-lembvce- 
lembwwende, Kulembwe-lembwe-lembwende’.” The jin, as he was going 
round the tree, said “Say lembwende, say leminwende”. And the 
children werg tired because he went round the tree in this manner, 
and he caught them and placed them in his house. Then the jin, 
when he had put them in the house, he went to gather his companions 
to cut firewood, all the jins. Meanwhile those children ran away. When 
they ran away, in the house there were some clothes and that sick 
child he clothe: all his companions, and he cut their hair (shaved off) 
and put it in a vessel inside the house of the jin. In the village they 
met with all the jins, they were coming carrying their firewood and they 
asked, saying “My chillren where have you come from?” The 
children sang the same as before. And those children got a way to 
pass, and they passed. When they passed, the jin opened his house 
but did not find the children (people) and they took him, himself 
(jin) and killed him and ate him, all of thie jins, because he deceived. 
And that sick child he got two women to live with him, he was given 
them because he gave them a road to escape. 


6. A Story of the Hyena and the Hare 


The hyena and the hare went to hunt, and they killed a pninea- 
fowl. The sun was sinking, so the hare said “ You ! hyena go and 
bring that fire” (that is, the sun) (kufenda pin, descriptive of the 
sun setting). So the hyena went to follow the sun, thinking it was fire, 
till the sun disappeared. Meanwhile the hare ate the guinea-fowl him- 
self and withheld from the hyena (sno nyuma = meanwhile, lit, 
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there behind”), Next morning the hyena returned to where the 
hare was, saying “I have not seen the fire at all”. The hare said 
“You! hyena you did not look for the fire, you left it here”, The 
hyena asked saying “ Where is the guinea-fowl?” The hare said 
“ A large wild animal came and frightened me, and I ran away and left 
it (the animal) taking and eating the guinea-fowl”. The hyena said 
“ All right’. They returned to the village, the hare to his, and the 
hyena to his. The hyena began to pretend a sick headache, saying 
“ My head is hurting”. So the hare came saying “ I want to go and 
see the hyena’s head”. When he arrived at the place of the hyena 
he found him lying in the house. The hare went up to his place and 
knocked (Aodika, a verb made from hodi). 

“ Hodi, house.’ When the hyena heard, he replied to him 
“Come in”. He went into the house, and the hyena said “ You! 
hare! there is nobody in the place here to cook food, now you go 
to the garden and eat some bananas”. The hare said “ All right”. 
He went to the garden and climbed up. Meanwhile the hyena took 
soot and covered his body and followed the hare. He found him above 
eating bananas, and he asked him “Those bananas which you are 
eating, whose are they?” Before the hare replied, the hyena took a 
stick and beat him. So the hare ran away. Then the hyena bathed 
himself in water and went and laid down. Now the hare came and 
said “In the garden there, there came an animal covered with soot 
and beat me so I ran away, but I remember him, I know him”, So 
they rested. Next day, in another village which was near, there was a 
women’s dance, and the hyena said ‘ Hare! let us go to the dance” 
They went, the hare took a ndunda to beat, and the hyena bok a 
- likungwa (ndunda and likungwa ore different sorts of drums). The 
hare started to beat, saying “ I was able to eat the guinea-fowl myself, 
I was able to eat the guinea-fowl myself” (pa, the “ able” tense). 
Then the hyena beat the litwngwa and said ‘ Who was beating him 
in the garden disguised with soot ?’’ Then the hare came forward and 
said “ I say! what did you say when you played ?” Then the hyena, 
and he said “‘ [say ! what did you say when you played?” And they 
began to fight, and people caught hold of them and asked. The hyena 
said “ This person ate the guinea-fowl himself and left none for me”. 
And the hare said “ This person beat me in the garden”. So the people 
came forward, saying “ Now, that’s enough, because tricksters have 
met together’. And they separated and went their way, the hare his 
way and the hyena his way. 
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7. Another Story of the Hyena and the Hare 


The hare and the hyena went to hunt in the forest, they went and 
came to a place where meat was rotting. When the hyena came he 
began to drip saliva, and called the hare and said “ Now I do not go 
to hunt, I remain here to pick up the maggots down here". The 
hare said when he replied “ Your greed, hyena; if you meet me lying 
in the road you will eat me”. The hyena denied, saying “ You are 
telling lies". And they argued till they came to the village, and they 
rested. 

Next morning the hare took a gourd of honey and poured it over 
his body and left it dripping. And he went up to the road of the 
hyena’s garden and lay in the road. In the morning, now came the 
hyena, he was coming out together with his wife. When they arrived 
there at the road they came across the hare lying; and arriving, and 
seeing the hare that it was fat, he told his wife saying “ It’s my meat, 
I will pick it up”. His wife said “ Liar! is it not the hare?" Himself 
said “ No! you my wife! do you not know meat ? Why should the 
hare make himself meat? Wait till I taste and see”. So he bent 
down and took his tongue and licked the body of the hare, and said 
“ Looo ! this is nice (sweet), what sort of hare is fat like this? Have 
you seen (or felt) how sweet the meat itself is’, His wife said “ Come 
you! Let us go; it’s the hare”. So he returned a little, now he said 
“You wife! we are leaving meat here! where is there a hare fat 
like this ? Wait till I taste again”. And he licked, and he lickad, 
and then he said “ It’s nice, I want to carry it to the garden that I 
may take off the hair”. His wife said “If you want to, carry it”. 
And he carried it on his shoulder, the saliva dripping from him, licking 
the honey from the body of the hare. “I say, fellows! it’s sweet ! 
this meat is exceedingly fat”. And he went to the garden and split 
firewood and took fire and prepared it. When the fire burned he took 
the hare that he may put him on the fire. The hare arose and said 
“You, hyena! Did you not say ‘I! you! I will not eat you’ ? Why 
now are you eating me?" The hyena said “ Although it was so nice (?) 
ah! you made us eat forbidden things’. So the argument (or denial) 
of the hyena finished that day. 


8. A Story of the Lion 


_ There was a man who bred dogs, every day they went to hunt and 
killed animals, placing them in pits, and killed and placed in pits 
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(lipondo = “hole” or “ pit”), and himself went forward. Meanwhile 
there came a lion and sat where the animals were to wait for the owner 
of the animals: When the man came and saw the lion sitting there, 
when he saw him he wanted to run. So the lion prevented him, aad 
said “ Don't run away, come back". The man returned. When he 
returned the lion said “ Cut open your animals, the liver give to me, 
you yourself take the meat and go with it”. The man agreed, and 
he cut open all the animals and took the livers and gave the lion; 
himself took the flesh only and went away with it. He went to the 
village and did not speak, his wife asked him, but he did not tell. 
Next morning he went again, the same thing happened as yesterday ; 
he came across the lion sitting again, and he cut open, and gave him 
the livers. He came to the village, his wife was vexed and said 
“To-morrow we shall go together that I may see to whom you give 
the livers (tuwa chalumo, “we shall be one”). Next morning, 
when he got up, his wife said “ To-day we shall go together”. The 
man forbade her, saying ““ Where do you want togo?” The woman 
was obdurate ; now the woman was pregnant. They went and killed 
two animals, and they went a little and came across the lion sitting. 
The lion, seemg that the woman was pregnant, said “ To-day 
the animals take yourself, but I want you to cut open your wife, that 
which is inside her give me”. The man was astounded and said 
“What! what do you say?” He said “I said, the animals take 
yourself, I want that which is inside your wife ” (that is the libongo). 
The man told his wife, saying “ Do you see, my wife! I strongly forbade 
you, saying don’t come, you would not hear, Now hear what the lion 
says”. His wife was frightened at this and was weeping. The lion 
said “Cut open quickly and give me”. And they argued. Now 
suddenly came the hare, and the hare asked “ What is the quarrelling 
about ?"’ The man came forward and said “ The lion says ‘Cut 
open your wife and take that which is inside and give me, and I, I am 
not able to cut her open. If he wants, let him cut her open himself”. 
The hare said “I say! did you say that, Mr. Lion?” The lion said 
“Yes”, Then the hare said “ Cut open your wife, you! and you, lion, 
cut out your liver and give to me that I may eat it”. The lion did 
not understand what the hare said and he asked him saying “ What 
do you say, hare?” The hare said “I say, let this man cut out the 
unborn child from his wife and give to you lion, that you may eat it ; 
and you lion cut out your liver and give to me, the hare, that I may eat 
it’. Then the lion. when he heard this that the hare said, he ran away 
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and left the man and the hare chasing him. They did not see the lion 
again, Afterwards the man went home with his wife. 


9. A Tale of the Tortoise and the Monkey 

A tortoise made friendship with a monkey, so one day the tortoise 
went to gossip at the place of the monkey. The monkey cooked food 
and dished it ina kalala, and the gravy he put in a plate. Then he told 
the tortoise saying “Go to the house and eat food”. The tortoise 
went to the house and found food dished in as nikalala [Maples gives the 
meaning of this word as “ sifting basket’. Such or similar baskets are 
used for serving porridge]. He tried to take some, but could not reach 
it. He climbed up till he fell inside the nikalala: he took a handful 
of food and climbed up again till he fell to the outside and dipped it in 
the gravy. He did this again, climbed up till he fell inside the nikalala, 
took some food, climbed and fell outside and dipped it in the gravy. 
He was discomforted thus till he finished the food, and he washed his 
hands with water. When this was finished he took his leave and said 
“Now I am going home, good-bye”. When he reached home he 
slept for three days ; the fourth day the monkey arose to go to the place 
of the tortoise to gossip. When he arrived the tortoise killed a fowl 
and cooked food to set it before (lit. to cook for) the monkey. Now at 
the place of the tortoise there was a river near, so he took fire and put 
it to the grass and left it there on the ground at the bank of the river. 
Then the tortoise dished up the food. When he had finished he told the 
monkey saying “ Goand wash your hands with water at the river, and 
come and eat food’, Then the monkey went to wash, he tried to Oo, 
now his hands were dirty; when he arrived where the food was his 
hands were dirty again. He returned again to the river to wash 
his hands, when he arrived at the village his hands were dirty again, 
So the monkey became tired, and said “ Now that’s enough for me, 
T don’t want food”. Then the tortoise said “ You at your place 
dished up food in a nitalala and you knew that I had no size, you made 
a joke on purpose. And I, I was able to place on purpose fire in the 
road to the river”. So their friendship died because they played each 
other a practical joke. 


10. The Tale of Barnti and the Cock 
There was once a woman, and that woman did not bear any child, 
She dug some clay and put it in a vessel and covered it with a potsherd. 
It remamed for three months. When she uncovered the vessel the 
third month she found a girl had grown in the vessel. Now that girl 
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did not pound grain at all, her work was to string beads, There came 
a man to want her in marriage, and her mother told that man saying 
“ My child you want to marry her, she absolutely does not know how 
to cook, her work is to string beads. If you want to marry her, live 
with her here that I may look after my child myself”, The man said 
“No! (it is true that) she does not know how to cook, (but) at 
our place I have my sister, and my nieces are there, they cook to 
give me, it’s best that I live with her, that's all”. And that 
man took the woman to his place; he was able to live with her 
one month, He was able to live with her one month, the food his 
sister and nieces were able to cook and give them to eat, herself 
she did string beads. Now, the man went to hunt, and the - 
mother of the man took some rice and gave to the woman who did 
not pound to pound. When she pounded she said “Chooo! chooo! 
I did not pound at home, chono ! chooo ! I did not pound at home ”. 
Then that woman sank into the earth below, and the mortar and the 
pestle and all the things that were there all sank into the earth beneath. 
That man at the hunt was dreaming of a misfortune! and returned. 
When he returned to the village he asked, “ Where is my wife?” 
And the people said “ Your wife has sunk beneath”. That man 
was astonished to tell of the misfortune of his wife. And he made 
a lot of beer and called people to tell of the misfortune, all of them 
were unable to tell anything. Then a cock came in sight (and the man) 
said “ Try what you may find to say that we may see”. Then the cock 
crew: “ Kokolikoo! namanjanjali, namanjanjal’, he went a journey, 
namanjanjali, I speak of being beaten, namanjanjali, I speak of being 
beaten, wamanjanjali, of Baruti being beaten, namanjanjali, her 
husband was not there, her husband was not there, namanjanjali, he 
went to the hunt, he went to the hunt, namanjanjali, kokolikoo. 
kokolikoo, namanjanjali, waweyaye, namanjanjali ”. ; 

And he went to her mother's place there to tell, saying “ Baruti 
ie not here’. The mother asked saying “ Where has she gone?” 
(And he) said “ She has sunk below”. The mother said “ Let us go, 
that we may see the place where she sank”. And they followed 
together to the place there, and he showed her saying “ She sank here”. 
Then the mother made an offering and placed it, and Baruti came 
forth and all the things that were with her, and afterwards the mother 
herself took her and went with her to her place, and the marriage was 
dissolved. 

1 ¢hikakao: “hunt =chihako; perhaps an intentional play on words, 
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ll. The Tale of Luhengo and his Sisters 

Luhengo had two sisters, and one day his sisters arose and said 
“To-day we go to see some friends”. Then Luhengo said “ And I, 
I want to go with you’. But his sisters forbade him saying “ We do 
not want you to come with us, Luhengo”’. But he would not consent 
and said “I am coming”. So his sisters ran away and left him alone 
in the village, and he followed after in their tracks. His sisters arrived 
at the village, and Luhengo arrived also. They turned their eyes to 
look in the road and they saw Luhengo coming, so they left him and he 
remained, In the evening they cooked food and ate. Then at night 
they showed them the house of a jin to sleepin, They spread a mat on 
the floor for Luhengo to lie on, and his sisters slept, but Luhengo was 
awake. Then the jin arose from the bed to get his knife to sharpen 
that he may kill those girls. So Luhengo got up from the mat there and 
said “It hurts". So the jin, when he heard he arose and went outside 
of the house. So Luhengo wakened his sisters and said “ Let us go 
home". So they went home, and the jin was too late (or he failed) 
to eat the people because of Luhengo. And afterwards his sisters 
wanted Luhengo everywhere they went, they did not leave him, 
because he saved them from the jin. 


12. The Tale of the Orphan 

There was a man had a son. His father and mother died and left 
the boy by himself. Now that boy was very much bullied ; if he went 
to play with his boy companions they beat him, and he got no food ; 
he was saved by eating the leaves of the cassava. 

One day his companions came saying “ Let us go to the forest and 
net mafawala” (small animals a little larger than a rat, with long, 
pointed lips). And he agreed. They went to the forest and set their 
nets to catch, and out came a mafawala and the orphan killed it. 
Another came out, and he killed it. And they returned, and those 
boys, his companions, robbed him and left him crying. 

Next day they went, again he killed, and again they robbed him. 
Another day the orphan arose and said ‘“ To-day let us go and hunt 
in that forest’. That was where the yraves of his father and mother 
were. And his companions agreed and said “ Let us go”. And they 
went till they came to the grave there, and he told his companions 
saying “ Sit down, kneel down, I want, after, that we kill mafawala : 
if you see anything coming out don’t run then”. And his companions 
agreed, saying ‘* Allright’. He himself sang. | 
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(The following is a song by the boy, with chorus sung by his 
companions. ) 


Come forth, come forth, father Naondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 
They treat me like an inferior Ngondo liyaya, ngondo Niyaya 
I killed my matawala Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 
They took and robbed me Ngondo liyaya, ngondo lyaya 
They said you have no parents Naondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 
Your parents have gone to Naondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 
kunambawe 
Come forth, come forth, father. Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liynyaoo. 


(Ngondo liyaya means a war with o lot of people, probably refers to 
hunting. 
Kunambawe, the place where people go when they die.) 

Now came a snake from the grave there, and Jay down and coiled 
itself, and the boys wanted to run, and he said “ Do not run”. And 
they sat there clapping their hands. That snake came from the grave 
of his father. And he arose and sang at the grave of his mother, and 
a snake also came from that place and coiled itself there. And he sang 


again :— 

Swallow, swallow, father, Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 
Them who treat me like an inferior Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 

I killed my matawala Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 
They took and robbed me Niyondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 
They said you have no parents Naondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 
Your parents have gone to Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyaya 

kunambawe 
Swallow, swallow, father Ngondo liyaya, ngondo liyayaoo. 


And the snakes (mihongo, pl. of nyongo) arose and swallowed up 
all the boys. And he sang again and the snakes went and dug them- 
selves in below. And the child returned to the village. The parents 
of the boys went to the forest to ask him “ Where are your com- 
panions ?”” And the orphan denied and said “I do not know, they 
left me there at the forest”. They waited (or expected) till the sun 
set: they waited till the dawn (pii = sunset, ngwee = dawn). Then 
they arose early and went to consult the diviner. The diviner said 
“The orphan, he has hidden his companions”. They went and asked 
him, and he replied and said “ Every man who has a child, let him 
bring forth a slave and give me”. And they brought forth every man 
a slave and gave him, and they went to the graves singing. Then those 
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boys came out again and they went to the village to their parents’ 
houses, His trouble was over, and he became the chief of a village. 
He himself afterwards acquired slaves, and they built a village and 
he lived (there) with his people ; he was « free man. 


13. The Story of the Hare and the Hyena 

A hare made friendship with a hyena. The liyena went to an 
uncleared place in a field and took the axe of the lion. So the lion 
cooked a very large quantity of beer and said “I want people who 
know how to play my song (or dance) ". Then the lion said “J, I 
want you, hyena and hare, to sing my dance”. Then the hyena sang, 
saying “ We went to the uncleared place in the field and we arrived 
at the village taking an axe—yoo mm". Then the hare said “ You 
yourself are singing, singing where you may feel, you endanger your 
body woo mm”. Then the lion knew that it was he who took his 
axes and he caught the hyena and imprisoned him. 


14. The Tale of the Cock and the Hare 

A cock made friends with a hare. Then the cock said “ You hare! 
When you want to come to my place the day after to-morrow, fire a 
gun that | may know that you are coming”, Then the hare arose to 
go, and when he drew near the village the hare took a gun and fired. 
So the cock when he heard the gun took his head and hid it under his 
wing and lay on the dust-heap there. And he ordered his wife and said 
“Tf the hare comes, say his head has gone to collect a debt and show 
him that beer that he may drink’. When the hare arrived he came 
across the cock lying there, and asked saying ‘' What's the matter 7” 
His wife said “ His head has gone to sue for a debt, he ordered me thus, 
saying, when the hare comes take the beer and give him to drink and 
say that his head has gone to sue for a debt’. The hare went into the 
house and drank the beer. When he had finished he ordered his wife, 
saying “ When he returns tell him to come the day after to-morrow, 
and if he comes tell him to fire a gun that I may know that 
he is coming”. When the hare arrived in the road there, the cock 
behind crew saying “ kokolikoo”. Then the hare replied and said 
“ Truly my companion went to sue for a debt, now he has returned ”. 

Now the cock next day went, when he arrived near the village and 
he also fired his gun. When the hare heard the gun he sent his 
boys and said “ Take an axe and cut off my head that it may go and 
sue fora debt, and for myself, lay me on the dust-heap". Then the hoys 
took an axe and cut off his head, when they had cut off his head the 
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hare died and the head died (also) ; it did not go to collect a debtat all. 
When the cock arrived he asked saying “ The hare lying there, what 
is he doing?" The people replied “ He imitated you (what you did) 
a few days ayo; he said that your head went to sue for a debt, and he 
to-day was able to imitate. So he died and his head died (also) ”. 
The cock denied and said “‘ My head did not go to sue for a debt at all, 
T hid it under my wing; I was not able to cut it off atall. This is his 
own foolishness”. 


15. The Story of the Hare and the Tortorse 


The hare and the tortoise cheated each other saying “ Let us go 
and take out the honey from the hive of the lion”. The tortoise said 
“ You hare, call the wng'onde first that you may go and get it with him”, 
When they went, the hare and the una’ondeclimbed upto the hive above. 
Now came the lion himself and said “ Who are you, taking my honey ?” 
The hare said “ You reply, uag'onde, and say ‘It’s I, the wng’onde’”. 
When the wag'onde replied he fell down again into the mouth of the 
lion. The lion ate the wng'onde. 

Next day the hare went again to the tortoise and the tortoise said 
“To-day go with the wmbutuke (a kind of antelope) and get it with 
him”. And he went with the wbutuka up to the hive, and the lion 
came again and asked saying “ Who are you, taking my honey?" 
The hare said “ You reply, wmbutuda, and say * It’s L, the umbutuka’” 
The wmbuluka replied “ It's J, the wabutuka’’, The lion said “ Come 
down that I may see you”. When he went down the umbutuba 
threw himeelf into the mouth of the lion, and he ate him like meat for 
eating his honey. 

Next day the hare went again to the tortoise, and the tortoise said 
“To-day call the wumbaiala (bush-buck ?) and go with him". The hare 
called the wnbawala and climbed up above. Then the lion himself 
came and said “ Who are you?” The hare said “ Say- ‘It's J, the 
wmbawala’", The umbawala replied “It’s I, the wmbawala”’. The 
lion said “Come down that I may see you”. The wmbawala, going 
down, threw himself into the mouth of the lion and he ate him. 

Then the hare prepared a trap at his house and came and fastened 
it below the hive, so when he comes down from above he shall catch 
his legs and go and fall at his house. Then that day he went and called 
the tortoise and said “ To-day let us go". And they arose, the tortoise 
and the hare and they went and climbed up to the hive. Now came 
the lion and said “ Who is that taking honey from my hive?" The 
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hare said “Say ‘It’s I, the tortoise’”. The tortoise said “ No! 
say ‘It’s I, the hare’. And they argued until the hare said “ Now, 
give me my trap that I may fasten myself and go”. The tortoise said 
“ Let us both fasten ourselves and go”, Then they both fastened 
themselves, the hare and the tortoise, and they went their way. The 
lion waited down below, but did not see them again, and he went home. 

[Note.—This story (with a different ending) is found in Steere’s 
Swahili Tales (p. 369), under the title “ ‘The Hare and the Lion ”’, and 
a Giryama variant is given by W. E. Taylor (Giryama Vocabulary and 
Collections, p. 123). In these only one animal is cheated by the Hare: 
the “Snouted Rat ’” (buku, fugu). Mr. Johnson’s manuscript gives 
no explanation of (u)ng'onde; but mbutuka and mbawala appear to 
be different kinds of antelope. For u- prefixed to animals’ names, see 
Bulletin M11, 3, p. 464.]_ 


THE KALYANASAUGANDHIKAM OF NILAKANTHA 
Edited by L. D. Barnett 


HIS little Sanskrit play belongs to the ancient repertory of 
Travancore! Having recently obtained from Pandit 
V. Venkatarama Sarma of Chenganur a Nagari transcript of one MS., 
which may be called A, and a collation of another MS., which I 
designate as B, 1 now publish the text in transliteration, with such 
corrections and emendations as seem to be necessary, but without 
attempting to enforce uniformity of spelling. I have added numbers 
to the verses. 

A and B represent two different recensions: the former gives 
a textus simplicior, the latter a fextus ornatior, My purpose is to 
present the text of A, relegating the readings of B to the footnotes and 
appendix, except when they supply certain emendations ; and this is 
the more prudent course, as B appears to be very corrupt. Judging 
from the available materials, I incline to believe that the fertus 
simplicior is the older, and that the fextus ornatior is a later expansion 
of it. The additional episode that appears at the end of B is from a 
dramatic point of view bad, and strongly suggests interpolation. 

In the critical notes I have used the sign A®° to denote the readings 
of A for which the corresponding readings of B have not been noticed 
by the Pandit in his collation. In these cases it may generally be 
inferred that the readings of A and B agree on the more important 
points. 

In transcribing the Prakrit passages I have made no endeavour to 
establish uniformity of dialect and harmony with the rules of the 
grammarians. As I have elsewhere pointed out, the school of Prakrit 
followed by the poets and scribes of Travancore is an ancient one, 
differing in important respects from those followed by the grammarians 
whose manuals are elsewhere taken as standards. Unquestionably 
the Prakrit passages printed by me in this play are full of discrepancies 

2 It should be distinguished from the Valiya Tamburin’s Malayalam-Sanskrit 
work of the same name (published in the Trivandrum collection of 1858 and again 
in the Tellicherry edition of M. Ramunni Viriyar in 1895), as well as from Visvanitha’s 
Saugandhikiharaga (in Kavyemala, No. 74). Their common source is, of course, 
Mahabharata, Vana-p’. oxlvi-clvi. 
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and confusions ; but in the main they are based upon this Southern 
School, and until its principles can be finally established by an 
exhaustive study of old MSS. it is premature to attempt correction. 

The plot of the play hinges upon the desire of Draupadi, the 
common wife of the Pandava brethren, to obtain the Saugandhika 
flowers growing in a mysterious lake belonging to the god Kubéra on 
Mount Gandhamidana. After a brief prelude, the play opens with 
the appearance of an old Brahman hermit who is painfully struggling 
along, accompanied by his wife, in a benevolent but vain effort to 
stop Bhima, who has set out to fetch the flowers for Draupadi. Then 
enters Bhima, who climbs the mountain and worsts the Raksasa 
Krédhavasa, who has been appointed by Kubéra guardian of the 
lake. The voice of the spirit of the lake is then heard announcing 
that Bhima has permission to pluck the flowers, and he leaves the 
stage. Next to appear is the Vidyadhara Kalyanaka, an emissary of 
Indra, with his mistress Gunamaiijari, and they, seeing Bhima 
approaching the plantain-grove of the ape-god Hanuman, conceal 

‘ themselves to watch the course of events. Bhima then returns, enters 
the grove, and to show his defiance of its master tears down its 
manasriga, Hanuman now comes on the scene to punish Bhima, 
They are both sons of the Wind-god, and Hanuman knows it: but 
Bhima is ignorant of Hanuman’s parentage, and hurls insults at him. 
In order to try him, Hanuman defiantly blocks his way, and they begin 
to fight with their fists. The combat is speedily interrupted by the 

jidyadhara, who announces that he has been despatched by Indra in 
order to reveal to Bhima and Hanuman their mutual relation and to 
unite them in brotherly love. Now all ends happily, Hanuman taking 
the opportunity to recall his old association with Rima, declaring 
Rama to have been an incarnation of Visnu, giving a summary of the 
Ramayana, and promising his help to the Pandavas against the 
Kauravas, 

The textus ornatior adds a further episode. The Vidyadhara 
conveys to the brethren a supplementary message, that they are to 
regard Draupadi as Sita. They accordingly go down the mountain 
to her. She receives the flowers with delight, and in a passage which 
is extremely corrupt explains her reason for sending Bhima for them, 
which was that he might enlist Hanuman’s services in the coming 
struggle with the Kauravas, Hanuman gives his blessing, and all 
ends happily. 

Of the author, Nilakantha, nothing can be said but that he was 
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a Brahman, probably of the south, that he mentions Siidraka, and that 
in his concluding verse he gives the reigning king the title Ajatasatru 
(unless indeed this epithet is used merely to denote Yudhisthira). 
Possibly his phrase matfavil@sajam ... pritim in v. 17 may be 
intended as a reference to the farce Mattavilisa of the Pallava king 
Mahéndravikramavarman. The metres that appear in A are as follows : 
sardilavikridita, vv. 1, 5, 9, 11, 17, 19, 26, 33, 35, 43; vasantatilaka, 
vv. 2, 10, 16, 21, 25, 29, 30, 32, 37-9, 48; praharsini, vv. 3, 27; 
sikharin?, v. 4; manddkranta, vv. 6, 14, 28; anustubh, vv. 7, 15, 20, 
23-4, 34, 42, 44; puspitdgra, vv. 8, 36, 40; mélini, vv. 12, 22, 31, 
45; vamésasthd, vv. 13, 18, 47 ; vasantaméalika, v. 41 ; tristubh, v. 46. 
Of the additional verses in B, two are anustubh, one Sard ilavilridita, 
and one vasantatilaka, 

The relation of this play to those published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series as the works of Bhaza is obvious. The technique is 
practically the same ; the Prakrit used, as far as it goes, is very similar ; 
the style of the Sanskrit shows frequent resemblances. I have else- 
where pointed out (1) that there is no evidence whatever for ascribing 
the Trivandrum plays to Bhisa except the circumstance that one of 
them bears the same title as a work known to have been written by 
him, (2) that one of the Trivandrum plays, the Pratima, mentions in 
Act V the NyayaSastra of Médhatithi, which is probably the famous 
Manubhasya of the jurist Médhatithi, who lived about the tenth 
century A.D., and (3) that the Prakrit used in those plays is no evidence 
of high antiquity; and the conclusions to which these facts lead are 
confirmed by the paper of Messrs. Pisharoti in this number of the 
Bulletin, which shows that those plays, at any rate in their present 
form, are the products of playwrights working for the stage of Kérala 
some time about or after the eighth century.’ 

_ KALYANASAUGANDHIKAM 
VyAYOGAH 
(Nandyanté tatah pravisali siitradharah.) 
ScOrrapuiran.* : 
Asid yah svanivasadailatulanat pritah prasidénmukhd 
LamkéSasya sasambhramicalasutisamélésasinkhyapradat | 
* Tam not, however, convinced that the Trivandrum Svapnavisavadattam is an 
adaptation of the original play of that name by Bhisa. Mere coincidence of name in 


the case of works dealing with popular themes proves nothing: we know three 
Kumirasambhavas, besides the two Kalydyasiugandhikas and the Sadugandhika- 


harapa. 
* A omits all the words from Nandyant? to the second Sitradhdrah. 





: 
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havyam yasya éarédbhavé hutavahé jatam puranam trayam 
85 ‘yam mugdhasasimkamanditajatabhard Harah patu vah |! 
{1}. 


(Parikramya népathydbhimukham avalékya.) Aryé itas tavat. 
(Pravitya.) 

Nati. Ayya iamhi.? 

SorrapHAran. Aham khalv dryamisriir adistah— 

Nati. Kaham via adésinuggahd ayyamissanam * ? 

SOrTRADHARAH. 

Ajitigunéna gunavadbhir abhistutanam 
Katyayanicaranapamfajabhaktibhajam * | 
satkarminim nivasatau paramdgraharé 
priptaprasiitir upasévitavin kavir nah*}} [2]. 

Tad asya Nilakanthanimnah Kalyanasaugandhikam nama niban- 
dhanafariram idam abhinayilamkarailamkrtam anusandaréay éti. 

Nati. Ayya® Suddaappahudinam mahakavinam * nibandhanani 
mottiina kaham gpa édassa padadassané ayyamissinam pavéso ? 

SorrapnAkan. Aryé asritavatsalyavyasani nanu sajjanasamihah. 
Api ea 

Vidyanam aticirasamstaviikaddsad * 
bhuktanim bahugunatam acintayitva | 
bhogyinim samupanatéu navédayanam 
sarvO "pi pramadam upaiti jivaldkah || [3]. 

Natl. Jujjai. 

SorrapHArAn. Tad iha sajjibhava. Aham api népathyavidhinam 
anutisthami (parikramya karnam dattva*). Ayo kin nu khalu mayi 
sajjananiyOginusthinavyagré gabda iva ériiyaté ? anga pasyami. 

Neratuyf. Bhima na khalu na khalu gantayyam. Brahmani 
éhy éhi. 


* A® iyyammi. 

* Omitted in B; ayyamissdpam A. 

* Kértytyani’ B, as in the Balacarita and Subhadradhanamjaya, -eto. 

* Pandit Vehkatarima Sarm& has reported to me the reading (or emendation ?) 
u, astvilavaggurur nab. 

* A* ama; the anuswira or small circle on top is used to denote a doubling of 
the consonant (cf. Pischel, Gramm. d. Pktepr., § 193, and Epigr. Ind., xvi, p. 346, n. 2), 
and hence is applied even to a, which in southern pronunciation often has a glide 
y prefixed to it, The same spelling is used in ayyamisaipam further on in the same 

* Omitted in B. 

7 A° -dogat, 

* A® dated, 


— itt tt i 
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SorrapHAran.' Bhavatu vijiitam. 
Agfgrad apripyam marudupahrtam divyakusumam 
gunadhyam pasyantyé dvigunitamuda niitanataya | 
bahinicchimiti Drupadasutayé Bhimam uditam 
prayantam samrdddhum vrajati sakalatrS munivarah || [4]. 
. (Niskrantdu.) 
Sthapana. 
(Tatah pravigati sakalatras tapasah.) 

TApasan. Bhima na khalu na khalu prs ore Brahmani 
éhy éhi. 

Padiu me nayané ca sietharatalais abhyuksya * vaksah sanaih 

sprstva kampitadurbalam * bhujayugam samvahayamilatah | 

parévé Svisavikampité dhamanibhih spastisthisamvestité 

mugdhé pidaya mandamandam asakrd‘* dvabhyam kara- 
bhyam * imé || [5]. 

BraAumMani. Ettiammattd* maggs. Ka nima’ védana ? 

TApasan, Mugdhé jaribhibhitanim praninan/® pranadhiranam 
api mahaprayasah ; kim punar aparacéstitani ° ? 

BrinMasi. Jai evvam satthé vi akkhamé paratthé kéna aasiddsi ! 

TArasan. Ah adharmajié kin na paragrayinah svarthad api 
pararthd gariyin. Pasya— 

Putrah Pandér bhuvanajayinah Pidruvaméapradi pa’ 
vrttaih sadbhir vijitamanavah pajica paiicéndrakalpah | 
fatrucchadmaksapitavimalasriyasémanabhoga " 

bhdgivasé vayasi munayah kim na kirunyadréyah || [6]. 

BrAuMant. Kaham upaési Janynaséni evvam anukampaniam 
bhattaram adisdhasé nidédi ? 

TApasan. Nanu tad étad vartaté. Hrdayam hi nama kathina- 
vastusamuccayah stripam. Tatha hi 

’ ~ Vanam prasthipitah putr6 Ramah sadgunabhisanah | 

prapitd nidhanam bharta Kékayéndrataniijaya || [7]. 

Ehi tavat. Sarvathdinam atisdhasin nivartayisyavah (parikra- 
mydvalokya ™), Hanta vyarthd nah parigramah. Gandhamidanam 
airidhd Bhimah; ya ésa 

1 A omits all the words from Bhima, two lines before, to Sétradhérab. 


® B atyuksya, * B spanditadurbalam, i 
* A® asakrt. ® B bhujabhyim, 

* Ettiammatts abhidd B. 7 B pima éai, 

* Omit. B. * B aparéni céstilani, = 

0 A® -pradipab. "8 A* datruchadmaksapitavimalasriryaio 

® B parikramyérdhveam avalokya. A? -wrajhib. 


y, 
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Badhirayati jaganti Samkhanadaih 
kirati mahim agamiir gadivarugniih | 
anucaram apagarvam éva kurvan 
pitaram ivipahasan javéna yati || [8]. 
Tad agaccho agnisaranam gatva LS alee cee saprayascittam 
karma samApayavah. 
(Niskra@ntde *.) 
(Tatas pravisati gadayd tarubhaigam nalayann * ddhmayamdnagamkha - 
Bhimasénah.) 
Buiman. Esa bho 
Vyayacchan gadaya vané mrgakulam éamkhasvaniis 
' iam trisayann * 
| . udvélikrtasindhur ambubhir urahksiptambuvihasrutail | 
. Paiicalyaé manasah priyani kusumainy fhartum icchan gurdh 
samgharsid iva Gandhamadanam aham éailéndram aridhavan 
I] [9]. 
Tad aham ésim prabhavam anvicchimi (parikramydvalikya). 
AhG bhirujanadurisadé ‘yam acaléddééah. Atra hi 
Antarguhédgatamahajagarisyadamstra- 
vyakrstapadam urugarjitam ésa simhah | 
damstrigrakrstaprthukumbhatatésthivalgad- 
grivanikhatanakham * fiksipati dvipéndram || [10]. 
Yavad anyiechami. Ahd mahin ayam nayanétsavah. Atra hi 
Nrtyanti kvacid atra kinnaravadhfigitasvanananditair 
vinavénumpdanganidamuditair dévyS vrtih khécaraih | 
sastrikaih karabaddharatnacagakiir® anyatra gosthigatair 
| Jee madyadbhir madhurépadam4amadhuriir mairéyam apiyaté || 
: e fin}. 
(Parikramya kvacid Gnandéhrtadrstir avalokyn.) Aho tu khalu 
: ramaniyavastuvigayinim anantaté rasintarinim. Tha hj 
Maniphalakamandjiiasvarnadéladhiridha 
Tripurajayinibaddham gtyam dvartayanti | . 
éravanayugalalélatkundalamrstaganda . ri] 
nigalayati gatim mé mugdhasiddhimgandisa || [12]3 
Kim * ébhir adhirajanavismayaniyaih padirthiih*? yaya priya- 


sf salalatras tapasah, * A® ndfayon, 


" ‘ #B apparently “nipdtanatham, 


i, ‘~ 
By Se amrird before Lim, 
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niyigam anutisthimi (sparéasukham ripayan). Tha sanmhiténa 


jala4ayéna bhavitavyam. Tatha hi 
Ayam hi sdugandhikagandham dvahan 
éaniih andih sindratusiraditalah | 
parigvajan mé janak6 yathisukham 
kardti rémificasamacitam tanim || [15). 
Idam hi tad divyasarah. Yaivad upasarpimi. Ayé mim drstva 
dandapanir ayam Antakah pripta iti vadantah sardraksind yaksaraksa- 


sagani! bhitah paliyanté (punar nirdpya), Ahd ramaniyakam asya 


jaligayasya. Tha hi 
Haimah svacché payasi nikarah padmasiugandhikanam 
nalaih éubhrair maratakamayair vaidrumais cdbhiramah | 
vapresy acchasphatikadhavalésv avrta4* chayayami 
samlakgyante ? madhurasajugim iiravair satpadinim || [14]. 
Tad yavad upasarpimi (upasylya pugpdpacayam kytva sagarvam). 
Kusumani haramy ésa bahiviryam upadritah | 
yadi gaktah pumin kaécin niviarayatu mim iha|] [15]. 
Neparuyf. Ah duraitman atikathinahrdaya karunarasfnabhijiia 
apebebperstelmjosiels) iva chagrstapsssnmabhavsaye duritasai- 
cayasya * phalam idinim* anubhiyatam AlakéSvarasya® sarahsira- 
bhiitasiugandhikipaharanasamuddipitakrodhéna Krodhavasené- 
paniyamanam. (Tatah praviéali khadgahastah sakrédhé rakgasah.) 
Raxsasay. Ah duritman (iti pireéktam ga pathati). Tha hi 
Duskarmasateryakrtagast * jivaldke 
jivagrahétsavaratah kila garvitas tvam | 
asmin kgané niditakhadganikrttadéham * 
tvim Antakintakarasajiiam aham karisyé || [16]. 
Baiman. Riaksasa kim idam pralapyaté? kvisiv Antakah ? 
Raxsasan (sdvadhinam nircarnya). Ah minusah khalvy tah 
(apariddhdyudhah sthitea punah khadgam wddhytya), Ré ré rikgasi- 
pagada 
Khadgéna ksatavigrahasya pisitaih k]ptopadamsottaram 
kégnam t® rasayan kapdlacasakénikantham dsrisavam | 
antrasraggupam udvahan viracayan népathyam asthivrajair ® 
nrtyan mattavilisajim Dhanapatéh pritim karisyamy aham || 


[17]. 
Buiman. Manyé mrtavilisajam éucam karisyatiti. 
1 A” -gonah. * A” Aga. 80 8; A somraksyanis, 
‘ FB idétnim arilalam, * Bt Alabéiwarasya seiminah, 


* B -saticayahptdyusi. * A® -dehah, * A” -prajdsh, 


a * 





ret : 
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RAksasan. Hahaha aharabhitah khalu manusya raksasinam. 
Hanisyantiti! manyé. 

Buiman. Rakgasa kin na manusyd Ramah ? 

Raxsasau. Midha kim kim Rimam api manusyam manyasé ? 
kim nisiu Nairiyand dévah ? 

Buiman. Yady évam* aham api samirand dévah. 

Rixsgasan. Anrtam état. Kim déva dévasyiparidham fcarati ? 
Athava 

Samiranas tvam bhava bhaimir ambaram 
bhavambu téj6 ‘tha samastam éva vai | 
anéna khadgéna diras tu t® ksanin ?* 
nipatayisyami Dhanidhipadvisah || [18]. 

Buiman. Kim kim ré ré riksasakitaka ? 

Gupta raksasapumgavam hatavata yéndikacakra Bakam 

pripta yéna Ghatitkacasya janani hatva Hidimbam ksanat | 

yah Krmmiram * api ksanin mrditavan agrésaram raksasim 

tasya tvam mama durmaté vada -sirah khadgéna kim 
chétsyasi || [19]. 

Raxgasan, Atah param khadgas t@ kathayisyati. (Ubhau 
yuddham kurutah. Gadayd bhagnah praharanam apavidhya sabhayam 
palayamané nigkranté rakpasah.) 

Neparuyve. 

Ksetré Pandér ayam jaté marutad bhuvandyusah | 
svairam haratu Bhimd mé kusumani priyakrté || [20]. 

Buiman. Apugrhité 'smidanim (iti pratinivrttah. Tatah pravisati 
priyaya saha vidyadharah. Ubhau marutapidam rapayatah). 

VipyApHaray. Priyé Gupamafijari 

Tiryag vikampayati ghirpayat® muhur nau 
dolikardti ca gatagatim idadhanah | 

vapriir ayath pratihatah pavanah Sumérdh 
érmgintare madhumadasya kardti lilim || {21}. 

GuyaMANsaRi (sasambhramam). Naha ganhamam ganha. Imina 
duvvinidéna miirudahadaéna Paresyamapabbovollavviudavairing 
java 25 na mare. 5, . 


' 8 manusyd rabscsin hanisyanti. * A” éomm, 1 A® bean, 

* So 4°, which represents the local pronunciation, Airmira is usual in the North; 
Aimmira is the Tamil form. 

* So 4°, apparently to be corrected to mam gunha j nina dusviniding mre ‘a. 
hadatpa- pariciamdpam bidinig vid ndarérind [ie Akdginim ion megan 
jaca a8 fa mom mardi, On the wind called perdiraha see 


oooex vill, 45 ff, ging P 
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Viovapnaran. Priyé ésa grhpimi (grahanam natayited). 
Avahitahrdayiksam vyayatédghirnabahu- 
dvitayam abhipatantim tvam vildlim grahitum? | 
satatagatir ayam mam durnivirapravrttir 
vidhir iva viparitd vandhyayatnam vidhatts || [22]. 

Kim idanim karisyé ? Bhavatu drstam. Bhoh prabhaijana 
Bhavanmitrasya Sakrasya sisanit tava putrayoh | } 
Hanumadbhimaysh kartum kalyinam gamyaté maya || [23]. 

Ayé anukilah samyrttah. 

GuyamMalvari Naha kinnimahed és3 dutthamirné ? 

Viovinwaras. Saptargimandalagrahinim antaraskanthavaetl- 

candavégah paravahd nama, 

GusyamaNsari (adhd ‘valékya), Naha kim idam chattamattapari- 

manam lakhkhiadi ? 

ViovApnaray. Idam api diiratvad * avibhavitavistaram avanica- 

kram. Yivad avataravah. 

GuyamaNsari. Naha pekhkha pekhkha * gumma * disanti. 

Vipvipnaran. Mugdhé naité gulmah parvatih khalv ami. Ava- 

taravah (avataranam ndtayatah). 

GuyamMaSsarl Ammé idam mahattam® samvuttam ® (avatirya 

drstea). Kinndmahé6 6 pavvads ? 


Vipy ADHARAH. Nigadhé ‘yam anupriptah. ; 
Guyamafsari. Esd ko? 
VipyADHARAH. Hémakité "yam dsthitah | 
GuyaMANsaRni, Aam avard ky? . 
VinyADHARAH. Himaviin ayam dsannah.- 
GuyamaSsari. Kim ettha saradabbhinam via samihd disai ! 
ViIpYADHARAH. Kailas6 "tra virajate || [24]. 


Atra bhagavantam Antakintakam pranamya‘ yasyavah. Namé * 
‘stu sakalajagadiisvaryaslaghaniyaya 
Mugdhéndusékharapifamgajatadharaya 
snigdhéndranilamaninilagalintaraya | 
dugdhédaphénapatalimalabhasmadhili- 
digdhaya dagdhamadaniya namah Sivaya || [25]. 
' A®° grhitem, 
2 8 idam afiddrateid, which is perhaps the better reading. 
2 Written in A" pembha; see above, p. 36, n. 5. 
‘ B gumhdaya. 
5 8 adhe ommd sceram mahallam, 
© A” sorvuliam, 
7B oabhiprapamya 
* B adda the stage-direction prapamya before Named, 
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GuyamaNsari. Namo Pavvaibaddhappanaaya. 
VinvapHaray. Vilasini sd ‘yam dsaditd Gandhamadanah yatrasté 
Hanuman. 
GuyaMaNsarI. Ammé iha vi subaddhasinéha fadi saggalacchi ® 
disai. 
Vipyipuaray. Satyam aha bhavati. Tha hi 
Prasadair amrtamsuphénadhavalaih samruddhatariganair ® 
haimair mauktikaméalikiparigataprintair erhiir bhiigita | 
raginanditakhécarair varavadhigitair mandhirini 
svargasrir Alakéti nimni niyaté bhéd6 na vastusthitau || [26]. 
GuyAmaXsarI (sabhayam). Naha kd nu khu 636 sajalajalahara- 
tthanmgambhird # saddd ma ® pidai ? 
VipvApHaran (sasambhramam avalékya), Priyé pagya padya 
Garjantam ghanam upari dvipéndraganki 
dantabhyim abhininadan vibhidya végat | 
amilam mahati mahiruh? nikhatau 
notkrastum. prabhavati tau ® punar dvipéndrah || [27]. 
GUNAMANJARI. Haddhi balagavvidinam pamads. 
VipyApHaran, Sakhiésa Bhimas tasya kapiévarasya kadalivanam 
upasarpati. Tad asya nikatavartisphitikadilitalam 7 adhyasinay 
ayor * avijiataparasparayoh ° prabhavantarhitau ” céstitam avagamya 
tadanuriipam upasarpavah. Api ca 
Susyaddantacchadakisalayam 4 tintatamrdyatiksam 
svédaih kificil lulitatilakam gandayGr baddharagam | 
vaktram jilair glapitam adayais 1 tigmabhasah prabhanim 
vélam énim iha sutanu ta visiamam viiichativa || [28]. 


(Antarhitia tisthatah.) 


BuIman: Aho priydbhilisaparipiranartham atitvaritasyipi mama 
nayanayugalam avagam ™ dkarsati nagavandddésah. 
WVatéritapracalaniladalikuls ‘vam. 
pakvaih phalaih gabalitah kadalivandntah | 


"' A* -bandha-; see above, p- 36, n. &, 

* AP saggaichi, 7 A® -gandib. 

* B -sajajajalaharatthanida., 

* So A‘; ma for mam is contrary to the known rales (Pisohel, Gr. d. Pktapr,, § 418), 
but until the laws of the Southern School of Prakrit are better known jt some 


* ® nikhdtam .. . 15, with a query after tho i; # nikhdtom .. . tau, 


? #B -tolam idam. , 30 A and B, 9 Vedic form (Skt, anaysr), 
‘So 8: A -purassaraysh,  # prabhivdntaritay, 
1 A° -dantachada-, | A® udaydis, 4B avasam aya 
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ibhati vidrumalatavitapaih prabhinna- 
tvahgattaramgaparikirna ivamburadih || [29]. 

Yavad upasarpami (upasrtya parito vilékayan). Manyé kasyacid 
ayam mahinubhavasya parigrahah. Na kificin * mrgapaksibhir api 
parinatam phalam avalupyaté. Kin tat kgatram téjah yena paraté- 
jahprakarss mrgyata iti? Na cdsya Suyddhanasyeva vigrahé 
guruvacanintatiyah. Tad asya méanaSrhgam utpatya yasyami 
(natyéndtpatyd). Bhoh 

Yady asti kaScid tha éaktikrtibhimanah 

kamksét puram yadi parétapatéh prayatum | 

sa prollasadbhrukutibhimalalatavahnes 
candakrudhah patatu mé puratah ksanayuh || [50] 

Neraraye. Ah duratman anitmajiia parijidsamullamghanapara 
aparijiataprakrstapurusabalaparakramaprabhiva atikrantamaryada 
kriirakarmanirata minugipagada durvinita kim iyantam kalam na 
érutipatham upagatavan asmi ? 

Buiman. Ayam ayam bhoh 

Drdhaviracitamustir drstibhasim vitanair * 

viyad adhikapifamgaih* séndracipam prakurvan | 

bhrukutiyutalalitaspastadamstramsujalair * 

apara iva Nrsimhé dréyaté vinaréndrah || [51]. 
(Tatah pravisati ® Hanuman.) 

Hanuman (sakrédham). Ah duritmann (ii puirvékttiam éva 

pathited). Tad adhuna 
Slaksnaprapistavapusam bhuvi mustipatair 
alpaprayasahbrtajivitam Antakéna | 
aksnGr nim@sasamakalam aham kardmi 
kravyiidadantasukhacarvitakikasam ° tvam || [32]. 

Buimay. Ahd hasyam abhidhinam. Vanarah kila mam évam 
karisyati. 

Hanuman. Kim kim vanara ity avajia? Hanta bhah 

Svairam gispadavad vilamghya jaladhim naktamcaranam 
ganan 

hatvairavatadantakotilikhitair vakgahsthalair bhisanan | 

plusta yéna pura karair dinakrtd ‘py’ asprstapiirva bhayal * 

Lamka kin na sa vanard vada jagaty asmin na va 


vigrutah || [53]. 
' B kitetd ha, i A° vitiadih, * B arunap’. 
‘ B bhrukufiyuga . . . damsfriiquiulalsmis. ° 8 pravisati sakradhs, 


* B -corranali’, 7 OB dinalrtcpy. * A” bhoydl, 
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Butuan. 86 "pi vanaras tvam api vanarab. 
Hanumin. Kim 86 ’pi vanaras tvam api vanara iti? téna hy? 
amundiva tavad vanaréna saha yudhyasva. 
Buiman. Ahd slighyam mé ranakarma, 
Kim vadisyanti rajanah srutva Phalgunapiirvajah 
kénapi kapinié yuddhé Bhimah sangatavan iti || [34]. 
HaNxuMAN (dtmagatam). Evam idam. Adya suprabhata niga. 

Bhrita mé mam avijiiaya gacchati, Kin nu khalu karisyé? Bhavatu ; 

asya garvaddsam *apanayami. (Prakasam.) Bhoh purusa maméjiam 

ullamghya na éakyaté gantum (iti purata dsté). 
Buiman. Ah jaradvanara apasara. 

| Hanuman. Jaradvanard ‘smi nipasaranaksamah.* 

Buimay. Tvim utksipyismin: girikité praksipya yasyami. 

Hanumin. Chandatah.* 

Buiman (pucchdgram sprsted saramdiicam, atmagatam). Kin nu 
khalv aryayudhisthira iva sukhasparsd ‘yam vanarah? athava kim 
ayuktakalpanaya ? (utkampayitum ® aéaktah savrilam). 

Dhin nagfyutasannibham mama balam dhih méarutad 
udbhavam 

dhig va digvijayé jayam ksitibhrtam dhig Jisnusédaryatim | 

pritas tvam bhava bhoh Suyddhana cirat Paiicali t? mirdhajan 

samharta ripusdnitirunakarah kd nama dhanyah puman |} [35}. 

HaNuMAN (@tmagatam). Ahd balam yan maya sampiditabaléna 
kathaiicid asitam. Bhoh Suyddhana mrtyudamstrantaram pravistas 
té pranah. 

__ Butan (atmagatam). Kin nu khalu karisyé 2? Bhavatu; drstam. 
Bhavatv atra parityajyah prianah. (Prakaéam.) Bho vanara idanim 
praptas ts kalah. Kayipi dévataya stambhitam té Sariram mustibhir 
éva pothayami. 

Yadi sa mama guruh svajatibhaktya 
svayam abhigamya na varayisyaté® mim | 
sphutam iha bhavité vihamgamana 
kapipisitégu vibhigajd vivadah 4 [36]. 
Hanuman. Idam api pasyamah. (Ubhdu mustibhih prahytya 








yuddham™ kurutah.) 
VipyApuaran (dvaydr antaram pravisya nivadrayan). Hanuman 
1 A* hi. *B 


m, 
* After this speech B inserts : Buiwan. Apéhi. Hanuman, Kim na érndsi 
jaradvinaro'smiti? Butau (andlerpya). Ah apagaccha, EBvam idinim karigya, 
« A echandatab. * So B; uthampitum A, 
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Bhima yuvaydr bhratrér jyésthakanisthayor! marutyéh kim idam 
ghoram asiimpratam upasthitam ? 

Buiman (vilajya sthitva, Gtmagatam). Yuktam état spargfasukham 
samvrttam. i 

Haxumax. Kuntimatah éhi. 

Buiman (upesrtya). Arya abhivadayé.* 

Hanuman, Bhy éhi vatsa.2 Adya khalv idam avagatam. 
Lajjanamadvadanamantharam iksanirdham 
samprasrayahrtakaradvayaruddhavakgah | 
sakitadarsanakrtiikakatiksapitam 
aslésasiukhyam anujasya sudhéty abhédah || [37]. 

(Sasamblramam vidyddharam avalékya.) Amiodid vismrtah samu- 
dacarah. Bhadramukha étad asanam dsyatam. 

VipyADHARAH. Nanu yuvim ami Srantau. 

Hanuman. Assva kumira fssva.4 (Sure? wpavisanti.) Atha 
k6 "trabhavan ? 

VipydpHaran. Aham Purandarasya niyOgakiri Kalyinakd nima 
vidyadharah ; iyafi ca mé sahacarini § Gunamafijari nama. 

Haxuman. Kuta idinim ! 

VipyApHARAH. Svargid Agatd ‘smi. 

Buimay. Api vrtt@na paritésayati pitaram Arjunah ? 

VipvApHaray. Kim iti na paritésayén mahisattvah ¢ ? 

Buiman. Katham mahasattva’ iti? 

Viovipnaras. Bhoh 4ériiyatim. Pravrtté khalu nrttéteavé 
svavamsaprabhavabhimikayim sasprham avaldkitiyam anupasyaté 
guroér ajnakaréya sakhya Oltrasénéna présitim 

Srmgiravesaramanivavapubprakasam 
ramgétthitim upagatam svayam éva fayyam | 
tam Urvasim upacaran gurubhih samainim 
lajjinamadvadanacandramasam cakara || [38] iti. 

BaIman.* Bhoh® sadréam idam anusthitam. 

Hanuman. Atha kim Agamanapraydjanam ? 

Vinvapnaran. Aham khalu séviigaté ‘yam upahvaram hiya 
svamina samadistah yatha Ramalaksmanay6r iva bhratrtvam yuvayor 
avabddhayéti.” 

Hanuman, Hi Rima (iti mirchitah patati). 

: 2 Jy thakanisthayos, 
' z ‘a parisrajasee, 
US Seok ds ta cass fare pion. Whtcll Gea ba abel ' arose 


* A and B mahdeateah, 1 A and B mahdsatea, " B Ubhaw. 
* Omit. B. * Grammatical person ! 
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Usuiv. Saméadvasihi samasvasihi. 
HanumAn (samasvasya). 
Sikhimrg6 ’smi tarupallavamatrasarah 
stutyah satam sadasi yasya parigrahéna | 
téna tvaya virahits Raghunandanéna 
bharam mahantam iva jivitam udvahami || [39]. 
Ha natha 
Pavanatanaya hé sakhé Hanimann 
iti vigaladvacanimrté mukhéndau | 
tava varada dréav akurvatd* mé 
param iva vaiicanam éva dirgham ayuh || [40]. 
Ha Vaidéhi 
Janakam janakam kiliha * 16k6 
janakas tvam janayan punar mamiisiin | 
iti Janaki yat tvayaham * uktah 
ksarad asram® manasiva tan maméidya || [41]. 
Ha Lakgmana 
Bhratur jyésthasya tam snéham vibhajya mayi bhrtyatam | 
katham ékah krtantatvam ° samagram anubhitavan || [42}. 

Buiaan. Dhird? bhavanatyartham 4dkavasyd bhavitum arhati.° 
Viydgaparinamd nanu samydgah. 

Hanuman. Kumara idinim krtarthd® ‘smi. 

Buluan. Ahd gunavatti Ramasya yad ayam AryasyivaSayati 
hrdayam. Yadi nityaydsas ° tasya mahAtmanah caritasravanakuti- 
hali m= manah. 

Haxumiy. Kumara 4riiyatam. Sa khalu dharmasamraksanir- 
tham manusatim upagatd bhagavan Visnuh. 

Hitva rajasukham pitur vacanatd naktaficaran kanané 

hatva Sirpanakhanikararugitin anvisya Sitam hrtim | 

krtva Balivadhirjiténa suhrda sétum vyatitambudhir 

Lanké‘am hatavims tam anyam akardt priyad Ayddhyam 
punah || [43]. 

Tatah sahasradhikam ayutam varganim anurabjitajivaldkah 
svargalikam itd gatavan. 


! A® Hanumann, 2 A® dridivakurvats, 

? B kim aha. ed yateayriham, 

5 A’ Garam. . krtintas team. 

7 A® dhirah. * This sentence seems to want a negative. 
*B 


prakytiaths, 
© So B; A nétydyatas, an error perhaps due to Dravidian pronunciation (cf. Tamil 
tA” ryatitdmbudhib. 
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Buimau. Arya mahin ayam anugrahah. Kathéyam amrtaséka 
iva Sravanayob.! 
Vipvapwaran. Yathivad anusthitadasanam* amaradhipater 
nivédayami. 
Haxumin. Evam gacchatu bhavin punardaréandya. (Nistranta 
vidyadharah saha priyayd.) 
Adya mé saphalam caksuh smaritas cipi Raghavah | 
bhiiyas tvadgatrasamélésam icchaty és4 tanur mama || [44]. 
(Iti parigvajati.) Kumara Dhirtaristrin adhikrtyfiga * mé 
nigcayah. 
Anaticiravimuktair nisthurair mustipitaih 
sphutitaprthusarira vairinas tavakinah | 
ranasiras! hataniam Kaurava raksasanam 
gatiblir aviralabhih sodhayisyanti mirgam || [45]. 
Buiman. Evam céd vyarthd mé bhujayugalaydr* bharah. 
Hanuman. Bhavatv évam tavat karisyé.' 
Nirghustasuski4anidositAsiin ® 
kartismi sanndéjjvalanaprakadan ? | 
Parthasya satkétulalamavasi 
praksinapaksin yudhi Dhartarastrin |) [46]. 
Buiman. Distyi sanathih Pandavih. 
Hasuman. Kumara kin té bhiyah priyam upaharami ? 
Buiman. 
Priyam priyéya vihitam vasikrta 
vijitya sarvé paripanthinah pathi | 
tvadamgasamgac ca tanur visddhita 
krtairthabhiitaih kim ivanyad isyate || [47]. 


( Bharatavakyam.) 
Tathipy étivad astu. 
Dosis ca na4am upayantu krtav amusyiam 
bhiiyS bhavam® ksapayatan ® mama Nilakanthah | 


' After this sentence the text of B begins to expand so as to include a further 
episode, See Appendix. 

* B yivad ddistham anusthilam, * A adhikptya ésa, 

+ So A and B, * B Evam éva karigyé. 

* A nigghtgfha-, B wirgghistha-. Tho line seems to be a reminiscence of Mahabhir. 
Drdga-p., lxxvii, 4, dughdtanyai co nispéfuh sanirghdiah savidyutah; then nirghuats 
will correspond to senirghdta, though I can quote no authority for the compound 
verb except nirghiga (of, Nalép., xii, 3, parieamghogta), 

| sanndjealanaprabiain, A sinndjvalanaprabidam, 


T A nl 
* A 'bhovom, with avagraha; B bhayam, 
* 4 and B ksapayatam, 
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nirdhartaristranivyatim nikhilim dharitrim 
payin nrpah savijayd “yam i Ajatagatruh || [48]. 
Iti Nilakanthakaviviracitah Kalydnasdugandhitam nama vydyégah 
samaptah, 


APPENDIX 
I print here the conclusion of the play in the expanded version 
given in B (see above, p. 47, mn. 1). The text as given in the Pandit’s 
collation is very corrupt, and I therefore print it exactly as it is found, 
with some attempts at restoration in footnotes, 
Buimau. Arya mahin ayam anugrahah. Kathéyam amrtastka 
iva Stravanayoh. 
Viova®. Asti sandédah. 
Hanu”®, Sambddhitd ‘smi (sdfijalir ulthaya), Kim ajiapayati 
dévah ? ‘ 
Vioyi°. Nanu® dsanasthénaiva bhavata éritavyam. 
Haxvu®. Anugrhitd ‘smi (wpavisati), 
Vipya’. 
Yah saiijitam* pura Rimé dévG Narayanah prabhuh | 
tasya sakhyam* priyam pasya Draupadim Janakim iva || 
Haxvu’. Samyag anubddhité ‘smi. 
VipyA*. Yavad adistham 5 anusthitam amaradhipatér nivédayami. 
Unsiv. Yad bhavaté rocaté. (Niskrinté vidyaddharah saha 
priyaya.) 
Haxvu’. Kumara margam idésaya. 
Buimay. Ita itah. (Ubhdu parvatdvataranam natayited.*) 
Buiman. Iyam aéramanikatavartini vrksam adhyasinaé kim api 
cintayanti Yajfiastnaduhita. 
Hanw’. 
Adya me saphalam caksuh smiritas cipi Righavah | 
bhiiyas tvadgitrasamélésam icchaty @s4 tanur mama || 
(Porigvajati. Tatah pravigati Driwpadi.). 
Dedveanl. Kinnu hu ciraadi nahi? 
Usniv’ (wpasrtya). Dévi siddhas t@ mandrathah. 
Draveapl (sdiijalir wtthaya). Jédu nahd. Naha ko &so ? 
Buiman. Nanv iryd Hanuman. 


+ Read Nane, 3 Read saijdtab. * Read sakhe, 
® Read ddistam. 4 Grammar ! 
T Read UbAdu, 
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Dravpapi. Jédu ayyd! vipakhkhaparipidiinam itthidnam sara- 

nibhids, ettha upavisadu.* 

Hanvu’®. Bhadre, 

Ajatasatrupramukhair bhratrbhir dhvastasatrubhih | 
adhisthitapadaih sirdham ciram harsam avapnuhi || 

Asva kumara asva.* (Sarvé upavisanti.) 

Buimau (puspany upaniya). Amini grhnisva, 

DrAvpanl (grhited saharsam). Ajja khu maé dinna dattam telleki- 

sirabhidd Gandhamédanatti.* 

Hanvu’. Ayévainamatisihasin * niyuktavati. 

Drivpapi. Nahi nahi, annpam mé mandhard ho.* 

Hanvu’. Katham anya iti? 

Drivpapi. Saccavam* sunidu ajj5.§ Nivuttassa madnannihi- 

yanévasurasammamasamd ” samarigamd bhavissadi. 

Hanvu’. Tatas tatah ? 

DrAvpapi. Kim tassadi .. . tassa gandhappamddabahalattana- 

dassanattiyya vivida karissaditti sSandhiavajéna éva evva kidam.’? 

Hanv’. Apy ayam manorathah Purandaréna viditah ? 

DrAvupapi. Vididau ayya éva ayyadassanam uvahadie antié maé 

savvO Naradamuhéna vividubhavanam gaé Ajjuné ppadsidé." 

Haxv*. Sarvam atyangirasa * sunitam. Bhadré kim idinim maya 

kartavyam ? 

Dravpapi. Viramkhitavvd." 

Hanvu’®. Kah saméayah? Kim idinim? Vada. 
Anaticiravimuktair nisthurair mustipataih 
sphutitaprthusarira vairinas tavakinah | 
ranasirasi hatanim Kaurava riksasinim 
gatibhir aviralabhih 43dhayisyanti margam || 

Bulmay. Evam céd vyarthd mé bhujayugalaydr bhairab. 


pe atte ef. above, p. 36, n. 5. * Read wravisadu, 
» Assea would be better spelling. 

* Corrupt: read te/fokka- (Pischel, Gr. d. Pktspr., § 196). 

* Ay. . . wlhinam atisthasin ? 

* Apparently for agnd mé mandrahd asi. 

? Perhaps correct (Skt. satyakam): cf. Pischel, Pkt., § 230. Bat more probably 
eaccam ham OF saccagam, 

* Read ayyd. 

* Read pivutlasamadnam nahdnam décdsurasamgdmasamd, 

* Read -dassanam ti ayyd vividam . . . eovam evca kidam. 

™ Perhaps to be corrected to Videlé ayya: ercam ayyadassanam wrahidae (or 
uvaadde ?) and maé savvam Narafanuhéna vicuhabhacanam (Le. vibudhabhavanam) 
gat Ajjuné padsidam, 

| Alythgirasam ? 

% Perhaps Ciram ayyd rakhkhidaves ; see above, p. 36, mn. 5. 
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Drivpapi. Esé mé panad ajjassa ranabhimie vattamanassa 


sanpihidéna ayyéna uggappanadthi samghdhidavvé ' sattusam . . . 


Haxu®. Evam é@va karisyé. 
Nirgghdsthasuskisanisositasiin 
kartismi sannéjvalanaprakadéam ® | 
Parthasya satkétulalamavasi 
praksinapakgin yudhi Dhirtaristran || 
Tvam api 
Tyaktvédam vanavasaduhkham acirat sAjiatavaisam priyé 
niktisthkrtamatram étya mudité saugandhikam va ripdh * | 
Paulémiva Satakratoh kratudatiny ahaturamyidagit 4 
bhartur bhitahataé ca ® jivitatardr bhadré phalam dasyasi || 
DrAveavi. Anugahidamhi.! 
Hanvu’. Kumara kim aparam maya kartayyam ? 
Buiman. Arya, 
Prita priya tvayi vibhd nayané krtirthé 
déva prasidya vikrtigasi gumbhyakédah * | 
siugandhikam surabhigandhi surarcitam vah 
kalyanasampadudayadbhutakimadhénuh || 
(Bharatavakyam.) 
Tathipy étavad astu. 
Dosa¢ ca nigam upayantu krtav amusyam 
bhiyd bhayam ksapayatim * mama Nilakanthah | 
nirdhirtarastraniyatim nikhilim dharitrim 
payin nrpah s6 "yam Ajitasatruh | 
' Read ayyaset .. . wayappanddchim samchohadares, 


' See notes on verso 40 above, 
a Sie f 


* Probably guhyekéiam., | 
* Read bharam ksapayatin, and see notes on verse 49 above, pp. 47-8, 


STUDIES IN SEMITIC KINSHIP 


By Brenpa 4. SELIGMAN 


L THE RELATIONSHIP SYSTEM 
Tntroduction, 


The Problem stated, 

Relationship Svatem of the Beni Amer. . 

The formation of the plural of the word for " father " in Hebrew. 

The Semitic Terma of Relationship, with table. 

Examination of the terms weed in Arabic for father-in-law, with special 
reference to the sociological aspect of the change in the meaning of these 
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Me material upon which this paper is based is in the first instance 

taken from the Relationship systems and customs of a Sudan 
Arab tribe (the Kababish1) and of the Beni Amer, a Hamitic tribe 
whom I have been able to study myself in the Sudan by means of the 
genealogical method. Miss Moss kindly collected a list of relationship 
terms in Malta for me, which I have used. The reat of the material 
has been taken from dictionaries, and although I am fully aware 
of the inadequacy of material culled from dictionaries, yet 
in this case the method is inevitable. Full investigation into 
the relationship system and social organizations of the Ambharic- 
speaking Abyssinians would be of the greatest value, and a complete 
examination of the Maltese terms would also be of interest. IT have 
had much help from friends, though they are in no case responsible 
for my conclusions. Chief among these is Professor 8. Langdon, who 
has given me much information. I am also indebted to Dr. Hall, 
Professor Zammit, Dr. Czermak, and Mr. 8, H. Ray for references. 


I. Tae Prowcem 
The use of the classificatory system of relationship by the Beni 
Amer, a people speaking a Semitic language, led me to examine the 
terms of relationship in Semitic languages generally, This examination 
indicated that the Arabic and Hebrew systems are based on a 
classificatory system and not upon a family system.2 Besides demon- 


*" The Kababish: A Sudan Arab tribe": Harvard African Studies, Varia 
Africana, vol. ii, 1918. 

*"'The classificatory system groups together various relationships which we 
distinguish, while others which we group together are separated, The simplest 
way to understand its essential characters is to recognize that the classificatory 
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strating this, I hope to show how deeply sociological factors may 
influence language. This is an idea which seems so obvious to the 
anthropologist that it should need no apology. It is, however, 
frequently overlooked by philologists, with the result that in con- 
structing rules in grammar cause and effect are confused. 

If. Retationsuir System oF THE Bent AMER 

As already stated, the classificatory system is based upon the 
principle that kinship terms are used towards members of the clan or 
smaller group, not as we are accustomed to use them, towards members 
of the family only. Thus, in a simple classificatory system in which 
descent is reckoned in the male line, every brother of the father will 
be called “ father", and their wives “ mother ”’, and all their children 
“ brothers " and “ sisters", In a system in which descent is reckoneil 
in the female line, while the sons of the father's brother may not even 
be considered as relations, the children of the mother’s sister are treated 
as own brother and sister. 

The Beni Amer inhabiting the plains of the Red Sea Coast in the 
Sudan are a Hamitie people who speak a Semitic language—Tigré, 
Tigré is the modern representative of Geez or Ethiopic, the liturgical 
language of Abyssinia, which is itself said to show closer affinities 
to Sabwan (with inscriptions that date back to at least the ninth 
century B.C.) than it does to Arabic or Hebrew. Thus, Tigré, though 
a living language, may be looked upon as containing elements that 
are older than either Arabic or Hebrew. 

Itis not relevant here to examine all the evidence that points to the 
fact, that, though the Beni Amer now reckon descent in the male line, 
they were formerly matrilineal ; nor need I go into all the details of 
their relationship system, which I hope to deal with elsewhere, The 
terms in use in their system will be seen in the comparative table, and 


system is founded on the clan or other similar social group, while our system is founded 
on the family, All members of the speaker's clan who are of the same generation 
as himself stand to him in the same relation as his own brothers and sisters; all 
members of his father's clan of the preceding generation stand in the same relation 
to himeclf as the father or the father's sister; all of the generation before receive 
the same designation as his grandfather, Similarly, all those of the mother’s clan 
and of her generation are classed with the mother and the mother’s brother : oll 
those of a wife's clan and of her generation stand in the same relation as her actual 
brothers and sisters, while all of the preceding generation are classe] with her parents, 
This application of terms of relationship to wide groups of relatives may 

after the clan-organization has disappeared, and the exact way in which the terms 
are applied varies greatly with the nature of the social organization, so that the 
system often preserves evidence of social conditions which are no longer present,” 
—Notes and Queries on Anthropology, 1912, pp. 149, 150, 
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here I need only point out the outstanding features. The Beni Amer 
have no word for father’s brother, but address him as yiba, “ my 
father.”! The children of the father’s brother and all men whom he 
calls “ brother”, using this term in its classificatory sense, are called 


“ brother ” and “ sister’, But it must be noted that the Beni Amer- 


have adopted the usual Arab marriage with the father’s brother's 
daughter, and after this has taken place a man will no longer call 
his wife's brother “ brother”, but -will use the term for brother-in-law, 

It will be seen in the table that although no word for father's brother 
is found in Tigré, the father’s sister is amaitye. As the father’s sister's 
husband is called bis amaitye (spouse of the amaitye), I suspected that 
ameitye was not an original Tigré word, but introduced from Arabic. 
It seemed unlikely that this feminine form of ‘am should have been 
retained from ancient times when the word ‘amm was itself unknown. 
This suspicion was confirmed by comparison with the Ethiopie in 
which no words for either kind of uncle existed originally, brother of 
father and brother of mother being used for these relations. In later 
Ethiopic versions of the Bible did has been introduced to mean 
paternal uncle, hal, Aalto, and amaitye in Tigré are thus a borrowing 
from the Arabic." 


Ill, Tar Piura, or “ Farner” tx HeEprew anp ARABIC 


In Hebrew and Arabic the plural of the word for father is formed 
by adding the regular ending for feminine nouns, The explanation 
accepted by Semitic scholars is entirely unsatisfactory from an 
anthropological point of view. Broken plurals, which are common 
in Arabic, are treated as feminines; abstract nouns are also feminine, 
so that the plural of father is considered to be an abstract, meaning 
fatherhood? But fatherhood is not a primitive conception at all, 
and, therefore, @ priori, it is unlikely that fatherhood should have been 
an earlier meaning than fathers for the noun in the plural form. 
Further, people using the classificatory system, though they may 
think and speak of their own father or of the father of so-and-so, 
do not think or speak about the individual fathers of various people ; 
these, if of the same generation as their own father and his brothers ; 

* Yiba was always said in answer to the question, “ What do you call" so-so", 
when the person named was informant’s father, it is, therefore, probably a vocative. 

® Tam indebted to J, Leveen for this information. 

*T am not clear whether Semitic echolars consider abstract nouns as originally 


and essentially feminine, or that as the abstract ending is the same as the feminine 
ending, the two forms have been confused. 
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would naturally fall into the group of fathers, Le. the group of elders 
to which their own father belongs. All other men of their father's 
generation would be either mother’s brothers or fathers-in-law, or else 
they would be entirely outside the social group. 

The view that the plural of “ father” originally indicated a group 
of men of the generation of the speaker's own father, and that the 
primitive Semitic stock used the term father in the classificatory way 
just as the Beni Amer do at the present day,! throws light on problems 
which might otherwise have been regarded as purely linguistic, and 
brings the peculiar formation of the plural of father in Hebrew and 
Arabic in line with Memhof's Law of Polarity. By this law, which 
was first enunciated for Fulane, “. . . a person in the plural becomes 
a collection of people, which may be looked upon as a thing, and is 
therefore treated as belonging to that class, Reversing, we say * There- 
fore, the plural of a thing will be a person’. Thus we see that the 
masculine and feminine genders have been developed out of the 
relations between persons and things. In exact correspondence with 
Ful we find that the Somali masculine plural takes a feminine form 
and the feminine plural a masculine form.”’ 2 

If the Law of Polarity be considered to apply to Arabic, it not only 
explains the peculiar plural formation of the word for father, but 
gives a reasonable theory for the perverse behaviour of the numerals 
and the treatment of broken plurals.* [ do not know whether 


* Tt must be borne in mind that the classificatory system of relationship is not 
in itself evidence for group-marriage, and no further significance is attached to it 
than is indicated in the footnote on p. 51. 

* Carl Meinhof, An Introduction to the Study of African Languages, translated by 
A. Werner, p. 149, 

* Broken plurals are treated as feminine singular, the adjectives and verbs Agreeing 
with a broken plural noun take the feminine singular endings, The numerale 3-10 
have feminine endings when applied to masculine nouns, and the masculine endings 
when applied to feminine nouns, The following is an extract from a letter Professor 
Langdon was kind enough to write me on the subject, “It js customary in 
Semitic to we the numerals 3-10 before masculine plurals in the feminine, ‘This 
is probably due to the fact that a group of three or more was at first regarded 
as a collective or an abstract idea. Three men was regarded os threeness of men, 
henee the numeral 3 was written with the abstract ending af or a in Hebrew, 
usually in the construct af, fh, Naturally this syntax arose with masculine 
Plurals first. When they wished to use these numerals before feminine plurals nothing 
remained for them to do but to differentiate by dropping the abatract ending of the 
numerals, This abstract ending af ia identical with the feminine ending, and con- 
sequently it looks as though they employ feminine numerals before masculine plurals 
and masculine plurals before feminine plurals.” I quote it with full acknow- 
ledgment and thanks, and feel that it is almost ungracious to Point out that the word 
“natarally’ betrays an attitude of mind philological rather than anthropological, 
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Professor Meinhof's theory has been accepted by Arabic scholars, 
but since writing the above I have looked up Die Sprachen der Hamiten 
and see that Professor Meinhof considers the very points that I have 
indicated as evidence of Polarity in Semiticlanguages. ‘‘So,forexample, 
the Hebrew ah “ father ” takes the feminine plural and isa, ““ woman,” 
the masculine plural. The masculine substantive takes the feminine 
form of the numeral, the feminine the masculine.”’} 


IV. Tue Semrric Terms or RELATIONSHIP 


The principal relationship terms are given in the table printed 
on p. 56; a few other terms which are of interest in the languages in 
which they occur, but not of importance to the whole group, have 
been left out purposely so as to make the table concise, and will be 
treated separately in the text. 

A glance at the table will show the remarkable similarity between 
the majority of terms. That this similarity should have been preserved 
throughout a long period and over so wide an area is in itself important. 
Moreover, it immediately throws the divergencies into relief and seems 
to challenge a sociological explanation for them. The most striking 
features are :— 

(1) There is no word for father’s brother common to the Semitic 
languages. 

(ii) Nor is there a word for mother’s brother running through the 
group. 

(ii) Words related to the Assyrian emu are common to the whole 
group with slight differences of meaning. 

(iv) The words father, mother, brother, sister, son, and daughter 
are similar throughout the group. 

The absence of a common word ior father’s brother, the actual 
classificatory use of yiba my father (i.e. for my father’s brother) among 
the Beni Amer and the peculiar formation of the plural of the word 
for father in Hebrew and Arabic all point to the conclusion that the 
Semitic relationship systems are founded on the classificatory system. 


The words for son and daughter, brother and sister in Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Tigré can all be derived from the Babylonian terms, and call for 
no comment except that in the Sudan the word walad from the root 
I cannot understand why this syntax arose first with masculine nouns, and fail to 
see why it should be a natural development of a language when still in a com- 


paratively primitive form. 
1 Carl Meinhof, Sprachen der Hamiten, Hamburg, 1912, p, 227, footnote 1. 
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w.l.d. (Assyrian, Hebrew, and Arabic), meaning to bear, is more 
frequently used than ibn, a son. 

Father —The Babylonian, Hebrew, and Arabic words for father 
are practically the same. The Maltese word for father is puzzling. 
It may be supposed that the Semitic word has disappeared, and a word 
of Italian origin, related to meszere, master, has taken its place,’ as 
other words of undoubted Italian origin occur in the system. 

Father's Brother-—There is no word for father’s brother in the 
Babylonian texts, nor is there any word in Hebrew. The rather 
doubtful translation of emu rab as uncle will be considered later. 

In Arabic the word for paternal uncle is ‘amm, Though 
this word means father’s brother, it is used in a much wider 
sense. Among the Kababish where I made a genealogical table 
of the chief's family, the brother of the paternal grandfather was 
regarded as ‘amm, and in some cases when the relationship had to be 
sought several generations back, the descendants still spoke of one 
another as ibn ‘amm and bint ‘amm respectively. Generally speaking, 
among Sudan Arabs the son of the ‘amm means a member of the 
speaker's tribal division. Everywhere among Arab-speaking peoples 
‘amm is a polite form of address to an elder or superior in rank. In 
Egypt a man addresses an old man of inferior rank, to whom he wishes 
to speak pleasantly, as my father, not as my ‘amm. Doughty relates 
that a lad of the family of the Emir of Jebel Shammar told him that 
though he loved his father’s feeble-minded brother, “ he did not 
name him ’ammy, mine uncle.” 4 

If Arabic is based on a classificatory system and the term for father 
originally included father’s brother, it is necessary to consider whether 
the use of “am for father’s brother in Arabic may not be a com- 
paratively late introduction. 'Amm, meaning father’s brother, 1s not 
found in Hebrew, Tigré, or Amharic. In Maltese ‘amm was used for 
father’s brother, but has been supplanted by an Italian word si. 
Roberison Smith points out that 'amm is used by an Arab writer as in 
Hebrew, meaning people, when referring to a tribe who refused to 

1 Dr, Zammit docs not believe this to be the case; he considers that missier 
is derived from a Maltese verb sarisir, to, become, ripen. In favour of the antiquity 
of messicr in Maltese, he states that “ Our Father which art in Heaven ™ is translated 
messierna, and he asserts that ab does not occur at all in Maltese. In personal names, 
such as Bu-Hagar, one might see an abbreviation of abu, and this is the view of some 
scholars. Words such as bueu/f, a hairy beetle, bufeiia, a very tal ]man, are common 
and are analogous to a common use of ab in Arabic, 

® Varia Africana, op. cit., p. 138. 

2 (. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 1888, vol. ii, p. 20. 
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desert another branch of the same stock, and called them the 
“sons of its ‘amm”. He adds that ‘amm in the sense of paternal 
uncle, which is a use peculiar to Arabic, seems to be a comparatively 
late development.! 

We have seen that by the Sudan Arabs the word is used almost in 
a classificatory way. This is something of a paradox, for the 
classificatory system should not have a special term for father’s brother, 
and the Sudanese use nearly approaches the sense mentioned by 
Robertson Smith, a view supported by Wellhausen, who says that 
probably the original meaning of ‘amm is “those united, connected, 
related”? Hugo Winckler also considers “ gens’ to be the earlier 
meaning of ‘amm in Arabia? 

While the word ‘amm, meaning uncle or kinsman, does not occur 
in Hebrew and it is common with the meaning “ people", scholars are 
not agreed as to which is the prior meaning. A conclusion the reverse 
of that of the authorities mentioned above is held by Dr. Paton," 
and apparently is also supported by the late Dr. Buchanan Grey. 
As ‘amm occurs in proper names in Hebrew, the difference of opinion 
arises from the translation of these names. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the evidence on which these conclusions are based, for if 
the authorities are right who consider that ‘amm existed in Hebrew as 
a kinship term and thereby infer that this meaning is older than the 
meaning “ people”, much of my argument falls to the ground. For 
if Hebrew lost its definite word for paternal uncle (it must be noted 
that Dr. Buchanan Grey gives it a wider meaning, such as agnate or 
kinsman), it might be inferred that Tigré, also, once possessed a word 
for paternal uncle and that it had been lost. It would, however, be 
very difficult to explain how, if once the term for this relative had 
passed into disuetude, it could have been replaced by the term 
meaning “ father", 

There are seventy-five names compounded with ob and oh in 


* Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage, London, 1903, p, 72. 
* J. Wellhausen, Giltinsche Nachrichten, 1893, p, 430, 
* Hugo Winckler, Arabish-Semitisch-Orientalisch : Mitt. der Vorderas (Fesellach, 
14, pe 15, | 
“The two main differences in relationship which the Semitic languages know 
are am and ham, the former indicates in later [times] the father's brother, the latter 
relatives acquired through marriage. As the former alao means ‘das volk', it is 
clear that this is the original meaning of the word, the members of the ‘gens " 
who, because of their blood relationship, belong together as brothers and do nat 
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Hebrew, and only nineteen with ‘amm. If it can be shown that these 
nineteen names correspond closely with those in ob and oft, where there 
is no doubt about their translation by the relationship terms father and 
brother respectively, then it is argued “amm can also be translated by 
a relationship term. 

Of these nineteen names, six are place names, which are not found 
at all in names with ob and oh. The nineteen names fall into five 
different formations, two of these formations are not found in the 
names ob and of, and ten out of the nineteen fall into these two groups. 

In the six place names Dr. Buchanan Grey considers that ‘anun 
cannot be translated kinsman, and may mean people. Among the 
thirteen personal names there are three in which Dr. Buchanan Grey 
does not’ accept the rendering kinsman, and two that he considers 
obscure. Thus, eleven out of nineteen cannot be considered parallel 
to the names compounded with a relationship term. Of the remaining 
eight personal names, Dr. Buchanan Grey says: “ The parallels in 
favour of DY ['amm] denoting kinsman or being a divine name, 
balance one another, at first sight the parallels in the remaining names 
with names in M1 (God] appear to incline the balance in favour of 
Dy) being a divine name. But the balance of probability is at best 
very slight, and on other grounds it seems to me most likely that in 
the names parallel to names in ON [father] and MS, the element DY 
means kinsman.” 1 

It is recognized that ‘amm is one of the earliest and widest spread 
of Semitic designations of the deity, Though in origin it is looked upon 
asa title like El, Baal, Adon, and Melek, in certain cases it became the 
proper name of adeity. The chief god of Kataban (South Arabia) was 
'4mm2 Dr. Buchanan Grey rejects the translation of ‘amm in these 
names by the name or title of the deity, because of the improbability 
of so pronounced a cult of this god in Palestine as the occurrence of 
such names would imply, Kataban, the centre of this worship, being 
remote from, though not out of communication with, Palestine. In 
favour of the translation kinsman, he brings forward the evidence of 
Himyaritic names. In these, the element ‘wmm can be paralleled with 
other relationship terms, but it should be noted that they are found 
in a part of the world where the god ‘amm was worshipped. While 
making use of the same evidence, Mr. Paton seems to draw his con- 


? Buchanan Grey, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, p. 54, 
* Buchanan Grey, Encyclopedia Bitlica, Art. Ammi., and Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names, p. 42 et seq. 
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clusion largely from the social organization of the Semites. Here he 
follows Robertson Smith and McLennan in supposing that the Arabs 
passed from matrilineal to patrilineal descent by means of a period of 
polyandry. But Mr. Paton brings no fresh evidence in support of this 
hypothesis, which is not generally accepted by anthropologists.! Thus 
we ste there is no positive evidence in favour of the translation of 
‘amu in these names as kinsman. 

Apart from this doubtful use of ‘amm as kinsman in Hebrew, the 
antiquity of ‘am as a relationship term depends upon its use in Sabean. 

Although the Hebrew Lexicon 2 gives both the meanings, “ people ” 
and “paternal upcle”’, to ‘am in Sabean, all the references to the 
latter meaning are also to proper names. Dr. Buchanan Grey, in a 
letter, stated that there is a Saban inscription? in which BY 
is used in the plural, and must refer to individuals, and he translates 
the word kinsman or agnates, not paternal uncles. Further light 
might be thrown on the subject of the antiquity of ‘amm as a relation- 
ship term if it could be determined whether ’amm in Maltese belonged to 
the early Semitic stratum of the language, or whether it is due to more 
recent Arabic influence. Again, although ‘amm does not occur in 
Amharic, amat means father-in-law and mother-in-law! The 
derivation of this term is also important, it is possible that it may 
be derived from the Assyrian root emu, If, however, it was 
borrowed from Arabic, it must have been introduced at a time 
when the marriage with the paternal uncle’s daughter had become 
customary and the word had already acquired the secondary meaning 
of father-in-law that it now possesses in Arabia. 

A further difficulty arises in that Professor Langdon has translated 
emu rabu, literally “ great father-in-law’, as “ uncle ", but in giving 
this meaning he tells me that he does not imply any connexion between 
the uncle and the father-in-law, and suggests that “ great father-in- 
law” might be used as a courtesy term for the uncle. No other 
word for uncle occurs in the Babylonian texts, and emu rahy is only 
found in the syllabaties which are comparatively late, and date from 
about 2200 n.c. Emu rabu, not found in the humerous texts but only 
in syllabaries, is given as the equivalent of a Sumerian word murum, 
which could not be translated_by emu alone. Professor Langdon 


+ For further discussion of Robertson Smith's hypothesis see Studies in Semitic 
Kinship, 11, Cousin Marriage, 

® Brown, Driver, & Briggs. 

1 Corpus Inacriptionum Semiticorum, iv, 376, 

‘ C. H. Armbruster, Initia Amharica, Cambridge, 1910, 
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states that emu alone without the addition of rabu means father-in- 
law, and this word is common and is found in the earlier texts. 

It was necessary to make this statement, as it is on Professor 
Langdon’s authority that the meaning “uncle” has been attached 
to emu rabu, He very kindly went into the evidence for this translation 
for me, and came to the conclusion that the word is late and 
uncommon, only occurring in the sy!labaries, that it means something 
different to emu, and it was because there was no word for “ uncle“ 
that he had suggested this interpretation. If this suggestion he 
accepted, its implication must be considered in the discussion of cousin 
marriage. > : 

Mother's Brother.—There is no word either in Babylonian or Hebrew 


meaning mother’s brother. In Arabic Ales hal from the root to 


* administer”; Aalie (my maternal uncle) in Tigré. The root of this 
word does not occur in Babylonian,’ nor is it represented in Maltese. 


The plural Jl ro akweal is used to mean “ mother’s kinsmen”, 


but among the Kababish who so seldom marry a woman out of their 
own division, a man’s mother’s kinsmen are generally his own kinsmen, 
therefore his Aulad ‘amm. However, in those few cases where a man 
had married a woman of another division, the son referred to his 
mother’s relatives as his ahwal, The feminine form means mother’s 
sister and wife of the mother’s brother. In Hebrew "11" is used for 
uncle, both the brother of the father and the brother of the mother, but 
this word also means a beloved one or friend. 

Father-in-law.—Words with the root i.m., meaning father-in-law, 
related to the Babylonian root emu are common to many Semitic 
languages,? and are also found in Tebdawi, a Hamitic language 
spoken by the Hadendowa, a people closely related physically to 
the Beni Amer. 

The Babylonian root means “ to surround, to guard”. 

Arabic . ham(v), 
Hebrew . fam. 


Ethiopic . ham. 
Aramaic . hama. 
Tigré . hamue (with Ist pers. poss. pron.). 


1 T am indebted to Professor Langdon for this information, 

? T am indebted to Dr. Alan Gardiner for the information that the Coptic word 
shom, alao found once in the eighteenth dynasty, may be an equivalent of the same 
word, If this is so, it suggests that the word is common to both the Hamitic and 
Semitic groups, Its presence in Tebdawi alone would not be conclusive, as it might 
be a borrowed word, 
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Though the word ham(i) means father-in-law in Arabic, and though 
this is the meaning given in the dictionary, and the feminine form 
means mother-in-law, colloquially it is only used for wife's brother. 
In Tigré it means father-in-law. In Egypt and the Sudan the word for 
father-in-law or mother-in-law would never be used as terms of address. 
The polite form of address to a father-in-law is “ paternal uncle”, 
When a man has made the usual Arab marriage with his paternal 
uncle's daughter, his father-in-law is his paternal uncle, but the same 
term is used when husband and wife are unrelated, 

The usual term for father-in-law and all wife's relatives in general, 
both in Egyptian and Sudanese Arabic, is nasih, but even this would 
be considered impolite as a term of address. It is curious that the root 


j—! means “to trace the pedigree of ”, and nasib is given in the 
dictionary as relative, kinsman. Nishth is the common word in 
colloquial Arabic for “ genealogy”. Thus, it should mean related to 
by blood, not united by marriage, so it presumably came into use after 
the bint ‘amm marriage had been established. I have been unable to 
trace this word in other Semitic languages. 

Relatives by Marriage —Another group of words for relations by 
marriage occurs in Babylonian, Hebrew, Arabic, and Malteso. These 
words are derived from the root h.t.n, 

Hebrew }NM hétén wife's father. 
In the feminine, wife's mother, 
[AM hoton daughter's husband. 
Bridegroom. 

The verb is only represented in the hithpel and means “ to make 

oneself a daughter’s husband” or “ form an alliance with ”. 


Arabic Cr= Hatan—trelation by marriage, 
wife's kinsman. 
ahi ae 
O3-> Hutun—telationship on the 
wife's side, 


These words occur in the literary language, but are not used in the 
colloquial dialects of Egypt or the Sudan. 


In Arabic the verb <3 in the first form means. “to 


* Profeseor Langdon tells me it is not found in Babylonian, and Mr. H. Lowe 
has kindly looked in several Hebrew lexicons, and has been unable to find the root, 
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circumcise’; in the third form “to ally oneself by marriage "’, and 
in the eighth “ to be circumcised ". 


Babylonian . . Hatanu—a son-in-law. 
Aramaic. . Hataa—a son-in-law. 
Maltese . . HMatim—father-in-law. 


In old Hebrew it is only the hushand’s father (i.e. woman speaking) 
who is addressed as hom," whereas in the other languages words from 
this root mean relative by marriage irrespective of the sex of the 
speaker. This seems to emphasize the importance of the distinction 
between husband's father and wife's father, thus stressing the function 
of the wife's father (the {17) as opposed to the husband's father 
(the DM). In Arabic where words from the root h.t.n. oceur, it appears 
that they might have been used for relatives by marriage, but primarily 
designated the relationship between a man and his wife's father. 

This connexion between the words circumcision and marriage has 
led to speculation as to the origin of circumcision as a preparation for 
marriage.” I do not propose to enter this discussion, but that two such 
ideas are expressed in the same root cannot be accidental, although 
this connexion may hold for only a small part of the area in which 
circumcision is found. This rite is one of the elements of the Hamito- 
Semitic culture complex, and is performed at varying ages.* 
Professor Langdon states that it was not practised in Babylonia, 
antl that the word Adlany, a son-in-law, means * one who is protected "’, 
and the root is found in such names as “ Protector of the Poor”. 
lf “to protect” is the original meaning of the root and hence the 
meaning of father-in-law as the protector of the son-in-law, then the 
word should date back to matrilineal conditions, and it must be 
supposed that some fresh cultural influence introduced circumcision. 
The wife's father now became the circumcisor, presumably in order 
to prevent his daughter marrying an uncircumcised man. 

Another and totally different explanation is possible, i.e. that the 
offices of circumcisor and father-in-law only became confused after 
the introduction of the marriage with daughter of the father’s brother. 
In this case we must suppose that the operation was always performed 


‘Tn late Hebrew and Aramaic, husband's ond wife's father: Brown, Driver, & 
Briggs, Hebrew Lexicon, 

® Articles “' Circumcision, " Introductory", "Muslim and Semitic: Hneyelo- 
perdia of Religion and Ethica, In these three articles varying views are held on the 
subject. 

7 ©. G, Seligman, " Some Aspects of the Hamitic problem in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan": Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. xlili, 1913. 
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by the father’s brother at whatever age was customary in the tribe ; 
as to-lay, the first shaving of the child's hair is performed by the 
‘amm among the Kababish. This does away with the grounds for 
holding the view that the identification of the father-in-law with the 
eircumecisor necessarily implies adult circumcision, According to 
Professor Langdon’s statements, consanguineous marriages were not 
allowed in Babylonia, and circumcision is not found. It is, therefore, 
necessary to suppose that the invading Semites did not influence the 
Sumerians in these particulars, But, if we can see the remnants of 
matrilineal descent and exogamy in the meanings of the words emu, 
“one who guards” “father-in-law”; fdtanu, “one who is 
protected,” “ son-in-law,’ and the Sumerian translation of emu, 
ushbar, “ side-male,” or “ male from outside”, then we may attribute 
the change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent to the fusion of the 
Semitic with the Sumerian culture. 

Two entirely opposite phenomena may result from the change 
from matrilineal to patrilineal descent. Each is dependent on the 
dominance of a certain idea. When the consanguineous marriages 
are regarded as incestuous, and the fear of incest is the dominant 
idea, then marriages which previously were only forbidden with 
relatives on the mother’s side become prohibited between persons 
who can trace any relationship at all. There is evidence that 
this has happened among many peoples in Africa, including the 
Nilotic tribes and the Baganda. On the other hand, when the 
inheritance of property has been the dominant idea, and it is 
backed by a sufficiently strong social organization, tribes have been 
able to discard their ideas of incest and adopt practical endogamy. 
This has also happened, and is spreading to-day, in Africa with the 
advance of Islam.* Whereas the former process with the recognition 
of consanguinity and the prohibition of all consanguineous marriages 
seems to have been the result in Babylonia, among such Semites 
as the Hebrews and the Arabs the opposite result is seen, ie. the 
obliteration of such bars to marriage as practically to amount to 
endogamy. ' 

Before leaving the subject of the father-in-law, another point 
must be brought forward. It is remarkable that there should be no 

1 In Sumerian there are five recogniged signs for father-in-law and a sixth, wshbar, 
which is dependent on a gloss, The sign for father-in-law is equated with that for 
the bdérii, the highly worthy “ mage". Eruno Meissner, “ Das Ideogramm, fir den 


Schwiegervater " Crienfaltatischer Litteratur Zeitung, vol. x, 1907, p. 9, 
*® Por a fuller discussion of this subject see“ Cousin Marriage ", Stwdies, ete., IT. 
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general Semitic word for mother's brother ; if, as we have supposed, 
ab was originally used in the classificatory sense, by analogy with other 
systems, there should be a word to distinguish the mother’s brother. 
Instead of this, the word we find running through all the Semitic 
systems is some derivative of the root 4.m., used to mean ~ related by 
marriage ", the oldest known form being the Babylonian root meaning 
to “guard”. A word meaning protector or administrator ts just what 
would be expected for the status of mother’s brother, as that is the 
function of the mother's brother in matrilineal society. Thus, it 1s 
possible that the words derived from the root A.m., to guard, may 
not originally have meant father-in-law, but mother’s brother. This 
is no more than a conjecture, but when the change in the use of 
the word denoting father-in-law in Arabic is considered, it does 
not seem an impossibility. In contradistinction to the paucity of 
words for uncle in Semitic languages generally, there are, as we 
have seen, several words for father-in-law. In Arabic there are 
no less than three words, all derived from separate roots, to designate 
the father-in-law, yet as the father-in-law is a person to whom the 
greatest respect must be shown, all these words have dropped from 
current speech and he is addressed as paternal uncle by a man (a woman 
would not address her father-in-law directly). 


V. Tue Agapic Tees FoR FATHER-IN-LAW 


The Arabic words for father-in-law are :— 

(i) Hom, derived from the root “to guard.”” or “to protect”, 
has almost dropped out of colloquial Arabic, but is used in the Sudan 
. to mean a brother-in-law. 

(ii) Hatan, derived from a root meaning to circumcise, only occurs 
in the classical language. (For consideration of the meaning of this 
term see above.) 

(iii) Nasib derived from a root meaning to trace descent, is the 
colloquial word, but is only used when speaking of the father-in-law, 
not when addressing him. 

(iv) "Amo, really father's brother, is now the polite form of address 
to the father-in-law. 

From the meanings of these terms it is obvious that the concept 
father-in-law is not a simple one such as father, mother, or brother. 
The latter imply less complex relationships corresponding to their 
congenital origin. The relationship of father-in-law, on the other 
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hand, not being congenital, but acquired, often with considerable effort, 
corresponds to, and implies, a less simple and a more Huctuating concept 
due to its acquired character, as against the static nature of the former. 
It cannot be a coincidence that the father-in-law is addressed as 
paternal uncle when the customary marriage is with the daughter of 
the paternal uncle, although it might be suggested that as ‘aim is 
an honourable term of address, it would naturally be used for a person 
0. highly respected as the father-in-law.” There is, however, no reason 
to revere the father’s brother more highly than the father, and it is 
more likely that the ‘am has acquired its honorific significance since 
the marriage with the daughter of the ‘amm has become customary, 
and the ‘amm had become the father-in-law; respect being due 
especially to that relative who will eventually provide a bride. 

In like manner nasib could only have come into use for father-in- 
law at a time when marriage with relatives was permitted, 

All these words which are (or have been) used for father-in-law in 
Arabic had originally other meanings ; and, just as at the present day, 
paternal uncle has come to mean father-in-law, it may be that hom 
was not originally father-in-law, indeed the meaning protector points to 
the possibility that the word may have once meant mother’s brother. 
The change from mother's brother to father-in-law is a very easy one 
among matrilineal exogamous peoples—in fact, among many such 
peoples the one word serves both functions, for among them the correct 
marriage is the cross-cousin marriage, ie. marriage with the mother's 
brother's danghter. Tempting as it would be to suppose that this 
had been the history of the word—first mother’s brother, secondly 
father-in-law (at a matrilineal exogamous period), then thirdly with 
a change to patrilineal conditions and the practice of consanguineous 
marriages— father-in-law,” allowing any, or no relationship between 
bride and bridegroom ; tempting as this would be there is not at present 
sufficient evidence to support this hypothesis, There is considerable 
evidence for previous matrilineal conditions among Semitic peoples, 
but I cannot find any for cross-cousin marriage. Here I must dissent 
from Sir James Frazer's view that the marriage of Jacob was a typical 
cross-cousin marriage, for though Rachel was the daughter of Jacob’s 
mother’s brother, Jacob's grandfather and Laban’s grandfather were 
brothers.’ Such a marriage might take place anywhere to-day among 
Arabs who favour marriage with the paternal uncle's daughter. If this 


* For further discussion see “ Cousin Marriage ", 
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suggestion that fiom may have originally meant mother’s brother 
be considered, the change must have taken place very early because 
the word is so widely distributed with the meaning “ relative by 
marriage", For one factor stands out clearly, viz. the words derived 
from i.m. have a wide distribution and all mean some person related 
by marriage, Then, if there has been a change in meaning, it must have 
happened very early, presumably asa result of the contact of Semites 
with non-Semitic peoples. Before this time it may have meant mother’s 
brother, and if cross-cousin marriage did exist at that time it would 
have meant father-in-law as well. 


VI. Conciusrons 


The outstanding features of the Semitic relationship terms 
are that the words for father, mother, and father-in-law— 
ab, um, hom—run right through the group, and there is a paucity of 
words for uncles, the brothers of the father and the mother 
respectively! Only in Arabic and Maltese * are both kinds of uncles 
distinguished. Considering the classificatory use of ab among the Beni 
Amer, and peculiar formation of the plural in Hebrew and Arabic, and 
the lack of any word for paternal uncle except in Arabic and Maltese, 
we may conclude that ab was used ina classificatory way throughout the 
Semitic group, and that the Semitic relationship system is based upon 
clan organization. Rivers * has put forward the view that the Semitic 
and Nilotic relationship systems are based on the institution of the 
extended or patriarchal family, and called this type of system the 
“kindred " system. If I am right that the Semitic system was 
originally based upon the clan, the “ kindred” system is only a 
development of the clan system. Further, from the fact that words 
from the root /.m. are found in all these languages, it must be assumed 
that the wife’s father did have a definite status, which was different 
from that of the father, and from the father’s brother, and it has been 


' Aem., however, does not occur in Maltese, 

* The Maltese relationship terms have obviously gone through much change. 
Barba is used for mother’s brother ; this isa Lombardy word for uncle. The father's 
brother is called ‘amm. 

* Kinship and Social Organization, p. 78 et seq. 

* Tam not certain whether this term should be retained, I hope to be in a better 
position to judge when I have worked out the material I have on the Nilotic systems, 
Unfortunately, I never discussed this point with Rivers, although he read the first- 
draft of this paper and gave me great encouragement to finish and publish it, agreeing 
as for as [ can remember, with all my main pointa, 
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suggested that this root might originally have indicated mother’s 
brother, though there is not sufficient evidence to prove this point. 

In this article I find that I have touched upon a very large 
number of problems, many of which would well repay more detailed 
study, which I am not competent to give. I feel linguists will scorn 
my attempt to base any conclusion on the comparative study of mere 
isolated words, and were the words any other than terms of relation- 
ship I should look upon such an attempt as unscientific, But relation- 
ship terms have an innate social significance and hence are both very 
stable in meaning and at the same time péculiarly liable to modification 
from social causes, As language is, above all, a social phenomenon, I 
have thought it worth while to see what I could learn from this attempt. 
While I am not ambitious enough to suppose it possible to furnish a 
solution to such questions as the working of Polarity in Arabic, 
the connexion between circumcision and marriage, the social 
system of Babylonia, or the spread of Semitic culture, I wish to urge 
that the detailed study of relationship terms can throw some light on 
all such weighty matters, 

(To be cointnued,) 





THE TALE OF SUTO AND TATO; KURDISH TEXT WITH 
TRANSLATION AND NOTES 


By B. Nrxrrexe and the late Major E. B: Soane 


Ixtropuctory Note 


ipae story of Suto and Tato is in no way fiction, it is a lively reality, 

and anyone even slightly acquainted with these far-distant, 
but beautiful and picturesque countries and their inhabitants, will 
confirm my statement. The principal actors, Shaikh Muhammad 
Sadiq, the Shaikh of Barzan, Tato, Osman—Suto's elder son, are no 
longer alive. I am not certain about Suto himself. This old man, 
a perfect type of a Kurdish chief ruling over the most impregnable 
region of Central Kurdistan, may yet be alive. At any rate, in 1918 
he was. Mulla Said, the narrator, was murdered in Urumia in July, 
1918, by his countrymen. Peace be on him! 

This man was my teacher of Kurdish. He knew his own language 
well, and many of its dialects ; as well as Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. 
He was a very learned Mulla, and the breadth of his views and under- 
standing were astonishing in one who had spent all his life in a remote 
corner of an unknown country. 

If the reader be desirous of acquainting himself better with the 
country of Central Kurdistan, the scene of the events related in the 
story, he will find many interesting materials in the Rev. Wigram’s 
Cradle of Mankind, and the following articles in the Journal of the 
Royal Geogr. Society: Capt. B. Dickson, “ Journeys in Kurdistan,” 
April, 1910; Major Maunsell, “ Central Kurdistan,” August, 1901 ; 
and Major Kenneth, “Central Kurdistan,” December, 1919. 
Major Maunsell’s map of the country is still the only one availabie. 

During the war I had a chance of visiting some of the Central 
Kurdish regions. There is no doubt that Horamar * is very well worth 
seeing. 

Inaccessible peaks, crags, spurs, precipices, a chaos of enormous 
rocks, high valleys with snow, deep cafions, the greenish-blue river 
of the Rubar i Shin, dangerous passes, practically no roads, a spot 
completely isolated. After seeing all this, one can better understand 
the character of the people. Savage and rude, uncouth and brave, 
1 Suto was alive in 1020. (E. B. 8.) 
* Also known as Oramar. (E. B. 8.) 
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they resemble Nature around them. Without these influences, Suto, 
Tato, and their compeers might seem to us a peculiar kind of being. 

I thought that their story being strictly true, might be of service to 
those who have to work among the Kurds and to deal with them. 

May I acknowledge here my sincere gratitude to the late 
Major E. B. Soane, without whose kind help I should not have been 
able to publish an English translation of this tale, 

B. N. 
THe TALE or Suro axp Tato 

Suto is Agha of the Duskani tribe, from the village of Horamar! 
and of the clan of Mala Miri. Tato is Agha of the Rekani? tribe, of 
the village of Razga, and the clan of Mala Mikail Agha. The Rekani, 
from early times till now, have been continuously under the hands of 
the Horamar Aghas, and in the time of Suto Agha they fell even more 
completely under their dominance. Suto, with his sons, his brothers, 
and the elders of his clan visited many persecutions and impositions 
upon the Rekani, and rendered them so desperate that the power of 
forbearance no longer remained to them. Tato, yet a youth, was a man 
of much courage, the like of whom had never been seen among the 

1 The Turkish administration classed Horamar as a “' nahiya" of the “ kaga " of 

Giaver, “ sandjak" of Hakkiari, and vilayet of Van. Horamar has on north, Ishtazin 
and Giaver; on north-west, Djilou, Haz, Tkhouma, Tiari; on south-west, Artosh, 
Rekan ; on south, Barzan; and on east, Shemdinan, Horamar is not ene Village, 
as shown on the maps, but an agglomeration of many hamlets, more or leas 
important. The following are their names : Chami Prizan, Oveski, Haousha Deri, Mle 
Amandje, Naw Gound (the largest), Fravink, Avithir, Bikandalava, and Bin Djerta, 
Bin Djerta has six hamlets : Bin Djerta, Bi Hanava, Mari Mamou, Bi Mamaga, 
Moytarava, Bin Djana, All thease villages belong to Suto, but besides them the 
following places are also his property: Hyarta, Shatounis, Banoviye, Chami Touyan, 
Bire, Chi, Artis, Sheh Mama, Nerva, Shoukia, Seve, Biryi, Kenianish. One knows 


the importance attached by the Kurdish chiefs to their pedigree. This in one of the 
“Mala Miri ", clan af Suto -— 





Mirou 
Zobid 
Seltm 
Raa Ree er 
16 Hassan Ahmed Memed (killed) 
Osman (killed) ; Teli; Djangir Haiou 
Naman; Sadyk ; | pay 
Smail; Titan; Saleh; Houssein ; 
Braim. Mirabek,  San‘an, 


I think all these details were nevor printed.—B. N. 

* Rekan is a“ mahall" of the “ kaza" of Amadia, Moasul vilayet, The chief 
village is Razgia, The name of Agha was given in 1917 as San‘an. Probably the son 
of Haiou, who was killed hy Tato.—B, N, 
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Rekani Aghas, and now his pride could no longer brook the misrule 
of the Horamari. He said to his brothers, Temo, Hadi, and Resul 
(all of whom were older than he): “I cannot submit like you, I 
will not make a Jew of myself in Suto’s hands,‘ death ts pleasanter 
than life thus; with God's help I shall terminate Suto's power * 
whether I die or live.” 3 

His brothers and relations replied: “ We shall run counter to any 
plan you may consider advisable; but we shall be annihilated, for 
we are not strong enough to cope with the Horamari.” Tato replied : 
* And if we be annihilated, there is no loss. If we prevail, we have 
profited in name and honour till Judgment Day, and if vanquished 
we die and are at rest. Whatever comes to pass I am resigned.” 

So they thus perfected their agreement to a feud with the 
Horamari. 

One day it so happened that Haio, Suto’s brother, in accordance 
with his custom, visited the Rekani villages and commenced harrying 
and plundering. Tato and Tamo accompanied by ten of their men 
approached him and said: “Go out from amongst our people! from 
this day on we do not consent to your coming or going in Rekani,” 
Haio said: ‘“ Nevertheless, we are [here], and we do not regard you 
as of any importance.” 

When Haio spoke thus Tato presented his Martini, discharged a 
cartridge, and killed him on the spot. Some of Haio’s followers were 
also killed, and others got away to Nerva, Suto’s village, the distance 
between Nerva and Razga being less than two hours. The following 
day Suto collected all the tribesmen of Duskan and Horamar, and said : 
* Now will I go at once and annihilate the clan of Mikail Agha Rekani, 
and will seize all the Rekani land as revenge for Haio.”’ All said : 
“We are readv, whatever you order, we shall execute. Certainly the 
revenge of the Agha’s brother is a duty upon all of us (lit. on all our 
heads), and even without your orders it is incumbent upon us day and 
night to strive for Haio’s revenge.” 

So Suto with his force came upon Razga village and opened the 
fight. Tato’s men were few, and could not fight in the open, so took 
cover in Tato’s fort, and from there engaged Suto’s forces. They 
became surrounded, and Suto’s men were pressing the attack, At 
the portal of the fort Tato was seated at an embrasure over the door, 


and killed four or five at every rush,? throwing them back. Suto said 
1 ie.“ admit myself to be a coward, and resign myself to the status of a slave.” . 
* Lit. strike Suto’s arm with mine. 
3 Lit. every time. 


re ——E—E———e 
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“ This will not do, we must approach the fort with a ‘ chirpa’.””? They 
cut some trees from Razga village, and dismembered them, constructed 
a chirpa and-advanced towards the fort, and about the fourth or fifth 
hour of the night they got the chirpa up to it, and from its top a few 
men got upon the roof of the fort, and Tato’s men became hard pressed. 
But Tato said: “Fear nothing, a man is for such a day as this, to 
seize, to kill, that is the manly way. Wait, and now will I 
scatter them,” 

He soaked four or five quilts in kerosene, spread them on poles, 


- thrust them in the chirpa, and fired them. The eaves? of the fort were 


all stone, and did not catch fire. When the flames of the chirpa rose, 
all sides of the fort were illumined. Tato and his men fired several 
volleys upon Suto’s force, and in that time finished off twenty-four 
people. Once again Suto’s men were forced: back, the chirpa availed 
not. He called out to Tato: “I go to prepare destruction for you, 
this time I will make a chirpa of stone. Then you cannot fire it.” 
Tato answered him, and called out: “I have debauched thy father ! 
Your wooden chirpa did not avail, and before you can bring a stone 
one to the fort a long time will pass. Perhaps by then God will find 
me some means,” 

They commenced the construction of a stone chirpa, but it was not 
80 easy as the wooden one. During this time information reached the 
Government of Amadia that for the last twelve days Suto had been 
besieging Tato’s fort, and he with his men was beleaguered. 

The Qaim Magam of Amadia then sent a gendarme officer with 
twenty gendarmes to Razga to remove Suto’s force from the attack 
on Tato by whatever means be possible. The officer and gendarmes 
reached Razga and saw a great concourse about it. They reasoned 
that the affair could not be hurried, it would only be possible with 
stratagem and cunning. Since many men had come to their death : 
with [but] twenty gendarmes fighting, the affair would not be resolved, 


' and to consent to do so, moreover, would be far from sense. 


The officer addressed Suto: “I have come specially to you to say 
that I do not desire that your clan should be destroyed, as you are a 
well-born and respectable Agha. It is now several days since, that 
you have brought your force against the Rekani, and are fighting. 
The noise of it has reached the Vilayet of Mosul, and the Wali has 


1 Chirpa ™ seems to be a kind of Roman “ vines", a moving fence or shelter for 
the attacking side. 
* Originally sivand. 
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informed to Qaim Maqam of Amadia that he has heard such a rumour, 
and ordered him to make searching inquiries, and if it is correct to 
let him know quickly, when he will inform the Wali of Van that he may 
send royal troops from Van against the tribe of Suto. Also from Mosul 
two battalions with two guns will come to discipline Suto and 
protect Tato. 

“ Since things are thus, the saving of your position is, that in one 
hour you disband your force, when we shall reply to the Wali of Mosul 
that nothing of importance has occurred, that some men of Suto and 
Tato had quarrelled behind the village about the matter of some 
vineyard theft for two or three hours, and had now separated with two 
orthree men wounded. Then you will not be responsible. So, I have 
told you. Consent, as you like ; or dissent, as you like.” 

When the officer thus spoke, all the people said to Suto: “ We will 
not destroy our homes, conflict with the Government is too much for 
us. If it is tribal warfare we are all ready to give ourselves to killing 
for you. But against the Government is not possible for us.” 

In the end Suto consented, and retired his force. 

The officer took much money from him, and also placed a heavy 
obligation upon him, inasmuch as he had arranged his affairs with ease. 
He also said to Tato: “To save your position it is [best] that you 
should transport your household and family and your relatives to the 
headquarters of the Amadia canton; inform the Vilayet and the 
Sublime Porte at Constantinople. Catalogue your grievances and 
injuries before the necessary departments, and perhaps the Govern- 
ment may give you its protection. Otherwise you will not be able to 
defend yourselves against the pressure of the Aghas of Horamar. We 
‘also will all bear witness for you.” In the end he made Tato also 
acquiescent and grateful, and took all his family and following with 
him to Amadia. Also he profited by much money from him. For there 
is a popular proverb amongst the Kurds: “ Turks are vultures, their 
pleasure is in being full of carrion.” 

When Tato with all his people went to Amadia the lands of Rekani 
were left without a guardian. Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq * was also 


1 Shemdinan, known also by a Kurdish name of * Now Tchiya ™ (ie. * between the 
mounts"), In Turkish administration it was a “ kaza"™ of the " Sandjak” of 
Hakkiarit. Shemdinan has three " nahiya": (a) Zerzan, governed directly by the 
Kaimakam, residing in Neri; (6) Houmarou, with a ‘* mudir ™ in the village of Benbo 
or in Surunis; (¢) Girdi Harli, with a“ modir™ in the village of Bietkar (Bi Kar). 
This last nahiya is divided in three districts: (i) Girdi-ye Baroja (i.e. “ open to the 
. east"); (ii) Girdi-ye Nawpar (ie. “ middle"); and (iii) Girdi-ye bin-Tchiya 
(Le. below the mount "). As far as I know these details have not yet been 
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4 great vulture, and the Rekani lands were equally a very fat and 
pleasing carcase. The avidity of the noble Shaikh became most over- 
powering, and he took thought to himself how he could easily bring 
the lands of Rekani under his own hand. He sent a confidential letter, 
by the hand of two or three respectable and intelligent men, together 
with some money to the Qaim Maqam of Amadia [saying]: “TI beg 
of you to so arrange that Tato should need me, and come here; that I 
may say to him that I will get his business arranged. You on your 
side, hinder it somewhat.” 

When the letter reached the Qaim Maqam it pleased him very much, 
and he acted in accordance with the Shailh’s aims, saying to Tato: 
“ T have_thought of a surer and easier way for you. Although here 
also ‘your affairs may be artanged, the Mosul Vilayet delays matters, 
and before a result eventuates one becomes most disgusted, The 
Van Vilayet puts things in hand more quickly, and in that Vilayet, 
everything is in the hands of Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq, [who] does 
as he likes, I say if you and your brothers and some of the notables 
of the Rekani tribe go to Neri before Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq, your 
affairs will be sooner arranged. [That] both tribally and officially the 
Shaikh be partner and protector is better for you, and then Suto's 
back will break.’ In fine, he convinced Tato, who was grateful to 
the Qaim Magam for showing him such a course, So Tato with his 
brothers and the notables came to Neri, and the game entered the 
nets of the Shaikh. 

When he came before Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq, the latter showed 
him much honour and graciousness, He was more soft-tongued 
than a Pawiii,’ and soothed Tato’s heart by all means possible, 
He said : “ Sell me the site of Razga Fort, I will then entirely demolish 
it and build it aguin larger and stronger. I will place twenty of my 
own men with you, and will give your men a hundred Martini and 
Mauser rifles, and will also procure a special order from Government 
for your protection. And in exchange for this the elders of the Rekani 
shall give me one tenth of their harvests each year.” 

Tato replied : “‘ Whatever the Shaikh order, I consent.” 

In the end their pact was thus resolved, and Tato deceived. Sura 
published. There are 126 villages in Shemdinan, twenty-one of them are Christian. 
North of Shomedinan is Giaver, west Oramar, south Baradost (Turkish F., not to be 
confounded with Persian Hi.) ancl Barzan, east Persian districta of Theaht, Mergever, 
and Oushnow.—B. N, 


' Pawd is a village of Juanrad near Sina (Persian Kurdistan) mentioned in the 
Sharaf Nama as Five), the inhabitants of which are noted for cunning. 
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Chaush! with twenty chosen men was sent with Tato among the 
Rekani. ‘They entirely razed Razga fort, and sent masons, who com- 
* menced rebuilding it, The lower stories were approaching completion 
when Suto came to the conclusion that if Razga fort be completed in 
this style and the Shaikh support the Rekani, Tato’s strength 
reach such a degree that he could no longer oppose him, and in the end 
there would be great distress for the Agha of Horamar. Also the 
 earavan road from Horamar towards Mosul, Akra, and Amadia passes 
through the Rekani. 

Suto therefore summoned all the Duskani and Horamari, and said 
to them: “ You all know to what extent Tato Rekani is my enemy.” 
They replied: “* Yes, Agha, we know well.” He said: “ You all 
know how masterful and rapacious is Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq ?"’ 
They replied: “ Yes, Agha.” He said: “ You know that if the Razga 
fort be finished upon those foundations and the Shaikh combine with 
Tato the lands of the Duskani and Horamari will be entrapped, and 
we shall be forced to submit to Tato,* or else not live.” They all said 
together: “ Yes, Agha, we know it is thus, and more.” Suto 
said to his people: “Good, since you all confirm this, why do 
you not plan how to prevent them, for now we are placed between 
death and life, and death is the nearer. Enough, either you make a 
plan, and I will fall in with your ideas, or I will think it over, and you 
will act in accordance with what I say.” They replied: “ So long as 
the person of our Agha is present, no one is the possessor of an opinion. 
Whatever the Agha decide, our duty is obedience.” Suto said ; “ Since 
you are so submissive, let it be agreed that I sacrifice myself to your 
saving. First,” he said, ““ My people! You know that I did humble 
myself to Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq enough that I give him one of 
your villages for him to show gratitude and for my honour to be 
vastly greater than that of Tato.” They all said: “ We believe it, 
it is even as the Agha says.” Suto said: “Good, whatever I do is for 
your sakes, and not for myself. My idea is this. Let us attack Razga 
and kill Sura Chaush and the Shaikh’s men, and not allow Razga fort 
to be completed. How do you think that would do?" They said : 
“We are steadfast in the Agha’s opinion, for whenever the Razga 
fort be finished we shall be destroved, so that war is the better course 
for us, when, if we are to be destroyed, it will be with honour and good 
fame, not with meanness and dishonour.” 

‘ Chaush = sergeant in the Turkish army. The Kurds use it to distinguish a 


man in charge of a small body of fighting men. 
® Lit. become Tato's Jews 
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So at dawn 900 men of the Duski and Horamari attacked Razga. 
That day Tato and his men had gone to Amadia to fetch their families ‘ 
to Razga, and only Sura Chaush with twenty men was there. The fort 
was not yet finished. For an hour they fought, and Suto’s force 
surrounded them on all sides, Sura and his men retired to a house, but 
it was not suitable for defence. Suto’s people came right up to the 
walls of the house, and though from the lattice Sura killed two or three 
of Suto’s men, is was of no avail. They fired the house at every corner, 
and Sura with twelve men were faced with burning. They fought to 
the utmost, and did not surrender their arms, but seven men asked for 
mercy and emerged. Suto said to those seven: “ Give up your arms, 
and go before the Shaikh himself, and tell him not to think again of the 
lands of Rekan. So long as a lad of the Mala Miri is left, no one can 
with impunity trespass upon the clan of the Rekani.” 

Those seven servants came [to the Shaikh] stripped, without arms, 
miserable, shamefaced. Everyone remained aghast, and said: “ What 
state is this?” They described their misfortunes in full,-and when 
they had told the tale of their condition to Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq 
he was enraged to the utmost degree. For two reasons ; one was that 
the wheat and rice of the Rekani had not fallen into his hands, and the 
other that great loss and dishonour had come to him. The Shaikh 
fell to thoughts of vengeance for this affair. He collected his chief men 
and consulted with them: “ What course can you see?” he said. 
A few reptied : “ Let us collect a large force from the tribes and attack 
and annihilate them all.” Some said : ‘* The course is that fall details 
of his actions be laid before the Valis of Van and Mosul, and 
that through Government he come to judgment, and that by the hand 
of Government he come to chastisement.” And others said: “ It is 
well that the Shaikh show favour to Abdurrahim Agha. He is of the 
Mafi, and between them and the Mala Miri is ever enmity. Then he - 
and Tato would unite, and when enemies thus appeared from outside 
and inside, he (Suto) would be hard pressed.” 

Others yet said: “ Let us raid their villages and hold up their 
caravan roads, nor allow them rest till we fully achieve our revenge.” 
In short, each one gave some opinion. 

I, the humble Mulla Sa‘d, was not at the conference, but at the 
school teaching the students. A servant came and summoned me to 
The Shaikh. I went into his presence and he asked me, “ What do 
you think is the best method of revenging Sura Chaush and h‘s men?” 
I replied, “I am a mulla and am young ; of matters of policy I know 
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nothing. I have not much, nay, even hardly, mixed in mundane 
affairs. Here, all present are intelligent, important, and experienced, 
They necessarily know better than I.” The Shaikh said, “ It is as you 
say, but I desire that you also give your opinion, whether good or bad, 
for they have all expounded their own ideas.” I asked, “ Of all their 
opinions, which has appeared to your reverence the most acceptable ? ” 
The Shaikh replied, “ As yet I am saying nothing till you also say what 
is your opinion.” I said, “ I beg that I may know the opinions of the 
others, and if they agree with mine I will confirm them, and if not in 
agreement, then to the degree of my defective wits I also will lay some 
proposal before you.” The Shaikh repeated the opinions of the 
conference in detail, and said, “ These are they, their ideas, let me see 
now what you willsay.”’ I replied, “ The idea of the tribal force without 
the knowledge or co-operation of Government is bad, headstrong 
actions are eventually the cause of damage and remorse. Raiding and 
caravan-plundering also are but the work of brigands. They are not 
worthy of the honour and repute of a great one like you, the spiritual 
head of the humble. Friendliness toward Abdurrahim Agha is indeed 
good, but in that case, when Suto is disposed of, it is unlikely to profit 
our cause, and even if it do so will take a long time. Representation 
of his conduct to the Walis and his being brought to justice by 
Government is certainly necessary, but the first consideration is that 
possibly so much alone may not be enough and will not cure ourills. At 
most, Government will imprison him and after a time will take a deal of 
money from him and release him, when he will become still stronger 
and our affairs yet more deranged. . I consider best thus: First, 
representation of his conduct to Government ; next, the procuring of 
an official order and the stationing of ten gendarmes for the repair of 
Razga fort; and the testimony of Tato that the village and fort of 
Razga have been sold by him to Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq. Then, 
that Government give permission to Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq to 
protect the village and instal at Razga his own armed men therefor. 
Then, whatever incident occur, no fault is on the Shaikh, it is on Suto. 
Very good presents should be sent to the Qaim Maqams of Giaver and 
Amadia to gratify them, so that they will write well of the Shaikh and 
evilof Suto. Four hundred men, 100 Shemdinan, 100 Girdi, 100 Herki, 
100 Muzuri, who regard themselves as your adherents,! should be 

* The tribes living under the Shaikh’s rule in Shemdinan are the following : 


(a) Harki, their Agha (in 1917) Temer, son of Sartip; (6) Girdi, with Oguz Bek, son 
of Zulfekar Bek ; (c) Shemdinan (two sections: Zarza and Humarou), with a nominal 
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sent with Tato to Razga while the fort is being finished and the 
gendarmes and masons are yet on it. Every night the men should 
attack one Duskani village. Then our revenge will be both tribal 
and governmental, and the aim of the Shaikh, which is to possess the 
Rekani, will be achieved and all four tribes will become enemies of 
Suto. And then neither he nor his descendants can ever be at rest 
from those four tribes.” 

When I outlined this plan, the Shaikh was so pleased, and laughed 
eo much, that a hen with all its feathers might have flown into his 
mouth, 

He said “Bravo! Mulla Said. Your idea pleases my mind 
better than any other, and I shall work according to your scheme.” 
The members of the conference also agreed that my ideas were more 
practicable and profitable than any others. The Shaikh continued, 
“And, since your plan is better than all the others, I should like 
you to take the trouble to go to Razga and be with my people yourself 
till the castle be finished. Without your consent, no one shall do 
anything.” 

Then I represented that such was not my duty, but the Shaikh 
became more persistent. In the end 400 men and ten gendarmes 
were collected, as I had suggested, and were handed over to me. 

I petitioned the Shaikh to allow Shuhab ed Din, his nephew, 
Mulla Musa, his secretary, and Qatas Agha, his steward, all three, 
to come as well. The Shaikh asked, “ What are they for? They 
are not necessary when you are theré, what need of anyone else 7? 
I replied, ‘* A heavy beam needs many backs to sustain it, for a single 
one would break under it; this is a great undertaking, and very 
exacting, and if one has to cope with all its demands, confusion will 
result, and the work suffer. Since Shuhab ed Din is your nephew 
his influence and value are greater ; it is necessary that he come as 
commander of the fighting men. Mulla Musa is necessary for letter 
writing and advice upon affairs, and Qatas Agha for the men’s rations 
and collection of the harvests. If I have to do all these my reason 
will become deranged and unable to cope with the real difficulties. 
Once more all the members of the meeting confirmed what I had said. 

The Shaikh also agreed, and again commended me, and sent us; 


chief, Samed Khan Bek, son of Mustafa Bek. These three ashireta number about 
13,000 persons. I do not know why Mizouri are mentioned here. They are not a 
Shemdinan tribe, but live close to Barzan, in the “ kaza" of Zibar. Their chief 
village is Shive-Benan.—B, N. 
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At night we afrived at Mazra? and Begoz, and the following day 
reached the gorge of Herki. The next night we went to Deri, and 
that same night sent fifty selected men to the hill above Peramizi, 
which is at the boundaries of the Rekani, Herki, and Duskani, because 
if that hill be taken no one could get to the Rekani. We rose with 
the dawn and pressed forward for one stage, nor rested till we reached 
Razga, and when we arrived there but half an hour was left to sunset. 
At once I sent 100 men, 25 from each tribe, on to the hillock before 
Nerva, Suto’s village. I gave them instructions that no one should 
fire a rifle nor attack till morning, when I would come myself. If 
that night Suto rose and escaped, good ; if not, they should surround 
the village and not allow anyone to emerge. That night Suto’s spies 
were among the Rekani and warned him that this time such a force 
had come to Razga, both tribal and government, that he can no longer 
remain at Nerva, 

So that night he arose and went to Horamar. With the dawn 
those of us who had remained at Razga reached the others who had 
gone to the hillock before Nerva, and together surrounded and fired 
a volley on the village, and no sound came from it. By degrees the 
men sneaked up to it and saw it was deserted and no one init. We 
also went to it, and I said to Tato, “ This time it is your turn, take 
your revenge, Tato.” His men set fire to the forts of Nerva, and the 
whole village burned. It being time of ripening grapes the foree went 
into the vineyards and brought loads of grapes to Razga. The masons 
resumed work on the fort. The day after, we left 100 men there, 
and three hundred with Ahmed Beg Barasuri (who was one of Shaikh 
Muhammad Sadiq’s chaushes) we sent against Biri and Chi villages. 
They plundered them thoroughly, and brought back all the sheep 
and mules to Razga. 

I then sent a letter to the Shaikh that “ Thanks to the shadow 
of the protection of your exalted ancestors, the raiders of the Shaikh 
(may our souls be his sacrifice) reached Razga with all ease, One 
after the other successes and victories, with attainment of all desires, 
had been won from the enemy, and the details are thus and thus”. 
The Shaikh was most delighted, and congratulated us upon our 
victories. He wrote: “At present my constant hope is in the per- 
fection of understanding and wisdom and courage of such as you. 

1 The following description is interesting, as it gives the itinerary from Neri to 


Ragga, I think Capt. B. Dickson went over in this direction, but on that journey 
be left Oramar unvisited, going to the “' Tangi Bylinda " on the Great Zab.—B. N. 
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Than those gratifying victories are yet greater—God be with you. 
Amen. Sadiq.” 

Let us resume the tale of Suto’s plight. When he went to Horamar 
he sent Mulla Hasan Shuki, who was his clerk, and Qazi of Duskan 
and Horamar, to Tahir Agha Giaveri, and when the latter reached 
Tahir Agha he said, “Suto Agha has sent me to you. You are an 
Asad Aghai, the head of all the Duskani tribe, and you are in touch 
with government at Giaver, Friendship is for such a day. Now 
what are we to think? and what are we to do?” Tahir Agha, 
a man of experience, said to Mulla Hasan, “ I have to think somewhat. 
At present for Suto, except to pacify Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq, 
there is no course left, as his quarrel with Tato and Shaikh Muhammad 
Sadiq's men, and the killing of Sura Chaush and twelve men, is well 
known everywhere. The Government is a supporter of the Shaikh. 
Therefore, now it is necessary to pacify the Shaikh,” 

Mulla Hasan said, “ Yes, itis as you say. I also think the same, 
but I do not know where lies the way to the pacification of the Shaikh.” 
Tahir Agha replied, “It is certainly difficult, but, if it be possible 
for you to go to Razga to Mulla Said, ask him if it can be done ; he may 
tell you some way.” 

Mulla Hasan left Tahir Agha with the intention of coming to me,. 
and arrived at the village of Hishi in Rekani, a Christian village 
which is an hour distant from Razga, and remained there the night. 
In the early morning we saw a Christian man come before me from 
there who said he wished to see me alone. When he saw me he said, 
“ Suto’s clerk is sitting in my house and says he would much like to 
come before you and give you his news, but does not dare on account 
of outposts who might kill him.” 

I then sent ten men with the Christian, and said to them, “Go 
and bring Mulla Hasan in safety here, if a hair of his head fall, I will 
make of you all a target for Martinis.”” So the men went and fetched 
him, and he remained two nights with us, and we discussed everything. 
I said to him, “If the Shaikh accept Suto and forgive him for the 
killing, do you promise that he will go before the Shaikh?" He 
said, “ Yes, but on condition that Suto be certain of his own life.”’ 
I said, “ Good, go to Suto and explain all to him and get his promise, 
and by the time you return I shall have communicated with the 
Shaikh and obtained his decision.” We sent Mulla Hasan back to 
Suto and I commenced correspondence with the Shaikh. Since 
I knew the habit of Turkish officials, how their word and deed were 
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never in agreement, and that except for the cooking of the roast of 
their own ends they have no care, I knew that in a short time they 
would again bring Suto to distress, and even take large sums of money 
from the Shaikh, and afterwards, step by step, favour Suto, and in 
turn take money from him. They destroy no man for another's 
sake. I therefore deemed it suitable thus, that the Shaikh accept 
Suto, for as yet he had not lost his grip of affairs. Finally, I wrote 
to the Shaikh in this sense and set forth the details of Mulla Hasan’s 
coming and going and our conversations together, and sent the letter. 
The Shaikh sent me reply, “ Whatever be the means of protecting 
my name and honour in these affairs, you are my agent and attorney. 
In future you need not refer to me. Such as you think right, so do, 
beloved,—w'as salam.” 

The day after arrival of that reply, Mulla Hasan returned to 
Razga and said, “If you are certain of the Shaikh, I am certain of 
Suto, that he will not disregard my advice.” I said, “ Since it is so, 
and we are both agents, I consider Suto’s best course thus, to take 
Tahir Agha and Ali Effendi Pailani with him and go to Neri to the 
tomb of Sayid Taha,’ when the Shaikh may forgive him. If Suto 
do not thus, you know he is culpable before Government and will 
come to destruction.’” Mulla Hasan said, “ If you know that it will 
be well thus, T will do so.” T reassured him and he departed, and, 
having spoke to Suto in this sense, the latter consented and went with 
Tahir Agha and Ali Effendi to Neri. The Shaikh was most gratified, 
for his desire was ever to get fine flour from between two hard mill- 
stones. It was not for grief over Sura Chaush: he wanted money. 
He said to Suto, “ For the sakes of Tahir Agha and Ali Effendi, and 

} The family of the Shaikhs of Neri (“ Sadat-i Neri") is very old and respectable 
one, ascending to the Shaikh Abd-ul-Kader Gilani himself. Here is their pedigree 
during the past few generations :— Mulla Haji 


Mulla’ Saleh 
Seyid Taha the Ist 


Shaikh Obeidullah 
(the pannieel actor of a famous 
invasion into ibaa in 1883) 


Shaikh Abd-ul-Kader Shaikh Muhammad Siddik 
(Turkish Senator, now in Stamboul) 
Seyid Taha the 2nd (He is now Seyid Muslih Sevid Shemsuddin. 
appointed as a“ district officer "' in 
Rowanduz by the Iraq authorities — 
B.N.) 
YOR. 11. PANT 1. 6 
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for the sake of the honour of my grandfather's grave, I have forgiven 
you for killing and seizing and exiling. But the orphans of Sura 
Chaush are poor, and the dependants of his men are helpless. The 
blood money of each is one hundred liras. Give one thousand three 
hundred liras, and depart with well wishing to your own house.” 
Suto having agreed, two gendarmes and eight men were handed 
over to him to go among the Duski and Horamari to collect thirteen 
hundred liras for the Shaikh and bring it. In the end he apportioned 
more than three thousand among the Duski and Horamari, and 
collected it. Thirteen hundred was given to the Shaikh, and he took 
the residue for himself. When Suto thought it over, he realized that 
if Tato became a Shaikh’s man, and the Shaikh’s servanta be 
continuously with Tato, his own condition would become uncertain 
and his profits diminish, 80 he said to himself that it would be well 
to make such plans regarding Tato as to destroy him by pretance 
of friendship. 
After a year, when all the lands of the Rekani had fallen into the 
Shaikh’s hands with their harvests (not a donkey's ear reached 
Tato), Suto knew that there was a chance to humiliate Tato. He 
sent Mulla Hasan to him, having told him, “ What is past is past, 
may he and I make a compact and from now hence become friends, 
and, as formerly, do one another no harm. Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq 
is a dragon, and will eventually devour both of us. It is now a year 
he (Tato) sees what profit has come to him. To the Shaikh’s servants 
there is no difference between him and a [common] Kurmanj. Now 
that the Shaikh destroys us, it is better that we make peace. If he 
believe not, I will give him my daughter in marriage that he really 
believe that I wish peace from my heart.” Mulla Hasan accordingly 
went to Tato and spoke to him after this fashion. [t entirely won 
him, and he consented. Suto gave him his daughter. One day Tato, 
selzing an opportunity, took all their arms from the Shaikh'’s men, 
and turned them out disarmed. They came to the Shaikh, who was 
extremely chagrined, but to no good, for Suto and Tato were now 
entirely reconciled, and together went to the Shaikh of Barzan,) who 
was also an enemy of Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq, and became his 
adherents. Two years passed thus, and Tato was entirely at peace, 

1 A very powerful and rich family of Sheikhs, living on the Great Zab. The 
rebellion mentioned below took place under the Shaikh Abd-us-Salam the 2nd of 
Barzan, against the Turkish general from Mossul, Fazil Pasha. The Kurds completely 
defeated the Turkish regular troops in a caiion tear the village of BabSefan. But 


the end of this Sheikh was very sad, for he was hung by the Turks in Mossul at the 
beginning of the war.—B, N. 
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Thereafter Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq died, and the Shaikh of 
Barzan rebelled against the Turkish Government. By degrees 
Suto’s plans were maturing. He knew that there remained now no 
sanctuary for Tato, and he considered, “It is well to make him out 
guilty before Government, so that when no course be left to him I may 
destroy him.” He sent to Tato, who each year used to pay certain 
money to Government on account of sheep tax, a message saying, 
“What necessity is there for this? All the Duskani tribe pay less 
than half. This year, at the time of sheep-count, send the Rekani 
animals to us till the officials go, then take the herds back.” Tato 
did accordingly. Suto secretly advised the Qaim Maqam of Amadia 
that “ Tato acts in this manner, and however much I admonish him 
he heeds not, I know not what to do; for fear of Government I do 
not dare punish him, otherwise for me to punish him is easier than 
to swallow a draught of water.” 

The Qaim Magam of Amadia sent Suto a most grateful reply to 
the effect that he was authorized to punish any person who in any 
iota practised deception on the Most High Islamic State, and Suto 
felt secure. 

One day he feigned illness, fell into his bed, and sent word to all 
his friends and relatives that he was near to dying and asking all to 
come that they be present at his death. Mulla Hasan was seated 
by his pillow, and with him was reading the Yasin chapter. All his 
relatives were collected and were weeping for him. Tato, who was 
his son-in-law, was also sent for to come and bring Suto’s daughter 
with him, for, “ the Agha is at the point of death, in case they should 
not see one another alive.” 

Tato, with his wife and brother Tamo and four or five servants, 
went to Nerva, Suto’s village. When they arrived they saw everyone 
weeping for the Agha, and the brothers joined in the lamentations. 
Tato cried “ Agha! Agha! Jaft thine eyes a little ! May we all be thy 
sacrifice! Would that once again you might arise from this sickness 
even be I not left on this earth.” Suto raised his ayes a little, sighed, 
and said, “ Tato, Tam dyimg. Thank God, my men have seen me 
once more. Death is God's ordinance, and it is the way of all of us.” 
He continued, “ Usman, Teli, serve Tato well. So! I die. Tata 
is your elder brother. Fall not out with him, as formerly.” All 
said, ‘* Yes, whatever the Agha orders, we obey with heart and soul.” 

That night a separate apartment was given Tato and Tamo. 
At the time of sleeping Suto called Usman and Teli and now said to 
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them, “I am well, my idea is thus.” They departed lightly and 
took as many men as necessary to the apartment of Tato and Tamo, 
killed both in their sleep, and disarmed their servants. Suto arose 
and said “Thank God, [have finished my enemy and taken my 
revenge in safety ”, 
KURDISH TEXT 
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I would call attention to one feature jn this Kurdish text 
which seems to me rather particular, The verb does not accord 
with the subject, but with the preceding complement, ice, the 
subject being in the singular (Suto, Tato, Qaimaqam, I) the 
verb is in the plural becanse of plurality of the complement (all 
tribes, four and five men, twenty gendarmes, ten golams), as we 
see in these sentences -— 


OF le be oyyas Slee 99 bate se 


Suto have collected all the tribesmen .. . 


vl 4i!5> 5 KS SIs) es ale Soe 2 


Tato were killing and throwing back four or five at every 
rush... 


155) She Shays cle, AG 
Qaimagam have sent twenty gendarmes to Razga . 
Oske (yl pa jSorprhoas (2 ods 


I have sent ten golams with the Christian (to show the 
difference, let us say in French “ Javons envoyé”), 


I do not think it is a kind of pluralis majestatis, because | 
I find such sentences too: (Syke oro 3 Ks. ot se 
ls Hea SiS aad Sh pai Js ate 2 5) ots 
O» Sista, Oke , Where the verb is in the plural for the 


reason explained above and in the regular singular form when 
there is no plural complement preceding —B, N, 


“BHASA'S WORKS"—ARE THEY GENUINE? 
By A. Krisuna Pisnarott and K. Rama Pisuarort, M.A. 


iy the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series are included thirteen dramas 

which the learned editor, Mahamahdpidhyiya T. Ganapati 
Sastri, has assigned to Bhisa, the predecessor of Kalidasa. The 
various arguments advanced by him in support of his theory may be 
summed up thus :— 

The thirteen dramas, which we shall hereafter term the T.B. 
dramas, display a similarity of structure as regards the prologue 
and poetic merit, and have some common passages. It is, therefore, 
assumed that they are the works of one and the same author, 
Rajagékhara says that Bhisa has written many dramas,.one of which 
is Seapna-wisavadatta ; and Bana says that Bhisa’s dramas open with 
a speech by the Siitradhdra. Since one of the T.B. plays is named 
Svapna-vasavadatta, and since they all open with a speech by the 
Siitradhara, it is inferred that Bhisa is the author of all of them. 
The question whether their language is antique enough to justify 
their ascription to a predecessor of Kalidisa is also discussed. The 
presence of archaisms, the simplicity of the Sanskrit, and the “ fresh- 
ness ” of the Prakrit are urged as arguments for an answer in the 
affirmative. It is also claimed they have such poetic merits as to 
offer even Kalidisa a model. This position is apparently sub- 
stantiated by pointing out various ideas common to both these dramas 
and the works of Kalidasa. 

From the historical point of view, however, the Sistri’s theory 
cannot stand. Speaking generally, and without going into details, 
every open-minded critic must perforce admit that Pratimd-nataka 
must come after Kalidisa: (Carudatia after Siidraka : and Aviméraka 
after Dandin, As regards Pratimd, the genealogy of Rama's 
predecessors as given there agrees not with that given by Valmiki, 
but with that given by Kalidasa? It is to be borne in mind that the 
reference to Rama's predecessors is but a passing one in Pratima,? 

‘ See above, vol. i, pt. iii, pp. 35 @—L. D. B, 


* On Puranic authority.—L. D, B, 
* Ch Pratimé, Act IV, verses 9 and 10, etc. 
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whereas Kalidasa has dealt with it at length. The genealogy, casually 
mentioned in the drama, can find general acceptance only in case it 
has been described in detail elsewhere. Such a deviation from 
Valmiki, because it serves no dramatic purpose, can justify itself only 
on the assumption that it is based on Kalidasa. The legitimate 
inference from this is that the author of the drama must have borrowed 
it from Kalidasa. As for Carudatta, it is evidently an adaptation ! of 
the first four acts of Mrcchakatika for our stage. And the clever 
playwright has so adapted them as to produce a complete drama. 
This he has been able to do by omitting such of the details here as 
are useful for the dénouement of the plot of the last six acts. In the 
hurry of the adaptation, the adapter has forgotten even to quote or 
give the usual mangala-sloka—something inexcusable in an Indian 
writer. It is unnecessary to advance any argument to prove that 
it is adapted, for it is plain on the very face of it. The story of 
Avimaraka, even the casual reader can understand, is modelled upon 
the stories of Daga-kumara-carita. On the publication of Avanti- 
sundari, a poem by Dandin that has been recently acquired by the 
Madras Government, it is probable that we may find many verses 
common to it and Avimaraka. These considerations, as also the 
reference to the worship of statues 2 in Pratima, Act ITI, indicate that 
Bhisa, the predecessor of Kalidasa, cannot be the author of the 
T.B. dramas. 

The antiquity of the Sanskrit and Prakrit, adduced to justify and 
support the Bhisa Theory, is in reality only an ingenious myth. 


* The omission of details for the sake of time-economy, and of scenes because of 
ve Practical difficulty of representation on our stage, and the consequent necessity 
of recasting the language to gloss them over, will go far to explain the assumed novelty 
of Cérudatta, 

* Kerala supplics at least one positive instance of the worship of the statues of 
one of her sovereigns, In the temple at Tiruvafjikulam, the old capital of the 
Perumils, there ix set up and worshipped the statue of the last of the Perumale 


i still further emphasized by the fact that Sith keeps away from and does nes 
participate in the coronation ceremony of Rima; of. Pratima, Act L This ix based 
upon the practice of Kerala, where the king's wife has no part or place in her lord's 
coronation, 

; scoferh ate tankar in JAOS., vol. xl, pp. 248 f.; vol. xli, pp. 1 ff. ; V. Leans, 
Vieojorg stupen nitfeci prakrtekich v dramatech Bhasovgch, Prague, 1917 ; W. Printz, 
Bhisa's Prakrit, Frankfurt a, M., 1921; JRAS., 1919, pp. 233 ff. ; 1921, Pp. 367 ff., 
587 ff. ; 1922, p, 79 ff.; G. Morgenstierne, Uber das Verhaliniss zwischen Carudatta 
und Mrcchakafika, Leipzig, 1921.—L. D. B. 
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The Sanskrit has not such a strongly archaic flavour as would con- 
stitute a positive proof of its antiquity. The little that exists is tha 
necessary result of the influence of Valmiki and Kalidasa, And its 
general tone of simplicity is easily explained when it is remembered 
that these dramas were produced not with a literary purpose, nor to 
glorify a king or a national event, but mainly, as we shall show later, 
with a view to meet the demands of a flourishing popular stage. As 
to the Prakrit, the objection is still less valid to one who is familiar 
with Malayalam manuscripts of Sanskrit dramas. It is to be borne in 
mind that all these dramas are preserved only in Mala yalam characters, 
In Kerala, Prakrit had only a purely literary existence, being in fact 
more literary than Sanskrit itself, It never rose to the position of 
a spoken language, and its only use here was for dramas. In using 
it our dramatists strictly adhered to the rules laid down by the ancient 
Prakrit grammarians. Even the latest writer, when he uses Prakrit, 
imitates the most ancient variety, that being the only kind current 
and available here. In short, all the peculiarities noted from the 
T.B. plays can as well be found in the Tapati-samvarana and 
Dhanaiijayabhyudaya (sixth century) or the Ciidimani (eighth century). 
Even in writing down the dramas of Kalidasa, or Harsa, or Bhava- 
bhiti in Malayalam characters, the local Prakritic method is followed, 
so much so that if a manuscript, say of Sakuntala, preserved in 
Malayalam character, is examined, we can see therein many of the 
peculiarities claimed for the Prakrit of the T.B. dramas. Are we then 
to assume from these peculiarities that the Kalidasa of Kérala is 
older than the real Kalidasa? Therefore, in considering the age 
of a drama preserved in Malayalam characters alone, Prakritic 
peculiarities are no test of antiquity. Hence the peculiarities of language — 
also are of no weight as arguments to prove the Bhiisa Theory. 
The varying merit of the T.B. dramas is another argument against 
the Bhisa Theory. The Srapna-visavadatta and Pratijna may easily 
be given the first place in the series; yet while the former is simple, 
the latter is artificial in style. The Pratima occupies a unique place. 
Whether we consider it from the purely dramatic or the literary point 
of view, the last three acts do not stand comparison with the first 
four. The first half is decidedly superior to the last half in every 
respect. It evidently is a patched-up drama, the combined product 
of two hands of varying merit. The Abhiseka and Avimdraka rank 
lower than the first pair. The Avimiraka betrays a clumsy hand in 
construction, and its poetry, quite in keeping with its construction, , 
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is that of a beginner, being laboured and artificial. Such also is the 
Paitcaratra, of which Acts I and Hit are probably more artificial 
than any other in the series, The critic is forced, as in the case of 
Pratimad, to maintain that Act TT on the one hand and Acts T and IIT 
on the other are the works of two different hands of varying literary 
attainments, Béla-carita is a failure from the dramatic point of view, 
for there is no unity of construction, except what comes from having 
the same hero. It ranks evidently with the five one-act dramas, 
but is decidedly of Jess literary merit, The five one-act dramas are 
excellent in their own way; their conversational vigour is scarcely 
rivalled by any other of the TB. dramas, and successfully competes 
with that of the unpublished Ascarya-ciidimani, to which we shall 
refer later. Such variations in merit necessitate the inference that 
these dramas cannot be the works of one and the same author. Even 
the theory of the growth of the poet's genius cannot bridge over such 
wide differences, especially when such occur in one and the same drama. 
Even the structural similarity of these dramas, which is the Sastri’s 
mainstay, does not appeal to us very much. Taking the prologues 
as a whole, there is no complete similarity. While some of the series 
follow Svapna-vasavadatta, the rest do not. Pafeerdira has, in 
addition, a very clumsy viskambhaka on the model of Harsa: Pratima 
resembles Sikuntala in the latter half. We cannot understand why 
the poet, who has followed a fixed type of prologue in some of the 
dramas, should not do the same in the other dramas. Again, all these 
dramas have not the same Bharata-vikya, which we should naturally 
expect in view of the repetition of the same verse in more than one 
drama. : 
A study of the prologues of these dramas shows that their similarities 
consist in opening the play with nandy-anté tatah pravisati siitradharah 
and closing the prologue with athapand instead of prastavand, the point 
on which the Sastri lays such emphasis. But this is only an illusion, 
Malayali Sanskrit dramas begin always with nandy-anté, ete., and 
close the prologue with athapana instead of prastarana. This fact 
will become clear when the prologue of Cidamani, quoted below, is 
examined. This method is followed not only in the case of Malayali 
plays, but also in our manuscripts of non-Malayali dramas, Thus our 
manuscript of Sakuntala opens with ndndy-anté tate) pravigati 
sittradharah and closes with éthapand, If the Sitradhdra’s opening 
the drama and the Presence of sthipand instead of Prastdvand are 
. accepted as being the invariable characteristics of Bhasa, then the 
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number of “ Bhasa’s ” plays can be easily swelled. Hence, structural 
similarity, as deduced from Srapna-vasavadatta, is also no argument 
for the theory of Bhasa’s authorship. 

If, however, the structural peculiarity of the T.B. plays be taken 
as the strongest factor for deciding their authorship, it would be more 
natural and rational to assign all those dramas which have these 
structural peculiarities and the sentence mayi vijndpana-vyagré to 
Saktibhadra, the author of Ascarya-cidamani: for the prologue of 
that drama has all these peculiarities, as the portion quoted will show. 
A study of this drama will clearly show that it has also all the simplicity, 
Sweetness, and elegance of the T.B. plays, and that to a far greater 
extent. It has numerous ideas in common with Kalidasa, and its 
Prakrit has all the peculiarities of that of the T.B. plays. It has also 
the same prominence assigned to such actions and incidents as have 
the greatest stage-effect, and the same care bestowed on characteriza- 
tion and situation. In short, its similarity to the T.B. plays is so 
patent, that but for the mention of the author's name it might have 
been included in that series. 

From the facts before us, and arguing like the Sastri, we might 
asstime on the strength of structural similarity that all those T.B. 
dramas which have the sentence mayi vijidpana-vyagré, etc., are 
written by Saktibhadra, at least till better evidence of a more positive 
nature be forthcoming. To support this we might point to the state- 
ment put in the mouth of the Sitradhira that Saktibhadra has 
written other dramas, one of which is Unmdada-vasavadatta. The 
Sastri, to whom Agcarya-ciidimani is well known, ought to have 
pointed out this fact and given reasons to show why Saktibhadra 
could not be the author of at any rate the T.B. dramas which have 
this sentence. 

There are, however, difficulties in the way of this Saktibhadra 
Theory. There is first the question why his name is omitted from 
these dramas, while it is kept in Cidimani. Secondly, there is the 
necessity for including Svapna-vasavadatta in this list, which is a sore 
point in view of Bhisa’s connexion with a drama so named. The third 
is the consequent difficulty of explaining the presence of other dramas 
in the T.B. series. 

Critical consideration of these and other facts has led us to the 
conclusion—and this is supported by a strong tradition—that the 
T.B. dramas are the result of compilation and adaptation, undertaken 
to meet the large demands made by the flourishing stage of Kérala, 
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Our country has a distinct Malayali histrionic tradition as regards 
the staging of Sanskrit dramas. This tradition has a great antiquity 
and an unbroken continuity. There is a set of professional actors, the 
Cakyars and the Nangyars, connected with each large temple in 
Kérala, who act a number of Sanskrit dramas. Every drama that they 
act is connected with two works, dtta-prakdra and "Krama-dipika, 
which are valuable as sources for the history of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Sanskrit theatre in Kérala. One of these, which belongs 
to a particular Cakyar family and is in our possession, mentions the 
following dramas as acted by that family :— 

Tapati-samvarana) Works of Kulasékhara Varma Perumal 
Dhanafijaya } (sixth century «.p.).! 
Naginanda of Harsa, 

Ascarya-cidimani,? by Saktibhadra, said to be an immediate 
disciple of Sankaracarya, 

Kalyana-saugandhika. Anonymous ; MSS. are available, but 
hitherto only scraps have been collected. 

6. Sri-krsna-carita. Anonymous; not available. 

7. Vicchinnabhistka, Traditionally assigned to the last of the 

Perumals ; MSS. not yet available. 

And the following dramas, included in the T.B. series :— 

8. Svapna-visavadatta, 

9. Abhistka-nitaka. 

10. Bala-carita. 

11. Pratijiia-yaugandharayana, 
13. Dilta-viikya. 

13. Karna-bhara. 

l4. Diita-ghataitkaca aka. 

As regards the dramas of the T.B. series included here, we have 
been able to identify them from the various fragmentary scenes found 
mentioned therein. The titles Szphalik@aka and Scapnaika in the 
fragments connect them with No. 8 in the list given above; Térana- 
yuddha and Bili-vadha point to No. 9: Mallaika to No. 10; 

+ The Sistri assigns the dramatist Kulaéekhara Varma Perumi] to the twelfth 
century. Apart from other evidences, we may here observe that the ancient city 
of Tiruvaijikulam, which is mentioned as his capital, was a deserted ruin in the 
twelfth century, It was completely destroyed by Rajéndra Cola at the beginning 
of the eleventh century. 

* This ia the most popular drama among the Malayalis, and is more often staged 
than any other in the series, Both from the literary and the dramatic point of view 


it deserves a very high place, second only to that of Kilidisa, MSS. of it are readily 
available. We are preparing an edition, which we hope to publish soon, 


co 
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Mantranka to No. 11. . The twelfth is found mentioned by name. - 
No. 14 is mentioned not as a drama but only as an Act (aika). It is 
probably an Act of some other drama which has not yet been obtained. 
Probably the names of other dramas and scenes from them may be got 
from other actors’ manuals kept by other Cakyar families.) - 

The golden age of the Sanskrit theatre of Kérala was during the 
times of the two latter Perumils. Of these, the earlier, Kulas#khara 
Perumal] (sixth century), was a dramatist of no mean merit, as his 
works show. He was a devout follower of Kalidasa, and displays his 
influence on every page. Bhiskara Ravi Varman, the last of the 
Perumals (seventh century), was an equally brilliant scholar, and, if 
tradition can be believed, is the author of Vicchinnabhistka. It was 
during their time that the acting of Sanskrit dramas was reformed. 
As reformed then, it has continued to exist to the present day. 

Through the active patronage of these sovereigns the stage of 
Kérala acquired new life, and, thanks to the innovations introduced by 
them, it became also the most popular of our entertainments. It was 
they who improved the mode of acting Sanskrit dramas, This, and the 
determination of the dress for each cast of character, the use of paints, 
and the functioning of Vidiisaka were the major innovations introduced. ° 
Further, they introduced changes in Bharata’s laws of dramatic 
technique that made the drama appeal more strongly to the public,? 
produced greater stage-effect,? and dispensed with all unnecessary 
encumbrances.* Thus they laid down that Kalidasa’s is the true 


* To this list may be added two other dramas. The first is Unmida-risavadatia 
of Saktibhadra, as may be gathered from the prologue appended. The other is 
Sdkuntala, which, tradition says, was staged and then abandoned owing to the 
difficulty of acting it properly. This may account for the structural peculiarities in 
the manuscript of Sikuntala to which we have referred elsewhere. 

* The Vidigaka's reciting a vernacular translation of the Sanskrit originals acted 
by the Nayaka and the introduction of current events, political and social, may be 
brought under the head of popularization. , 

* The introduction of mass-scenes, of battles, and of deaths may be mentioned 
in support of this. 

* The omission of the Sitradhira reciting the ndndi and the opening of the drama 
by the Sitradhira acting the sthapand may be cited as an instance of this. A 
stage, under the direction of a practical dramatist, would natutally try for the sake 
of economy to delete unnecessary characters, expecially when actors have to appear 
on the stage in their respective character-costumes, Of the two Siitradharas that 
_ the laws of orthodox dramaturgy require for the prologue, the function of one is 
simply to recite the ndndi (benedictory verse) and retire. To dress up a character 
for this purpose, which from the actor's point of view is so’ unimportant, cannot 
“pest to practical dramatist, the more 90 as the dressing, as required by the 
reformed stage, is very elaborate, Owing to the need for character-economy, as 
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* taste in poetry and fixed dramatic technique, both in theory and 


practice. Such is the lesson that our stage tradition and current 
practice vield us. r 

The Ascarya-ciidimani, presented to suit this reformed dramatic 
taste and technique, may be taken as a type of the post-Perumii] 
Sanskrit drama, the more sn as it is the most popular among our 
traditional actors. When therefore we find a similar technique and 
literary form’ in another drama, the natural presumption, in the 
absence of positive evidence to the contrary, is that this too is a post- 
Perumal] drama, produced for the stage of Kérala. Hence we conclude 
that the T.B. dramas are post-Perumal in age and were produced for 
our stage, since they have the same technique and literary form as 
the Ciiddmanj. Further, since they, or at least some of them, have 
passages in common with this drama, they must have been written 
not earlier than Saktibhadra, i.e. not earlier than the ehth century. 

The similarity in dramatic technique and literary form of the T.B. 
dramas has already been treated in detail by the Sistri. We need 
now touch upon only one aspect, their stage-worthiness. The glowing 
praise that the Sastri heaps upon them is justifiable only from this 
point of view. One who is familiar with the Kerala stage and its mode 
of acting can easily understand that these dramas would be successful 
on our stage, and will be forced even to say that all their merit lies 
in their fitness for the stage. Even the casual reader must he struck 
by the general simplicity and elegance of their language, the importance 
assigned to incidents and situations of dramatic character, the pro- 
minence given to character-evolution, the numerous gaps left in each 
drama to be filled up by the actors, the brisk and vigorous dialogues. 

Who then were their authors? We do not know, for they are 
anonymous. But, if we may theorize from tradition and from 
practice, as current here, and from the unique nature of the Cirudatta, 
our answer is that they are the result of compilation and adaptation. 
demanded by m practical stage, the functions of the Nandi-Sitradhira and the 
Sthipani-Sitradhira have been combined, 

Definite light on the earlier, and therefore the more important, phases of the 
reformation might be obtained from the Vyaigya-Vyikhyina on the Tapati-. 
auprarapa, written by a contemporary of Kulaiékhara Varma Perumal, from the 
actors’ point of view and for their guidance, 

ic pume salient features of the acting of a Sanskrit drama in Kérala are described 
in ™ Acting in Kerala ", by K. KR. Pisharoti, published in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Afythic Society of Bangalore, April, 1922, pp, 283 ff. As regards the date of Bhiskara 
Ravi Varma Perumiil, there ix a difference of opinion. Here is given the date at 
which Mr. A. K. Pisharoti has arrived in his history of Kérala, which is about to be 
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Their prologues omit the names of their authors, not because it was 
not the practice to name authors, not because these writers were 
very modest and dared not risk their reputation, but because the 
plays have no authors in the real sense of the term, The playwrights 
have suppressed their names, becanse they have the honesty not to 
appropriate to themselves what really belongs to others: and this is 
quite in keeping with their native sense of dharma. When the stage 
is flourishing there is generally a great demand for new dramas, 
Even in a living language the demand for new-dramas cannot be easily 
met, and not rarely we meet it by adapting and compiling from 
popular writers. Such being the case, the difficulty of producing an 
original drama in a dead language can be easily realized. The demand 
made by the stage of Kérala must therefore have been met similarly. 
The process of compilation and adaptation must have been actively at 
work to satisfy the popular craving for new dramas. When dramas 
have been thus compiled and adapted, the authors cannot consistently 
with their honour claim the works as their own; and, naturally 
enough, they have not done so, Further, because they have set forth 
no claims to the authorship of these plays, they are under no obligation 
to acknowledge their sources and their indebtedness, And it is no 
wonder if we find in all these dramas e general resemblance of language 
and structural similarity. These various playwrights have tried, as 
far as they could, to introduce the literary forms of Kilidisa and to 
accommodate themselves to the accepted dramatic technique. 

Such, then, must have been the way that the Carudatia came into 
existence. The Svapna-vdasavadatta of the T.B. series may also be 
such an adaptation of the original Svapna-vasavadatta of Bhasa. 
The peculiar nature of Acts [I-III support this view. This would 
explain the absence from the Seapna-vasavadatta of the T.B. series of 
a verse quoted by Abhinavagupta from Bhisa’s original. The 
published Pratijia-yaugandharayana also may be an adaptation, 
because there is found no mention of Udayana’s having taught 
Vasavadatta in her maternal home to play on the rip@. A statement 
more definite’than thie cannot be made in the present state of our 
knowledge, though probably with the acquisition of more sources of 
the history of the stage of Kérala more light may be thrown upon this 
subject. 

Our view, then, is that the T.B. dramas are compilations or 
adaptations. It may, however, be asked why these, intended as they 
are merely for the stage, should have even prologues, The function 
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of the prologue from a dramatic point of view is primarily twofold : 
(i) to give the maigala-sléka, and (ii) to mention who the first character 
is that appears on the stage. It is also found to touch upon the 
authorship and the name of the play; but these details, however 
useful they may be from the historic point of view, have no intrinsic 
dramatic interest and importance, unless it be to Serve as an advertise- 
ment. Naturally, the playwright who is engaged in adapting or com- 
piling will limit the prologue to the barest necessity. Hence in many 
of the T.B. dramas it is restricted to the mangala-sléka and the mention 
of the character who is to open the play. Consistently with his 
reverence for tradition, the playwright cannot omit the benedictory 
Stanza; and the prologue he cannot drop because it is needed to 
show who the opening character is, 

Tradition says that there was here a brisk process of compilation 
and adaptation to supply materials not merely for dramas, but also 
for prabandhas, which are of the nature of campis, and which also 
are acted, or rather dramatically expounded, by the Caikyars. These 
contain verbatim passages from well-known works, and are traditionally 
accepted as compilations, 

It may further be remarked that our old Sanskrit scholars who are 
familiar with the traditions of our theatre and with the mode of 
acting Sanskrit dramas by the Cakyiirs are also of opinion that the 
T.B. plays are only compilations and adaptations, 

APPENDIX 
THE Pronocve or THE Ascanya-cOpimayt 
(Nandy-anté tatah pravisati siitradharah.) 
SOTRADHARAH., | 

Vici-sthiné sahasram marataka-parigha-spardhi bibhrad bhu- 

janam | 

utphénd hara-jalair aruna-rucir anantahi-ratna-prabhabhih 

bibhranas Sankham antag-caram acaram AIVApanivam ca 

téjah 

payad vah Sarhga-dhanva dayita iva samudr&ika-dose sainu- 

drah. 


(Parikramya népathydbhimukham avalakya,) 
Aryé itas tivat, | 
(Pravisya.) 
Natl. Ayya! iamhi. 
* Here and in other like cases the MS. represents original ry by a double a, T have 
transliterated by yy; of. Pischel, GPS, § 234.—L. D. B. 
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ScrrapuAran. Arye 
Abhirafijanim janinim sahiya-sidhyam guripadésena 
dhuram udvahami gurvim norpa tva Bharatadibhir vidham, 

Nati. Avyassa guruam diva ahiiram 44rd evva siédi. 

SOTRADHARAH. Atha kim? Sundari nanu bahiinam asadharand 
durgamalh panthah. 

Nati. Ayya kim asahiranam ti pucchadi. 

SctrreapwAras. Arye daksind-pathid dgatam Ascarya-cfidimanir 
nima naitakam abhinayimrédita-siublhigyam abhilasama ity arya- 
misranim sisanam. 

Nati. Ayya aceahidam khu édam. Adsam pasavai puppham 
siadad tellam uppadaanti jai dakkhinaG disid aadam nadaa-niban- 
dhanam. 

SorrapHaran. Aryé mi miivam. Upacinu gunpam apahastaya 
janmibhinivééam. Padya 

Gunah pramainam na diéim vibhigé 
nidarsanam nanv idam éva tatra 
stana-dvayé té hari-candanam ca 
haras ca nihdra-mariei-gaurah. 

Nati (dimanam vildkya). Jujjai. Raanaiaré khu 23 padisa. 
Ayya kadam6 una 80 kavi jd attand paiii-rivam nibandhanam vaéna 
désantaram pavésidu-kiméd. 

Screapuirag, Aryé 4riyatim. Unmada-vasavadatta-prabhrti- 
nam kavyinam kartud Saktibhadrasvédam prajfia-vijasitam. 

Nati. Hidavvam. 

SorrapHArag. Tatas tvam api pitrivadhanam kurusva. Aham 
apy évam frya-migrin vijiiapayami. (Paritramya.) Ayé kim nu 
khalu mayi vijidpana-vyagré éabda iva éroyaté. Afnga pasyami. | 

(Népathyé jya-ghdsah kriyaté.) 
SOTrRaADHARAH. Bhavatu vijiatam. 
Sapatnikasya Ramasya vartayan vanvam 4spadam 
jya-nirghésina Saumitrih pakva-sattvin apdhati. 
(Niskrantau.) 
Sthapand, 


ap ¢ 8 
eg 


Pri 


> aad 


i Ale Ste as! 





THE TONES OF YORUBA 


By A. Liroyp James, M.A., Department of Phonetics, University 
College, London. 


i fas has hitherto been assumed that the Tone system of the 

Yoruba language comprised four tones, viz.—a high tone, a 
middle tone, a low tone, and a so-called compound tone. An 
examination of the phonetic structure of the Janguage has led to 
the conclusion that there are other significant tones which must 
be understood. The purpose of this article is to explain the Tone 
system of the language as viewed in the light of recent investiga- 
tions. The observations and transcriptions are based upon the 
pronunciation of Mr. A. Baptist, a native Yoruba, to whom I am 
considerably indebted for his patience and his zealous interest in 
the subject. 

1, There are, in the first place, the three significant tones 
most frequently met with. They are :— : 

(a) High level, which we shall indicate by prefixing the 
sign ‘ before the syllable bearing this tone. 

(4) Middle level, to which no sign need be prefixed. 

(c) Low falling, which will be indicated by the sign ,. This 
tone is always difficult to indicate in musical notation, 
as the voice, starting somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of E, falls suddenly. The end of the syllable is 
frequently voiceless. 

These tones are illustrated, with musical notation, in the 
following words :— 


‘ba = to overtake. “bu = to abuse. 


ba = tocrouch. bu = to be mildewed. 


\ba = to alight. \bu = to take out of. 
Certain grammatical distinctions of the highest importance 
are expressed by means of these tones, e.g. :— 
© = thou (colloquial form of iwo) 


‘o= he ( ” ” ” on) 
© di = thou walkest. ‘oO i= he walks. 


Similarly, ara re = yourself, while ara we = himself, The 
monosyllable re has, in addition, the following meanings :— 
‘ré = to cut with a knife. 
ré = to soak in water. 
we = to wither, to be tired. 


2. There is the tone which is sometimes indicated in 
European transliteration by the diaecritic ~. The fact that this 
diacritic is so infrequently met with seems to indicate that the 
nature of the tone was not very clearly recognized. 

The tone is, in reality, a mid-falling tone, and is found only on 
long vowels, It is the significant tone of the definite article na: 
which is pronounced 


= 


na: 
This tone is indicated by prefixing the sign Compare this 
with \na = to flog, and ‘a = to spend, 
This tone will be found in all those words which contain this 
particle, e.g. :— 
lodgukd ‘na: = at the same time, 
ka‘na: = same. 
‘le hi ‘na: = afterwards, 
‘ba ka ‘na: = the same. 
It is also found in the two words -— 
‘be:ko = no; not so. 
‘beni = yes. It is 80, 
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these being the two words in European transliteration where the 
diacritic ~ is most frequently found. 
The tone-is certainly met with in the following cases --- 
to ‘be: = thus. 
i *be: re: = a question. 
a‘la:ni = the merciful. 
‘bi... ‘le: re = to ask. 
‘ka:kiri = about. 
It is also heard in such expressions asa ‘ra: ,e’ko = a native of 
Lagos, where ara: stands for are ti, ti being the preposition “ of”. 


3. There is a low rising tone found in certain words, e.g. :— 


=== 


‘ma i: = five. 


This tone may be indicated by prefixing ,. Vowels bearing 
this tone are long. 
Compare this with 


== 


ma ia: = don't rumple it. 


—- 


ma fa: = don't destroy it. 


and with 


This tone is found in the following examples :— 

9’g9,40: = hundred. 

€ gbe id: = thousand. 

‘ba, ji: = thus. 

AAI = middle. 

lo ni: = to-day. 

/kpa: ,kpa = even, or intensive adverbial particle. 
Compare 

ere: = beans. 

e ‘re = game. 

‘e re = boa constrictor. 

e re = gain. 
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4. There appears to be a tone between the middle and high 
‘tones. The exact nature of this tone has been difficult to 
discover: its significance is best understood by a comparison of 
the two following words :— 


a-wo = plate. a’wo = guinea fowl. 

The tone in question is found on the second syllable of 
awo = plate. It is certainly not the middle tone, which is found 
in the first syllable of both words, nor is. it the high tone which 


is found in the second syllable of awo =< guinea fow!l. Compare 
the following words — 


a,wo = plate (another pronunciation), 
\a°Wo = a sort of fish. 


‘a,Wo = net, 


eS 


awo = secrecy. 
It will be noticed that the average interval between middle 
and high tones is about a fourth ; between high and low tones, 
an octave, The new tone is characterized by an interval] varying 


from a semitone to a tone, or even a third, 


re 
4) 


agbara = strength. - 
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I propose to indicate this tone by prefixing -, The following 
are examples :— 
eni~keni = anybody. 
i-nfi ni-bi nl = persecution. 
-ni-ni kp5 = thickness. 
-li le = strong, hard. 
a-bu-le = hut. 


The native speaker will insist upon this interval in these 
words. agba rais wrong, and a ‘gbara is equally wrong. It 
is wrong to pronounce the word on a monotone, whether that 
monotone is high, middle, or low. Such monotone words are 
very common in the language, so that the pronunciation a -gba ra 
ean be satisfactorily explained only by postulating a tone between 
the Middle and the High Tone. This new tone might be ealled 
the Intermediate Tone. 

5. There remains to be considered an important series of 
tones which are found in certain yerb forms. The Srd pers. sing. 
personal pronoun used as the direct object of a transitive verb is 
expressed by lengthening the final vowel of the verb. Thus, if 
‘o “bd means “he abuses”, then ‘o “bu: means “he abuses him, 
her, it”. 

This lengthening of the vowel brings in its train a complication 
of the tone, and results in the first series of verb tones that we 
have to recognize. It will not be necessary to indicate these tones 
by special signs: if we indicate the simple tone of the verb, that 
will give us all that is required when once we have established 
the nature of the tone arising when the vowel is lengthened in a 
verb of every tone, 


(2) High tone verb. ‘bu = to abuse. 


ta = a Oo 
Bes LP A 
_ 





‘o “bu = he abuses. ‘o ‘bu: = he abuses him. 


This falling tone must not he confused with the falling tone 
found on ‘na; = the, even. Compare :— 


cs 


e‘mi ‘na: = I myself, even J, 
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and 


Ss 


e ‘mi ‘na: += I spend it, from ‘na = to spend. 


This is the tone that is used in the particle ma:, meaning 


continue, carry on, and it is important that it should not be 
confused with ‘ma = stop. 


Thus 


SS 


‘ma: \s9 \ro = continue talking, 


‘ma \s0 \ro = stop talking. | 


(6) Middle tone verb. de = to entrap. 


"4% de =he entraps, ‘o de: = he entraps it. 


(c) Low tone verb. bu = to take out of. 


== 


‘o bu = he takes ont of. 


‘o \bu: = he takes out of it. 


6. The last verb tone is found in the future tense of high 
tone verbs, The future auxiliary ‘jio is in itself a high tone, 
and although there is no general modification when two high tones 


are adjacent, yet in this case the tone of the v 


erb undergoes a 
sudden change. 


———Eooooorrrrorr Se eee _— <x 
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. ‘bu = toabuse. ‘The future tense is 


= 


e’‘mi ‘jio ‘bu 


The vowel of the verb is only slightly lengthened. If we 
lengthen the vowel to indicate 3rd pers. pron. object as indicated 


in the previous paragraph, this new tone disappears and 
we get :— 


= 


e’‘mi ‘jio ‘bu: =I shall abuse him. 


This signiticant tone of the future of al] high tone verbs need 
not be specially marked in broad transcriptions: if the tone of 
the verb is indicated, the presence of the auxiliary jio will be 
sufficient to warn the reader of the tone. If, in addition, the 
vowel of the verb is lengthened, then that will indicate that the 
special future tone gives way to the tone used to indicate the 
presence of a direct object. 

I attach a phonetic transcription of the story of the North 
Wind and the Sun, with a verbatim translation interlined, and 
followed by the text with musical notation. 


£ ‘fu: fu -lile ati ‘o: fa 
wind strong and sun 


\E‘fu:rfu -lile ati ‘o: fa ‘n &i ja ‘lati ara Ws 
wind strong and sun (part.)dispute among self their 


ve ‘ji‘ti ‘o ‘ni a-gbara &u \¢ ke &i Io, 

which he has _ strength (comparative sign) other (part. ) 

‘nigbati afi,do ka ‘m ,bo wa kpe ‘lu: ce wwu 
when traveller one (part.) came towards with cloak 


to ‘nikpS ‘ni ara ve. a-wd me Be Gi fe ade ha, 
that is thick in body his they both make agreement 
‘kpe .e’jitti ‘o ‘ba “ko ‘ko “Ge ‘ki afigo ‘na: “bo 
that he who (part.) first let traveller the take 
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2 wa ‘ni‘nikpS re ‘ku,ro, of ni ‘ko ‘the a-la-gbara 
cloak = thick «his off he is should be strong 


eu ‘ni‘ni awd me,dhe ki e'fu: fu -li le “na: 


(comparative) in them both. wind strong the 
is be re 4 ‘si ‘fe kiki kik ,kpe’lu gbogbo a-gbara 
and begin to blow strong strong with all strength 
re,  fugbd ‘bi “o ‘ti ‘n ‘fe kika ki ka, 

his, but as the (past tense) part, blow strong strong, 


‘be:-ni afi ,d&o ‘na: ‘ti,bo ‘we ,€,wu ‘ni‘nikps§ ,re 
50 traveller the more wrap cloak thick his 
-mora -giri -giri; ,ati ‘ni ,ike,hi, ,e‘fu:,fn -lile ‘na: 
tohimself close close and in last, wind strong the 
dawo -duro. ‘le ,hi‘na: ‘0: fi fa -dade ‘kpe‘lu gbogbo 
stop. then sun shine out with all 

a-gbara re, lo-d&uki‘na: afi,go “na: ‘bo ,£, Wu 
strength his, whereupon traveller the tookoff cloak 


‘ni ‘nikpS re ,ku,ro. ‘beni ,e‘fu:.fa -lile ‘na: ‘ni 


thick his away. 80 wind strong has 
-lati dewo kpe ‘o:.fi ge a-la-gbara &u 

to confess that sun is strong (comparative) 
of lo. 


he (particle). 
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nigbati afido ka mbo wa 
= 
wa ee 
- r a 
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THE MARSDEN MSS. AND INDIAN MISSION 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By the Rev. H. Hosrey, 8... 


| ies 1910 I published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

August number, pp. 437-61, under the title of “ The Marsden 
MSS. in the British Museum’, some notes by W. Rees Philipps and 
H. Beveridge on some remarkable treasures once in the Jesuit 
Archives of Goa and now in the British Museum. These MS8., com- 
prising ten volumes (Add. MSS. 9852-61), contain original letters by 
the Jesuit Missionaries in India and the farther East, addressed 
mostly to the Provincial of Goa, before the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus in 1757 by the Marquess de Pombal. Some of the documents 
refer, however, to Cochin and Southern India, these portions of the 
mission field having belonged to Goa till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

The MSS. are entered in the British Museum Catalogue as 
Additional MSS. 9852-61, and are there summarily described. A 
fuller description of the contents of some of these volumes appeared 
in my article quoted above. They belonged originally to a collection 
in Goa, as Add. 9859 and 9860 bear the press-mark ‘“ Gaufeta] 
No. 32, while Add. 9853 is marked “Gau. No. 42". In 1911-12 
I had a large number of these MSS., all those, namely, which referred 
to the history of the Jesuit Missions in Northern India, rotographed 
with the view of publishing them. 

My article was followed up in JASB., volume for 1911, p. 115, 
by a short note from the pen of the late W. Irvine on the meaning of 
“ Gaveta”. H. Beveridge also published in The Indian Magazine and 
Review, London, A. Constable, October, 1910, pp. 264-6, an article 
on Father Anthony Botelho's report in Add. MSS, 9855. 

These studies have now been taken up again by Sir E. Denison 
Ross, the Principal of the School of Oriental Studies, London, in an 
article on “ The Manuscripts collected by William Marsden, with special 
_feference to two copies of Almeida’s History of Ethiopia". This 
article, of which an author's copy was sent me on 10th August, 1922, 
occupies pp. 513-38 of a review which, lacking further indications, 
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T suppose and hear to be the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, Vol. I, Pt. ITI. 

Sir E. Denison Ross deals partly with the British Museum Add. 
MSS. 9852-61, of which the last, No. 9861, is a copy of Father Almeida’s 
Aistoria de Ethiopia aalta, Father C. Beccari, 8.J., who has reprinted 
this in his collection on Ethiopia, thought that the British Museum 
copy was the only surviving one of the work. His reprint fills three 
of the fifteen volumes published in Rome between 1903 and 1917 
under the general title of Rerwm Athiopicarum Scriptores Occidentales 
inediti a saeculo XVI ad XIX. 

I now find from Sir E. Denison Ross's article that two other 
collections of Jesuitica were presented by W. Marsden to the British 
Museum in 1828, They are preserved in two small boxes numbered 
Add. 6878 and 6879, and are described as “ Documents brought from 
the Archives of the Romish Church at Goa (covering the period 
between 1569 and 1613)”. 

As these two collections of Jesuit MSS. from Goa were overlooked 
by my two excellent friends in 1910 and have probably never attracted 
the attention of Jesuit writers, I copy here from Sir E. Denison Ross 
the deseription in the British Museum Catalogue. The contents of 
No. 6879 will be welcomed by the Editors of Monumenta Historica 
Societatis Jesu, if, as I suppose, they have not come across copies of 
them elsewhere. 

Additional Manuscripts: No. 6878. 

The following documents, brought from the Archives of the Romish 
Church at Goa :— 

1. Depositions, attested by Alexander Riarius, Prothonotary at 
Rome, as to Miracles performed by Reliques of the Holy Cross ; 
d. Rome, 20 May and 27 J uly, 1569. 

2. A Charter of Sebastian, King of Portugal, in Portuguese ; 
d. 1572 (scarcely legible). 

3. Attestation to the Genuineness of Reliques sent to various 
Churches in the Eastern and Western Indies ; d, 16 April, 1573, 

4. Certified Transcript of Attestations to the Genuineness of 
various Reliques given to the Jesuits; d. 13 Oct., 1574 (printed on 
vellum). 

5, Bull of Gregory XIII, d. Rome, 24 Oct., 1579, granting more 
ample powers to Everard Mercurianus, General of the Jesuits, to 
prevent the Jesuits from passing into other Orders (v. Bullarum 
Collect. a Cocquelines, Tom. IV, p. 418). 
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6. An imperfect document reciting a Bull of Gregory XTIT; d. id. 
Jun., 1583, granting 4000 Scudi annually towards the support of the 
Church in the East. 

7. Attestation by Claudius Aquaviva, General of the Jesuits, to 
the Genuineness of certain Reliques sent to Japan; d. Rome, 
28 Nov., 1583. 

8. Attestation by the same to the Genuineness of Reliques of 
St. Abundius, sent to Japan ; same date. 

9. Confirmation by Pope Sixtus V of Sebastian, Bishop Elect of 
Funai, in Japan; d. Rome, 11 Kal. Mar., 1587. 

10. Attestation by Claudius Aquaviva to the Genuineness of the 
Reliques of several Saints sent to the Church at Goa; d. Rome, 
17 Dee., 1590." 

11. Authenticated Copies of Documents relating to the Appoint- 
ment of Peter Martinez to be Bishop of Funai; d. Rome, 27 Feb., 
1592. 

12. Form of Profession of Faith made by Franciscus de 
Vasconcellos, Bishop Elect of Cochin. . No date.* 

13. Tirado da Censura de Fr. Joio Ponce de Leiio das Memorias 


de Margarita de Valois. 


No. 6879. 

1, Commission to the Archbishop of Goa or his Vicar to examine 
Witnesses and Documents with a view to further Proceedings in the 
Canonisation of Francis Xavier; d. Rome, 7 Sept., 1613. 

2. A Vellum Roll, containing Interrogatories and Articles 
administered by authority of the Commissioners about to examine 
into Evidence as to the Claim of Francis Xavier to Canonisation ; 1613. 

3. A Duplicate of the above-mentioned Roll. 

“Most of these documents,” says Sir E. Denison Ross, “ bear 
a press-mark indicating the shelf or drawer in which they were 
preserved in the Goa archives. The term employed is Gaveta, or 
Drawer, and it is variously contracted to Gau or Gauet, which is 
followed by a number, thus *‘ No. 34°.” # 


1 Francisco de Souza, S.J., Oriente Con yuistado, Parte 2, Conq. 2, Div. 2, § 4, p, 158 
(Bombay edn.), mentions a relic of the Holy Cross sent by Father General CL Aquaviva 
to the hermitage of the H. Cross of Manapad, Fishery Coast (1581-2). 

* Confirmed in 1721; took powession of the See of Cochin, 10th May, 1722; 
raised to the Metropolitan See of Goa in 1745. Cf. Mitras Lusitanas, III Parte, 
Bombay, 1888, p. 29. 

> Cf. Bulletin, p. 518, 


re ee 
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Eight other MSS., Oriental, were presented by W. Marsden to the 
British Museum in 1834, i.e. Add. MSS, 9390-7 ; they have, however, 
no special interest for us, as they do not proceed from Catholic 
Missionaries. See Sir E. Denison Ross, article quoted, pp. 518-19. 

In the second place, Sir E. Denison Ross deals with the MSS. 
presented by W. Marsden to King’s College, London. This portion is 
entirely new to me, and is full of interesting matter for the historian 
of our Eastern Missions, 

One of the MSS. is a second copy of Almeida’s History of Ethiopia. 
Not only does it appear to be a copy revised by Almeida and later than 
the British Museum copy, but it has three appendices, which make 
it especially valuable. I may say, however, that Appendix I, foll. 32a— 
70a, the “ Appendix A Historia de Ethiopia. Naqual se refutam os 
principaes erros q’ andaé escritos em hua q’ se imprimio & Valenga 
no fino de 1610”, has appeared in Father Fernio Guerreiro’s Relagam 
Annal das Covsas qve fizeram os Padres da.Companhia de Iesvs . . . 
nos annos de 607. & 608... Lisboa, Pedro Crasbeeck, M.DCXI, 
foll. 265a-344a. This latter, a refutation of Urreta’s book, has thirteen 
chapters, whereas the King’s College MS. is divided into thirty-six 
sections. 

That the K.C. MS. of Almeida’s History belonged also originally 
to the Jesuit Archives of Goa is clear from the fact that on the obverse 
of the last folio it has the press-mark “‘ Gaueta No. 34”, the same 
press-mark as that of Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 6878 and 6879, described 
above. ; 

Sir E. Denison Ross intends to return shortly to the study of the 
K.C. copy of Almeida’s History, “as I have now discovered,” he 
writes to me, “ the outer cover of the King’s College Almeida, which 
contains a good deal of preliminary matter.” 

The MSS. presented by Marsden to King’s College have now been 
loaned to the School of Oriental Studies, and it requires no prophet 
to say that, with Sir E. Denison Ross as Principal of the School and 
a galaxy of the ablest Oriental linguists around him, we shall hear 
more about the collection. 

These MSS. are a wonderful collection, containing, besides rich 
historical materials, a large number of Oriental MSS. composed by 
Catholic Missionaries in India, Ethiopia, Burma, China, and the 
Philippines. If all are MSS., then some at least, it would seem, have 
been transcribed from printed copies. 

Since this collection was never examined by the Jesuit 
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bibliographers, not even by the most eminent of all, Father C. 
Sommervogel, for his Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, we shall 
be excused if, considering the many countries it covers and the wide 
interest it bids fair to arouse, we reproduce here from Marsden’s 
Bibliotheca Marsdeniana Philologica et Orientalis, London, 1827, 
those entries in which we recognize or suspect the work of Catholic 
Missionaries. We have to thank Sir E. Denison Ross for having made 
the list accessible to us through his article, for Marsden’s Bibliotheca 
is NOW scarce. 

We shall prefix numbers to the different entries to facilitate future 
reference, as it may be worth discussing the authorship of some of 
these MSS. occasione daté. Our own comments on these entries are 
inserted within [  ]. 

Whether all the MSS. to be mentioned here are still in the Marsden 
collection presented to King’s College will appear, writes Sir E. Denison 
Ross (op. cit., p. 526), when the new catalogue, now in preparation, 
is completed. 


Arabic. 


1. The Book of the Four Gospels, in Arabic. 4to. (The division of 
the Chapters differs from that of our Versions ; the Second Chapter 


of St. Matthew, for example, beginning at the eighteenth verse 
of our First Chapter.) * 


[ We mention this because the first Jesuit Missionaries at Akbar’s 
Court tried hard to obtain a copy of the Arabic translation of the 
four Gospels. ] 


Burmah. 


2. Alphabetum Barmanum seu Bomanum, auctore Domino Melchiore 
Carpani. (“ Communicante amicissimo Auctore in nave Gallico! 
l’Actif, mense Maii 1775, G.P.” It was printed at Rome in the 
following year.) 


Chinese, Cochin-Chinese or Tunkinese, etc. 

3. Dictionarium Sinico-Latinum, cum variis Appendicibus. 4to, 
(The words of this Chinese Dictionary are arranged according to 
the Pronunciation, and not according to the Radicals. The French 
Orthography is employed. Annexed to it are the following : A List 
of Ten Chinese Dictionaries; a Table of the 214 Radicals; an 
Index of all the Characters explained in the Dictionary, classed 


! Sic, Navis is feminine. : 
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under their respective Radicals, with their Pronunciation: the 
peculiar Numerical particles ; an alphabetical series of Characters 
expressing opposite meanings; characters combined with TA, 
to strike; Table of the Cycle of Sixty years ; and Decimal system 
of Numbers from One to one hundred Billions.) 

[The authorship of this, if the author is a Jesuit, may perhaps 
be determined by referring to some of the names in Sommervogel, 
Xx, coll. 971-3, or, better still, by consulting H. Cordier's 
Bibliotheca Sinica, in four volumes.] 

4. Arte de la lingua Mandarina, 

[I do not find this in Sommervogel, loc. cit.] 

5. Quaesita Missionariorum Chinae seu Sinarum, 8. Congregationi de 
Propaganda Fide exhibita, cum Responsis ad ea. 4to. 

6, Quaesita Missionariorum Tunkini et Responsiones ad ipsa, 
Quaeries ' proposed to the Missionaries respecting the laws, govern- 
ment, religion, etc., of the people of Tunkin, and their Answers ; 
collected and arranged by Fr. Joannes de Paz. 4to. “ Impressum 
Manile anno Diii 1680." (From whence it is to be inferred that the 
MS. was copied from the printed work.) 

[For Nos. 5 and 6, Sommervogel, Vol. X, might be consulted 
under “ Rites Chinois", or see Cordier's Bibliotheca Sinica. 
Joannes de Paz is perhaps a Dominican, ] 

7. Martyrology of Portuguese Missionaries, Fol, 

[This may be unknown to Jesuit bibliographers, and in that 
ease it should prove very valuable for the historians of our Asiatic 
Missions, chiefly those of Japan.] 

8. An Account of the State of Christianity in China in the years 1633 
and 1634, as well as of the Empire in general. To which is added 
a Report of the Anamitie or Tunkin Mission. In Latin, Sm. 4to. 

[Same remark as for Nos. 5 and 6, except that Sommervogel, 
Vol. X, should be consulted under a different rubric. | 


Ethiopic. 

9. Magseph asselat, ic. Flagellum Mendaciorum, contra libellum 
/Ethiopicum, falso nomine dictum Masgueh Haymanot thiop, 
ete., auctore Antonio Fernandio. Aliter: Doctrina Christiana, 
/Ethiopice et Latine, Goae, 1642. Fol. 

[My notes on Jesuit Printing in India (MS.) contain on this the 
following :-— 
' Sic, 
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[1642.—Anthony Fernandez, 5..J.—* Flagellum mendaciourm 
sive Tractatus de erroribus ithiopim sermone Chaldmo. Typis 
/Ethiopicis ab Urbano VIII ad Patriarcham Alphonsum submissis. 
Impressum Goae, in Collegio S. Pauli, 1642. 4to.” 

[Alegambe writes: “ Tractatus de erroribus /Ethiopiw, in 
Chald#um sermonem ab ipso conversus, inseriptus Flagellum 
Mendacn, MDCXXI.” 

[Machado says: “ Magseph Assetat, id est Flagellum 

- Mendaciorum, Goa. In the characters of the country.” 

[He refutes in it the errors of the Masgah Haymonot, i.e. 
“Treasure of the Faith”, written by the schismatical Raz 
Athemateot. Cf. Sommervogel, III, 646. 

[“ Printed shortly before the author's death with the Ethiopic 
type sent by Urban VIII to the Patriarch,’ Affonso Mendes, 
Cf. E. M. Riviere, 5.J., Corr. et Add. a la Bibl. de la C. de J., fase. 2, 
194; J. A. Ismael Gracias, A imprensa em Goa... , pp. 46-7 ; 
C. Gémez Rodeles, 8.J., in JAS. Bengal, 1913, pp. 156-7. 

[“ A copy of the Magseph assetat is in the Biblioteca Nacional 
of Lisbon.” (Note by Mr. James Southwood, British Museum, 
to the writer.)| 

10. Historia de Ethiopia a alta, ou Abassia: Imperio do Abexim, 
eujo Rey vulgarmente he chamado Preste Joam. Dedicada a 
Magestade d’El Rey D. Joam o IV. Nosso Senhor. Composta 
pelo Padre Manoel de Almeida da Companhia de Jesus. Fol. 
(With a Chart of Abyssinia and of the Source of the Nile.) An 
Abridgement of this work was published at Coimbra in 1660, fol., 
by P. Balthezar Tellez. A second copy wants the Title and some 
of the preliminary part. 

[On this, see Sir E. Denison Rossa’s article referred to in 
the beginning. | 


ll. The Gospels of the Four Evangelists in the Persian language. 
4to. (This book appears to have been in the possession of 
Jeronymo Xavier, then residing at Agra, whose signature is 
affixed to an introductory memorandum dated in 1605, the year 
in which Akbar died and his son, Jehangir, succeeded to the throne.) 

[This is not noticed as among the Marsden MSS. of King’s 
College by E. D. Maclagan (now Sir) in J48. Bengal, 1896, p. 113, 


where he notices Nos, 12, 14, and 14 among Jerome Xavier's 
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works. At pp. 95-6 of the article referred to we find the following 
interesting information on Jerome Xavier's translation of the 
four Gospels :— 

[“ At the beginning of March (1604) there had arrived at Agra 
from Lahor a ‘distinguished and learned Florentine Joao 
Battista Vecchiete’, who had travelled ‘ in many eastern lands, 
through Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Persia ’, and who was much 
favoured by the Emperor.” An interesting account of his books 
is then given (by Jerome Xavier in Marsden MSS., Brit. Mus., 
Add. MSS. 9854, foll. 7-19) :— 

(“* He has much friendship for us, in proof of which he gave 
us a book of the Holy Gospels in Arabic with the Latin at the foot, 
printed in the Vatican, which we value very highly." He had also 
with him the Psalter of David in Persian, which he obtained with 
great pains and at great cost from a Jew who had it in Persian, 
but in Hebrew character. It was translated two hundred years 
ago by an eminent Jew of Persia. We gave ourselves to the 
transcribing of these books with much delight. While the Italian 
was here, he copied in Persian characters the Books of Proverbs, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Judith, and Esther, which he had in 
Persian, but in Hebrew character,? and gave them to us freshly 
copied, but though the characters are new, the translation is more 
than two hundred years old; he obtained them from some Jews 
in Persia at a good price. We gave him the book of the four 
Gospels in Persian, which he greatly desired, for he said that they 
had the Gospel of St. Matthew in Persian at Rome, but would 
like very much to have the other three. Last year we sent to 
Rome another book of the Gospels in Persian, the translation 
of which is more than 300 years old. God grant that it arrived 
safely. We are now arranging the same Gospels in Persian with 
the corresponding Latin at the foot, which God willing will be 
much esteemed in Europe.’ ” 

[Sommervogel (Bibl. de la C. de J., VIII, col. 1339) notes under 
the name of Father Jerome Xavier: “ Los quatro Evangelhos 
em Persico, feitos do P. Yeronimo Xavier em Lahor, corte de 


" (* The Roman editio princeps of the four Gospels, 1590-1 (issued both with 
and without an interlinear Latin version). W. Smith's Dict. of the Bible, vol. iii 
(1893), p. 1615, col. 1.) 

*” The 


regular custom among the Jews. Seo Ind. Anti -» xvii, 1165." Note 
E. D. Maclagan. si sd 
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Moya [read: Mogor] en’ 1607.—A Lisbonne.” He adds: “In 
Father Maracci’s Relation, translated by Father de Machault, we 
read, p. 23; ‘ Father Francis Morando, of Bologna, a great scholar 
in the Parthian and Industanne tongue . . . must reside at present 
at Agra .. . to. get copied and put into one Tome the excellent works 
of Father Hierosme Xauier, the nephew of St. Francis, who . . . 
composed several Books, and translated others, as the Gospels 
into the Parthian tongue.’ ” 

[In December, 1912, while at the Bishop’s Residence, Agra, 
I found, in the library of the Capuchin Fathers there, a manuscript 
copy of the Persian Gospels, and was allowed to bring it with me 
to Calcutta for the purpose of study. I sentit to Mr. H. Beveridge 
in England, and returned it to Agra. If I remember well (for I 
could not now easily get at the copious notes to which this study 
led), I came to the conclusion that it was a copy of Jerome Xavier's 
Gospels, transcribed about 1680, and that his Persian translation 
had been utilized by Bishop Brian Walton (1600-61) for his 
Polyglot Bible, which came out in 1657. Nine languages are 
represented in it: Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syrian, Arabic, 
Persian, Ethiopic, Greek, and Latin. (Cf. Eneycl. Britann., 11th 
edition, XXVIII, coll. 300-1; XXII, col. 25.) The Persian is 
represented by the Gospels and also by the Pentateuch, which 
increases the likelihood that Jerome Xavier's four Gospels were 
printed by Bishop Walton. If I remember correctly, the Bishop 
states that the Persian Gospels had been obtained from India, i.e. 
from Mogor, but he did not know the author of the translation. 
What we have quoted, however, above from the JASB., 1896, 
shows that before 1604 Jerome Xavier had a Persian translation 
of the four Gospels, then more than 300 years old, and the question 
arises whether he did not help himself with this older translation 
for his own translation, even if he made his own according to the 
Vulgate, as he did for his translation of the Psalms, See No. 12. 

[The Persian translation sent to Rome in 1603 must have reached, 
for Cornelius a Lapide refers to it somewhere in his commentaries 
(on St. Matthew 2). 

[In the month of Rabi-ul-awwal in the year 990 (March-April, 
1582) Emperor Akbar had written to the King of Spain, Philip II : 
“It has been brought to our notice that the revealed books, such 
as the Pentateuch, the Gospels, and the Psalms, have been trans- 
lated into Arabic and Persian. Should these books, which are 
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profitable to all whether translated or not, be procurable in your 
country, send them.” (/4SB., 1896, p. 54.)] 

12. Psalterio de David conforme a edigad Vulgata, traducido polo P. 
Jeronimo Xavier da C. de J., na cidade de Agra, corte do gran 
Mogol Jahanguir. (Persian translation of the Psalms of David.) 8vo. 

[This is unknown to Sommervogel and Riviere. Our biblio- 
graphers should take note also that copies of Nos. 13 and 14 are 
to be found in King’s College, London. ] 

13. Lives of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus Christ, composed in Persian, 
by P. Jeronimo Xavier of the C. of J., at Agrah, the Court of the 
Emperor Jehdngir, in the year 1609. 8vo. 

[See on this my article about the Serampore copy (JASB., 
1914, pp. 65-84) ; and, on another copy from Akbar’s library, which 
Col. George Ranking presented to me, see Catholic Herald of India, 
Caleutta, 1921, pp. 479-81, with a note on a copy in the Bodleian. 
Col. G. Ranking’s copy was presented by me to the Goethals 
Indian Library, St. Xavier's College, Calcutta.] 

14, The Guide of Kings, composed in Persian by P. Jeronimo Xavier 
of the C. of J., and addressed to the Mogol Emperor Jehdngir in 
the year 1609, Sm. fol. 

[Sommervogel does not show where a copy could be found.] 

15. I. A Persian Vocabulary. 

16. Il. Saraj-al-munir or the Brilliant Lamp; a Treatise of Morals, 
in twenty sections, each section concluding with an appropriate 
Apologue. §vo. 

[I take note of these last two, because I suspect that they 
belong to the history of the Jesuit Mission of Agra, notably to that 
of Father Jerome Xavier. H. Beveridge has published somewhere 
a note on a philosophical or moral treatise of J. Xavier's, which is 
not mentioned in Sommervogel. I cannot now think of the title 
or the name of the review. ] 

17. Rudimenta linguw Persicw, A Grammar of the Persian language 
in Latin, with a Vocabulary, Latin, Portuguese, and Persian, 4to., 

[Sommervogel, VIII, col. 1339, has under the name of Jerome 
Xavier: “ Rudimenta linguw Persiew.” (Alcazar, Hist. de la 
Prov. de Toledo, t. IL, p. 208.)] 

18. Speculum sanctum Vite (Miraculorumque) D. N. Jesu Christi, 
~ Persie. Sm. fol. 

[Another treatise hy Jerome Xavier, See Sommervogel, VIII, 

col. 1359, and JAS#,, 1896, pp. 110-11, See also my “ European 
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Art at the Moghul Court” in Journ, Un. Prov. Hist, Soe, ; 
Allahabad, Vol. III, May, 1922, pp. 181-2, on a mutilated copy 
of Jerome Xavier's Life of Our Lord from Akbar's Library in 
the Lahore Museum.| 

19, Letters written by Portuguese Missionaries from Ajmir, Agrah, 
etc., during the years 1626 to 1668; also one from Antonio 
d’ Andrade, in Tibet, to the Mission in Cashgar; with an Account 
of political and military transactions during the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar. Sm. 4to. 

[We ought to covet this number for its bearing on the history 
of Akbar and of the Jesuit Missions in Northern India and Tibet. 
Tt is unknown to Jesuit bibliographers. It is remarkable that it 
was not presented to the British Museum with Add, MSS, 9852-61, 
all from the Archives of the Provincial of Goa, It gives us the first 
intimation we have met with of a Jesuit expedition to Kashgar 
(before 16307), since after that date, if not earlier, Antonio 
d’Andrada had left for Goa, where he died in 1634. Bro. Benedict 
Goes, 5.J., had passed through Kashgar some twenty-five years 
before on his way from Agra to the terra incognita of Cathay.] 

20. A Vocabulary, Portuguese, Hindustani, and Persian. 4to. 

[This, too, comes apparently from the third Jesuit Mission at 
Agra (1595-1803). We would again associate with it the name of 
Jerome Xavier. ] 


Philippine and Molucca Islands. 

21. Bocabulario Tagalo, su autor el P, F. Miguel Ruiz del Orden de 
8. Domingo, afiadido per otros de varias Religiones. (1580) 
4to, v. vol. 

22. Arte de la lengua Tagala, compuesto por un Religioso del Orden 
de Predicadores. 1756. 4to. 

23. (Arte de la lengua Tagala.) 4to, (This Grammar is in its com- 
position entirely different from the preceding. The beauty of the 
writing cannot be surpassed, but the copy is in bad preservation, 
and wants the Title.) 

[Father D. de Bobadilla, S.J., is the author of an Arte de la 
lengua Tagala, a.p. 163... Cf. Sommervogel, X, 983. Idem, X, coll. 
983-4, might be of use to determine the authorship of Nos. 23, 
24, 25, and 26. There exist also special bibliographies for the 
Philippines. | 

24. Arte de la lengua Pampanga (with a specimen of the Alphabetic 
characters employed in the writing of the natives). 4to. 
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25. Bucabulario Yloco. A vocabulary Spanish and Ylocio. Fol. 

26. Vocabulario de la lengua Bisaya, Hiligueyna y Haraia de las Islas 
de Panai y Suglu y para las demas Islas, Por Alonso de Mentrida. 
Ajiadido e impresso por Martin Claver. (1698) 4to. 

27. Information respecting the state of Christianity in the Molucca 
islands (in the Portuguese language), transmitted to Europe in the 
year 1588. 4to. 

[The Molucea Missions depended from the Jesuit Provincial of 
Goa. This document, if emanating from Jesuit Missionaries, as is 
likely, would have been utilized by Fr. Francisco de Souza for his 
Oriente Conquistado, but the date 1588 belongs to that part of his 
History, vol. iii, which remained in MS., and of which a copy was 
formerly, and is perhaps still, to be found in Portugal. See 
Sommervogel under his name. When will it be discovered and 
published ? A most important work.] 


Sanscrit, Bengali, Hindustani in the Nagri character. 

28. The Adi or First Purdn, a Christian work in the Mahratta language 
and Nagri character, divided into Five Parts and appearing to 
contain an exposition of the Old Testament. 

29. The Déra Purin or Divine History: a Christian work in the 
Moafratta language and Nagri character, appearing to contain an 
exposition of the New Testament or History of Christ. 

[These two numbers seem to refer to a copy of the Purana by 
Father Thomas Stephens, 8.J., the Englishman. Stephens’ Purina 
was printed at Goa in 1616, 1649, and 1654, in the Roman 
character, like all the Jesuit vernacular compositions printed at 
Goa and Rachol. It was reprinted at Mangalore in the Roman 
character some years ago (19077). The 2nd and 3rd editions 
bear the sub-title of Purana. Though entitled Discurso sobre a 
vinda de Jesu Christo, it gives, says Sommervogel, the Bible story 
from the creation to the Ascension of Our Lord, and is divided 
into two treatises. I leave it to Mr..J. A. Saldianha, of Mangalore, 
who republished this work, to decide whether an edition in the 
native character would not be highly desirable. A few hundred 
rupees would suffice to procure rotographs of the work. 

[Less likely is this Purana the Purana of Father Stephen de la 
Croix, 8.J.: Discursos sobre a vida do Apostolo 8. Pedro, em que 
se refutam os principals erros do gentilismo deste Oriente . 
According to Sommervogel (II, 1688) this was printed at Goa in 
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1634, in two folio volumes, pp. xi, 358, and 283. There is a copy of 
it in the Biblioteca Nacional of Lisbon. In the Biblioteca Publica 
of Pangim, Nova Goa, there is a mutilated Purana, printed in 
Roman characters, evidently at Goa or Rachol, in the seventeenth 
century, of which the first volume runs from leaf 26 to leaf 280: - 
the second volume continues from leaf 281 to 358; then comes the 
second part, from leaf | to leaf 238, the rest being missing. Though 
Ismael Gracias spoke of it to me as different from the Purana of 
Fr. Stephen de la Croix, I believe that it is a copy of his work, 
since the copy described by Sommervogel stops in the first 
volume at page (leaf?) 358. Ismael Gracias sent me photographs 
of leaf 26 (?), first volume, and of leaf | (?) of the second volume, 
and a friend of mine from Mangalore describes the language as 
Mahrathi-Konkani. The first line of fol. 26 (7) (first volume) is : 
Disevrsa-cvaseare Atthava. Stanza 41, the third stanza on that 
page, runs thus :— 

Magi yecu papy durzanu 

Ta nite papasangaty uartunu 

*Dossaghanddanna nacary hounu 

Nigati cémungara. 41 

[The first lines of leaf 1 of the second volume are: Dvyssarea 
Pvran | nachem panchavem | candda: ziyecanddim Brahma, 
Vist- | tnnu Mhaessu Deua nhauaty mhannauni, aissé dauilé | 
ahe, anny teyanche cuddha bhazaneché | chhedanna quelé asse 

| + | Avasvary Paila | Vistnny Pvrannasa- | qghi aribhicu 
deqhoni ta Deu nha- | ue mhannaunu aissé hiye pratha- | maliye 
disevrssaauasuari | lihilaé ahe. | 

[One can make out from these last lines that there is question 
of refutations of Gentile errors. This is another work which it 
would be worth while to reprint for the use of our Mahrathi and 
Konkani Christians. Its stanzas had great vogue in the seventeenth 
century. 

[There is also another Mahrathi Purina by Father Vaz de 
Guimaraés, printed at Lisbon in 1659, and reprinted at Bombay 
in 1845 and 1876. Is this different from Father Stephen de la 
Croix’ ?] 

- A Christian work in the Mahratta language and Nagri character, 
containing “ Instructions for the knowledge of the Universal Lord ; 
Prayers (mantra) adapted to several occasions: Invocations 
(prathima), a kind of Litany; and a Catechism or Dialogue, in 
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F * 


— 


Question and Answer, between a Tutor and his Disciple, on points 
of Faith and Doctrine”. (Probably composed by the Jesuits of 
Goa.) 

(This might be at least partly Fr. Thomas Stephens’ Doufrina 
Christia, a Catechism printed the first time at Rachol in 1622. 
There is a copy in the Biblioteca Nacional of Lisbon, and a MS. 
copy in the British Museum.] 

Fruitos de Arvore da Vida, Traduzido e composto pello P. Antonio 
de Saldanha: in the Hindusténi language and European character. 
4to. 

[This is by Fr. Anthony de Saldanha, 8.J., and is given as printed 
at Rachol, 4to, no year, as is also the case with his Rosas ¢ boninas. 
His Tratado dos Milagres was printed at Rachol in 1655, 4to. 
See Sommervogel (VII, 459). There is a copy of the “ Tratado 
dos Milagres ” of 1655 in the Biblioteca Nacional of Lisbon. 

[Though the language of the Fruites de Arvore da Vida is 
described as Hindustani, it is more likely that it is Mahrathi- 
Konkani. 

[If these works and others published at Goa and Rachol are no 
longer current among the Mahrathi- and” Konkani-speaking 
Christians, it reveals a sad state of things, and we have only our 
own supineness to blame, if, knowing where printed or MS. copies 
can be found, we do not avail ourselves of the knowledge. Very 
different is the state of things in China, the original home of printing, 
where few, if any, of the works composed by the old Missionaries 
have been lost, and where new editions of their works are con- 


tinually reprinted. ] 


32, A Vocabulary, Portuguese and Hindustimi, in the Nagri character. 


Sm. fol. 

[Our discussion on this entry assumes that the vocabulary is 
correctly described as. being a Hindustani one. 

[This vocabulary can hardly be that of Fr. Francis Mary of 
Tours, a French Capuchin, of the Capuchin Province of Touraine, 
who had been a Missionary in Persia before he was attached to the 
Mission of Surat, where he composed a voluminous Hindustani 
Dictionary entitled Thesaurus Lingue Indiane. The Latin title 
of his dictionary goes against the identification. He left his MS. 
in the library of the Congregation of Propaganda Fide in 1704, as 
appears from a note by C. A. Fabronius, at that time Secretary of 
the Propaganda. This Dictionary was corrected by Father Cassiano 


‘i 
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a Macerata, another Capuchin of the Tibetan Mission, as may be 
inferred from another note of Cardinal Borgia at the end of the 
same MS. Cf. Fr. Felix, O.M.C., in The Franciscan Annals of 
India, Nov., 1915, p. 416, 

[While in Bengal, D. Fr. Eugenio Trigueiros, an Augustinian, 
composed a vocabulary containing “ Names of things and 
medicines” in Portuguese and Hindustani or Persian. Born on 
Jan. 6, 1687, he left for the Missions of Bengal in 1715, and was Vicar 
of Our Lady of Guadelupe at Chittagong up to 1722; he governed 
for a time the See of Mylapore; in 1724 he became Bishop-elect 
of Uranopolis, and Coadjutor and successor of D. Joao de Casal, 
the Bishop of Macao, where he was consecrated in 1727. Cf. 
Mitras Lusitanas, 2a ed., Lisboa, 1897, by Padre Cas. Christ. de 
Nazareth, p. 248. One would expect, however, that a dictionary 
composed at Chittagong was a Bengali one. 

[The Jesuits of Agra would have been the most likely persons 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to compile a 
Portuguese-Hindustani dictionary. What encourages us to think 
that No. 32 was compiled by the Jesuits is that the Marsden 
collection contains so many linguistic works of the Jesuits in India, 
particularly of the Jesuits of Agra, and that Marsden appears to 
have made a regular haul, not only of the Jesuit letters addressed 
to the Provincial of Goa, but of the original MSS. of Jesuit 
vernacular works, copies of which might have been preserved by the 
Provincial, even after some of these works had appeared in print. 

[Ido not find any Portuguese-Hindustani dictionary attributed 

to the Carmelite Missionaries of the Tatta Mission in Sind 

(seventeenth century). Cf. Histoire del’ éablissement de la Mission 

de Perse par les Péres Carmes Déchaussés par le R. P. Berthold- 

Ignace de Sainte Anne, Bruxelles, 1885, where (App. B, p. 364 seq.) 

there is a summary bibliographical list taken from (Collectio 

Seriptorum O.C_E.] 

33. A Vocabulary, Portuguese and Bengali. Sm. 4to. 

[Perhaps one of the three works by Frei Manoel da Assumpeiio, 
an Augustinian Missionary in Bengal, which were printed at 
Lisbon in 1743, In Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. IX, 1914, Pt. I, 
pp. 40-65, T have described chiefly the Catechism, a copy of which 
is to be had in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 
Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XIII (July—Dec., 1916, pp. 68-9), I 
described summarily two copies of the same Friar's Vocabulary in 
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Bengali and Portuguese (British Museum, press-marks : 828 a 8, and 
G. 16, 741). It contains pp. xi, 592. First comes: Breve com- 
pendio da Grammatica Bengala; next, pp. 41-306: a Bengali- 
Portuguese vocabulary; next, pp. 307-578: a Portuguese- 
Bengali vocabulary. I have also published a photographic facsimile 
of the title-page and of pp. 552 and 533 of the Portuguese-Bengali 
vocabulary. 

[Between 1671 and 1684 the Jesuits of the Goa Province 
organized a Mission among the Bengali converts of Don Antonio, 
son of the Raja of Busna. Father Marcos Antonio Santucci, 8.J., 
the Superior of that Mission, wrote from Nolua Cot to the Provincial 
of Goa on January 3, 1683: “The Fathers [Ignatius Gomes, 
Manoel Sarayva, and himself] have not failed in their duty ; they 
have learned the language well, have composed vocabularies, a 
grammar, a confessionary, and prayers; they have translated the 
Christian Doctrine [Doutrina Christa or Catechism], etc., nothing 
of which existed till now.” Cf. O Chronista de Tissuary, Goa, 
Vol. II, 1867, p. 12, quoted in Bengal: Past and Present, LX, p. 46.] 


Telinga, Tamul, Kanari. 
34. A work in the Kanari language and character, on Religious subjects, 
and apparently composed by a Christian Missionary. Fol. 

[On Jan. 6, 1916, Prof. Barnett, of the British Museum, sent 
me a memorandum drawn up by Mr. James Southwood, about 
books printed in India, mostly by the Jesuits. Among Mr. James 
Southwood’s notes I find: “ The Jardim dos Pastores [of Fr. Miguel 
de Almeida, 8..J.] is in the Marsden library, King’s College, London.” 
Would not No. 34 be, therefore, de Almeida’s Jardim dos Pastores, 
of which I have still in my possession, loaned by a friend on the 
Goa side, the first volume, one of five? Cf. my description of it 
in The Examiner, Bombay, July 22, 1922 (pp. 288-9); July 29 
(pp. 297-8) ; Aug. 5 (pp. 308-9); Aug. 12 (pp. 318-19); Aug. 19 
(pp. 326-8). 

{Volume III of Jardim dos Pastores is noticed by Sommervogel 
as printed at Goa in 1658, and the number of leaves (fol. 270) 
tallies with that of a printed volume of vernacular sermons in the 
Public Library of Goa. Leaf 210v (alias leaf 211v, according to 
J. A. Ismael Gracias, who sent me a photograph of it) begins thus : 
“ Pratica Pri- | meira pera o dia | da festa do Apostolo | Sam 
Pedro. | Tratase de sevs | Milagres & excelencias. | Apostola 


== 4 


37. 
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Sam | Pedrvche adivas | sachy Paily Sicauanna. | Tacheam abhi- | 
nauii acharianchy gostri | quelea. | Aicha diuassa Aposto | lanchea 
siracamalla, Catholica Igrazeche . . .”” | 

[J. A. Ismael Gracias also describes in his A imprensa em Goa, 
pp. 50-6, another volume of the series. 

[It would be interesting to know whether the folio volume of 
the Marsden MSS. entered here under our No. 34 represents the 
five volumes of de Almeida’s Jardim dos Pastores. If it does, 
an effort should be made on the Goa side to have the complete 
series republished. We need scarcely add that Konkani is often 
spoken of in the old accounts as Kanarese.] 


. The Flower-garden of Knowledge. A Christian work in the 


Tamul language and character, preceded by a Calendar. Composed 
by an Ecclesiastic of the Madura Mission. Fol. 

[The Fathers of the Madura Mission at our Theological Seminary, 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, tell me that they do not know this 
work. MS. copies of it are perhaps to be found in the collection of 
MSS. kept at Trichinopoly, the Cathedral, by the Fathers of the 
Madura Mission. Or it is possible that the work is known on the 
Jaffna side by Father 8. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.L., of Nallur : 
For the history of the Calendar cf, Rev. L. Besse, S.J., Father 
Beschi .. . , Trichinopoly, St. Joseph’s Industrial School Press, 
1918, pp. 203-8.] 


. Notizie del Madurey, e del Ingresso, Accrescimento, e Stato della 


Fede in quel regno, e negli altri contigui. Date in luce da Broglia 
Antonio Brandolini della C, di G. Missionario dell’ istesso Madurey. 
(Written a few years later than 1717, as appears from a circumstance 
related at p. 384.) 

[This title does not correspond to what Sommervogel (IT, 86-7 ; 

VIII, 1917) gives,as published by Father Brandolini. Was the work 
perhaps written by another Madura Missionary ? I do not find it 
under any other's name with the help of Fr. Pierre Bliard’s Tables, 
ic, Sommervogel, Vol. X.] 
A Book in the Kanari language and character, commencing with 
a salutation to /swara and proceeding in the form of a dialogue 
between a Giird or Religious Teacher and his Disciple. Certain 
Crosses, however, denote it to ~ the work of a Roman Catholic 
Christian. 4to. 

[“ Dialogue between a Gari or Religious Teacher and his 
Disciple could be the description of an ordinary Catechism. 
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We find a similar description of what appears to be a Catechism 
at No. 36.] 


- Vocabulario da lingoa Canerim do Norte concertado e acrecentado 


em 1664. Sm. 4to, 

[Sommervogel has under Anthony de Saldanha, 8.J. (VIII, 
459-60): “Vocabulario de lingua Concanica.” And de Leon 
Pinelo (I, 521) says of him: “ Vocabulario coplosissimo de la 
Lengua Concanica, MS. que estaba para Imprimirse, segun 
Sotuvel [Sotwel, Southwell], fol, 84." 

[Sommervogel also notes under Michael de Almeida, S.J., 
on the authority of Barbosa: “ Diccionario da lingua Concanica 
composto pelo P. Diogo Ribeiro, 8.J:, addicionado " ; and on the 
authority of Southwell; “ Vocabularium nostri Benedicti Pereirm 
in linguam Concanicam conversum.”’ 

[See also Sommervogel under Diego Ribeiro (VI, 1759, 4. A): 
“Vocabulario da lingua Canarim, 1626,” which shows that 
Canarim and Concani were used synonymously, | 


39. Vocabulario Canarin vertido en Portuguesa. 4to, 


[In case Canarin means Kanarese, and not Konkani, this might 
be the work of Fr. Leo Cinnamo, 8.J., who composed a Grammar 
and Dictionary of Canara. Cf, Sommervogel, IT, 1188, A.] 


40. Grammatica da lingua Bramana que corre na Ilha de Goa e sua 


comarca. (A Grammar of the Northern Kanari language, in 
Portuguese.) 4to, 


- Arte da lingoa Canarin. (In European characters.) Sm. 4to, 
. Arte da lingoa Canarin. Doutrina Christam em lingoa Bramana 


Canarin. 4to. . 

[For Nos. 40-2, compare with: “Grammatica da lingua 
Coneani no dialecto do Norte, composto no seculo XVII por 
hum Missionario Portuguez: e agora pela primeira vez dada a 
estampa (por Joachim Heliodoro da Cunha Rivara), Nova Goa, 
1858.” 

[Compare also with : “ Arte da lingoa Canarin,” by Fr. Thomas 
Stephens, 5.J., printed in 1640. Cf. Sommervogel, IT, 469, 4, 8.¥., 
Busten, Thomas. The Doutrina Christam of No. 42 js perhaps 


» again Fr. Th. Stephens’ work, 


[Compare still with: “‘ Nous avons aussi la Grammaire et le 
Dictionnaire de la langue de ce pays, l'une et autre mis 
perfection par les PP. Manuel Rodriguez et Paul -Tovio Italien, 
qui ont esté tres-bien entendus en ces langues.” Cf. Relation de 


a la 


43. 


44. 


45. 
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ce qui s'est passé dans les Indes Orientales . . . par le P. Maracci, 
5.J., trad. par le P, Jacq. de Machault, Paris, 1651, p. 52. Quoted 
by Sommervogel, IV, 645.] 

Arte Malavar, or Grammar of the Malabar (Grantham) tapi 
explained in Portuguese. 4to. 

[There is an Ars Tamu! by Gaspar de Aguilar, 8.J. 
(Sommervogel, I, 82, 1); an Ars Tamulica (1673) by Fr. Balthasar 
da Costa (Sommervogel, IT, 1504, A); an Ars lingue Malearie, 
158, by Fr. Henry Henriquez, 8.J. (Sommervogel, IV, 276, 5) ; 
a Grammatica et Vocabularium Tamulicum by the same (ibid., 
IV, 276, 1), ete. Cf. Sommervogel, X, 975.) 

Alphabetum Grandonico-Malabaricum sive Samscrudonicum. 
(Transcribed from the edition printed by the P.F. at Rome in 1772, 
by or for M. Court de Gebelin.) 8vo. 

[This is: Alphabetum | Grandonico-Malabaricum | sive | 
Samecrudonicum | Romae MDCCLXXII.| Typis Sac.  Con- 
gregationis de Propag. Fide | Presidum Facultate. 

[One leaf unnumbered; recto: dedication to Pope Clement 
XIV; pp. VI-XXVIIL; introduction by Iohannes Christophorus 
Amaduccius ; pp. 1-100; and 8 tables. 

[The authorship of this Alphabetum does not belong to the 
Carmelite Fr. Paulinus a 8. Bartholommo, though in his Alphabeta 
Indica, Rome, MDCCXCT, p. 3, he speaks of Fr. Clement of 
Jesus as his agent in Rome, and in his Sidharuham seu Granenatica 
Samserdamica, p. 7, he writes: “ Ultimum denique alphabetum 
est Samserdamico Malabaricum nostrum anno 1772. Rome typis 
5. Congregationis impressum.” The preface by Amaducci was 
inspired by Fr. Clemens a Jesu. Cf. p. V of the Alphabetum. 
Paulinus came to India only in 1774. 

[Amaducci, ibid., calls the author: “Clemens Peanius 
Alexandrinus, Carmelita Excalceatus Provincim Pedemontane, 
qui per plures annos Apostolicw Missioni Verapolensi operam 
dedit,””] 

Principio do Dereito q. tem el Rey de Portugal da Ilha de Goa, 
a Cidade e mais [has anexas c. Brades Salcete, com as Rendas q. 
todas Rédiaé ate o anno 1595. Tirado do Tombo dos Contos de 
Goa q. fez o Provedor mor Francisco Paes p. Ordem del Rey. 
(Compiled in 1658.) Sm. 4to, 

In 1910 we were altogether unable to discover how William Marsden 


became the owner of the MSS. “ brought from the Archives of the 


i | 
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Romish Church in Goa”, Sir E. Denison Ross has not succeeded either 
in making this point clear. 

One point now strikes me. The last MS. we have quoted comes 
evidently from the Archives of the Estado at Goa. Now, there are 
in the British Museum thirty-nine volumes of documents which once 
were in the Library of the Marquess de Pombal, and which evidently 
have come from the Archives of the Estado at Goa. These will be 
found entered in the British Museum Catalogue under Nos. 20861- 
20900. It must also be clear that, when Pombal shipped off the Jesuit 
Missionaries from the dominions of Portugal in India and incarcerated 
them in Portugal, he confiscated all their Archives at Goa. Did he 
keep these archives in his own palace instead of depositing them in the 
Royal Archives ? He seems to have done so with the Estado Archives 
now in the British Museum. If he did so in both cases, all the MSS. 
of which we have spoken might have come under the auctioneer’s 
hammer after his death, and Marsden might have acquired in this 
manner both the Jesuit and the Estado Archives. Our surmise would 
amount almost to certainty if it were found that the British Museum 
MSS. 20861-20900 had been presented by Marsden. If I recollect well, 
Pombal ordered away from Goa at the same time as the Jesuit papers 
all the ecclesiastical and state archives of Goa. Both the churches and 
the State were expected to keep copies of their papers, but were given 
no time to do so. 

This would not, however, explain how Colonel F. Wilford, of Benares, 
at the end of the eighteenth century had in his possession at least 
two of four manuscript works by Father Antonio Monserrate, S.J., 
which we should think had come from the Goa archives.' These were : 
Monserrate’s History of his captivity in Arabia with Father Peter 
Paes ; his account of the Geography and Natural History of Arabia; 
his History of the first Jesuit Mission to Akbar's Court; and his 
Geography and Natural History of India. A copy of the last work 
but one, though apparently different from the one used by Wilford, 
was found in Calcutta, and was published by us in 1914. The where- 
abouts of Wilford’s MSS. by Monserrate are not known. 

A worse fate, I believe, overtook the library of the Jesuits at 
Cochin on the capture of that city by the Dutch. “ You must know,” 
writes Tavernier, “ that at the taking of Cochin the Jesuits had in 

* I have in the press for the J.A.S. Bengal two papers on Monserrate; one, an 


extract from a letter of his of 1579; the other, « note on the two MSS. in Wilford's 
possession. 
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that city one of the fairest libraries in all Asia, as well for the great 
quantity of books sent them out of Europe as for several rare 
manuscripts in the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, Indian, Chinese, 
and other Oriental languages. For in all the conquests of the Portugals 
their first care was to summon all the learned people of the several 
nations and to get all their books into their hands. During the little 
time the Jesuits were in Ethiopia they had copied out all the good 
books that came to their knowledge and sent all those books to 
Cochin. ... But to tell ye what became of this library: General Van 
Goens made no conscience to expose it to the ignorance of his soldiers, 
so that I have seen the soldiers and seamen tear several of those 
beautiful volumes to light their tobacco.” The “ stately library "— 
described by Baldsweus as connected with their college at Cranganore— 
was also utterly destroyed when the whole “city was plundered ” 
and “ laid level with the ground " ; and thus the literary accumulations 
of more than a century were given over to wasting and destruction !! 
51. Josera's Cot.ecr, Darseeixa, 
Sth October, 1922, 

As Sir E. Denison Ross was so kind as to send me the 
proofs of this article, I am able to add that some bibliographical 
notes on early Jesuit MSS. and prints referring to India will be 
found in my article “The discovery of the Vedas” (a trans- 
lation of Professor Th. Zachariae’s review of Professor W. Caland's 
“De ontdekkingsgeschiedenis van den Veda”, Amsterdam, 1918, in 
Géttingischen gelehrten Anzeigen, 1921, Nos. 7-9), published in the 
Journal of Indian History, Allahabad University, 1923, No. 5, 

Father C. Wessels, S.J., has published in Studien, ’sHertogenbosch- 
Antwerpen, May, 1922 (Deel xevii) and July, 1922 (Deel xevini), a 
paper on Pedro Paez (1621-2), which may prove of great assistance 
for a study on Almeida’s Historia de Ethiopia a Alta, 

None of the Telugu MSS. in the Marsden collection appears to be 
from Catholic Missionaries. Of late years, however, a considerable 

1 I take these last quotations from th» Rev. Th. Whitehouse, Lingerings of Light 
ina Dark Land, London, 1873, p. 168, I doubt, however, the accuracy of Tavernier, 
in whowe Tracele, besides, 1 failed several times to trace the passage ascribed to him 
by Whitehouse, It is most unlikely that Ethiopic books were sent to Cochin, since 
the Ethiopic Missions were managed from Goa. One would expect that large con- 
signments of the books in the libraries of the different Convents of Cochin were shipped 
to Holland about 1662-3. It is sure, however, that the Jesuits could not save their 
Cochin Archives. Father Fernio de Queyroz writes, I believe in his * Life of 


Brother Peter de Bastos'’, that the only thing saved from them wasa MS, of that Life 
by the Provincial, Andrew Lopez. 
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number of Telugu Catholic MSS., some evidently the work of the 
French Jesuit Missionaries of the Carnatic (eighteenth century), 
have been discovered by Father J. Aelen, Jr., of the Mill Hill Mission. 

He wrote to me from St. Joseph’s Church, Nellore, Madras 
Presidency, on 4th February, 1923: “ Yes, for several years it was 
my hobby to collect old Telugu Catholic MSS. I now have fifteen 
complete unpublished MSS., seven incomplete unpublished MSS., of 
which a few pages are lost ; the names of about ten MSS. which I know 
to exist, but which I have not yet found. Many of the former are 
mentioned in your list in the Catholic Directory)... Yes, I had an 
idea of publishing an article about all these MSS. in the Catholic 
Directory, but I was too late. I shall now print it and send a copy of 
it to all the priests. I have a press, and we are printing full speed : 
first, all the old books ; then the unpublished MSS. 

“I do not know whether I have found valuable MSS. I have two 
sets of Sanskrit slokas with Telugu meaning. But the most interesting 
find I had was a few verses about Christ. Looking afterwards in a 
Hindu book of poetry about Rama, I found that these verses about 
Christ were quite the same, with a few changes. I have only a few 
stanzas of that poem, and am trying to get the others,” 

Danirenina, 
Shaft Jame, POR 


* Cf. my ‘' First Steps towards our Bibliotheen Cutholica Telingana"', in Catholic 
Directory, Madras, 1918. 


THE BUGHRA KHAN MENTIONED IN THE QUDATQU 
BILIK 


By M. Bartao.p 


T is well known that the oldest existing complete Itterary 
work of a Mussulman Turk, the Qudatqu Bilik or Qutadghu 
Bilik, was composed in 462 un. (a.p. 1069-70) by Yiisuf Khass Hajib, 
a native from Balisaghiin, on the River Chu, for a Khan residing in 
Kashghar who is called “ Mashriq Maliki Tabghach Khani Malik 
Bughra Khan” (King of the East, Khan of China; the King Bughra 
Khan), “ Tabghach Qara Bughra Khanlar Khani” (the Chinese 
Qara Bughra, the Khan of Khans), “ Tabghach Ulugh Bughra Khan” 
(the Chinese, the great Bughra Khan), even more simply “ Ordukent 
Khani Beg ” (the Khan of the court-town, that is Kashghar, the prince). 
The statements concerning the chronology of the Kashghar kings of 
the eleventh century are very vague and scanty, and are not supplied 
by numismatic evidence; therefore it is not an easy task to ascertain 
who was the king mentioned by Yiisuf. There can be no doubt that he 
belonged to the dynasty of the Ilek Khans. The chief authority on the 
history of that dynasty has been for all Muhammedan and European 
scholars the great work of Ibn al-Athir, especially the statements 
given under the year 408 n. We are told by [bn al-Athir that Arslan 
Khan, son of Qadir Khan Yisuf, King of Kashghar, Khotan, and 
Balisighiin, was deposed by his brother Bughra Khan and taken 
prisoner; Bughra Khan was some time later poisoned by his wife, 
who put to death Arslin Khan also, in 439 u. Bughra Khan ruled 
only fifteen months and was succeeded by Toghrul Khan, son of 


Yiisuf Qadir Khan (that is, by his brother), who ruled sixteen years: 


(until 456 or 457). His son, Toghrul-tagin, was deposed after two 
months by “ Harfin Bughra Khan, brother of Yisuf Toghrul Khan 
and son of Tafghich Boghra Khan” (?); Hariin Bughra Khan passed 
(‘abara) Kashghur, made Hariin (! mistake for Toghrul-tagin) 
prisoner; the army of the latter submitted to him, 4nd he took 
possession of Kashghar, Khotan, and the neighbouring districts to 
Balisighin, where he reigned twenty-nine years and died in 496, 
These statements can, of course, not be quite correct; if Bughra 


; are it 7 
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Khan Hariin was the brother of Toghrul Khan, he must have been 
a son of Yisuf Qadir Khan, and is, in fact, called so by Ibn al-Athir 
himself on the previous page. The reigns mentioned by Ibn al-Athir, 
and said to have extended from 439 to 496 (fifty-seven years), do not 
cover all that time, but nearly ten years less. We know, indeed, from 
an earlier author, Abu-l-Fadl Baihaqi,’ that the first Bughra Khan 
(called by Ibn al-Athir Mahmud) died not in 439 but in 449. Bughra 
Khan Hariin must have reigned in this case from 467 to 496, Toghrul 
Khan from 451 to 467; the Qudatqu Bilik, composed in 462, was 
therefore written in the reign of Toghrul Khan, but Bughra: Khan 
seems to have been a co-regent of his brother ; [bn al-Athir speaks of 
the war made by the two brothers against Shams al-Mulk, Khan of 
Samarqand. Therefore it was quite natural to come to the conclusion 
that the Bughra Khan mentioned by Yisuf Khiss Hajib was Bughra 
Khan Haran ibn Yisuf, and such an opinion has been expressed in 
my article “ Bughra Khan” in the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

But this opinion cannot be maintained after the discovery of 
another manuscript of the Qudatqu Bilik at Namangan in Farghana * 
(unfortunately it had already been lost again), where the Bughra 
Khan, to whom the work has been dedicated, is called Abu ‘Ali Hasan 
b. Sulayman. It was, therefore, not a brother but a son of Arslan 
Khan Sulayman. We find, indeed, such a name in the “ Mulhagat 
as-Surah " of Jamal Qorashi (or Qarshi),* who gives in his short sketch 
on the Ilek Khans hardly any dates, but whose genealogical statements 
are more correct than the statement of Ibn al-Athir; we are told in 
this work that the son of Sulayman Arslin Khan and the father of 
that Ahmed Arslin Khan, who, according to Ibn al-Athir, defeated 
the Qara Khitay in 522, was Hasan Tafghach Khan.* Therefore, this 
must be the Tafghach Khan or Bughra Khan mentioned in the 


~ Qudatqu Bilik. 


* Ta'rikh-i-Baihagl, ed. Morley, p. 230. 

* Described by Walidow (the discoverer) in the Russian Zapiski vost. otd., ete. , 
vol. xxii. The MS. has been mentioned by me in the Enc. of Islam, s.y. ** Tek 
Khians"’. 

* Judging by the words of the author himself (W. Barthold, Turkestan, etc., 

$\t 4 “ 4 - 
Texts, p. 140: CUS) F the ni ‘ 
exts, p. cs*_ yal 33) ¢ nisha is? is in this case not 
derived from Quraish (ef. Zapiski, ete., xi, 286), though the author speaks in his 


preface of himself as of a io like the prophet. 
* Turkestan, etc., Texts, P. 133 above. 
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In an official document dated Dhi 1-Hijjah, 474 or 494 (that is, 
2nd May, 1082, or 27th September, 1101 ; the document is somewhat 


injured just at that place, therefore it cannot be ascertained if (“plan 


OF (‘laws ought to be read), which was found in Yarkand,' the 


king who ruled at that time in Kashghar is called Tafghach Boghra 
Qara Khagin Abu ‘Ali Hasan, son of Sulayman Arslin Qaraé Khagan. 
We give here the text and translation of the document by which the 
question who was the prince to whom the Qudatqu Bilik was 
dedicated is definitely settled, and the statements of Ibn al-Athir are 
completely refuted. 


Text? 

AS law odttels dll art gms! Gay all on 

yp Aeeall de & AF SG 9 LVI cola ati ade tees 
Sys Mths s Sf le Gh alely dl aden co Ladd sj nenl 
SL LS Gye leat gis Uebel Tes and deen as oS 3h 
Jol Cte Cy alll Sey gail jalell aya] CLAM at [2 VI 
cpeakell SLs 3 allel LY) GS 3 LN Alll lays sali 
gael de oy! OBE LS a clade ually Gall cll 
cd Ose ghl rule ds dll dale ce OBE LS Oe! Ged 
GSS Ge W slaw gall ole atl eV KI bs 
bx OBE LS be cle Goal he & 098 orto! 
cle cae il la pad Jel Lale, al JUN gee lll 


1 See note at end, 
? The tashdid’s and the greater part of the points have been added by me. 
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GL Boia uae ql ee ELI 3 EG ly as i) 
AB opel smo SU) te LS cob pe Ve oy ll a l4 Sud 
SeAl aco Ol aol lal 20 ci! Lo Shae 4 sls 3b 
yeaa Fett oy: Os le Senter pat aoly lt | 
eo Ys) jax coal, pols culls als 4> Jl dere 
Fr, Gray lage Bd 2)! ULE dee 9 cel Gil 
an dee Bat USGL LT Gil, ct PP hu 
Ol pe Ngan dem 89 Gath Bde as GLI Gael Gl 
G3 JV Lb UY [oe] eb all Ques 
so dl 3 tale ilsdtl ca» cod 
Aldi Gb ce 3) al ly SU) eee yl Go) GIs 
Led 3 S39 SN) eu 6 Go dll 5 os) G3) 
4o¥ 6. Gi 45 sorta! 2, VI ole at AN alyes 
Vs A 59 ype bo aalg 4) Olu \S 5 Ghy 43 Can 
dle Cols ly yes Lb ele dycl Mia ols ams ale 
A Gea ee et ea ata) leeds lee on Wed 
tiny Ls lel 9 Lal jteecs asl oligos. Sb Sts 
4.6L ell Nd cpl Ady este cat ncll oe lal Xa! 


1 Or "amas 


2 Conjectural: original document damaged, 
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ya EUS J es Sl oS be Gaiety ole! de? de Au 
Jliy dicey le det de J largess 5252 als Be 
ib) ae as ar gl LeeYs dolet dl ele 
os GS ah Ao eu ot othe Ge 

Ag tinli hed oy coe ot oil Ole So z2 bao: OL 
sll le ra A>|s \Siskgss MSY ly G geal) Solel nite 
Decne Aes? Saled Ce jJLall 3,44 Cyeull dbl ye be 
Ab ge pens HS ge Got GL ls J lls Leal ry Fo 
dle > seth! Je al 4-99 lie abs | S39 \gaas 
ace jad HS) OO! com 3! p52 al ab ople 4 dels 

— 

PAM ae pc EUS ead alte 5s 45S Le ae: Lal Lyne 
pa ge Madi des Jo al eb sil ky 1 I 
Fale al > yedall Kala dd Sapidl oo VIG he $9 Hale 
al \gelis'y \ge ot pe ale » Xa ls 4.3\ 4s 59 or’ 
Pod Gal oath ath de eed Glo 4 » XA 
4b sul ots ote Zee L obi ae nal 4) » Ks ms) 
cole tte ade SA SA la ASG oly aud I 

a jhe 4.3 en Ox N35 4>(L| 
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In a different hand and ink :— 
Py mph ee ee hE 
kt id Co sends Sib CET fons cote ete 


TRANSLATION ! 

In the name of God, the merciful: I praise God and implore his 
forgiveness. 

This document is attested by the Shaykh, the Qadi and Imim 
Abu Bekr Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu s-Samad ibn Isma‘il al-Bukhiri—may 
God keep him alive and spare him—in his court of administration and 
justice, in the province of Yarkand, of which he was-then the Qadi 
and the administrator of its inhabitants and [the inhabitants] of its 
districts, appointed by the most glorious Khagan, the chief, the king 
aided [by God], the victorious, the triumphant, the glory of the faith, 
the fortifier of the powerful monarchy [i.e. the dynasty of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs], the proof of the excellent congregation, the asylum of refuge 
of the pure community, the help of Muslims, the king of the Fast and 
China, Tafghich Bughra Qari Khagan Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan, son of 
Sulayman Arslan Qara Khagin, the favourite of the representative of 
God [the “Abbasid Caliph], the friend of the commander of the faith- 
ful [the same], and [appointed also) by the most glorious Tagin 
[prince], the chief, the pillar of the monarchy, the strength of the 
congregation, Chaghri Tagin Abu Masi Harn, the son of the king of 
the East Tafghich Bughra Qara Khaqan,? the client of the commander 
of the faithful—may God spare both of them fora long time and honour 
them with his help. [The Qadi attests] that on the first of Dhi 
‘L-Hijja 474 for 494] the [man] named Haji Inal, the son of Palad 
Sabashi Qara Band for Yund] Inal, appeared before him in the court 
of administration. He was [a man] yet beardless; his mustachios 
were just sprouting ; was very hairy [about the body], possessed lank 
hair, had a perfect stature, dusky colour, bulky frame, eyes with a 
mixture of blueness with the eyebrows wide apart. He brought with 
him to his [the Qidi’s] presence [a man] called Hiariin, son of 
Taghchakh. The Qadi already knew them both well by face, by name, 
and by parentage. [The man] who first appeared claimed against 

"I have made use, with the permission of the translator himself. of the irans- 
lation made by Sir E. Denison Koss, 


The tayin was most probably the immediate ruler of Yirkand, under the 
supreme rule of his father, the Khaqan. 
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[the man] whom he had brought with him a single piece of land which 
was situated in the district called Rabul, one of the districts of the 
Yarkand province, facing the mosque ascribed to Ishaq al-Jallab, 
producing thirty ass-loads of wheat and consisting both of barren 
tracts and tracts fit for agriculture, within its four boundaries ; on the 
first side it touched the land of Yasuf Inal, on the second side the 
water-row ascribed to Sikmin Beg, on the third side [again] the land 
of Yisuf Inal, on the fourth side the public road, the land of Jiibarz 
Inal, and the canal called Azak. He mentioned in the words of his 
petition that the whole of that land with the boundaries indicated above 
had been thé property of his father named in the request ; he [the 
father] died and left it as a heritage to him and other heirs, and now 
it was their property by right; [but] that man [the defendant] had 
taken possession of it by injustice and violence. It was obligatory to 
him [the defendant] to take his hand off from it and to deliver it to 
them [the heirs], but he refused to do so ; he [the plaintiff] asked that 
he [the defendant] should be interrogated. He was interrogated ; he 
wholly denied the charge, maintained a persistent denial, and pretended 
that it was his lawful property, which he had bought from another 
[person] at a known sum and had paid it in cash. The plaintiff was _ 
ordered to produce evidence, if he had any, to prove the soundness of 
his claim and the truth of his story. He produced three male witnesses, 
and they gave witness for the soundness of his claim; and he asked 
him [the Qadi] to hear their evidence and to listen to their words. 
They were: Abd al-Jalil Chaghri Sibashi, son of Misi, son of Amlik; 
Abu Bekr ash-Shalaji, son of Buriq, son of Yarba ; Jibrail the military 
officer [withag bashi|, son of Misa, son of Baghchar. He [the Qadi] 
let them give evidence after the claim and the denying had been 
repeated ; every one of them gave evidence, one after another, in 
accordance with the claim, in presence of the two parties; it was a 
sound evidence, a right one, agreeing in words and meaning, with no 
contradictions whatever concerning that [the claim]. He {the Qadi] 
made inquiries concerning their characters; they proved to be 
competent and righteous {persons}, and their competency as witnesses 
was demonstrated, The judgment was directed against the defendant ; 
he [the Qadi] made it known to him [the defendant} and ordered him to 
produce a reply or a proof against the evidence if he was able to do so. 
His inability to do so became apparent, after the same time [as 
the plaintiff] had been allowed to him. At this stage the plaintiff 
prayed him [the Qadi] to deliver a judgment in accordance with his 
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claim. He [the Qadi] implored the aid of God, the most High, and 
asked of him protection from deviation and stumbling, and delivered 
judgment that the land with the boundaries indicated above should 
belong to the man in whose favour evidence had been given and to the 
other heirs of his father; and he ordered the man against whom 
judgment had been made to take his hand off from it [the land] and to 
deliver it over to the man for whom judgment had been made: and he 
gave him [the defendant] the right to claim from the seller of the land 
the return of the money which he had paid him. Afterwards the man 
for whom judgment had been made prayed him [the Qadi] te make a 
record of what appeared to be correct in his estimation and was 
demonstrated in his presence. He assented to his demand, and gave 
an order for the transcription of this record so that it might be a proof 
in case of need. This [was accomplished] on the date mentioned above. 

In different hand and ink :— 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu ‘s-Samad ibn Isma‘il says: the judgment 
noted above has been delivered by me ; the copy was written down by 
my order; the line with the signature are in my handwriting. 


Notz 


The original of the document which is dealt with by Professor 
“Barthold forms part of a collection of Arabic and Uighur legal 
papers which were discovered under a tree in a garden outside 
Yarkand in 1911, They were taken to the then Consul-General in 
Kashghar, Sir George Macartney, who forwarded them to the Govern- 
ment of India. The documents are now in the keeping of the Director- 
General of Archeology in India. I have, however, a set of photo- 
graphs in my possession, 

There are fifteen documents or fragments in all. Seven are in 
Arabic, five are in Turki in Arabic character, and three are in Turki 
in Uighur character. 

The Arabic documents are signed or witnessed in Arabic with the 
exception of one, which bears witnesses’ signatures in Uighur script. 
Most of the documents are dated, the earliest being a.n. 474 and the 
latest A.H. 529, that is to say, they all belong to the end of the eleventh 
or beginning of the twelfth century of our era. Special interest attaches 
to the Turki documents, in that they represent the period at which 
both the Uighur and the Arabic alphabets were being used inter- 
ehangeably for writing Turki—F. Dentson Ross. 


———_———S—‘<O;é 





THE “ARTE DE LINGOA CANARI", THE “ DOUTRINA 
CHRISTAM", AND THE “ ADI" AND “DEVA PURAN"™ 
OF THOMAS STEVENS 


By Justix E. Abnorr 


MONG the manuscripts of the William Marsden Collection, to 
4 which Sir E. Denison Ross has called the attention of scholars, 
by reproducing the entries of William Marsden (see the Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. TT, Pt. UT, “ The Manuscripts 
collected by William Marsden ™), there are five with titles indicating 
their language as ‘ Canari”’, “‘Canarim”, or “ Canarin” (p. 537), 
one as “* Bramana Canarim ” (p. 557), one as “* Hindustani", and two 
as “ Mahratta ” (p. 535). 

In the Bulletin (Vol. Il, Part IV, p. 682) I have called attention to 
the language of these manuscripts, and pointed out that by “Canarim”’ 
and “ Hindustani” the Marathi, or the Konkani dialect of the Marathi, 
is probably meant, but a more detailed discussion of the subject seems 
desirable, as I have had another opportunity of examining these MSS. 

From all evidences that have now become available, it seems clear 
that Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman to make his home in India, 
was also the first European to have taken a scholarly interest in any 
of the vernaculars of India. Fransiscan Friars had accompanied the 
Portuguese Commander, Cabral, in his expedition to India in 1500, 
two years after Vasco da Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and discovered the Eastern passage to India (1498). I find no evidence 
that these Friars had any scholarly interest in the vernaculars of the 
people along the western coast. In 142 St. Francis Xavier arrived in 
India, and the labours of the “Companhia de Iesus” began in Goa 
and vicinity. In 1560 the inquisition was established at Goa. 
Portuguese interest in the vernaculars of India was a destructive 
interest, and vernacular literature is said to have been burnt as the 
“work of the devil”. Up to the time, therefore, of Thomas Stevens’ 
arrival in Goa, in 1579, there appears no evidence of any interest 
whatever in the language of the people among whom the Jesuit 
missionaries worked. To Thomas Stevens, an Englishman, belongs, 
then, the honour of being the first European to exhibit a scholarly 
interest im the vernaculars, and to successfully inspire his fellow 
missionaries to follow in his footsteps. 

I would again call specjal attention to a work that appears to he 
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claim. He [the Qadi} implored the aid of God, the most High, and 
asked of him protection from deviation and stumbling, and delivered 
judgment that the land with the boundaries indicated above should 
belong to the man in whose favour evidence had been given and to the 
other heirs of his father ; and he ordered the man against whom 
judgment had been made to tuke his hand off from it [the land] and to 
deliver it over to the man for whom judgment had been made ; and he 
gave him [the defendant] the right to claim from the seller of the land 
the return of the money which he had paid him. Afterwards the man 
for whom judgment had been made prayed him [the Qidi] to make a 
record of what appeared to be correct in his estimation and was 
demonstrated in his Presence. He assented to his demand, and gave 
an order for the transcription of this record so that it might be a proof 
in case of need. This [was accomplished] on the date mentioned above. 

In different hand and ink :— 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu 's-Samad ibn Ismail Says: the judgment 
noted above has been delivered by me ; the copy was written down by 
my order ; the line with the signature are in my handwriting. 


Norz 


The original of the document which is dealt with by Professor 
Barthold forms part of a collection of Arabic and Uighur legal 


General of Archeology in India, | 
graphs in my possession. 

There are fifteen documents or fragments in all. Seven are in 
Arabic, five are in Turki in Arabic character, and three are in Turki 
in Uighur character, 

The Arabic documents are signed or Witnessed in Arabic with the 
exception of one, which bears witnesses’ signatures in Uighur script. 
Most of the documents are dated, the earliest being avn, 474 and the 
latest A.1. 529, that is to say, they all belong to 


*. 


or beginning of the twelfth century of our era. Special interest attaches 


THE “ARTE DE LINGOA CANARI", THE “ DOUTRINA 
CHRISTAM”, AND THE “ADI " AND “DEVA PURAN" 
OF THOMAS STEVENS 

By Jusmx E, Ansorr : 


MONG the manuscripts of the William Marsden Collection, to 
which Sir K. Denison Ross has called the attention of scholars, 
by reproducing the entries of William Marsden (see the Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. TI, Pt. If, “ The Manuscripts 
collected by William Marsden *’), there are five with titles indicating 
their language as “ Canari”, “Canarim”™, or “ Canarin” (p. 537), 
one as “* Bramana Canarim ” (p. 537), one as “ Hindustani”, and two 
as ‘‘ Mahratta ” (p. 535). 

In the Bulletin (Vol. II, Part IV, p. 682) I have called attention to 
the language of these manuscripts, and pointed out that by “ Canarim” 
and “ Hindustani” the Marathi, or the Konkani dialect of the Marathi, 
is probably meant, but a more detailed discussion of the subject seems 
desirable, as I have had another opportunity of examining these MSS. 

From all evidences that have now become available, it seems clear 
that Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman to make his home in India, 
was also the first European to have taken a scholarly interest in any 
of the vernaculars of India. Fransiscan Friars had accompanied the 
Portuguese Commander, Cabral, in his expedition to India in 1500, 
two years after Vasco da Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and discovered the Eastern passage to India (1498). I find no evidence 
that these Friars had any scholarly interest in the vernaculars of the 
people along the western coast. In 1542 St. Francis Xavier arrived in 
India, and the labours of the “ Companhia de Iesus” began in Goa 
and vicinity. In 1560 the inquisition was established at Goa. 
Portuguese interest in the vernaculars of India was a destructive 
interest, and vernacular literature is said to have been burnt as the 
“ work of the devil”. Up to the time, therefore, of Thomas Stevens’ 
arrival in Goa, in 1579, there appears no evidence of any interest 
whatever in the language of the people among whom the Jesuit 
missionaries worked. To Thomas Stevens, an Englishman, belongs, 
then, the honour of being the first European to exhibit a scholarly 
interest in the vernaculars, and to successfully inspire his fellow 
missionaries to follow in his footsteps. 

I would again call specjal attention to a work that appears to he 
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little known to present-day scholars, but which evidently is the 
original fountain-head of information regarding Thomas Stevens 
and his literary contemporaries. I refer to the Latin work Bibliotheca 
Seriptorum Societatis Iesu, which passed through three editions. 
It was first printed by Petro Rebadeneira in 1602; continued in 
1642 by Philippo Alegambe, and again in 1675 by Nathanaele Satvello. 
A copy of the edition printed in 1675 I found in the Bibliotheca de 
Ajuda at Lisbon. It is on this work that the Bibliotheca Lusitana 
by Diogo Barbosa Michado, 1752, is founded, and directly or indirectly 
the Diccionario Bibliographico Portuguez, by I. F. Da Silva, published 
in Lisbon, 1872, and also the more recent catalogue, in French, 
of Jesuit literature, which has also passed through several editions. 
The title of the last edition of 1891 is as follows: “ Bibliothéque de 
la Compagnie de Jesus, Premiére Partie Bibliographie par les Péres 
Augustin et Aloys de Backer. Seconde Partie, Histoire par le Pére 
Auguste Carayon. Nouvelle edition par Carlos Sommervogel 8S. J. 
Strasbourgeois, Publie par la Province de Belgique, mpccexci.” 1 

It is from these later compilations that the modern biographical 
encyclopedias seem to obtain their information of Thomas Stevens, but 
the fountain-head, recognized or unrecognized, is the above-mentioned 
Latin work, the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Iesu, Rome, 1602, 
1642, 1675. This work is the earliest authority both for the chief facts 
in Thomas Stevens’ life, and for his authorship of the “ Grammaticam 
Linguade Canarine”, the “ Doctrinam Christianam”, and the 


“ Puran”. 
(A) Tue Use or tue Terms “ Canart, CANARIM, AND CANARIN ” 
I turn first to the discussion of the terms “ Canari”’, “ Canarim oy 
“ Canarin”, “ Bramana-Canarim”’, “‘ Hindustani”, and “‘ Mahratta ”, 
as used in William Marsden’s list to designate the language of Thomas 
Stevens’ works and those of his contemporaries, Antoine Saldanha 
and Gaspar de Miguel, exemplars of whose works I discovered in the 
library of the School of Oriental Studies. 
In the British Museum there is a copy of a book in Portuguese 
entitled :-— 
Grammatica da Lingua Concani Composta pelo Padre Thomaz 
Estevao e accrescentada par outros Padres da Companhia de 
’ In this and other F; i icti i rons i 
looked for under the dria peeks yal eecneiay gas 35 poor pct 


known as Thomas Stevens de Busten, de Buston, and even de Bubsten, from some 
town in Wiltshire, England, where he is believed to have been born. 
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Jesus Secunda Impressao correcta e annotada a que Precede como 
Introduccio Geographica das Principaes Linguas da India par 
Sir Erskine Perry e o Ensaio Historico da Lingua Concani Pelo 
Editor, Nova Goa na Impressa Nacional 1857. 


The editor of this second edition of 1857 was J. H. da Cunha Rivara. 
‘ihe contents of this second edition are :— 

(a) Introduceaio Geographica das Principaes Linguas da India 
par Sir Erskine Perry. (Geographical Introduction to the Principal 
Languages of India, by Sir Erskine Perry.) 

(b) Ensaio Historico da Lingua Concani Pelo Editor. (Historical 
Essay on the Konkani Language by the Editor, J. H. Cunha 
Rivara.) 

(c) A reprint of the first edition of Thomas Stevens’ “ Arte da 
Lingoa Canarim ” of 1640. 

The title of this third section (c) is the same as that of the 1640 
edition of the “ Arte da Lingoa Canarim "’, with slight verbal changes. 
It reads :— 

“Arte da Lingoa Canarim composta pelo Padre Thomaz 
Estevao da Companhia de Jesus e acrescentada pelo Padre Ribeiro 
da mesma Companhia e novamente revista par quatro Padres 
da Companhia.” 

The title page of the first printed edition of 1640, a copy of which 
exists in the library of the School of Oriental Studies, in the Biblio- 
theca National Lisbon, and in the Bibliotheca Publica de Evora, is, 
however, as follows :-— 

“ Jesus Maria Arte da Lingoa Canarim composta pelo Padre 
Thomaz Estevao da Companhia de Iesus & acrecentada pello 
Padre Diogo Ribeiro da mesma Companhia e novamente revista 
& emendada par outros quatro Padres da mesma Companhia 
I. H.S, Com Licenea da 8. Inquisicam & Ordinario em Rachol 
no Collegio de 8. Ignacio da Companhia de Iesu. Anno de 1640.” 
A manuscript copy of Thomas Stevens’ Arte da Lingoa Canari, 

of which this 1640 edition is the enlargement by Padre Ribeiro, is 
in the library of the School of Oriental Studies. 

It is to be noticed that in the title page of the 1857 edition, 
the work is called ‘“Grammatica da Lingua Concani Composta 
pelo Padre Thomaz Estevao”, etc. The title to section (c) is 
“ Arts da Lingoa Canarim composta pelo Padre Thomaz Estevao ”, 
etc. It is thus evident that the editor of the 1857 edition designedly 
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used the word “ Concani ” instead of “ Canarim ” to designate the same 
language, because the use of the name “ Canarim”’ no longer signified 
the dialect of the Marathi which we now call the “ Konkani”. When 
Thomas Stevens wrote his Arte da Lingoa Canari, it is evident 
he meant by “ Canari"’ what we now term “ Konkani”. 

To have the above fact. understood is important, because the other 
MSS. and books in the possession of the School of Oriental Studies, 
Finsbury Cireus, London, catalogued by William Marsden, as in the 
“Canari” or ‘ Canarim” language, are not to be mistaken as being 
in what we now call the “ Kanarese”, ie. the Dravidian language to 
the south of Goa. They are all in the Marathi, with doubtless 
more or less ‘* Konkani” elements. 

These manuscripts which Sir E. Denison Ross has made available 
to scholars by his publication in the Bulletin (Vol. IL, Pt. IL, 
pp. 655 and 537) of the entries made on them by Wm. Marsden are 
the following :— _ 

1. “ Voeabulario da lingoa Canarim de Norte conertade e 
acrecentade en 1664" (p. 537). This is a- Portuguese-Marathi 
vocabulary. 

2. “ Vocabulario Canarin Vertido en Portuguesa ” (p. 537). 

3. “Grammatica Lingoa Bramana que corre na Ilha de Goa e 
sua comarca "’ (p, 537) (see p. 682 of my article in Bulletin, Vol. II, 
Part IV). 

4.“ Arte da Lingoa Canari” (p. 557). This grammar of 
Marathi, composed by Thomas Stevens, is the one I believe to have 
been enlarged by Diogo Ribeiro, and printed in 1640. | 

5,“ Arte da Lingoa Canarin. Doutrina Christam en lingoa 
Bramana Canarin” (p. 537). 

In all of the above titles the words “Canari”’, “Canarim’’, or 
“ Bramana™ are to be understood as Marathi, with doubtless 
“ Konkani" elements. 

The following list of manuscripts designated as either in 
* Marathi” or “Hindustani” are also in Marathi or Konkani- 
Marathi :-— 

1. The * Adi or First Puran, a Christian work in the Mahratta 
language and Nagri character” (p. 535). This appears to be in the 
pure Marathi of that date. | 

2. The “ Deva Puran, or Divine History, a Christian work in the 
Mahratta language and Nagri character” (p. 535). This appears to 
be in the pure Marathi of that date. 
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3. “A Christian work in the Mahratta language and Nagri 
character, containing instructions for the knowledge of the Universal 
Lord, prayers, invocations, and a catechism.” This is in Marathi, 
and the manuscript is in the very same handwriting as that of the 
MS. of the Adi Purana. 

4. “ Fruitos de Arvore da Vida. Traduzido e composto pello 
P. Antonio de Saldanha, in the ‘ Hindustani” language and European 
character * (p. 535). This is in Marathi. 

5. The MS. entitled “A Book in the Kanari language and 
character, commencing with a salutation to Iswara, and proceeding in 
the form of a dialogue between a Guru or religious teacher and his 
disciple’ (p. 537). Being in the Kanarese character, with which I am 
not familiar, I do not know whether the language is in the Dravidian 
Kanarese or whether the “ Kanari” is equivalent to the “ Canari” 
or Konkani. It would appear to be the same work as that given 
above (No. 3), “A Christian work in the Mahratta language and 
Nagri character, containing instructions, etc.,” but in Kanarese 
character instead of Roman or Devanagari. 


(B) Tue Revation or tHe MS. “ Arte pA Lincoa CANARL” TO THE 
First Printep Eprrion or 1640 

Returning now to the first edition of 1640, of “ Arte da Lingoa 
Canarim, by Thomas Stevens”, it is evident from the title of this 
edition that it was the “Arte da Lingoa Canari”, composed by 
Thomas Stevens, that was enlarged (acrecentada) by Padre Diogo 
Ribeiro, and newly revised (revista) and amended (emendada) by 
other four padres of the same “ Companhia de Jesus"’, A comparison 
of the MS. copy of “ Arte da Lingoa Canari ”’ (No. 4 above, p. 162) in 
the possession of the School of Oriental Studies, with the printed copy 
of 1640, makes this quite clear. The same nouns are used to illustrate 
declensions, and the same verbs to illustrate conjugations, and often 
the same descriptive words are used, so that in all probability in 
this MS. we have the original text of Thomas Stevens’ “Arte da 
Lingoa Canari”’. 


(C) Tae Orteinat Texts or Tuomas Srevens’ THREE Works 


If I am correct in my theory, the following, then, are the original 
texts of Thomas Stevens’ works, and they are without doubt the 
works referred to in the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis LIesu, 
Rome, 1642, 1675:— 
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(1) The text of the MS. “Doutrina Christam” in the Biblio-. 
théque Nationale, Paris. (724 Indien 78, Doctrine chrétienne 
in canarin de Goa et en portuguese.) 

(2) The text of the MS. “Arte da Lingoa Canari™, in the 
School of Orientai Studies, which was made the foundation of 
Padre Diogo Ribeiro’s enlarged printed edition of 1640, 

(3) The text of the “ Adi Puran” and “ Deva Puran in the 
Devanagari character", also in the School of Oriental Studies. 
This manuscript is in two volumes. The handwritings are of 
different scribes. The scribes were expert copyists, Indian, not 
European. The language, as I have already shown in the Bulletin 
(Vol. II, Part IV, p. 680), is a superior Marathi to that of the text 
of the “Christian Puranna”, Mangalore edition of 1907. 

The possession of this original Devanagari text makes it evident 
why Thomas Stevens speaks of his Purina as composed in “ Marathi”, 
and not “Canari”, as he does of his other works. J. L. Saldanha 
(Christian Puranna, p. Ixxvii) has already called attention to this use 
of terms in Thomas Stevens’ works, He says: “It only remains to 
be added that Fr. Stephens never once makes use of the term ‘ Canarin ' 
in speaking of the language of the Puranna, while his grammar of the 
Konkani language is distinctly entitled by him ‘Arte da Lingua 
Canarim’. The Devanigari text now makes it clear that in the 
‘ Adi’ and *Deva Puran’ he employed the pure Marathi, and not 
the dialect of the Konkani. Thomas Stevens knew pure Marathi. 
He must have known Sanskrit more or less, His Purina shows 
intimate acquaintance with Marathi literature, on which he has 
modelled it. He was a contemporary of Eknath (1548-1 609), and the 
Dnydneswari of Dnydnadeva (1290) and the works of other poet= 
saints, past and contemporary, were available. A critical study of 
the Devanagari text of his Purina would perhaps yield some evidence | 
of familiarity with special Marathi poets. He knew not only pure 
Marathi, he knew also the common form of the language, spoken in 
Goa and vicinity, and called ‘Canari’ or ‘ Canarim’, His‘ Arte da 
lingoa Canari’ seems to be that of the Konkani form of Marathi, and 
therefore called by him ‘Canari’. His Purana is in the Marathi, 
learned of Brahman Pandits, and in speaking of the language he thee 
in it, he calls it therefore ‘ Marathi’, and not ‘ Canari* ” (see Christian 
Puranna, Anusaru 59, 118, and the same verse in the Devandgari MS., 
Deva Purina, 58, 118), 
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Hixov Gops axp Heroes: Stuptes iy Tue History or THE RELIGION 
or Ixpra. By Lionen D. Barxerr. The Wisdom of the East 
Series. 120 pp. London: John Murray, 1922. 

This little volume sums up the main contents of the Forlong 
Bequest lectures delivered by its author at the School of Oriental 
Studies during March, 1922. Despite its rather unpretentious pro- 
portions, it deserves, on account of the entirely new ideas laid down 
in it and the remarkable amount of learning and ability with which 
they are propounded, the greatest attention from all students who 
take an interest in the vast and fascinating problems presented by 
Hindu religion in its various aspects. 

The author lays down in the preface, as his general view, “ that 
the religion of the Aryans of India was essentially a worship of spirits,” 
and that he is himself “a heretic in relation to both the Solar Theory 
and the Vegetation Theory, as everyone must be who takes the trouble 
to study Hindu nature’ without prejudice”. The present writer 
wishes to take this early opportunity of expressing his adherence in the 
main—though, perhaps, not quite unreservedly—to this fundamental 
thesis of Dr. Barnett ; but it may be easily premised that opposition 
to it will be both extensive and of a somewhat violent nature. 
A certain set of scholars will oppose themselves most vehemently 
to any infringement on the Solar Theory—or rather the Lunar, seeing 
that to some minds the moon may form the basis of any religious 
conception, however far-fetched such a derivation may appear to 
the uninitiated—and moreover the Vegetation Theory, although the 
extension of it to India has ever rested on a somewhat tottering 
foundation, has proved a great lure even to the most clear-sighted 
and scholarly minds, as has recently been shown by some rather 
amazing theories on the origin of Hindudrama. But in spite of this, 
the present writer has little doubt that the point of view advocated 
by Dr. Barnett will, perhaps, prove more of a clue for solving the 
riddles of the Hindu pantheon than any one hitherto proposed. 

Dr. Barnett leads us through the various stages of development 
of Hindu religion, from the oldest one to the formation of religious 
ideas in our own days, and it may well be said at once that he through- 
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out proves himself to be the most reliable and illuminative of guides, 
One cannot withhold the greatest admiration in following the very 
clear and instructive outlines drawn up by a singularly clear-reasoning 
mind, and extricated with the help of a most profound learning from 
the bewildering mass of available documents, most of them presenting 
great difficulties in interpretation, and apparently teeming. with 
abstruse and contradictory statements. 

Vedie religion seems hitherto to. have presented the greatest 
attraction to European scholars, the difficult and often enigmatic 
language of its textbooks opening a wide field for more or less bold 
and ingenious conjectures. But though the Brahmin authors of these 
texts were mainly Aryan and less tainted by an infusion of aboriginal 
blood than the following generations of Hindu saints and scholars, 
and though the oldest of those venerable documents do undoubtedly 
belong to the extreme North-West, it cannot be strongly enough 
emphasized that they are the results of Indian thought, not Indo- 
European or something else as vague and hazy as that, and that 
Vedic religion cannot be treated as an isolated phenomenon with 
little or no connexion with the subsequent religious development of 
the Indian continent. Nor must the Rigveda remain our single or 
even our main source of information, however important this “ Bible 
of India” may prove to be: for its authors and their audience 
belonged almost exclusively to the upper classes, who seem to have 
consciously neglected more popular religious conceptions, even if they 
Were, to some degree at least, familiar with them. 

It appears to the present writer that scarcely anywhere has the 
notion of this connexion of the past with the future in Hindu religion 
been more clearly emphasized than in this excellent little book. When 
one considers the entire development of this religion as it presents itself 
to the author, one feels convinced that he has succeeded in establishing 
a series of uninterrupted religious ideas, continuously changing in 
their exterior forms, but internally remaining practically the same, 
And this, if anything, would make us believe that his success is, if 
not a final, at least a very remarkable one. 

_ Lack of space forbids one to enter into details, and I shall only 
try to point out quite perfuhctorily some of the questions which seem 
to be of the greatest interest and sometimes also, perhaps, in need 
of further discussion. The subject being such an extremely vast one, 
it goes without saying that no discussion whatsoever of these 
absorbingly interesting problems can be entered upon here. 
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In the middle of the pantheon of the Vedas, some gods stand out 
in overwhelming greatness: Mitra and Varuna, the upholders of 
right and justice, the protectors of the established order of the Cosmos ; 
Indra, the burly warrior-god and representative of the Kshattriyas, 
whose drinking bouts and intrepid assaults on the demons are alike 
famous; Agni and Soma, the special gods of the Brahmin ritualists ; 
the Agvins, the mighty helpers in need and physicians of gods and 
men. Besides them, a rather unimportant place is assigned in the 
Rigveda to the gods who are destined later on to become the all- 
absorbing head-figures of Hindu religion, Vishnu and Rudra-Siva ; 
but already in the later Vedic texts they have risen to a dominant 
position, and they may well have been mighty enough earlier, though 
perhaps not considered quite fashionable by the Brahmin poets 
of old. 

Of all these figures, Mitra and Varuna present perhaps the greatest 
difficulties of interpretation, and the author willingly admits that 
he has not succeeded in solving their riddle. It may be that 
a solution will never be found; anyhow, it seems to me essentially 
correct to think, as the author does, that nothing in the line of natural 
phenomena can reasonably be claimed as the basis of their complicate 
and mysterious nature. The author says nothing about their supposed 
foreign origin; whether that theory is to be wholly discarded perhaps 
remains a matter of doubt; anyhow, it has scarcely proved to be of 
any essential help for obtaining a clearer view into their secret. 

As for Indra, the boisterous and finally successful rival of Varuna, 
there seems to be no essential difficulty in the way of accepting the 
theory propounded here that he was originally a warrior-king of 
famous exploits who later on became deified. A similar hypothesis 
has recently been put forward by Professor Konow,' who even tries to 
localize some of the warlike deeds of the great Soma-drinker. Future 
investigation may invalidate or, as I rather believe, corroborate this 
theory ; but it certainly gives us a somewhat more substantial sub- 
stratum for this exceptionally human figure, the hero of innumerable 
battles, revelries, and amorous adventures, than the somewhat hazy 
conception of a deified thunderstorm or the personified heat of the 
Indian summer. As for the Asvins, already the Aitihasikas, the 
Indian forerunners of Euhemeros, believed them to have been two 
kings of yore, and it appears to the present writer that they were 
_. 1 Cf. Royal Frederik University, Christiania, Publications of the Indian Institute, 
i, 1. The Aryan Goda of the Mitani People (1921). 
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mainly right. They certainly present features closely parallel to 
those of the Dioskouroi, and perhaps also some other twin deities 
of European nations; but if the somewhat enigmatic expression 
of Dr. Barnett (on p. 37) should really mean that they were of common 
origin, I shall venture for once to disagree, as we had perhaps better 
abstain from suggesting the existence of these gods in a still earlier 
period. 

When Dr. Barnett thinks Vishnu to be the spirit of sacrifice, I can 
only heartily agree with him,’ though there may, perhaps, be still 
other constituents to be found in the nature of this mysterious god 
already at a very early stage of his existence. 

It would be most tempting to follow the author through his 
extremely fascinating exposition of Hindu religion in later ages, his 
masterly treatment of the origin and growth of the worship of 
Krishna and Rama, ete., but this cannot be done here. I may only 
be allowed once more to emphasize that this book should be read 
and carefully taken into consideration by every student who busies 
himself with Hindu religion; and it will certainly prove to be of 
great interest and value also to all readers who have a general 
interest in the development of human thought and creed. 

JARL CHARPENTIER. 


Yorupa Grammar. By pe Gaye & Brxcrorr. Yorusa Com- 
PosITION. By pe Gaye & Bercrorr. Kegan Paul, London. 
C.M.S. Bookshop, Lagos. 3s. 6d. net each, 

These two little books are admirably designed, and it can safely be 
said that the student who masters the details set out will have a satis- 
factory idea of the written language. How it will fare with him when, 
_ having studied his book, he finds himself face to face with the spoken 
language, we do not know. The writing of Yoruba is not a satisfactory 
business, and it is time that Yoruba scholars should apply modern 
scientific methods of linguistic analysis to the language and modify 
the orthography in accordance with their discoveries, All early 
instruction in Yoruba, as in any other language, should be carried 
out on phonetic lines, for it is the spoken language that is of importance, 
It is easy to see the difference between ba and ba ; what is difficult is 
to hear the difference, and to male the difference so that there can be 


* A similar theory was put forward by Johansson alread ef. 
Solfageln i Indien, Upsala, 1910), fprererts ai 
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no doubt in the native Yoruba’s mind as to which word we 
intend to say. 

But in these two little books, which contain so much that is valuable 
and which give evidence of so much trouble, the spoken language is 
dismissed in a page. The description of the vowel sounds is not 
accurate ; ¢ in Yoruba is a pure vowel, whereas “a in hay” (outside 
parts of Scotland and Wales) is a diphthong. Yoruba 1 has the value 
of the sound known to phoneticians as cardinal i (i.e. of French 4), 
not the value of i in English famine. Nowhere is it made clear that 
Yoruba possesses four nasalized vowels, and that every vowel 
in the vicinity of a nasalized consonant becomes nasalized by 
assimilation, Possibly, it is the idea of the nasalized vowel that 
leads the authors to say that “ all verbs end in a vowel or the nasal 
n”. No words in the spoken language end in the » sound ; those that 
are written-as ending in » are pronounced as ending in a nasalized 
vowel, The remarks upon the long vowels do not coincide with recent 
observations carried out in this department. There is no inherent 
length in the low tone; bd is as long as ba. For the relationship of 
tone and length see the article on Tones of Yoruba in the present 
number of the Bulletin. 

It is hardly correct to say that the vowels when used as direct 
objects are always short. The vowels are not used as direct objects, 
but the 3rd person singular pronoun direct object is expressed by 
lengthening the vowel of the verb, The tone that the verb hears 
when thus lengthened depends upon its inherent tone. More 
information would be welcome on the tones. It is not clear what is 
meant by saying that “ the circumflex accent is placed on a vowel to 
represent a double sound”. The accent seems to be used 
indiscriminately in the written language for any tone that does not 
coincide with the three tones generally recognized. The truth, of 
course, is that there are more than three tones in Yoruba. 


In conclusion, we must repeat, in justice to the authors, that they — 


have done a good work on orthodox lines. Recent investigations into 
the phonetic structure of Yoruba have brought new features to light, 
and Yoruba scholars should consider the question of modifving their 


orthography accordingly. Whatever knowledge is to be gained from. 


the study of African languages wili come, not from the study of the 
Kuropean orthography of those languages, but from the study of the 
living tongues. A. Lioyp James. 


Deragtuesxt oF Paowerica, 
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IsLAMISME ConTRE “ NatuRIsME” av SoupaN FRANCAIS. Essat DE 
PsycnoLocre Pourrigur Covontace. Par J. Brkvi£, Adminis- 
trateur en Chef des Colonies, Directeur des Affaires Politiques et 
Administratives du Gouvernement Général de l Afrique Occidentale 
frangaise. Préface de Maurice Delafosse, Ancien Gouverneur 
des Colonies, Professeur & I'Ecole coloniale et a I’ Ecole des langues 
orientales vivantes. Paris: Editions Ernest Leroux, 1923. 

M. Brévié uses the term “ Naturisme ” to denote the type of culture 
which M. Delafosse (as he points out in his preface) prefers to call 
“ gnimisme ”, and which gives.rise to such phenomena as totemism 
and what is covered by the different interpretations given to the term 
“ fetishism”. The latter, indeed, appears to be used by M. Brévié 
a8 a synonym for “ naturisme”’, and it is, perhaps, as convenient a 
term as any other for designating the beliefs of the non-Islamic 
population in the Sudan. As here employed, it might be understood to 
suggest a coherent body of doctrine, as opposed to Islam on the one 
hand and Christianity on the other, but a little attention to the context 
will suffice to guard against any such implication. 

The Introduction contains numerous illustrations, largely first- 
hand matter, of totemistic and other beliefs and practices among 
the Malinke, Bambara, Lobi, etc. M. Brévié’s main thesis is that 
Islam, except where imposed by force, has made very little way among 
the West African populations, and that everywhere its hold over them 
is but slight. He appears to have made out his case as far as these are 
concerned ; but the theory of Vimperméabilité des religions, which his 
arguments go to support, is certainly ridden to death. He is at some 
pains to show that Christianity and Islam are only apparent exceptions 
to the rule that no people ever really adopts a religion introduced from 
outside ; and he takes no notice of Buddhism beyond a bare mention 
in the preamble to his survey. 

M. Brévié maintains that by far the greater number of West African 
_ natives who call themselves Moslems have very little notion of what 
is really involved in the creed they profess, and that where outside 
pressure is removed, or no social advantages are involved, they readily 
revert to “naturist” practices. The influence of the marabouts is 
_said to be declining, even in avowedly Moslem areas, and the attendance 
at the Koran schools is steadily decreasing ; though it must be owned 
that the figures given on p. 215 do not in all cases seem to support the 
author's conclusions. He argues that the educational policy pursued 
for many years by the French authorities—based on the mistaken 
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assumption that conditions in Senegal, Guinea, and the Sudan were 
similar to those in Algeria—involved a grave injustice to the non- 
Moslem population, and advocates the recognition of “ fetishist ” 
institutions, i.e. native customary law and the jurisdiction of the chiefs 
and their councils. This principle is thoroughly sound, and is receiving 
increased recognition in our own colonial administration. He sketches 
out an educational policy on similar lines, following rather than 
running counter to the tendencies of native tradition :— 

“ Les rites et les mythes eux-mémes devront étre respectés ; Join 
de les discréditer nos instituteurs en dégageront les concepts moraux 
et civiques guwils contiennent. Ne serait-ce pas un crime de détruire 
nos Vieilles légendes frangaises si naives et si fraiches ? Protégeons de 
méme le vieux folk-lore africain. I! procurera 4 notre enseignement 
d’étonnantes ressources. La religion du foyer fournira de touchants 
exemples de vertu familiale, d’attachement & la patrie, de respect 
aux vieillards. Le totémisme fera apparaitre Vidée d’entr'aide 
mutuelle, de solidarité; la soci4té mystique celle d’obéissance 
nécessaire aux lois, de discipline acceptée, de désintéressement, de 
sacrifice consenti par l’individu au profit de la société. N’y a-t-il pas 
la tous les éléments nécessaires A une morale sociale? Ne seront-ils 
pas mieux adaptés A la mentalité des éleves que ceux qui proviennent 
de manuels composés pour de jeunes Frangais ? ” 

The hints here given (see especially pp. 299-306) with regard to 
technical education and other matters are well worth consideration 
in other regions besides those to which they immediately apply. 
M. Brévié’s remarks on the value of the alphabet as an instrument of 
culture, however, seem to us (though just, on the whole) to overstate 
his case and ignore the very real influence of tribal tradition. A more 
important ground of controversy arises from the fact that the author 
is disposed to undervalue the force of the religious instinct in human 
nature. He regards it as a kind of disease, incident to adolescence, 
which can be avoided by a judicious system of education: “il faut 
lui éviter cette maladie de jeunesse qu’est, pour tout organisme 
social en voie de formation, la phase religieuse.”’ 

One criticism which might occur to the unbiassed reader, as regards 
the main thesis of the book, is that—while it is no doubt true that 
collective adhesions to Islam have been the result of force majeure 
and other material considerations—this religion has certainly in many 
cases appealed to the more thoughtful and developed native mind. 
And M. Brévié seems to admit as much :. “* L’objectif est de supprimer 
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radicalement dans le naturisme la propension mystique par quoi il 
se rapprochera toujours davantage de I'Islam lorsqu’il aura rompu 
les fortes attaches ethniques qui le retiennent encore A ses traditions.” 
It will be seen that M. Brévié's 314 pages contain no small amount of 
controversial matter, which is not only extremely interesting in itself 
but suggestive of much fruitful discussion, 
A. WERNER. 


Ser Harsua or Kanaus. By K, M. Pantxxar, B.A. (Oxon.). &vo, 
pp. 1+i+ 82. Bombay, 1922, 

Kgaterys Cans ix Buppaist Inpia. By Braaca Cuaran Law, 
MLA., B.L. 8vo, pp. ii + viii + 218, 3 plates. Calcutta, 1922. 

Most of us have met matrons whose virtue we readily admit, but 
who inspire us with a vague feeling of wonderment that any men could 
admire them enough to marry them. Without wishing to press 
the analogy too closely, we must confess that the merits of 
Professor Panikkar’s work, which bears the ambitious sub-title of 
“ A monograph on the history of India in the first half of the seventh 
century a.p.", do not seem to us sufficient to justify its publication. 
The author has certainly made full use of the slender materials 
available for the history of Harga, and his account is on main points 
orthodox and unsensational. But of real research or original thinking 
there is no trace, and the only novelty in the book is a swarm of 
misprints, such as “‘ Bnir Kampa”, “ Nittanta ”, “ Samdhi Vigrahadhi- 
kula”’, and “Kumara Maliyas”, while the statement that Harsa 
“seems to have heen unmarried ” (p. 28) shows a singular defect of 
vision. It is perhaps not too harsh a judgment on the book to say that 
it is thin and slipshod. 

Mr. Law's work, more modest in scope, is technically better, and 
will prove much more useful. He has collected all the available 
references to the Licchavis, Vidéhas, Mallas, Sikyas, and minor 
clans, and endeavoured to combine them into coherent pictures of their 
culture and political condition. Sometimes, it must be confessed, his 
pictures seem to us to lack something of historical reality, and he 
occasionally repeats himself needlessly. The work is that of a young 
man who has still to learn something of historical criticism and 
technique ; but it is promising. 

L. D. B. 
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History or Janancir. By Beni Prasap, M.A. With foreword by 
Suaraat Anmap Kuay, Litt.D. (Allahabad University Studies 
in History, Vol. I.) 8vo, pp. xviii + ii + 501, 2 plates. Oxford 
University Press ; Madras printed, 1922. 

A history of Jahangir is a story without a hero. For, in spite of his 
handsome face and fine person, there was nothing heroic about him. 
He was an abject drunkard and sensualist. His conduct towards 
Akbar was abominable ; and the justice of history decreed that as he 
had dealt with his father, so his son should deal with him. Naturally 
infirm of purpose, he sank through vice and sensuality into a state of 
mental paralysis that repeatedly threatened his empire with grave 
peril. Even his love for Nir Jahan, one of the best traits in his 
character, often wrought harm to the state, leading him to surrender 
himself to her will and to allow full play to her bold and dangerous 
policies. He utterly failed to secure the empire on the side of the 

‘orth-West, and of his long series of campaigns against his rivals in the 

Dekhan Mr. Beni Prasad truly says that “ with the exception of two or 

three brilliant interludes associated with the names of Shah Jahan 

and Mahabat Khan, they had on the whole been grossly mismanaged. 

The most distressing and disreputable features were the corruption and 

the mutual dissensions of the Mughal officers. The struggle cost 

thousands of lives and millions of rupees, and brought at last no 
accession of territory or prestige to the empire”. But withal Jahangir 
was something more than a magnificent and extravagant roi fainéant, 

He had considerable native good sense and a genuine love of justice, 

and, on the whole, he was fairly successful in making the clumsy and- 

inefficient machinery of government work for the welfare of the people 
at large, except when it was paralysed by his own errors or the faults 
of his subordinates. He was not devoid of personal courage, though he 
usually preferred to remain at a safe distance from the seene of war. 

In religion he showed a broad tolerance. His execution of Guru 

Arjun Singh was due simply to political motives ; he could admire and 

appreciate the Hindu ideal embodied in the Yogi Cidrip.t He was 

bountiful even to a fault ; he had « certain natural generosity of soul 
which, though often outweighed by stronger passions, seldom allowed 
him to fall into petty spite. He had received and assimilated a fine 
culture, and he stimulated art and literature with a liberal and many- 
sided patronage, though his personal taste inclined somewhat to the 


1 Such is the correct spelling of this name. The monstrous form Jadriép has, 
however, crept into books. 
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fiorid and exotic. Lastly, he had a capacity for deep and abiding love, 
which, though it might be perverted to evil counsel, never suffered him 
to sink to the depths in which a Louis Quinze could wallow. 

To do Mr. Beni Prasad justice, he has not endeavoured to hide 
Jahingir’s weaknesses and crimes. He gives us a picture of the man 
in the setting of his age, in which every line is drawn with painstaking 
labour from the best sources, both native and European, The result 
is a presentation of Jahangir's character and rule which is considerably 
more favourable, and on the whole probably more just, than that which 
appears in most English histories. This is notably the case in his treat- 
ment of the death of Shér Afgan, Nir Jahan’'s first husband, and of 
the character and working of Mughal government, In the first, the 
evidence set forth by him suggests a strong probability of Jahingir’s 
innocence. As to the second, his views, as he admits, “ may not 
command universal assent.” Certainly a government system of 
mangsabdars nominally “ required to equip and-furnish a stated number 
of foot and horse and to maintain a prescribed establishment", while 
“the salaries were disbursed according to the nominal number and 
left annual margins of lakhs upon lakhs to the higher officers", was 
necessarily extravagant, unmethodical, and inefficient, as the results 
here chronicled proved again and again. The costs of the army were, 
as he admits, heavy, the salaries of the officers “ stupendous ", the 
expenditure of the court “ wasteful”. Navy there was none. Many 
campaigns were blighted by harem influences and court intrigues in 
the capital and hy the jealousies and quarrels of the grandees on the 
field of war. Yet, in spite of all these weaknesses, in which it presents 
such a startling contrast to the splendid system of Candragupta 
Maurya, the administration of the Mughal emperors down to 
Aurangzéb was in great measure a national one, based upon “ the 
willing acquiescence of the people at large’, seeking their common 
weal in a spirit of broad tolerance and justice, and fostering art and 
literature with little regard to language and creed. Here, however, 
we must admit some important reservations, especially in view of the 
recalcitrance of Mewar and the whole of peninsular India south of the 
Vindhya. ; 

In the eloquent prelude which he has contributed to this book, 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan ignores these limitations, and aszerts that 
“the Mughal Government was a national government solely because 
it summed up the hopes, the beliefs, and the ideals of our race", This 
claim, which might perhaps be more justly made for Sivaji, is surely 
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too wide for the Mughals, even for such broad-minded rulers as Jahangir 
and Shah Jahin, and it certainly cannot be sail of Aurangzéb. And 
when he tells us that “the Mughals were probably the first to 
conceive—they were undoubtedly the first to apply—the principle 
of toleration ”, we gasp with astonishment. Not to speak of Asdka, 
with his loudly expressed claims to respect all creeds, we see through 
all the brightest periods of Hindu history wide religious tolerance in 
practice. The inscriptions bear eloquent testimony to this fact. 

There remains a small matter to note, and that is the frequent 
irregularity and inconsistency with which our author transliterates 
proper names. Thus we find the unfortunate Shé@r Afgan's name 
spelt “ Afgun” on p, xiv, and “ Afkun” elsewhere; “ Afzal’ on 
pp. 106 and 282, but wrongly “ Afzul" on pp. 167 and 283; 
“ Ranshanara ” on p. 179; “Shajaat” on p. 135, elsewhere rightly 
“Shujaat”; “Rattan” on pp. 389 and 498, and more correctly 
“Ratan” on p. 392; and several other slips. The index, too, might 
be better; we find in it, for instance, entries such as Ranw AKumbha 
and Rana Prefap, which should be under Aumbha and Pratap. But 
these are minor matters; the main thing is that Mr. Beni Prasad has 
produced a very good book, which bears testimony to the quality of the 
work done in the Historical Department of his University. 

L. D. EB. 


Krras at-Kurris. By Anu MunamMmap ‘App ALLAn ren Ja‘rar 
nN MugamMap, known as ten Durustoéeu. Edited by 
Father Louis Cheikho. Beirit. 1921. 


The author of this little book for the instruction of scribes and 
officials was a native of the small Persian town Fasa, where he was 
born in the year 258 (a.p. 871), and died in Baghdad in the year 346 
» (a.p. 957). He followed principally the teachings of the Basrian school 
of grammarians, but studied also under the Kifi Tha‘lab. Of his 
humerous works quoted in the introduction of the book under notice, 
so far have appeared in print only his recension of the Diwan of as- 
Samau’al and the extracts from his commentary on the Fasih of Tha‘lab 
quoted by Suyiti in his Muzhir. It is therefore welcome to have one 
of his original works to judge him as a scholar. In my opinion the 
verdict can only be that he was a moderate compiler, the interest in 
his book lying principally in his instruction as to correct orthography, 
which, however, differs at times from that now generally approved, and 
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which can be confirmed by very ancient manuscripts which have come 
down to us. The instructions as regards to addressing, dating, and 
concluding letters are also interesting, but for completeness of 
information the work stands far behind the exhaustive work of 


Qalqashandi. 
F. Krenkow. 
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ZWEL GEDICHTE VON AL-A’SA HERAUSGEGEBEN von R, GEYER. 
Wien, 1921.: 

Tn 1914 T announced the appearance of the first part of this work,! 
of which the above is the continuation and completion. The war and 
the consequent depreciation of Austrian money would have made 
the publication impossible, but for a generous donation to the Vienna 
Academy. The text of the poem had been edited with the commentary 
of Tibrizi by Sir Charles Lyall in the Bibliotheca Indica, but 
Professor Geyer had ai his disposal for establishing the text the two 
recensions of the Diwan of al-A’sha and a rather appalling number of 
manuscripts of the Mo‘allaqit which contain the text with the com- 
mentaries of an-Nahhis and Tibrizi. The author has again, as in his 
edition of the first part, brought an enormous quantity of verse from 
other poets and al-A‘sha himself to illustrate the meaning of words 
and thoughts found in this poem, which is considered by Arab critics 
as a masterpiece, and the two parts of Professor Geyer’s work form a 
mine for the correct understanding of the earliest Arabic poetry 
preserved. I must again find fault with the author for giving too 
much; and I believe the laborious work of collating so many MSS., 
some perhaps by very indifferent scribes, was not worth the trouble, 
ALA‘sha is, in my opinion, perhaps the best of all the ancient poets, 
and it is gratifying to know that the author is engaged in publishing 
the complete collection of his poems, nearly 100 pages having passed 
so far through the hands of the printers. 

In reading through the volume I have noted a few printer's errors, 


3 
and in _ index, p. 400, the poet named should read So inatead 
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infused” of a colour, and occurs in this meaning fairly frequently in 
ancient verse. 

p. 105, Abraq al-’Azzif is the name of a place, and must be in the 
accusative : (The thunder-cloud) enveloped A, while its main portion 
was thundering, groaning like mother-camels groan towards the call 
of the young which follow them. F, Krenkow. 


Tue Sevecrions rrom Avesta AND Otp Persian. (First Series.) 
Part I. Edited with translations and notes by Iracn JEHANGIR 
Sorapsr TARAPOREWALA, B.A., Ph.D., Barrister-at-Law. Calcutta, 
1922. 

The selections form a valuable contribution to the Avesta selections 
given in the Avesta-readers of Bartholomae, Jackson, and Reichelt. 
They are very judiciously made, as they represent nearly all the phases 
of the Avesta language, and give a concise description of the chief 
aspects of the Zoroastrian religion. The author further elucidates 
these aspects sufficiently in the beginning of the notes pertaining to 
every selection. The interpretation of the legend of the enclosure of 
Yima forms an interesting part of the book. The author attaches a 
historical importance to this legend, and sees in it a reference to a 
gigantic catastrophe following an extremely heavy snowfall. He agrees 
here with Tilak in fixing the home of the Aryas in the Arctic regions, 
and connects Vd. i with Vd. ii. He considers these chapters as not 
only mythological and geographical remnants of the Iranian race, 
but as strictly historical ones. There is no doubt that Tilak has used 
the word “ Aryas”’ for the Indo-Europeans, and not for the Indo- 
Iranians, whom it should properly designate. The author gives in the 
notes various interpretations attached by European and Parsi scholars 
to Avesta words, and sometimes discusses them at length, often com- 
paring them with Sanskrit words. Thus the work becomes a useful 
book of reference for the students of Avesta. 

It is regrettable to note that the work has.some technical faults. 
The list of abbreviations is defective. No dates and places of the 


publication of books mentioned in this work are given in the list. . 


Further, the footnotes are not marked with Arabic figures or Roman 
letters, but with signs like asterisks, ete., which are very inconvenient 
for the eye. 

Again, the work as it is seems to be incomplete, as a glossary and 
index of Avesta words are missing in it, without which it loses much of 
its value as a work of reference. J. M. Unvata. 
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Tue Coptic ToEoroxta. With Introduction by De Lacy O'Leary, 
D.D. 4to, xii+80 pp. Luzac, 1923. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a useful piece of work. If a visitor to Egypt were to spend 
£20 in buying a miscellaneous lot of modern and mediaeval Coptic 
manuscripts, probably half of them would be whole or fragmentary 
Theotokias, and the examination and description of this class of service- 
book has hitherto been very troublesome, Tuki’s edition (which is 
the only one found in Western libraries) dates from 1764 and is not 
produced on very scientific principles; and the structure of the 
service has hitherto been obscured by its “ farsings ” of long hymns, 

Further, Dr. O'Leary has had the advantage of the use of the 
Dér Abii Makar fragments, discovered and elucidated by Mr. Evelyn 
White, the property of the Metropolitan Museum of New York. He 
does not, unfortunately, give any indication of the date of these— 
presumably a guess might have been made on palwographical 
indications—but it is clear that they are of a far earlier date than 
the ordinary complete Bohairic MSS. accessible to us in European 
libraries, and we have only some other fragments (many of them 
brought home by Tischendorf) of the same age. Their orthography ia 
more correct than that of the complete MSS. and of Tuki's edition, and 
from a strictly grammatical point of view they are worthy of study. 

Dr. O'Leary's prefatory matter describes the structure of the 
Theotokia, which is simple, but generally obseured by the insertion of 
long hymns, acrostical and otherwise. Its history is a little analogous 
to that of the “ Little Hours” of the Virgin in the West, which in the 
fifteenth century had become the layman’s principal devotion outside 
Mass. The full divine office, which is of enormous length, has never 
been said by the secular Coptic clergy, and the Theotokia supplies the 
want that is felt of something besides the “ Prayers of the Evening 
and Morning Incense”, which are essentially Sunday services, In 
particular, the Theotokia is felt to be suitable &$ a preparation for 
Christmas, and is recited during the month of Kihak, which 
immediately precedes that festival, Dp. O'Leary tells us that in order 
to get a congregation it is now usual to use the whole weekly series 
on Saturday night, thus forming another Eastern parallel to the 
coalescence in the West of the seven canonical hours into two main 
services, 

The text is well edited, and a reasonable system of word-division 
is adopted. Perhaps the MSS. are sometimes almost too closely 
followed ; the opening words of the Monday Theotokia, here given as 
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LALIL ECAIEYO! NESLKAPTS,HT, would seem difficult to a~ 
beginner not realizing that the second word should be divided €at 
(ET! = err) Eo! (Dr. O'Leary is here printing from Cod. Vat. 
Copt. xxxviii, which agrees, he says, “‘ with other texts and with the 
printed editions save only in some orthographical variants.” But 
Tuki has quite a different fourth line in the opening stanza, which 
Dr. O'Leary rightly gives as— 

2ALL2 EAI EO! 

NESAKA DDT 

aypsne itxe moc 

eTAceoy ETE YZ pocn, 


substituting EqxXesencayiitt seevoc Hem Neqyo,seoT for the 
last line.) Again, in the second stanza of the second section of 
the Wednesday Theotokia, the line—taken from the same Vatican 
MS.—w seapiz ossacef (if indeed it is not a mere misprint) 
has no meaning: it should be, with all good MSS. and Tuki, 
W s22pI2 ose2e seb. 

These are not serious blemishes, for anyone working at the Theotokia 
will have Tuki and probably an odd MS. or two before him. On the 
other hand, the analysis of this service-book here presented for the 
first time cannot but be of certain and lasting value to Coptic scholars 
and liturgiologists alike. 

S. GASELEE, 


ee Se 


Girsy Laxcuaces. By Srex Koxow. Christiania: being Vol. XI 
of the Linguistic Survey of India, edited by Sir George Grierson, 
K.C.LE. 14 « 104, viii, 213 pp. Caleutta: Government Press, 
1922. 

Dr. Konow is already favourably known to students of the 
Linguistic Survey by the volume on Dravidian Languages, and by 
what he has written on Bhili and Khindesi. Now we have this mono- 
graph on such “ Gipsy ” languages as have not already been discussed 
in connexion with the languages just mentioned. The word “ Gipsy ” 
has been used without prejudice, for the author well knows that much 
has yet to be done before it can be stated definitely that the Indian 
nomads do or do not belong to the Romani race. He inclines to think 
that they do, although this is contrary to what he calls the “ pre- 
vailing opinion of scholars”. I do not think he need be afraid of 
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hazarding an opinion of his own. We are not in a position to speak 
of a “ prevailing opinion”, A certain amount of spade work has 
been done, but no foundations have been Jaid, no conelusions have 
been reached. There is, of course, no lack of conjectures, but before 
we draw inferences we must ascertain whether those who have described 
Romani dialects and sounds have received that phonetic training 
which alone could render their statements trustworthy. It is obvious 
that only precarious conclusions can be based on data furnished by 
scholars whose phonetic equipment is unscientific, 

We may summarize Dr. Konow’s opinion in three sentences: (i). 
probably all the “ Gipsy ” tribes of India have the same origin and are 
derived from Dravidian stock, though now most of them speak Aryan 
languages ; (ji) not improbably European Gipsies are of the same 
race; (ili) all Gipsies, whether Armenian or European, are wholly 
Indian. This last point is in agreement with an article of great value 
written by Professor Woolner, a Sanskritist who has long made a study 
of Romani dialects. In the article referred to he discussed four theories 
of the origin of the Romani race, and decided strongly against that one 
which relegated the early home of this people to some region outside 
India, 

Professor Konow gives details of six Gipsy dialects and a number 
of mere argots. Much the most important is Sasi-cum-Kolhiti, 
which alone has a complete dialect with a criminal argot derived from 
it. Kolhati is a kind of appendage to Sfisi. The other five dialects 
have no secret argot depending upon them. To me the important 
position thus attained by Sasi is a source of much pleasure, for it is 
many years since I first met Sisis and began studying their speech, 
Of one man and woman in particular I retain not a few happy memories. 
It will not be out of place to indicate in a few words the nature of their 
language. It is allied to Rajputani, Western Pahari, Hindi, and 
Panjabi, and varies to some extent with the district in which it is 
spoken. It is a tone language possessing three tones (or four if we 
include a tone compounded of two others), These tones are, unfor- 
tunately, not indicated, but, to tell the truth, it is only quite recently 
that tones have been recognized in India outside of Burma, The secret 
argot founded upon S&si is much more elaborate than such argots 
usually are. Apart from special words there are numerour methods 
of disguising the words of the ordinary dialect, 

There is something wonderful in the thought of this race, if it is 
really one, separated in early times from the other aborigines of India, 
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split up into numerous divisions, speaking diverse dialects, and 
yet retaining many characteristics which distinguish it from other 
Indians. Who these people were, why they left their fellows, why they 
were divided into further sections, at what time they became criminals 
—all these things are, alas! unknown. The author has not been able 
to lift the veil, but he has at least opened the doors of the ante-room, 
and he deserves our hearty gratitude. 
T. Graname Battey. 


Gyresy Lore Socrery Journan. Editor, E. 0. WrvsTeprt, 181 Iffley 
Road, Oxford. 

Two numbers of this Journal have appeared since the last Bulletin. 
In both Dr. Sampson continues his Welsh Gipsy Tales. In the former 
there is a good article by Bernard Gilliat Smith on the Gipsies of 
Petrograd. In the latter there is a valuable article by Professor Woolner, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Oriental College, Lahore, on the linguistic 
affinities of Romani. [earnestly echo his suggestion that Professor Jules 
Bloch should take up the question and deal with it adequately, or, 
I would add, why not Professor R. L. Turner? I commend the idea 
to these two scholars. 

T. GranamMe Barney. 


1. Srupres in THE History or Sanskrir Poetics. By SusHin 
Kumar De, MLA,, D.Litt. Vol. i, pp. xx, 376, 8vo, London: 
Calcutta printed, 1925. 

The nucleus of these studies was the dissertation prepared by the 
author for the degree of Doctor of Letters while a student at the 
School of Oriental Studies, and it is therefore with especial pleasure 
that we welcome in these columns the appearance, in an enlarged and 
revised form, of the first half of it, which presents a full survey of 
the chronology and sources of Sanskrit literature treating of the Art 
of Poetry, and which is to be followed—shortly, we hope—by a second 
and concluding volume, that will set forth the doctrines of the diverse 
schools of the art in their historical development. 

The work, thoroughly critical and scholarly in method, is based 
upon deep and wide research, and when concluded will furnish a 
history of alamiara as complete as the materials permit. Hitherto, 
though some individual works and authors have been critically studied, 
no attempt has been made to present a systematic survey of alamkara 
literature, Dr. De, with the enthusiasm of a young man and the 
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ability of riper years, has greatly dared and notably succeeded. The 
task has been a peculiarly difficult one, for not only is the literature 
beset with scholastic subtleties, but also the relations between the 
various works have to be determined by bringing into mutual con- 
nexion a vast number of passages in different books and tracing 
innumerable quotations in diverse books. But Dr. De has 
triumphantly surmounted all the obstacles in his path, and the only 
criticism that can be raised against his work is that it contains a rather 
large number of small misprints, as is inevitable in a book printed in — 
a country where authors have to perform the functions discharged 
in Europe by press proof-readers. 

The Ars Poetica of India arose in the schools of the grammarians 
from the study of the grammatical forms in which metaphors were 
expressed. This in course of time was enlarged by the logical theories 
which were added to formal grammar and by reflexion upon the 
Gradus ad Parnassum in current use; and thus arose independent 
systems of doctrine, notably the alamkara schools mainly represented 
by Bharata and Bhamaha, the riti teachings of Dandin and still more 
of Vamana, and the theory of dhvani first expounded in the Karikis 
forming the ‘basis of Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka, from which 
has issued an innumerable swarm of later theorists and their com- 
mentators. Dr. De has reserved for his second volume the detailed 
exposition of this fecund intellectual evolution, and readers of the 
present book will await this sequel with keen interest. 

L. D. B. 


2. Les Tutors Dietomatiqves pe L'INpE ANCIENNE ET 
LArtuagistra. Par Kiuinis Nac, Docteur en Lettres, 8vo, 
pp. 143, i, i, 1. Paris, 1923. 

Diplomacy is defined in the Dictionary of the Académie Francaise 
as “science of the mutual relations of the respective interests of 
States and sovereigns between one another”. J udged by this criterion, 
the present work must be pronounced to be wrongly labelled. If the 
title is to be understood in the natural sense, it means that Dr. Nig 
intended to write about Indian theories of diplomacy with special 
reference to those conveyed in the Kautiliya ; but at the outset he 
tells us that he means to trace the outlines of the political evolution 
of India down to the approximate era of Kautilya, to examine the 
latter's views, and to show the continuity of tradition in later 
documents. This signifies that he has tried to write a survey of the 
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principles of Indian polity in general, apparently to pad out the rather 
scanty diplomatic documents at his disposal; and, not unnaturally, 
his survey is inadequate, even as regards the department of diplomacy 
(e.g. he seems to be unaware of Mr. N. N. Law’s Inter-State Relations 
in Ancient India). Apart, however, from this structural weakness, 
the book has considerable merit. The author, though he makes no 
original contributions to his subject, has read a good deal and read 
intelligently ; and his judgment on the date of the Kautiliya, in which 
he follows Messrs. Hillebrandt, Jolly, and Finot, is sound. But we 
must enter a humble demurrer against his concluding verdict that 
India “‘a rejetté la vie montrée par Kautilya-Cinakya pour entrer 
dans celle de Dharmigoka”. Our historical documents tell a very 
different tale, and the corollary drawn by Dr. Nag from his theory 
to explain the disappearance of the Kautiliya is therefore erroneous. 
L. D. B. 


Tue Lanco: A Nivoric Trize or Ucanpa. By J. H. Driperc 
(Uganda Civil Service), With a Foreword by Sir Robert Thorne 
Coryndon, K.C.M.G., Governor of the Uganda Protectorate. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin & Co. 

This is, I believe, the first detailed account of a most interesting 
and important tribe belonging to a group for which the name 
“ Nilotic ” seems now to be pretty generally accepted. The Lango 
occupy the country to the north of Lakes Kyoga and Kwanya, in 
the northern part of the Uganda Protectorate. They do not appear 
to have been settled there for more than about thirty years, and are 
probably an offshoot of the stock whence the Shilluk, the Gang (Acholi), 
the Lur, and the so-called “ Nilotic Kavirondo ”, also originated. The 
languages of these peoples are closely allied, and clearly belong to 
Westermann’s “ Sudanic family”, whatever may be thought of this 
classification with regard to some other idioms. 

The book is a most conscientious and valuable piece of work 
containing, first, a very full account of the Lango and their tribal 
life under the headings of “ Physical and Psychical Characteristics ”’, 
“ Mode of Life”, “Social Organization”’, “Religion and Magic’’, and 
secondly, an excellent grammar, followed by two vocabularies and a 
small collection of folk-tales (text and translation in parallel columns). 
Phonetically, this language appears to be remarkable for the absence 
of the sibilants, the labial fricatives, and the aspirate; a mono- 
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syllabic basis is clearly discernible ; and words otherwise similar are 
distinguished by tone, though this feature is not so marked as in Shilluk. 

The Lango are a vigorous people of fine physical development 
and comparatively immune from disease. “ The children, though 
humerous, are nearly always healthy in appearance and well nurtured.” 
The author is fully alive to their many good qualities. “Ideas of 
morality are high . . . love for their children is unusually noticeable ” ; 
they are cheerful and good-natured, and it is unusual for them to 
harbour a grudge for any length of time. “So a lengthy blood-feud 
is not due to malice or personal ill-feeling, but is the pious fulfilment 
of a sacred duty devolving on him, and as such is accepted and 
executed remorselessly when opportunity offers: the feeling upper- 
most in the mind, however, is not one of personal revenge, but a 
just recompense or honour done to his murdered kinsman,” 

Women have “considerable freedom of action and customary 
rights", and the men do the heavy work of clearing and breaking up 
the ground for cultivation, while the women remove the grass and 
rubbish and help in the weeding while the crops are growing. This is, 
Mr. Driberg states, “in contrast with the Bantu practice,” but the 
statement requires some qualification. In Nyasaland, at any rate, 
the men usually do the rough work of clearing the ground, and I have 
seen 4 man and his wife sharing the work of sowing ; while the co- 
operative husbandry of the Lango (p. 97) is quite common among the 
Anyanja, where such a party is called dima (from lima “ to hoe 43) 
and, if not exclusively consisting of men, certainly includes both sexes. 
It has been pointed out elsewhere, however, that the fact of 
agriculture being wholly or chiefly practised by women does not 
necessarily imply their inferjor status, as is evidenced by their 
control, in a great measure, of the food supply. On another point 
which has given rise to a good deal of misunderstanding, we may 
quote Mr. Driberg, premising that his words will apply to other people 
besides the Lango :— 

“Tt is often urged against polygamy and the payment of dowries 
that it results in the degradation of the women to the position of being 
mere property ... This... is very far from the truth among the Lango, 
whose womenfolk are treated with remarkable courtesy and con- 
sideration, and though invested by custom with the right of vetoing 
- ++ a second marriage [on the part of the husband] would be the first 
to resent the institution of monogamy. Nor does the payment of a 
bride-price or dowry carry with it the rights and authority of a slave- 
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owner . . . The bride-price has no bearing on the woman’s station’ 
(except in so far as the possession of the dowry enables her brother to 
punish any infringement of her rights) and does not affect her freedom, 
but is the outward and visible sign that she has passed from the 
clan of her relations to that of her husband . . . and, just as she has been 
willing to throw in her lot with her husband's clan with the consent of 
her family and clansmen, so her husband, who has gained for his clan 
a new member and a prospective mother of warriors, is willing . . . 
to make good the numerical loss to her family's clan by the payment 
of a substantial dowry, from which the family will subsequently 
restore their numbers by a similar process. There is nothing of the 
degrading here, no compact of servitude, but an equitable social 
arrangement for the preservation of clan equilibrium ” (p. G7). 

Much the same might be said of the severely reprobated Zulu 
lobola custom—at any rate, before its real nature was obscured by 
European-made legislation. 

The chapter on “ Religion and Magic” is of unusual interest, 
though the writer modestly deprecates criticism on account of 
“regrettable lacunw, an absence of coherence and apparent con- 
tradictions "—due to the difficulty of obtaining information on 
these very intimate matters. The actual content of the chapter, 
however, is far greater than the above would lead one to expect, and 
the reader will appreciate both the scientific caution with which the 
statements are put forward and the tact and consideration which were 
evidently shown in making the inquiries, Jok, as a designation for a 
spiritual power, or powers, is used in as many different ways as 
Mulungu by the Anyanja and Yao; “ probably, indeed, it 1s but 
vaguely comprehended even by the Lango themselves.” Jok appears 
to be specially associated with the air, and “is most visible in whirl- 
winds and circular eddies of air (ajoru)”. The conception of a 
“heaven” or “sky” sometimes accessible to earth-dwellers, which 
appears in Zulu folk-tales and is found also among the Baronga, 
Wachaga, Baganda, and elsewhere, is here a little more clearly defined. 

“The Lango notion of the universe is the inside of a sphere, the 
bottom concavity of which is this world, while the top concavity 1s 
another inhabited world. The top half is called polo! (sky, clouds, 
atmosphere), because owing to the great distance of the other world 
a kind of mirage prevents it being seen clearly, and gives it the 
appearance which is popularly known as polo or sky . . . That the other 

1 edAor—an invaluable find for a certain achool of etymologiste ! 
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world is inhabited is well known, as very occasionally Jok has taken 
up inhabitants of this world to that other, just as he occasionally 
brings an inhabitant of the other world down here, and one such 
visitor is known in the past to have returned after a stay of four days.” 

Two points in the account which’ follows are noteworthy: the 
man refused to taste the food of the sky-dwellers, but not for the reason 
usually given in such tales, viz. that it would prevent his return to 
earth ; and the polo people all had tails. This curious touch occurs in 
the folk-lore of the Chaga and the Pare peoples of the Kilimanjaro 
region (where it may possibly be due to Hamitic influence —compare 
Kidongoi of the Masai) and among the Ewe of the Gold Coast. 

The ritual of rain-making—of which, being a public one, knowledge 
is more easily acquired—is given at some length, and there is an 
interesting account of divination by throwing up a pair of sandals. 
It only remains to add that the book is illustrated with some excellent 
photographs and careful drawings of weapons, implements, the 
ground-plan of a hut, ete, . 

ALICE WERNER, 


Tae Fouk-Lireratvre or THE GaLLA oF Sournern ABYSSINIA. 
By Enrico Ceruuut. Reprinted from the Harvard African 
Studies, Vol. IIT. 


So little has been published with regard to the Galla that any 
further information about this interesting people is more than 
welcome. Dr. Cerulli did not collect the texts here printed in situ, but— 
what, after all, is the next best method—from three members of the 
tribe resident for some time at Naples. His principal informant, 
Loransiyos Walda Iyasus, seems to be a remarkable man of long and 
varied experience, who was able to report at first hand many out- 
standing events of the last thirty or forty years, including the 
destruction of the ill-fated Bottego expedition. It is much to be 
regretted that Loransiyos had to return to Africa, by order of the 
Italian military authorities, before the collection of prose texts 
dictated by him was complete. But enough has been obtained to make 
a very valuable addition to Galla literature. We have sixty-four 
historical songs, with full explanations of all the allusions, a number of 
- songs dealing with love, war, and religion, ninety-three proverbs and 
a few riddles, and the prose texts already referred to, comprising part 
of the Chronicle of Guma, the narratives of The Holy War of Hasan 
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Injamo” and of the death of Captain Bottego, and accounts of the 
initiation ceremony, the investiture of a chief, ete. The discussion 
appended to this last is particularly interesting, and contains some 
ingenious diagrams illustrating the succession of the gada groups 
(called luca by Abarea, my informant in 1913). The prophecies given 
under the heading “ Texts of Magic and Prophetic Literature“ are 
remarkable as showing how carefully these oracles are preserved and 
handed down. An appendix, ““ The Watta: a Low Caste of Hunters,” 
deserves attention as throwing considerable light on the origin of the 
East African hunting tribes, the Wasanye, Waboni, Ariangulo—who 
are all called Wat by the Galla—and perhaps the Dorobo. 

It would be easy to quote at great length from various parts of this 
volume, but we must confine ourselves to a few proverbs as illustrating 
the Galla mode of thought :— 

“ “We have none, and we do not shave,’ said the bald-headed 
man,’ 

“* Tf they cut my throat they could not kill me, but with boiling 
water I am destroyed,’ said the flea.” 

“The poor man, after having ploughed, carries the plough on 
his back up the slope.” (Compare the Swahili: “The poor man’s 
hen does not Jay, and if she lays she does not hatch, and if she does 
hatch the hawk gets the chicks.”’) 

“ For one who has no house it is a good thing to bring lawsuits.” 

“* Take it,’ we said to him, and he refused ; we put it back, and 
he stole it.” 

“* Do not come to me: I will not come to thee,’ said the malaria.” 

Auice WERNER. 


NagA'ID DE Garin ET DE AuTaL. Texte arabe publie .. . et annoté 
par le P. A. Sanuany, 8.J. xvi+250 pp. Beyrouth, 1922. 


Abi Temmim Habib ibn Aus is best known by his celebrated 
anthology, the Hamiasa, but he also composed, in addition to his Diwan, 
other works which did not attain the same reputation. Among them 
is his selection made from the book of the poets of the various Arab 
tribes of the renowned Kufi grammarian Abi ‘Amr Ishaq ibn Mirar 
ash-Shaibani, of which a manuscript is preserved in Constantinople ; 
and which, according to a note at the beginning of the manuscript, was 
found among his papers at his death. On the same more ambitious 
seale is the present work under notice, which has survived in a very 
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old manuscript to which the Jesuit Father Salhani first drew attention 
in the Mashriq some years ago (Mashriq, 1905, vol. viii, pp. 97 to 107). 
An excellent edition of this manuscript with copious notes is one of 
the first works issued by the Jesuit Press since its re-establishment 
since the war. . 

The author does not tell us whence he has derived his material, 
but many of the poems of the rival poets are found in their Diwans : 
however, they differ at times very considerably, both in the length and 
the sequence of verses. These differences are clearly set out in the 
ample notes with which the editor has enriched his edition. The work 
of Abi Temmim commences with an exposition of the events which, 
after the death of the caliph Yazid ibn Mu‘awiya, led to the Qaisite 
troubles in Mesopotamia and Syria. These particulars supplement 
our knowledge as derived from Tabari in details, 

Unfortunately, at the very beginning, some leaves have been, 
lost from the manuscript which would have contained the account of 
the origin of the poetical quarrel of the two poets, of which a very 
short account is given in the Kitab al-Aghani.! The first poem * of 
al-Akhtal is not directed against Jarir at all, but against the Qaisite 
enemies of the poet's tribe, the Taghlib, and is duly answered by 
Nufai‘ ibn Saffir al-Muharibi, The following numbers? however, 
appear rather to be quotations from some historical account which is 
lost, as we find among them a poem by the elder Muraqgish, who lived 
about two centuries before the time of al-Akhtal and the events which 
evoked the quarrel, The real contest begins abruptly in the middle of 
a poem by Jarir, the first verse being the tenth of the 38th poem of 
the Diwan of Jarir, as handed down in manuscripts claiming to contain 
the text of this poet as edited by the Kufi grammarian Ibn al-A‘rabi. 
From this point the text appears to go on without interruption between 
the two poets and concludes with a poem by al-Akhtal. Only once a 
poem of al-Farazdaq is inserted, in which he comes to the assistance 
of al-Akhtal. This poem is also found in the Naqa'id of Jarir and 
al-Akhtal. 


The language is generally easy, but abounds in terms of the grossest | 


nature, and perhaps Jarir can be more obscene, though in this respect 
he would probably have to hand the palm to al-Farazdag. The 
invectives are often childish and Jarir delights in deriding his Christian 

' Vol. x, pp. 2-5. 

* No. 25, 

* Nos, 28-39. 
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opponent with the cross, the rearing of pigs and the eating of pork, 
while the latter has to be more guarded, and probably thus had not the 
chance to fully exhaust his store of bad language. 

The text is admirably printed and edited with great care. At the 
end the editor has given some extracts from a manuscript of the 
Diwan of Jarir dealing with accounts of days of fighting, the basis being 
the copy preserved at Cairo; and as this text contains several errors, 
which I am able to correct from a copy of the same Diwan in my 
possession written by the late Rizq Allah Hassiin, I am submitting 
these corrections herewith :— 
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Tue Commentary or Farner Moxserrate, 8.J., on nts JouRNEY To 
THE Court or Aknar. Translated from the Original Latin by J. 8. 
Hovnanp, M.A., Hislop College, Nagpur, and annotated by 8. N. 
BaxeRJEE, M.A., Professor of History, Mahindra College, Patiala. 
xxi + 240+ xlvii pp. Oxford University Press, 1922, 

The rediscovery (in 1906) of Father A. Monserrate’s Mongolicw Legationis 
Commentarius and its subsequent publication, in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. i, 518 sqq. (1914), by Father H. Hosten, 8.J., was 
quite a sensational event in the annals of Indian history. As a contribu- 


F. Krenkow, 
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tion to the knowledge of Akbar's character and his interest in religious 
discussions it is of paramount importance, and it is the most reliable source 
for the history of his campaign against Mirza Hakim of Kabul; it con- 
sequently formed one of the chief authorities from which the late Dr. Vincent 
Smith drew his materials in composing his brilliant biography of Akbar. 
On a number of other questions it gives most valuable information; to 


quote one instance only, Monserrate seems to be the first European writer — 


to mention Lake Manasarowar, a fact that has been duly appreciated by 
Dr. Sven Hedin in his monumental work on Southern Tibet, vol. vii (1922)2 
Infortunately, the second volume of Monserrate’s manuscript, which 
must be chiefly geographical, is still missing, but may perhaps some 
day be brought to light by the unceasing efforts of Father Hosten. 
Considering the great importance of the Commentarius, it seems quite 
appropriate that the text should be made accessible in an English trans- 
lation to readers who would perhaps find it a somewhat strenuous task to 
cope with the Latin of Father Monserrate, which is, in places, a rather 
difficult one. Also that such a translation should be provided with a 
commentary, dealing at some length with the various passages where the 
average reader is in urgent need of somewhat detailed information. In 
trying to furnish us with such a translation, Mr. Hoyland and Professor 
Banerjee have, no doubt, set themselves a very landable enterprise and have 
placed us greatly under obligation for undertaking this far from easy task. 
The style of the translation is a fluent and agreeable one, and the notes 
seem to give the chief items required for a better understanding of the 
origi 
A somewhat closer inspection will, however, reveal several drawbacks, 
especially in what concerns the translation. Mr. Hoyland, in the Editor's 
introduction, p. xiii, remarks that “Father Monserrate’s Latin style is 
frequently exceedingly involved and obscure”, and that he himself is 
quite willing to admit “the doubtful authenticity of his interpretation of 
a large number of passages "Y These precautionary remarks ought un- 
doubtedly to disarm criticism to a certain degree, and it will certainly have 
to be admitted that the Latin text presents quite a series of riddles—not 
infrequently owing to its own corrupt state. But one may well express 
wonder at the fact that a classical scholar should stumble over quite a 
number of passages which, though sometimes of a rather puzzling nature, 
will, notwithstanding, allow of a very probable solution. Some few 
instances will be given below ; they are, unfortunately, apt to show that 
this translation must be used with a good amount of caution, 


* Cf. Charpentier, Geografiska Annaler, i, 269 aqq.; Hedin, ibid., Pp. 290 sqq. 
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An important passage—p. 548 sqq. of the Latin text—deals with the 
Parsis whom Father Monserrate saw at Navsari, Amongst other things 
he speaks of their dress in the following words: “ Eorum nota, qum illis 
mutuo conuenit ut a reliquis gentibus distinguerentur, quasi quodam 
religionis signo, linthea vel gossipina xylinaque vestis est, ad femur usque 
demissa, circum oram consuta, cui ante pectus, gua caput inducitur, utraque 
extremitas suta nectitur, et sinus quidam relinquitur quadratus, latitudine 
quatuor digitorum... in quod inferre quippiam susceptis religionibus 
prohibentur.” Not to speak of minor slips, the words quoted in italics 
are rendered “it covers the head"; it may be suggested that a Latin 
scholar would not easily translate inducitur as if it were induitur, and, 
besides, a slight acquaintance with the real facts absolutely prohibit a 
rendering like that of Mr. Hoyland The words “ qua caput inducitur ”, 
of course, mean: “where the head is put through.” 

Nor does the translation of the passage concerning the homage rendered 
to the moon by the Mohammadans (p. 550 of the text) betray any very 
correct knowledge of rather obvious facts. 

On p. 562, |. 6, cucurbita is rendered by “ coco-nut shell” instead of 

Tn the deseription of the Holi on p. 557 the words “ tandem ad sordida 
sacra sordidali .. . accedunt” do not, of course, mean: “ having thus 
degraded themselves they come at length . . . to the most abominable 
part of the whole festival”, but “finally, smirched with dirt,* they arrive 
at their filthy ceremonies ”. 

A rather obvious slip occurs in the translation of the passage concerning 
Baba Kapiir on p. 557 sq. : “ Opinabatur homo perditus, in eo beatitudinem 
esse positam, &1 OMMi sensu quis careat, nec corporis morbos, nec animi 
segritudinis patiatur, guin magis, quodam sensuum lenocinio semisopitus 
deliniatur” ; the words in italics are rendered thus; “though in reality 
one is more liable to be tortured by the incitements of the senses when in 
a state of semi-insensibility.” There can be no doubt that they really 
mean: “lest, half-lulled by the blandishments of the senses, one might 
be still more captivated,” 

Several slips occur in the translation of the passage dealing with 
elephants (especially p. 585 of the text). Nor does the translation of the 
sentences about the Manichwans on p. 587 inspire much confidence in the 


* This knowledge may be gathered from e.g. Anquetil Du Perron, Zend-Avesia, 
ii, 529, and Menant, Les Parsia, i, 134. 
* The author has just mentioned how the Hindus plaster their bodies with mud 
and squirt red dye over each other. 
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translator's acquaintance with that subject ; to mention nothing else the 
words: “qui elementa quinque rerum, a se conjicla, deos dicebant ” 
could not possibly mean “declared that the gods were in reality the five 
elements mixing together by their own action”. It seems scarcely necessary 
to mention that the words “a se conficta ” mean something like “ falsely 
invented by themselves”, and even a perfunctory perusal of the article 
“ Manicheans” in Hastings’s Encyclopedia might have furnished the 
materials for a less incorrect translation, 

On p. 588 Father Monserrate gives some information concerning 
Hanuman, and tells us that: “‘ Maessuris, Crustni et Brame frater, filus 
vero Para Maessuris, dicitur, mulierem quandam . . . adamasse”; this 
is rendered thus: “He is said to have been the brother of Maessur, 
Crustnu, and Brama, and-the son of Para maessur, who had visited his 
mother,” etc, Apart from the absurd rendering of the simple Latin 
sentence, there is no tradition to be found of Hanumiin having been the 
brother of the three highest gods, but it is well known that he is often 
said to be the son of Siva. Consequently, the meaning is: “ Mahesvara, 
the brother of Krsna and Brahma, and the son of Paramahesvara, is said 
to have had intercourse with a woman,” etc, 


The incorrectness of the translation of IL 1-2 of p. 592 is so obvious” 


that it must certainly be ascribed to a lapsus calami ; and on p. 592 the 
apparent slip of Father Monserrate in mixing up Prometheus with Proteus— 
who is well known “ sese variis formis ostendere "— has apparently escaped 
the translator. 

On p. 612 the words: ‘ tantamque loco sanctitatem itiesse preedicant, 
ut propter eius loci sanctitudinem mundi opifex Deus, reliquum mundum 
finxerit et fabricarit ” cannot possibly mean “and that place is so holy 
that God, the Creator of the Universe, modelled the rest of the universe 
upon it”. ‘The meaning is too obvious to be further dealt with here. 

Several other slips of more or less consequence have been noticed by 
the present writer, but cannot, for want of space, be dealt with here. 
Some of them—as seems clear also from those already noticed—seem to 
imply that the translator has worked upon his text in a rather perfunctory 
way, and has not always availed himself of all the materials at hand for 
: sag it. 

The commentary, fortunately, invites lees criticism from the reader. 
One might have wished that Professor Banerjee had not, eg. thought 
Birbitcremas [Vira Vikrama] to have been meant for Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya (n. 42), or that he had given in n. 104 the probably correct 

: Viz. Hanuman. 
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date of Chingiz Khan (as he has done in the Appendix, n. 5).1_ On p, 91 sq. 
some information concerning Father Monserrate's interesting passage 
on Visnu and his avatdras might have been welcome; the notes on the 
rather muddled history of the Mongols in the Appendix are scarcely up to 
date, nor does the mention of an author called “St. Antoninus”? inn, 3 
on p. xxxix or the translation of Abii (viz. Scythe) as “ lifeless people ” 
inspire confidence in the acquaintance of the commentator with classical 
literature. But on the whole, Professor Banerjee may be said to have 
solved his often difficult task with at least some amount of skill and 
learning. 

A thoroughly revised edition of the work would undoubtedly be of 
great use to students of Mogul history, and it is only fair to admit that 
the difficulties of the undertaking have perhaps been too great to be coped 
with during the amount of time which may possibly have been at the 
disposal of the editors, 

3 JARL CHARPENTIER, 


? When quoting literature concerning Chingiz Khan the standard work of 
d'Ohsson should not have been left out; the work of Curtin (The Mongols, 1907}— 
a shameless plagiariam of d'Ohsson—has fortunately been left aside. 

* The entry “D, Anthonius Florentim Archiepisoopua in 3a parte Summm 
Historiaram '* on p. 533 of Father Hosten's edition gives the easy solution of this 
riddle, 
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JAGAI-JHAMPA 


As a supplement to the late Dr. Fleet’s observations on the word 
tydga-jagej-jhampia in the Bhandip Plates (Epigr. Ind. xii, p. 251), 
I offer the following remarks on the meaning of jagaj-jhampa and its 
variations mentioned by him. 

The Sanskrit dictionary gives us jhampa, “ leap, swoop,” and its 
derivative jhampin. These may be ruled out, as they give no sense In 
this connexion. We may therefore look for a Prakrit root, with the 
more confidence as heralds, from whose presastis the compound is 
probably derived, enjoyed the privilege of coining ari-samésas, 
compounds of Sanskrit with Prakrit words (Kittel, Gram. of Kann. 
Lang., p. 215). Now Hémacandra in his Prakrit Grammar, iv, 161, 
and his Dési-ndma-mald iii, 55 (comm.), gives jhampai as equivalent 
to the Sanskrit bhramati; with this Pischel (G.P.S., § 326) rightly 
connects OMg. jhampitt? (Samav, 835, where it is glossed anista- 
vacmiivakisam kried, “ taking the opportunity for reviling ”’), jhamjna, 
glossed frutitam ghattitam ca in Déi-n. iii, 61, and rendered by Jacobi 
as “extinguished” in the glossary to his Erz. Mahdrastri, p. 112 
(patvao jhampio jhatli, p. 85), and jhampani, “ eyelash ” (Déi-n_ iii, 
54, Paiya-l., 250). The fundamental idea in all these words seems to 
be that of covering over so as to darken, obscuration, whether natural 
(as in the case of the eyelash, the “darkener” of the eye) or 
adventitious ; thence come, on the one hand, the idea of abusive 
misrepresentation, as in Samay. (cf. Latin denigrare), and on the other 
that of forcible extinction, as in rz. Mahdar., of which sense the gloss 
trutitam ghattitam ca is a later and probably not very accurate 
derivative. This explanation enables us to connect the root with the 
Vedic keip and keapé, “night,” primarily “time of darkness"! 
Compare the Hindi jhdpnd, “to cover,” with its cognates in many 
of the I.A. vernaculars. It explains, further, the Gujarati jhdp, 
“dimness,” and Marathi jhip, jhdpan, “sealed state of the eyes, 
drowsiness, stupor,” as, for instance, under demoniac possession, 


' Pischel, G.P.8., § 326, suggesta a derivation of jhampai from ksap in the sense of 
“to let loose", “ to abandon ™. 
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jhapad, meaning the same as jhdp and also a muffling of the face, 
jhdipadi and jhdpani, muffling of the face and a blind for covering the 
eyes of animals. Probably the Marathi jAép, “sleep,” Kannada 
jampu and jompa, “ drowsiness,” jompu,! “ inebriation or stupor,” 
and Mar. jhdpa, jhopadi, jhépadé, “ hut” (orig. “ covert” 2), and 
jhépan, “blind for a bullock’s eyes,” may come from the same 
source ;* so, too, the Hindi jhdpt, “ hut.” We may thus from the 
idea of obscuration trace the meaning of “ stupefying ”, “ causing 
fuddlement”. The next step 1s to find for the root, asa derivative from 
the last meaning, the sense of “ bewitching”, “ charming’, just as we 
find Sanskrit méhana and Tamil mayakkam proceeding from the idea 
of stupefaction to that of fascination and charm; and apparently this 
is to be found in the phrase tydga-jagaj-jhampa-jhampaldcarya. Here 
jagaj-jhampa will mean something like “ a bewitchment of the world ” : 
jhampala and jhampana will be the corresponding verbal adjective ; 
and the whole phrase may be translated “a wizard (literally, a 
master skilled in enchantment) in the bewitchment of the world with 
his bounty”. This idea is further suggested in v. 32 of Udayaprabha’s 
Subkyta-Lirtti-Lallalini (in the Gaekwad’s Sanskrit Series, No. X), 
where it is said of Vallabha-rija that “ this jagajjhampana covered 
up the abyss with the earth that had been bent down by (the weight 
of his) elephants, the earth with the floods of his warriors, and the 
heavens with the mass of dust thrown up by his horses” :— 

Scabhram sindhura-bhugnaya vasudhaya bhiimim bhatdughdir divam 
sapli-ksipla-rajo-bharéna pidadhé 86 ‘yam jagaj-jhampanah. 

L. D. Barnerr. 


HINDI AND AVADHI NOTES 


India has recently lost two distinguished authors. Pandit Rameé- 
var Bhatt, of Agra, passed away on the 18th of J anuary, at the age of 65, 
He wrote in Hindi, but he was best known as a profound student of 
Avadhi, and his most valuable work is probably to be found in his 
commentaries on Tulsi Das'’s Rim Charit Manas (Ramayan) and 
Vinay Patrika. He was at one time in railway service, but he loved 
his home and was glad when he obtained a position in Apra as Pandit 
ina boys’ school. A few years later he succeeded Pandit Bal Mukund 

* Kittel, Diet,, p. 637, quotes damiafa and dombal as Tamil analogues; they are 
not in Winslow's Dictionary. 


* Possibly the Telugu jému, “ torpor, stupetaction,"’ may be referred to the same 
source, through an intermediate *jimpu. 
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as senior Sanskrit teacher in the Agra College. He was a very ap- 
proachable man of simple tastes, always glad to help others. He leaves 
three sons,-all University graduates and all writers of good Hindi. 
Pandit Badri Narayan, born in 1855, died on the 14th of February. 
He was elected president of the third annual conference of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan. Unlike most Hindi poets of the present day, this 
well-known poet preferred to write in the Braj dialect, though he wrote 
two books in khayi boli, There must be some who regret the passing 
of Braj as the vehicle of Hindi poetry, but it is not natural for anyone 
to write prose in one dialect and verse in another. While delighting 
in Avadhi, which has nearly gone, and Braj which is going, we may 
give a welcome to the khuyi which has come to take their place. 
T. Graname Barney. 


THE ARABIC STANDARDS OF TIPU SAHIB 

The interest of these standards is not yet exhausted. In a recent 
letter Mr. C. A, Storey writes that further research has led him to give 
up his former opinion (which I quoted in the Bulletin, Vol. IL, Pt. IU, 
p. 550), and he now holds that not the spiritual birth but the actual 
birth of Muhammad Sahib was intended. “ 'Tipi’s era,” he adda, 
* consisted of solar years. 1,215 of these are enough to take one back 
to Muhammad's birth or rather to the year a.p. 572 in which Tipa 
seems to have supposed that Muhammad was born.” The double 
peculiarity of the era is noteworthy. Solar years are used instead of 
lunar, and the era dates not from the hijra, but from Muhammad 
Sahib’s birth. 

T. Grawame Batney. 
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Professor T. W. - Rhys Davids 

On 20th January, 1922, died one well known at the School of 
Oriental Studies both for her work in Pali and her personal charm, 
Mrs. Bode; and on 27th December of the same year died 
Professor Rhys Davids, not only a great Oriental scholar, but a man 
who deserved the gratitude of the School as an earnest advocate of 
its foundation and as an unwearied promoter of schemes for the 
wise direction of its efforts, 

Professor Rhys Davids was born on 12th May, 1843, at Colchester, 
His father was a leading Congregational Minister, and he showed in 
his book, Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex, that gift of 
patient enthusiasm, illuminating what would otherwise be dry details, 
which was a leading characteristic of his son. 

Professor Rhys Davids was at school at Brighton, and gave up 
a good opening in the legal profession to go to the University of Breslau, 
where he learnt Sanskrit under Professor Stenzler, to whom, in 1880, he 
dedicated his Buddhist Birth Stories. At Breslau he learnt to value the 
German system of training students by research almost from the 
beginning of their study; whereas the system of the older English 
universities makes research the crown and reward of patient and 
thorough preparation. Each system has its merits and drawbacks ; 
the training of Breslau prepared Professor Rhys Davids for that 
noble pioneer work in which the best are of necessity always 
beginners. In 1864 he entered the Ceylon Civil Service; and as 
Sanskrit had made Tamil and Simbhalese easy to him, he was able 
to understand the natives and their views. The production, as 
evidence in a trial, of a Pali sacred text that no one present 
could read led to the work of his life by making him resolve 
to master the unknown language. Pali was, however, not entirely 
unknown to the world. Its study by Europeans began, as 
Professor Rhys Davids said later (in his contribution to the 
Freedental Address to the Philological Society in 1875, pp. 60-79), 
with an “Essai sur le Pali”, 1826, by Eugene Burnouf & Pro- 
fessor Lassen, and was tanied on by Turnour in his edition of the 
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Mahavamea (of which only Vol. I was published), 1837—a work which 
Professor Rhys Davids called “ the foundation of all Pali scholarship ”. 
Gogerly and others had used its documents. R. C. Childers, who left 
Ceylon in 1864, had begun his Dictionary (published 1872-5). Fauabill, 
at Copenhagen, had published the Dhammapada in Pali and Latin, 
and was editing the text of the Jitaka. Scholars here and there were 
doing some work, but it was reserved for Professor Rhys Davids to 
make Buddhism a household word, and to make it not only a valuable 
part of special knowledge, but a negessary link in the mental history of 
mankind. In the Hibbert Lectures, 1881 (p. 187), Professor Rhys 
Davids gave a memorable picture of the dying monk, Yatramullé 
Unnansé, who came often some distance on foot to use his last strength 
in teaching his eager European pupil the Pali language, and in seeking, 
not in vain, to inspire him with a love of Buddhist ideas and zeal for 
_ making them known to the world. ‘“ There was an indescribable 
attraction about him, a simplicity, a high-mindedness, that filled me 
with reverence.’ Rhys Davids often spoke of him as “ the best man 
Lever knew”. In 1877 a difference with the authorities on a question 
concerning native rights led him to resign his post in the Ceylon 
Civil Service. He returned to England and, entering the Middle Temple, 
read for the Bar, but never practised. His legal training was, however, 
not wasted; it had taught him to weigh evidence and to suspend 
judgment in the difficult questions of scholarship. A friend says of 
him at this time: “ He was then vigorous both in body and mind, 
sitting up very late at night working and playing tennis in the Temple 
garden in the afternoon. He knew everybody and was a charming 
companion, witty, humorous, and most kind. It was the same at the 
club ; I used to dine with him almost every night, and the party was not 
complete without him.” 

Vigorous he doubtless was, but it took some years to recover 
morally from the enmity that upset his career and physically from 
the malaria left by the climate of Ceylon, and he often had to work 
through much pain. 

In the Hibbert Lectures, 1881, he was able to announce the founding 
of the Pali Text Society, of which the first committee contained the 
honoured names of Professor Fausbéll, Dr. Oldenberg, Dr. Morris, 
and M. Senart, with himself as chairman. With his usual practical 
genius, he had reckoned that in so many volumes of a certain size 
and type the sacred texts could be published ; and his power of seeing 
quite clearly what he aimed at brought both workers and money in 
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unfailing support for forty years, in which time, after carrying out the 
original plan, he was able to enlarge the sphere of publication, A 
friend remarks his genius for finance and his power of interesting 
rich people. This came from the clearness of his aims, which showed 
givers that their money would not be wasted, and also from the 
instinctive sense that he himself shrank from no sacrifice for the things 
for which he asked the help of others. He had now definitely given 
. himself to Oriental work. In 1882 (till 1904) he became Professor of 
Pali in University College, London—an honorary post; and soon 
afterwards, as Secretary and Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1885 to 1904), he had full scope for his energies ; he filled the Society 
with new life, gave freshness to its debates, and a purpose to its energies. 
Under his auspices it published its series of Translations and of 
Monographs, and shared in the planning of the Indian Text Series. 
His labours were added to by his share in founding the British 
Academy. At the same time his own scholarly work was 
continued. He had already published, besides several papers, his 
manual on Buddhism, 1878, Buddhist Birth StéRies, 1880, Buddhist 
Suttas (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi); and in 1881 he published in 
the same series three volumes of Vinaya Texts with the collaboration 
of Professor Oldenberg. His friendship with the latter began with an 
act of generosity. Professor Oldenberg came to consult him about 
an edition of the Dipavamsa he was wishing to make, and 
Professor Rhys Davids at once handed over to him all the material 
he had himself amassed for the same purpose. In The Questions of 
King Mulinda (8.B.E., 1890-4) he translated a text which was, in his 
estimation, “the masterpiece of Indian prose” and (as a book of 
apologetic controversy) “the best in point of style that had then 
been written in any country.” He edited with Dr. J. E. Carpenter 
the Digha-Nikaya, i and ii (1890-1911), with the first volume of its 
commentary, the Sumangala Vildsini (1886). 

He had in the Asiatic Society an invaluable helper in Miss C, 
Hughes, the Assistant Secretary (Mrs. W. Frazer), who succeeded him 
in 1904 as Secretary ; and he had loyal support and co-operation from 
many distinguished scholara and friends; yet the toils he had under- 
taken might well have overwhelmed him if it had not been that in 1894 
his power was doubled by his marriage with Caroline Augusta Foley, 
whose largeness of heart and brain and highly disciplined intellect 
made her a fit partner in so full a life. Three children were born to 
them; two daughters and a son, Arthur, whose brilliant promise 
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as Captain of Eton and as a fighter of distinction in the Air Force met 
in 1917 its fulfilment in the noble sacrifice of his young life. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids’ great labours in the field of Buddhist Psychology and Ethics, 
which she made her own, did not hinder her helping her husband in 
all departments of his work, especially the Pali Text Society ; and all 
her own work in like manner bears the impress of their united minds. 

Their marriage was soon followed by his journey to America, 
1894-5, to give lectures, which were published under the title 
Buddhism: Its History and Literature (New York, 1896), A journey to 
India, in 1899, gave him the delight not only of visiting the scenes of 
Buddha’s life, but of getting into touch with those who by authority, 
high position, or intellect could help in his cherished scheme of bringing 
the mental force of India to bear on its own history. As usual, he had 
a definite aim, the publishing of texts which throw light on Indian 
history ; but, though he brought the plan into being, he left its carrying 
out in other hands, The immediate result of the journey was Buddhist 
India, written “ from the point of view not so much of the Brahmin 
as of the Rajput ”,,with evidence collected, a good deal of it, for the 
first time and necessarily imperfect, yet so suggestive and light- 
bringing that if the advocates of Brahmanic views refuse to weigh it, 
“ there is but one course open, and that is to declare war, always with 
the deepest respect for those who hold them, against such views. 
They are not compatible with historical methods,” 

To his books must be added many papers in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and those read before Oriental Congresses and other 
meetings. As another paper in this number of the Bulletin deals with 
the result of his work, no attempt has been made here to describe or 
discuss any of his writings, fascinating as the theme would be. 

The Hibbert lectures and the American lectures show his gift as a 
lecturer, of making knowledge clear and delightful, and of rising to 
high powers of thought and moral dignity, and of carrying his hearers 
with him in a quickened life. “I went, never haying heard of Pali 
before, and went away almost persuaded to take up the study of 
Pali at once,” said one who was by no means disposed to listen to 
lectures gladly. 

A great change in his life followed in 1904 on his appointment as 
Professor of Comparative Religion in the Victoria University, 
Manchester, and he lectured on almost the whole field of the history 
of religion, In 1908 Karly Buddhism. expressed concisely some of the 
results to which he held most firmly in Buddhist thought. In 1910 
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and 1921 he completed, with the help of Mrs. Rhys Davids, the trans- 
lation of The Dialogues of the Buddha* (Digha-Nikaya) in the Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, of which he had published the first volume in 
1899. It was largely due to his unselfish activities that some of his 
ripest scholarship now sees the light, not in any single work but 
scattered through the volumes of Hastings’ Eneyclopadia of Religion 
and Ethics. He kept in touch with London by frequent and fatiguing 
visits to do his duty as President of the India Society and Member of 
the Council of the British Academy. 

In 1915 he resigned his chair, and settled at Chipstead, in Surrey, 
where he lived a quiet scholar’s life, suffering much pain, but working 
through it; and not, till near the end, giving up the games that had been 
his refreshment for so long and the quiet intercourse with friends in 
which the flow of his kindly humour and the flame of his enthusiasm 
had lost nothing of their strength. 

He wrote reviews for the Manchester Guardian, and it would be 
happy if some of these could be collected ; but the great work of his 
last years, with the help of Dr. W. Stede, was the final arranging of 
the material for the new Pali Dictionary. He lived to see nearly half 
the work issued, when hypostatic pneumonia, after two days’ suffering, 
ended in a peaceful death on the 27th December, 1922. 

There was never anything official or conventional in his dealings, 
and while he was working hard in the interests of scholarship he was 
not less interested in caring for all who had what he considered less 
than a fair chance in life—whether they were working men, or women 
suffering disabilities political or educational—he wished all to have 
their best possible development, and never failed to do his own part in 
giving it to them. He had a remarkable gift of sympathy. He could 
express himself vigorously, but would enter eagerly into the perhaps 
limited views of an objector, or even the reported views of a friend 
of the objector, and would treat them with a gentle courtesy not 
unmixed with humour. He could not be hard on any opinion where 
he felt the human being behind it, but his sympathetic understanding 
did not affect his own judgment. As was said of him, “ he has the 
heart of a mountaineer,” undauntedly pursuing his own course over 
all obstacles, “‘ We work that others may do better than we” was 
his thought from the time when he praised Childers’ Pali Dictionary, 
saying it was sure to be superseded (“ for it was the foundation of the 
subsequent work . .. which has rendered it inadequate”), to his 
utterance about the new Pali Dictionary in which his high self- 
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effacing spirit works to practical ends when he proposes not to wait 
for perfection, but to publish it as rapidly as possible, so as to preserve 
the proceeds of the sale of the first edition for the eventual issue of a 
_ second edition “which shall come nearer to our ideals of what a 
Pali dictionary should be”, This was always his idea, that we 
should give our best to enable others to pass beyond us. 

In his sharing his knowledge with his pupils and subordinating his 
own part in order to give value to their efforts he resembled another 
great English scholar, Professor Cowell; and the éoka in which 
Professor Cowell summed his life's work would be true of Pro- 
fessor Rhys Davids also :— 

Gurur vicisyah saralo yatha girau 
Asevitah pinthajanena tisthati | 

Varam sa jiryen navadgisyasamérito 
Vrtah svatantrair vitapair vato yatha | Fo 

He gave help freely both to individuals and to causes, and started 
the great works which cost so much, giving unsparingly of his own 
strength and time and effort. Yet his disinterestedness sprang from 
no unworldly indifference to wealth. He well knew what it meant in 
freedom and opportunity, and always advocated earnestly that 
scholars should not. be expected to work for nothing, but should 
receive the due reward of their labours. Of all pleasures that give 
health to body or mind (excepting, perhaps, such as involved death 
to creatures) he had keen appreciation, though he could do without 
them. He played golf, tennis, and billiards, and enjoyed social inter- 
course, of which he was the life. 

Knowledge for him was not merely an accumulation of facts or 
of theories, but a living bond of union with the living, and a bringing 
back to consciousness the long fibres of life through which, though 
unrecognized by us, the past still speaks. For that reason it was 
never an effort to give tip a theory or correct the statement of a fact. 
What he desired was the true living voice of all ages. “* For,” he said, 
“that knowledge of what man has been in distant times, in far-off 
lands, under the influence of ideas which at first sight seem to us so 
strange, will strengthen within us that reverence, sympathy, and 
love which must follow on a realization of the mysterious complexity 

' Translated by Professor Cowell :-— 

“High on his rock the lonely scholar stands, 
A mountain pine that spreads no sheltering shade ; 


Rather grow old amid fresh student bands, 
A banyan with its native colonnade.” 
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of being, past, present, and to come, that is wrapped up in every 
human life.” That reverence, sympathy, and love was the centre of 
his being and the inspiration of his work. 
“ He was the proper friend-making, everywhere friend-finding soul ; 
Fit for the sunshine, so it followed him ; 
A happy tempered bringer of the best out of the worst.” 
C. Mary Ripprxc. 


T. W. Rays Davins: Tre ScwHo.ar 


Professor T. W. Rhys Davids’ career as a Pali scholar may be 
studied under the three heads of Philology, Translation, and History. 

His writings on the Inscriptions of Ceylon (JRAS. 1875), the 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon (1877), and his paper on Pali 
and Sinhalese to the Philological Society (1875) announced the coming 
of a scholar, well equipped with the necessary training for research 
involving much labour and examination of minute details. The work 
of the Pali Text Society, which he founded on the lines of the Early 
English Text Society, is a monument of his scholarship and 
philological attainments. With characteristic foresight he had realized 
that critical editions of texts were needed if he was to succeed in 
convincing the West that thie Buddhist movement was as instructive 
a study as Christianity in the history of religious thought. They would, 
moreover, form a basis for further study and progress in the inter- 
pretation of Buddhism. In this undertaking he displayed great powers 
of organization and a tremendous capacity for taking pains. Funds 
were collected and manuscripts acquired on loan or by purchase from 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam; the services of editors, Occidental and 
Oriental, monks and laymen, men and women, were enlisted, and the 
collated texts printed off with unfailing regularity. The result shows 
that during forty years sixty-four texts in ninety-four volumes, 
extending over 26,000 pages, were issued by the Society. True, the 
actual number of edited works that bear his name on the title-page 
is small, and some may have wished that he could have edited more. 
But the extent of his work is to be estimated not only in figures, but 
also by the influence that he exercised on other editors, for he supplied 
many of them with the necessary materials and advice. Thus it may be 
said that a certain number of the texts which do not bear his name are 
the outcome of his own editing, whether his help is explicitly acknow- 
ledged or not. His own editions are a model of what edited texts should 


at 
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be. There are at least one or two texts in the Pali Text Society series 
that show that the editor is not familiar with his text, but has, as it 
were, mechanically followed the order of the words without much 
attention to punctuation, Sometimes essential phrases and even whole 
sentences are omitted, and, what is still worse, the better readings are 
often to be found in the footnotes—unmistakable evidence of the 
editor's incompetence. Rhys Davids was far too conscientious a scholar 
to edit his texts in this way. His method was this: The various 
readings are selected with judicious care, references to parallel passages 
are registered in footnotes, and main words and expressions collected in 
indices. And the completed text bears witness that he has digested, 
or at least has done his best to digest, the subject-matter. And he 
never fails to discuss somewhere or other the various rare forms and 
phrases and doubtful passages that he has met with. Excellent as 
would undoubtedly have been his work if he lad edited more of the 
texts than he has actually done, it was well that he did not. His 
philological training and organizing powers were wanted for another 
big undertaking. 

Childers had realized the importance of compiling a dictionary 
for the proper study of the texts that were being issued by Fansball 
and a few others. His Pali Dictionary, a monument of learning and 
scholarship, was completed in 1875, Rhys Davids welcomed it as 
“the most valuable contribution that had yet been made to the study 
of that language, but it was the indispensable means by which further 
progress could be made. Like Wilson's (Sanskrit Dictionary), it was 
sure to be superseded, for it made possible that rapid advance in the 
publication of Pali texts which has been the most marked feature in 
Oriental studies since its appearance”. His own undertaking of the 
Pali Text Society is proof of the progress that has been made in the 
publication of texts. And in the spirit of progress he, too, realized that 
a dictionary more comprehensive than Childers’s was needed to do 
Justice to the newly published texts. He had made an immense store 
of new material, and formed a scheme of co-operation on international 
lines. The war put an end to the scheme, and, after “ many cruel 
rebuffs and disappointments ”, Rhys Davids, assisted by Dr. Stede, 
brought out the first instalment in 1921. The amount of labour that 
Rhys Davids must have bestowed on the work can only be realized 
by those who know what it is to find adequate English terms and 
expressions for many of the elusive Buddhist words. The best criticism 
is offered by Rhys Davids himself: “This work is essentially 
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preliminary. There isa large number of words of which we do not know 
the derivation. There is a still larger number of which the derivation. 
does not give the meaning, but rather the reverse. It is so in every 
living language. Who could guess, from the derivation, the com- 
plicated meaning of such words as.‘ conscience’, ‘emotion’, 
‘disposition’? The derivation would be as likely to mislead as to 
guide. We have made much progress. No one needs now to use the 
one English word ‘desire’ as a translation of sixteen distinct Pali 
words not one of which means precisely desire. Yet this was done in 
vol. x of the Sacred Books of the East, by Max Miiller and Fausboll. 
The same argument applies to as many concrete words as abstract 
ones. Here, again, we claim to have made much advance.” It is 
comforting to be assured of the progress and advance made, and the 
editors will earn the gratitude of every student, to whom the Dictionary 
will be a boon. Those words which are left unsolved will continue to 
defy solution for some time to come, when we consider that two such 
scholars as the present editors have done their best to solve them. 
The treasures of thought buried in these old Pali texts would be of 
no avail without adequate translations. From the outset Rhys Davids 
was busy making translations. His aim was to educate the public, 
as well as to convince the scholar. He possessed the gift of producing 
scholarly translations in an attractive form. He infused the glow of 
life into the dry bones of Buddhist studies. He never overloaded his 
translations with superfluous notes. He always captured the reader's 
interest, if not his opinion. These merits were discerned in his earliest 
translation, Buddinst Birth Stories (1880), in which he appealed to the 
general public by his treatment of such interesting topics as the 
migration of the Buddhist stories to the West, the origin of sop’s 
fables, and the various problems connected with the original text. 
The same method was applied in his Questions of Milinda (1890-4), 
which, besides being an excellent translation, added much to our 
knowledge on such points as the date and authorship of the text, its 
value as a work of art, and the identity of Milinda and Menander. But 
his masterpiece was his last work of translation, The Dialogues of the 
Buddha, the first volume of which was published in 1899, Here he was 
at his best as a sympathetic exponent of the various phases of Indian 
beliefs. In his masterly introductions to the Suttas he translated, he 
made us familiar with the importance and age of the Nikayas, the 
differing views of the soul-theory, and the origin of the caste-system. 
He gave us an insight into the character of each and every type of men 
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under the vow of religion. Let us not forget, to his eredit, that such 
varied and competent information was given at a time when scholars 
held not very clear notions on these points. In the later volumes of the 
Dialogues Rhys Davids had the assistance of his accomplished wife. 

These undertakings—the Pali Text Society and the translations, 
together with the numerous articles in various Oriental Journals— 
would have been sufficient to do credit to any man. But Rhys Davids 
has done more: he was a historian. His attitude towards Buddhism 
may be defined in his own words: The story of Buddhiam was to him 
the story “ of the everyday beliefs and customs of a people nearly 
related to ourselves just as they were passing through the first stages 
of civilization . . . of that interesting system of religion so nearly allied 
to some of the latest speculations among ourselves, and which has 
influenced so powerfully and for so long a time so great a portion of the 
human race—the system of religion which we now call Buddhism . . . 
of the only religious movement in the world’s history which bears any 
close resemblance to Christianity’. Again, “ This Buddhist idea of 
the perfect life has an analogy most instructive from an historical 
point of view with the ideals of the last pagan thinkers in Europe 
before the rise of Ch ristianity and of the modern exponents of what has 
been called fervent atheism”, In this spirit he wrote his Buddhism 
(1878), the success of which was attested by the issue of the twenty- 
third edition in 1914. His insight enabled him to prove that nirvana 
was not annihilation, but “a moral condition, to be reached here, in 
this world, and in this life”, a view which has stood the test of later 
research. His Hibbert and American Lectures (1896) were written 
even in a more popular style. 

Rhys Davids never lost sight of the close relation between the 
religion and the literature. In Buddhism, religion, it may be said, is 
literature, and literature religion. He treated both in Buddhist India 
(1903), his best work from the historical point of view. The chapters 
on the introduction of writing into India, the settling of the relative 
ages of the works composing the Canon, the priority of Pali over 
Sanskrit, are models of clear exposition and logical thinking. Those on 
the Brahman position, animism, and the Buddhist kings show the 
breadth of his outlook and the depth of his insight. His maturest 
views on the religion are given in Early Buddhism (1908). 
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Hajji Abdul Majid Belshah 

It is with profound regret that we have to report the untimely 
death of Hajji Abdul Majid Belshah, who died in hospital on 
25rd June, 1925. 

The Hajji, as he was universally known, was essentially a lovable 
man, and there are Englishmen all over the East who will feel they 
have lost a dear friend in him. The Hajji belonged to a respectable 
family of Kazimain, who for two or three generations had borne the 
curious surname of Belshah. He first came to England as a dealer 
in carpets and MSS., and with his business he combined the teaching 
of Arabic, preparing many young officers for their interpretership 
examinations. The Haji, though not a profound scholar, had a good 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian, and a decided gift for imparting 
the spoken language. His notions of grammar were practital rather 
than theoretical ; and though he was not versed in Moslem literature, 
he had a rare flair for picking up valuable manuscripts, and many 
a precious treasure of Arabic and Persian literature or caligraphy owe 
their inclusion in English public or private libraries to the Hajji’s 
skill as a collector, Perhaps the most notable event in his life was 
his journey to Mekka in company with Major Wavell—in whose 
charming book, A Modern Pilgrim in Mecca, many references are 
made to the Hajji under the pseudonym of Abdul Wahid. 

When in August, 1914, war was declared, the Hajji came to me in 
the War Office and offered his services in the Intelligence Department. 
He also got himself naturalized as a British subject. Down to the end 
of 1916 he worked in my office, and was very useful in the censoring 
of Arabic and Persian letters. It is in my view a matter of regret that 
his familiarity with the Near and Middle East was not made use of. 
As events have since shown, he had very valuable suggestions to offer. 
But it was in connexion with the illustrated paper called al-Hagigat, 
which appeared twice a month, that the Hajji was most useful. The 
captions beneath the pictures in the earliest numbers were repro- 
duced in photo-lithography, and as the topical illustrations were 
often slow in coming in, the captions had to be translated into Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish at very short notice, and then to be written out 
in a clear hand. The Hajji was untiring in his execution of this 
arduous task. 

When the School of Oriental Studies was opened in February, 
1917, the Hajji joined the staff and worked regularly till within two 
days of his death. 
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: = He had a great fund of anecdote, and enjoyed nothing so much as 
| a joke at his own expense, 
He married in 1920 and leaves a eulew and two children. He 
was buried in Brookwood Moslem Cemetery and his wreath-covered 

coffin was followed by Moslems, Christians, and Hindus. 
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BU ‘Ali Muhammad b, ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Muglah, better 
known as Ibn Muqlah, was born in Baghdad in a.n. 272 

(I. Kh.).1 It has been said that “the details of the childhood of 
great men are apt to be petty and cloying"’; the historians have not 
provided an opportunity of judging of the truth of this generalization 
in his case, for their notices only begin when he had already set about 
earning a livelihood. He worked in one of the diwans or administrative 
departments on a salary of six dinars per mensem (Fakh., 318)? 
Fortune favoured him, and while yet very young he came to enjoy 
intimacy with and a share in the counsels of [bnu'l-Furat during the 
first term of his wazirate, which extended from 296, the year following 
the accession of the Khalifah al-Mugtadir, to 299. He had a turn for 
composition both in prose and verse, and well illustrated the Arab 
adage: “the pen is one of the two tongues” (al-‘Jqdu'l-Farid, ii, 
153, Cairo, 1316). Specimens of his verses will be given later; 
Tbn Miskawayh quotes his prose-account of the circumstances in 
which news of the murder in 296 of Md. b. Da’id b. al-Jarrah, after 

‘Ton Khallikan, Wafapdiu'l-'A‘ydn, ed. Wistenfeld, No. 708, 
* Al-Fakhrt, od. Ahlwardt. 
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he had been enticed from the place where he had concealed himself 
when his intrigue on behalf of Ibnu'l-Mu‘tazz miscarried, was 
secretly communicated to Ibnu’l-Furat ; he there states that on this 
occasion he was a companion of the wazir's privacy (TU., 66). 

From the account in the last-mentioned work of the closing 
scene of al-Muktafi’s reign (r. 289-95) some knowledge is acquired 
of certain personae, his friendship with or animosity towards whom 
influenced the major portion of his almost melodramatic career. 
When this khalifah lay dying his wazir, al-‘Abbas b. al-Hasan, looked 
round for one whom he might propose for the succession. He 
separately consulted three of his four ‘ashabu’d-dawawin—a ministry 
of many talents, but also of some incongruities, for they were, or 
became during the subsequent insurrection, divided amongst them- 
selves. Of these Md. b. Da’ad suggested the name of ‘Abdu'lL-lah 
b. al-Mu'tazz; Ibnu'l-Furat, after much reluctance to taking part 
in these deliberations, named Ja‘far b. al-Mu'tadid on the ground 
that his general inexperience would be an advantage; while 
“Ali b. ‘Is contented himeelf with sti pulating that a religiously minded 
man should be appointed. The wazir inclined to the view of 
Tbnu'l-Furat, though he had at first protested against him on the 
score of his youthfulness, and obtained the supreme sanction in 
favour of Ja‘far, who, at the tender age of 13 years, in due course 
succeeded, taking as his lagab or familiar name the designation 
al-Muqtadir bi'l-lih. 

The wazir apparently very early realized that his apprehensions 
on the score of al-Muqtadir’s youthfulness were justified, and intrigued 
against him, until in 296 he himself was murdered by al-Husayn b. 
Hamdan, likewise scheming for the deposition of the khalifah, but in 
favour of a different candidate, Ibnu’l-Mu‘tazz, the choice of Md. b. 
Da'id. This new claimant had considerable, as also influential, support, 
and was actually proclaimed khalifah, with the lagab of al-Murtada 
bi'l-lah, by his partisans, from among whom he proceeded to appoint 
his officials; Md. b. Da’iid was declared wazir; ‘Ali b. ‘Isa and 
Md. b. ‘Abdiin, the fourth member of the last ministry, were given 
portfolios. Ibnu'l-Furat had held aloof, and had gone into hiding, 
whence he had to be fetched when al-Mugqtadir later offered him the 
premiership. Of the military leaders, Minis al-Muzaffar and a fey 
others rallied what strength they could against the usurper and his 

* Tajaribu'l-"Cmam (Gibb Mem. Ser.), vol. v: this sketch of Ibn Moglah is 
based mainly on the account of him in this volume. 
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followers, who being seized with fear scattered without an engagement. 
‘Alt b. ‘Is& and Md. b. ‘Abdiin were forced ont of their place of con- 
cealment, and brought to the capital, being exposed to rough handling 
from the populace on the way; through the generous mediation 
of Ibnu'l-Furit, now the wazir, they escaped the extreme penalty 
of the law meted out to a number of _ insurgents ; “Ali was banished 
to Wasit (TU, 57-66). 

For three years and eight months [bnu'l-Furat remained in office, 
when by a sudden reversal of fortune he was cast into prison and 
his home destituted in 299. Ibn Muqlah was one of his associates 
who thereupon went into hiding, where he stayed during the 
fortunately brief wazirates of Ibn Khigin and Ibn Thawibah. By 
300 state-affairs had become badly disorganized, and al-Mugtadir 
consulted Minis al-Muzaffar regarding the reinstatement of Ibnu'l- 
Furat whom the khalifah had rescued from Ibn Khaqan’s barbarous 
treatment (TU, 84), and restored to favour. Miinis, still smarting 
under Ibnu'l-Furat’s resentment at his dealings with Subkari, then 
governor of Fars (TU., 77-9), represented that the recall of one who 
had been dismissed but a few months before could only leave an 
impression of the khalifah’s venality, and recommended instead 
the “‘ reliable, upright, and religious " ‘Ali b. ‘Isa (7'U., 89), now in 
quiet retirement in Mecca. The latter came into office in 301, 
and extended his protection to [bn Muglah, permitting him to live at 
home in Baghdad, an oct of grace which Ibnu’l-Furait was pleased 
to acknowledge (7U., 113). 

The age was not prolific in great statesmen. From among the 
frequently changing wazirs ‘Ali b. ‘Isa and Tbnu'l-Furat stand out 
pre-eminent, and it was fitting that on the deposition and arrest of 
the former in 304 the latter should have been called on to succeed 
him. He soon raised his henchman [bn Muqlah to secretarial rank. 
** But the devil set them at variance, and each distrusted the other,” 
is how al-Fakhri gloses over a particularly human dissension (o.c., 318), 
and is less than fair, it would seem, to one of the parties. Un- 
mindful of his patron's favour, Ibn Muqlah took umbrage at a certain 
appointment he made, and lent his ear to the crafty designs of 
Nasr al-Hajib and Ibnu’l-Hawari, now grown disafiected by reason 
of the wazir's settlement with Ibn Abi’s-Saj (7'U., 116), and who to 
further their own ulterior end of injuring Ibnu’l-Furat urged the 
ambitious youth to make a bid for the premiership. The wazir is 
reputed for his munificence ; his action on this occasion was an earnest 
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of his magnanimity. When his nephew brought to his hearing the 
Tumour of his protégé’s secession he exclaimed : ‘‘ Were I to doubt 
Abi “Ali b. Muglah after patronizing and promoting him, I would 
doubt you or mine own son.” Even when the rumour had verified 
itself as a bitter fact he made a considerate effort to turn him back 
from his course, but Ibn Muglah was recalcitrant, and fearing reprisals 
resorted to Nasr for aid in prosecuting his now serious purpose (T'U., 
120-1; I. Ath., viii, 102), 

The breach with Ibnu’l-Furat must have widened when Hamid 
b. al-‘Abbas, taking advantage of the former's inability to meet the 
expenses of the cavalry from a depleted exchequer, and refusing 
to pay into it for the purpose a sum from the surplus revenue of 
Wasit, managed to supplant him as wazir in 306. Himid proved 
unfit for the burden of office, Ibnu’'l-Hawari, who had evidently 
recommended his candidature to the khalifah, thereupon advised 
the wazir to ask that ‘Ali b. ‘Isa be released and allowed to take 
charge of the departments of the administration. The wazir'’s request 
for the services of ‘Ali provides here a humorous interlude, the while 
it shows his lack of finer sensibility, The khalifah replied to his 
request : “I do not think that ‘Ali b. ‘isa would favourably consider 
it, nor consent to follow after he had been followed and chief in rank.” 
Whereupon Hamid remarked in presence of the people: ‘* Why should 
he not give a favourable answer? A katib is like a tailor, who sews now 
a robe worth a thousand dinars, now one for ten dirhams.” Whereat 
the people laughed, ‘Ali did accept the task, and was a controlling 
influence during his wazirate (TU., 126-9). Ibn Muglah sought and 
won Hamid’s favour, only to lose it when the latter in his persistent 
prosecution of his purpose of humiliating Ibnu’l-Furat desired him to 
confront him with the charge of having misappropriated certain 
trust-money, in abuse of the powers of office. But he would only 
consent to framing the charge in writing, and thereby incurred the 
premier's displeasure (TU., 135). During this wazirate, however, 
he administered the Sawid on behalf of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa. 

When his erstwhile patron assumed his third term of the premier- 
ship in 311, Ibn Muqlah did not go into hiding, but vainly sought an 
interview with him. His friendship with Tbnu’l-Hawari, whom the 
wazir at first treated with marked favour before issuing the order of 
his seizure, alone saved him from arrest during the short time that the 
latter was free (TU., 172). A fine was imposed on him (ib., 202), 

* Tbnu'l-'Athtr, al- Kamil, ed, Torn berg. 
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From his place of confinement he wrote to his friend Zanji, formerly 
Hamid's katib, who from fear of the resentment of his present superior, 
the wazir, was deliberately holding aloof from the unhappy captive 
at this juncture; the letter contained these lines of his own 
composing :— 

Think you missives banned twixt friends, 

Or is it, pray, that paper's grown too dear? 

Well you might have asked me of my plight, 

Since mishap dire and sudden on me is fallen! 

Thy friend is he who cares for thee in any woe, 

—All the world’s a friend in weal. 

If not a friend, suppose thyself my foe, 

—Sure, foes I’ve known to pity foes. (Fakh., 319.) 


They were presumably the same lines of whose merit Ibn Miskawayh 
speaks disparagingly (7U., 202). He also wrote a letter to Ibnu'l- 
Furat reminding him of his past services, and seeking to incline him 
towards him, and enclosed it in the letter to Zanji, and asked him to 
forward it. Ibnu’l-Furat on receipt of it remitted the balance of 
the sum in which he had been mulcted—according to al-Fakhri 
(loc. cit.) he was obliged to pay a hundred thousand dinars, which 
amount his wife, a lady of great meahs, found for him; he also 
released him, “a president and proofe of his clemencie.’’ Apparently 
he deemed it expedient to have one of such “ nimble stratagem "’ at 
a distance from Baghdad, for he was living under surveillance in 
Shiraz when news reached him in 312 of Ibnu’l-Furat’s arrest, and 
with it the termination of his third tenure of office. The new premier, 
al-Khaqani, ameliorated the circumstances of his exile, and permitted 
him to go to Ahwaz ; later at the interce’sion of a number of persons 
he allowed him to return to Baghdad (TU., 239-41). He appears to 
have continued without office until 315, when ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, who the 
year before had entered on another term of the wazirate, ee 
him to one of the bureaus of landed estates. 

His public service, though not unbroken, had been of sufficient 
duration and adequate note to entitle him to consideration as a possible 
candidate for the premiership. His opportunity was now not long 
delayed, for ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, whose gravest defect is said to have been 
that often he “could not see the wood for the trees’ (Faleh., 315), 
observing the increasing burden of expenditure on the troops and the 
shortage of revenue, and finding that Nasr al-Hajib, resenting his 
leanings towards his opponent Minis al-Muzaffar, was turned against 
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him, besought al-Muqtadir in 316 to relieve him of his office on the 
plea of advancing years and infirmity. On the advice of Manis the 
khalifah did not at once consent to this. Ibn Mugqlah now saw 
reason for renewing his efforts, and looked to Nasr to promote his 
candidature. His chances became favourable only by contrast with 
the serious objections to his competitors. Al-Muqtadir took counsel 
of Minis, who stated that three names had been mooted in this con- 
nexion ; Miinis expressed himself as of opinion that the selection of 
al-Fad! b. Ja‘far b. al-Furat would be inadvisable because of his kin- 
ship with the late wazir, whose family had so recently and so sorely 
been afflicted by the khalifah, and would be tantamount therefore to 
investing an enemy with power; that the choice of Ibn Muqlah would 
be ill-advised by reason of his youth and inexperience, whereas the 
weal of the realm required a senior of repute and merit; while 
Md. b. Khalaf’s ignorance, so gross that he could scarce spell his own 
name, and his temerity effectually ruled him out. In the circum- 
stances he could propose none other than ‘Ali b, ‘Isa, Al-Muqtadir 
next took the opinion of Nasr al-Hajib on the thtee: his friendship 
with Md. b. Khalaf prejudiced him in his favour; Ibn Mugqlah he 
rejected for his lack of experience and capacity, and for that none stood 
in awe of him. But the khalifah could not approve of Md. b. Khalaf 
after what he had heard of him. Ibn Mugqlah now plied Nasr with 
attentions, and even backed his importunities with presents, till at 
length he spoke on his behalf and urged that he be given a trial. 
The scale was inclined in his favour by the service he had rendered 
in sending one of his own men to Anbar with carrier-pigeons, which 
conveyed to him in Baghdad reports of the movements there of the 
hostile Carmathian force, and this information he had given to Nasr, 
who communicated it to the khalifah. For this Nasr praised him to 
al-Muqtadir, and said that if he had thus comported himself without 
official status his devotion to his royal master’s interest would be so 


_ much the keener with it (7U., 304-6; I. Ath., viii, 133). His selection 


was doubtless influenced also by the fact that popular opinion was 
for him, and against Md. b. Khalaf. 

It is to his discredit that he supported Nasr in his vengeful allegation 
that the goodly ‘Ali b. ‘Isa had privily communicated with the 
Carmathian leader (7'U., 308), and seized on all his wealth and brought 
him to an evil hour. His elevation to rank held by Ibnu’l-Furat and 
‘Ali calls to mind the savage irony of Hogarth’s engraving, Masquerades 
and Operas, in which the versatile but moderately endowed Wm. Kent 
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‘is featured over the gateway, having as supporters Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. 

The situation promised well, but was suddenly convulsed. A 
rumour gained ground that al-Muqtadir intended to appoint Haran 
b. Gharib ’Amiru’l-'Umara’. Minis, then absent in Raqqgah, sped 
towards the capital on hearing of it ; his troops entered the city, took 
possession of the palace, and made the khalifah captive in the 
beginning of 317. Miinis proceeded to set up in his place al-Qahir 
bi’l-lah, with Ibn Muqlah as wazir ; ‘Ali b. ‘Isa he liberated from his 
confinement in the palace. The insurrection was short-lived ; when 
al-Muqtadir returned to power after his two days’ deposition, 
Ibn Muqlah was retained as wazir, but the altered relationships 
threatened his security of tenure. In 318, al-Mugqtadir became uneasy 
on account of his friendship with Minis, and taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of the latter, whom he distrusted, resorted to 
arrest, the ultima ratio of a despot, and had him seized when he waited 
upon him one day in the palace. He intended to replace him with 
al-Husayn b, al-Qasim. To add to his discomfiture, his house was 
burned by Md. b. Yaqit, a sinister influence in his life. Minis on 
his return wrote to the khalifah expressing his dislike of his nominee, 
and requesting the restoration of Ibn Muqlah. This naturally incensed . 
the khalifah; he even resolved to have the latter put to death. 
‘Ali b. ‘Is intervened on his behalf, and pertinently inquired how 
this intercession of Minis could be interpreted as a crime on the part 
of Ibn Mugqlah ; he did not leave off until he had saved him from his 
extremity, but failed to produce any abatement in his aversion from 
restoring him to office. He refused the post for himself, but nominated 
his brother, ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, and Sulayman b. al-Hasan, and the 
latter, whose enmity to the fallen wazir was apparently his strongest 
commendation to al-Muqtadir, was chosen (7U., 333). The trans- 
action of public affairs, however, was in the hands of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, 
and he at Ibn Mugqlah’s request conducted the official investigation 
into the late administration. Details are not given, but the wazir 
inveighed against Ibn Muqlah harshly and contemptuously for wrong- 
doing and setting the ruler and his friends at variance; a penalty 
of two hundred thousand dinars was fixed by ‘Ali. His staunch 
friend Minisu'l-Muzaffar again interceded for him with al-Mugqtadir, 
and secured for him certain concessions (TU., 339). 

The political situation altered very quickly, and the fortunes of 
‘Ali b. ‘Isa and Minis became much impaired in 319. In the course 
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of this year no less than three appointments to the wazirate were made. 
The second of these wazirs took from Ibn Muglah his signature for 
another two hundred thousand dinars to be exacted from him, but 
this sum was reduced by a fourth through the kindly offices of Harin 
b. Gharib on solemn condition of his not holding communication with 
Minis, who had fled for safety to Mosul, or with the latter’s relations. 
He is reputed to have stated during his wazirate in the time of 
ar-Radi (r. 322-9) that to pay this sum he took gifts from people, and 
with the surplus of twenty thousand dinars purchased estates and 
settled them on the descendants of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (TU., 363). 
Hariin’s friendly interest had its limitations, however. When he 
heard that al-Muqtadir purposed the restoration of Ibn Muglah, 
from fear of his intimacy with Manis he concerted with the wazir 
Abu'l-Fath al-Fadl b. Ja‘far to have him removed to Shiraz (TU, 
368 ; I. Kh., loc. cit.). 

The history of this period is one of kaleidoscopic changes in 
officialdom. Long before the close of 320 Manis defeated an insurgent 
army in Mosul, and led his forces against Baghdad. His Berber troops, 
apparently to his consternation (7'U., 385), murdered the spendthrift 
and wily al-Muqtadir. Sending for Md. b. al-Mu‘tadid and 
Md. b, al-Muktafi, he approached the latter regarding the vacant 
‘throne. He declined it in favour of the other, his paternal uncle, 
the above-mentioned khalifah of two days, al-Qahir, who efter oath 
and covenant received the sworn allegiance of Minis, Yalbaq, 
‘Ali b, Yalbaq, and others, Miinis next proceeded to suggest ‘Ali b. ‘Isa 
for the premiership, making reference to his fitness physical, practical, 
and religious. But others had as little need of a chief of this stamp 
as the Revolutionists of philosophers in Paris, Yalbaq, and in this 
he was supported by his son, was of opinion that the times would not 
brook a man of his character ; a more complaisant nature and m less 
austere morality than his were needed ; he recommended Ibn Mugqlah, 
and the appointment of al-Kalwadhani to officiate for him till his 
arrival. The latter proposals were approved by al-Qahir, and by 
Minis too, for he wrote to him to return with all speed from Shiraz, 
the city of his banishment (TU, 386-7). He reached Baghdad on 
10th Dhu'l-Hijjah, the first day of the great Festival of the Sacrifice 
of the year 390. He had prearranged by letter that al-Qahir 
should await him at a certain time and hour which he deemed 
auspicious, for, as it appears from this and a later incident (inf., 
p- 227), he was not superior to the common superstitious belief that 
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the stars in their courses guided or controlled the destinies of men. 
In his unfortunate case there were indubitably cross-influences, 
apparent even now in this hour of triumph, for popular felicitations 
became tinged with censure for the lack of a token of courtesy in 
his reception of ‘Ali b. ‘Isai (7TU., 391). 

Political corruption was the everyday life and atmosphere of the 
age, and the new régime was as little salutary as any of its recent 
predecessors. Domestic politics are the story of personal ambitions 
and vengeance, and the maintenance of position by imprisonment 
and exaction. Al-Kalwadhani, for instance, was arrested for reasons 
entirely or mainly personal to the wazir (7U., 392); and private 
vengeance was apparently the motive of his seizure of Abu’l-Khattab, 
nephew of his first patron, Ibnu’l-Furat (7U., 399-402). The cunning 
insinuations of Abu ‘Abdu’l-lah al-Baridi before each of the two 
persons concerned in turn that Md. b. Khalaf desired the wazirate, 
and that the wazir suspected him of this design, led to an order of 
arrest of the too credulous Md., and greater confusion in the nervous 
wazir's relationships (396-7). 

Firm in his confidence in the support of his military leaders, 
Minis, Yalbaq, and ‘Ali b. Yalbaq, Ibn Mugqlah espoused their cause 
when they learned that al-Qahir was holding clandestine communica- 
tion with Md. b. Yaqiit, a rebel whom Yalbaq had reduced to surrender 
at Ahwaz earlier in the year (321), but who having since come to the 
capital had gained the confidence of the khalifah, and was turning him 
against this confidential band. ‘Ali proceeded to attack Md. b. Yaqiit, 
who, however, concealed himself in the city, while his soldiers scattered 
and fled. He then set a close guard on the royal palace, and so strict 
was the surveillance that even the milk-supply was searched in case 
it might convey a written message. The wazir, Yalbaq, ‘Ali b. Yalbaq, 
and his katib, al-Hasan b. Hiariin, became party to a covenant with 
Abi ‘Ahmad b. al-Muktafi to enthrone him in place of al-Qahir. 
When they reported this proceeding to Minis he reproved their 
impetuous excess, and advised delay, though entertaining no doubt 
as to the ill-doing of the khalifah. But ‘Ali's assurance that they 
were virtually masters of the situation, al-Qahir being already “a 
caged bird”, and his majority in council over the “ greybeards ” 
Minis and Yalbaq eventually obtained their assent. The conspirators 
had still to secure the person of the khalifah, and for this purpose 
‘Ali must gain admission into the palace. To this end Ibn Muqlah 
wrote a letter to al-Qahir, infamous for its net of falsehood to be cast 
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over its recipient. He represented that news had been transmitted in 
two missives brought by carrier-pigeons that the Carmathians had 
reached Kiifah, and he was consequently dispatching ‘Ali to take the 
field against them, and desired al-Qahir to admit him and speed him 
on his way. The Khalifah at once wrote expressing approval of his 
action and project, but the wazir in his impatience after a short 
interval, and before receipt of the reply, sent a second of similar import 
to the first. “‘ The best laid schemes . . . gang aft agley,” and this 
was of the number of such, for the khalifah’s suspicions were awakened 
by the arrival of the second, and confirmed by the report of as-Subkari, 
at that time disaffected towards Yalbaq and his son, whom he aimed 
at replacing (7'U., 413-14), concerning “Ali's design on his person. 
Despite the guard on the palace, al-Qahir had managed to win over the 
Sajiyah section of the troops on whom Miinis and Yalbaq were mainly 
relying, and to whom recently when in Mosul they had given a promise 
of better terms. The khalifah traded on this unfulfilled promise, 
and offered the same amelioration in their terms. Having thus 
gained them to his side he summoned them when the wazir's plan was 
now near to completion. “Ali managed to escape, but shortly after 
Was ignominiously removed from an oven, where but for an unlucky 
chance he would have eluded search, Tbn Muqlah and al-Hasan, on 
hearing of the miscarriage of their plan, went into hiding. Yalbaq 
betook himself to the palace to smooth over the matter with al-Qahir, 
but was arrested with those who accompanied him. Miinis excused 
himself on the ground of physical inability from attending on the 
khalifah to offer his ‘ paternal” counzel, but the latter persisted 
till he went to comply with the request, only to be imprisoned within 
the palace. The clamour of his men for Minis satisfied al-Qahir of 
the inadvisability of allowing longer respite to Yalbaq and him, 
Tbn Muqlah’s friends of long standing, and to Yalbaq’s son, and he 
personally saw to it that they were done to death with harrowing 
circumstance. That a similar fate would have overtaken Ibn Muglah 
is probable ; measures were taken to discover his whereabouts ; his 
brother was arrested and searched, but the trail yielded nothing 
(TU., 411-25). 

From his place of hiding he continued his machinations against 
the head of the state ; by correspondence he tampered with the loyalty 
of the Sajiyah and Hujariyah troops. Al-Hasan b. Haran aided and 
abetted him with novel and clever resourcefulness - venturing forth 
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by night disguised at times as a beggar, seeking an alms for his chanting, 
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and sometimes as a woman, he met them and incited them to violence 
against al-Qahir. He bribed an astrologer to inspire Sima with fear 
for his safety, till at length at the head of these two corps he attacked 
the palace, and seized the cruel and pleasure-loving khalifah, who was 
soon after deprived of his eyesight, and so by the dictate of tradition 
rendered incapable of further exercise of imperial authority (TU., 
448 ff.).. He is said to have survived his affliction full sixteen years 
(Ta’rikh-i Guzida, Gibb M. Ser., 344). From time to time during 
this period he was allowed his liberty, then again imprisoned ; on 
one occasion (cf. Haft Iqlim: “for long”) he begged at the mosque 
of al-Mansiir in Baghdad, his object being to bring opprobrium on 
al-Mustakfi (r. 333-4; Fakh., p. 324). 

Abu’l-‘Abbas Md. b. al-Muqtadir, with the lagab ar-Radi bi’l-lah, 
succeeded. When ‘Ali b. ‘Isa declined the wazirate, Sima proposed 
Ibn Muqlah, who was again chosen for thé high office. ‘Ali, too, 
considered him the most suitable for the times. This his third premier- 
ship began in 322. He entered on it with good resolutions: “ I swore 
to God in my concealment to do harm to none, and made vows.” His 
first act was one of clemency in releasing the secretarial and military 
prisoners in the palace-keep, and certain other persons (TU., 457). 
But his supremacy was soon challenged and his powers usurped by 
Md. b. Yaqiit, who not content with his role of military chief, extended 
his direction to the other departments of the administration, until 
Ibn Muglah was left a mere nominal head. With this semblance of 
authority he was forced to be content, till he induced the khalifah 
to have him and his wine-bibbing brother, al-Muzaffar b. Yaqiit, 
arrested in the year 323 (TU., 490). For the specious purpose of 
setting at rest the mind of their anxious father, then on military duty 
in Wasit, he sent through Abii ‘Abdi’l-lah al-Baridi a message to him 
that their confinement had been necessitated by the repeated clamour 
of the troops, who threatened serious measures unless this action was 
taken (TU., 493). 

When this successful coup restored to him authority, he made his 
son, Abu’l-Husayn ‘Ali, a son in the art of government as well, 
associating him with him in the administration; by royal mandate 
the acting powers of wazir were delegated to him in this same year, 
his nineteenth. The son operating under the @gis of an experienced 
father, and for a khalifah of recent enthronement, had thus an 
opportunity that might well have been coveted. The situation was 
admittedly not without drawbacks, but possibly none that could not 
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have been removed by a capable control of the finances. Al-Mugqtadir 
had been spendthrift (TU., 384); al-Qiahir, too, had been prodigal 
of state-resources. By reason of this and other drains, not all for honest 
ends, and the occasional withholding of provincial revenues by rebellious 
governors, the treasury was frequently unable to pay the mercenaries 
regularly, with the result that they sometimes weakened the authority 
. they had been employed to strengthen, and even assumed the rile 
of “ king makers”, Financial straitness beset the new régime under 
ar-Radi; when Aba “Abdi’l-lah al-Baridi, for instance, stopped the 
payment into the imperial treasury of the revenues of Ahwaz, 
Ibn Mugqlah wrote to him an impassioned appeal: “. , , [ hope you — 
will not persist in returning ingratitude for my favours and kindness 
to you, . . . and that you will help me in my sore plight, to the 
like of which none has ever been reduced that has sat in the seat of 
power, and will protect me with material aid from what is impending ”” 
(TU., 504-5). That the faults of the father were reproduced in the 
Son may be gathered from the incident narrated in the following 
paragraph ; that they were magnified in him was the opinion of 
"Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Kafi, an authority possibly prejudiced against 
both, however, who declared that the son was the worse, and 
that whatever effrontery, hardness, and meanness characterized 
the untrustworthy father were also characteristic of the son 
(TU., 504). 

Ibn Muqlah, under the khalifah’s instructions, set out in 323 for 
Mosul with a punitive force against al-Hasan b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Hamdan, 
With whose connivance Sa‘id b. Hamdan, his uncle, had been murdered. 
Al-Hasan further had not remitted the dues of the revenue to the 
capital, having, it is said, been instigated thereto by ‘Ali b. ‘Isa. 
“Ali was arrested and fined, but soon released on his oath neither to 
create nor to promote disaffection (TU., 498-9). That al-Hasan b, 
Hamdan had reliance on ‘Ali, and none whatever on the premier’s 
fidelity, was made very clear in his reply to the messenger whom 
Tbn Muqlah during his stay at Mosul sent to him asking him to 
renew his allegiance, and promising him security (TU., 501). 

The premier set out for Mosul; after pursuit of the now fugitive 
al-Hasan, he stayed in the city for a time collecting the revenue 


-Hasan’s kitib and an adroit intriguer to boot, paved the way for 
his master’s return ; by means of a gift of money he induced the acting 
Nazir to write to his father urging his speedy return on the ground 
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that relations with the khalifah were embarassed. His father came 
back, to be received by ar-Radi with honour and presents ! 

The annalistic method of Ibn Miskawayh affords a grateful source 
of court-records, but this fifth volume at least of his history leaves 
the impression that statecraft was then a gladiatorial art, not a 
disciplined hegemony. A Hogarth might well have placed over the 
hall of pageant of this epoch of the Abbaside dynasty a clock having 
inscribed on the pendulum “ intrigue”, on the minute hand “ revenge’, 
and on the hour hand “ government” (cf. his Large Masquerade 
Ticket, 1727). Yet a little and an enemy’s conspiring was to outwit 
Ibn Mugqlah’s cunning, and his vengeance to overthrow him. The two 
sons of Yaqit, Md. and al-Muzaffar, had been cast into prison (sup., 
p. 223), where the former died. In 324 the latter was released by the 
premier, who swore to befriend bim and to molest him no more (TU., 
508). But feeling certain that Ibn Muqlah was the cause of their 
ill-fortune, and of his brother's death, he straightway employed his 
freedom in the quest of revenge, and to this end got into touch with 
the Hujariyah troops. In this atmosphere of suspicion and espionage 
nothing could long remain secret. The wazir came to hear of his 
purpose, and concerted with Badr, the Prefect of Police, counter- 
measures, himself remaining astutely aloof from all connexion with 
their fulfilment. The no less astute al-Muzaffar then advised the 
Hujariyah to make every show of obedience and loyalty to the wazir, 
until by this ruse they lulled his suspicions and induced him to remove 
Badr and his men, and the Sajiyah troops from the palace, which they 
promptly seized and secured possession of the khalifah. Al-Muzaffar’s 
cause was thereby greatly strengthened, but he himself continued to 
make profession of his loyalty to the wazir. 

Danger was also imminent from another quarter. Md. b. Ri’iq 
withheld this year the revenues of Wasit and Basgrah. Ibn Muqlah 
as a preliminary to coercive measures dispatched to him two envoys, 
but with their request he refused to comply, and sent by them a private 
letter to the khalifah, soliciting the wazirate and promising to meet 
all financial obligations. The khalifah did not, however, take action 
on this. Ibn Muqlah, pursuing a tortuous policy, prepared to send 
another agent to Ibn Ra‘iq to assure him that the force, which was 
actually intended for coercive measures, would have as its objective 
Ahwaz, and not his sphere of administration. He accompanied this 
agent to the khalifah to obtain his sanction, but was waylaid in the 
antechamber of the palace by al-Muzaffar and the Hujariyah, who 
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sent him captive to the royal presence, denouncing him as the mischief- 
maker and instigator, and requesting a successor. Ar-Radi approved 
their action, and left the selection to them, whereupon they nominated 
‘Ali b. ‘Isa. He declined the post in favour of his _ brother, 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman, whose policy, however, he influenced (7'U., 509-13). 

The fallen wazir was made over to his successor, who scourged him 
with whips, and took his signature for a million dinirs. He was next 
handed over to Abu’l-* Abbas al-K hasihi, al-Qahir's last wazir, who had 
saved himself by donning woman's guise when his master was seized 
and deposed (7U)., 452), and whom Ibn Muqlah had the year before, 


_ in 323, banished to Oman, whence he secretly returned (7U., 497, 513). 


Again he was scourged, and this time placed in the stocks, and a sum 
of over fifty thousand dinars had been extorted from him when his 
old friend Abu Bakr b. Qarabah interceded for him, and on declaring 
himself responsible for the balance due from him obtained his freedom. 
It appears that he spent the next year in the retirement of his home 
(I. Kh., loc. cit.). According to Thabit b. Sinin, however, he was 
in hiding at the time of the appointment of al-Fadl b. Ja‘iar b. al-Furat 
as wazir, in 325: he quotes the authority of one who met him and 
asked him why he did not go or write to congratulate him, to which he 
replied that he did not trust him sufficiently ; probably apprehension 
lay nearer his heart than the bravado apparent in his lines :— 
Will spirit like mine consent 
To seem humble and suppliant ? (Fakh., 331.) 

‘Abdu’r-Rahman proving unfit for the premiership, gave place in 
324 to the likewise incapable Sulayman b. al-Hasan, who in turn made 
way for Md. b. Ra‘iq, on whom the khalifah conferred the honorific 
title of "Amiru’l-"Umara’. The latter confiscated the estates of 
Ibn Muqlah and his son. When Ibn Muqlah humbly entreated their 
return, he was put off with repeated promises, till despairing of the 
dull delay, and satisfied that he would have to be content with words 
only, he instituted every manner of intrigue against him, His 
epistolary campaign began with a letter to the military chief Bajkam, 
then in Wasit, instigating him to seek Ibn Ra‘iq’s place; he wrote in 
similar strain to Washmgir; he dictated to ‘Ali b. Haran Ibn al- 
Munajjim (sic, TU., 580; of. L. Kh., loc. cit.) a letter addressed to 
ar-Radi that was either a piece of egregious intrigue or a desperate 
throw, for he stood to gain all or lose it according to its reception. 
In it he advised him to seize [bn Ra’iq and his relations, assuring him 
that he could be made to pay three million dinars, and counselled him 
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to summon Bajkam to replace him. The result showed that he 
had certainly made a foolish bid to oust the royal favourite. Decoyed 
by the khalifah’s encouragement, the falsity of which he failed to 
discern in his stars (7U., 581), he sought and was promised a secret 
audience in the palace, and was thus lured to his arrest and confine- 
ment in the palace-keep, where he was destined for the rest of his 
days to eat the bread of affliction. Ar-Ridi communicated the result 
of his stratagem to his favourite, and correspondence passed between 
them; probably it related to the nature of the punishment which 
should be inflicted, for Ibn Ra‘iq is said to have requested that his 
right hand be cut off as being the one that had penned the repre- 
sentation which might have led to his downfall (I. Kh., loc. cit.) 
al-Fakhri is less explicit, merely stating that his enemies calumniated 
him. Either because of these aspersions and fear of his animosity, 
or more likely at the instigation of Ibn Ra’ig, the khalifah caused 
his right hand to be amputated, and sent him back to prison. 
‘Superstition has traced the cruel affliction to an ulterior cause, the 
imprecation of Abu‘l-Hasan Md. b. "Ahmad, known as Ibn Shanabiidh 
(I. Kh., loc. cit.). He was a reputed Qéri’, and was accused by a 
number of persons before Ibn Muqlah of having made slight alterations 
in words in his reading of the Qur'an. The wazir imprisoned him, 
and ordered him seven lashes; in the course of their being inflicted 
he exclaimed : “ May the hand of the wazir be cut off!’’ (Haft Iglim). 
The severed hand was preserved in a casket in the Treasury, a gruesome 
practice then observed, and was said to have been produced a few 
years later during the reign of al-Muttaqi (r. 329-33; Fakh., 323). 
Relenting somewhat the khalifah summoned Thabit b. Sinan, who 
narrates that he was sent at the close of the same day to tend him. He 
found him in a locked chamber, in sore plight, and was greeted with 
tears. The stump had been covered with a coarse garment, and was 
badly swollen from a hempen cord tightly fastened near the place of 
amputation; there was a crude application of dung. The physician 
dressed it anew, and tended him till he became convalescent. The 
patient would inquire at his entry for news of his son, Abu’l-Huzayn, 
and on hearing that he was in safe concealment would be composed. 
Then he would break into tears of lamentation that the hand which 
had rendered service to the state thrice, under three khalifahs, and 
with which he had twice (thrice, Haft Iglim) copied the Qur'an, and 
written traditions of the Prophet (Fakh., 320), had been submitted 
to the penalty meted out to the thief in Muslim law, When the 
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physician sought to sooth him, saying that no further misfortune 
would befall him, he would reply with true premonition of the end : 
“ Not so, for tribulation besets me as a hectic fever the limbs, and will 
ne'er leave me till it deliver me over to death.” Then he quoted these 
lmes of his plight :— 

If part of thee die, weep for its fellow, 

For one part is fellow of another. (TU., 583.) 

The physician’s services, and possibly also his companionship, which 
may have had the beneficence ascribed by Josiah Wedgwood to “ the 
influence of a good flow of spirits upon the whole animal economy”, 
aided nature’s healing efficacy. To beguile the tedium of his life 
in durance he turned his thoughts to the composition of poetry, in 
which he deplored the loss of his hand, and complained of the ungrateful 
return for his services. These lines are ascribed to him, and may well 
have been penned behind the prison bars :— 

Time tried me with its changes, 
But my heart ne'er weakly quailed, 
I'm used to days both good and ill,—and oft 
The thing most strange doth turn to use and wont. 
: (Fakh., 319.) 

When he recovered he decided to put his fortune once more to the 
test ; he corresponded from prison with ar-Radi, promising to procure 
for him money, and urging his reinstatement seeing that his dis- 
memberment would be no obstacle. He is said to have overcome this 
physical disability by fastening the galam (reed-pen) to the stump of 
his right arm (T'U., 583), to such good effect that one could not dis- 
tinguish it from his earlier handwriting, and he had been noted for 
his calligraphy (Fakh., 321). 

About this time Bajkam reached Baghdad, and his vicinity to the 
unfortunate prisoner being deemed dangerous, the latter was removed 
to a secret place, and the further precaution against a renewal of 
mischief on his part taken of cutting out his tongue, at the instance 
of Ibn Ra‘iq (I. Kh., loc. cit.). He remained there a long time, till 
he was afflicted with a severe diarrhoa ; there was none to cure him, 
and none even to tend him, so that perforce he had to draw water from 
the well himself, plying the rope with his left hand and his teeth 
alternately, until in 328 (327, Haft Iqlim) death came to relieve him 
from his sore distress. He was buried in the palace precincts, but his 
body was later exhumed and made over to his family. 

It has been observed that there were a number of triple coincidences 
connected with him ; hethrice held the wazirate ; thrice he journeyed, 
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being twice banished to Shiraz (sup., 217, 220), and once he travelled to 
Mosul (sup., 224); he was thrice interred, once as stated in the palace, 
once by his family, and a third time by his wife at her own house 
(FakA., 321). The list has been extended with the passage of time ; 
Ibnu'l-’Athir (viii, 260) contributes one more, that he had three 
servitors specially attached to his person, while the Haft Iqlim states 
that he thrice copied the Qur'an, and attributes to him the invention 
of the Khaft-i thulth, or naskhi in large hand, from the Aiafi (Hughes, 
Diet. of Islam, art. “‘ Writing ”’). 

He is best known to fame as the inventor of a style of writing 
called Naskhi, derived it is said from the stately and ornate Kifi 
script, which originated in Kiifah in the time of the early khalifahs, 
and which it supplanted by reason of its being more cursive. With 
him is associated Ibnu'l-Bawwib (e.g. in “Awfi’s Lubabu’l-’ Albab, 
i, 44, 122, Browne's Pers. Hist. Ser. ; he died in a.n. 415), who developed 
and improved on his effort. But the discovery by the savant Silvestre 
de Sacy early in the nineteenth century of M58. from Egypt written 
in Naskhi, and dating from a time almost contemporaneous with the- 
Kaft of the monuments, rendered the traditional view no longer 
tenable, The Phoenician alphabet was the parent of naskhi. Kiafi, 
the one-time script of Arabia, is in the opinion of P. Berger (Hist. 
de T'ecriture dans l'antiquité) a Nabatean seh transformed by 
imitation of Syriac writing. 
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THOMAS STEPHENS, §.J.. THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
IN INDIA 


By James Sourawoop 


[In view of the curiosity which has been aroused by the examina- 
tion of the works of Father Thomas Stephens, §.J.,! preserved in the 
Marsden Collection—which has now been transferred from King’s 
College to the School of Oriental Studies—the following biography of 
this first Englishman to visit India cannot fail to be of interest to our 
readers. The letter addressed by Thomas Stephens to his father, 
in which he recounts the incidents of his voyage to India, does not 
appear in print for the first time, but on account of its innate charm 
of style, and of the vivid picture it presents of a voyage round the 
Cape in the second half of the sixteenth century, it certainly deserves 
to be better known, and no excuse is required for its reproduction.— 
Eprror.] 

The bitter religious strife and persecution prevailing in England 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century is, more or less, 
responsible for the great dearth of facts concerning the lives of many 
of our eminent men of this period; and the records relating to 
Thomas Stephens unfortunately prove no exception to the rule. 
Therefore, little can be gleaned of his early days in this country, and 
although the chief authorities are Jesuit writers, they are not always 
reliable, particularly where dates are concerned. Even the date of 
his birth cannot be given with absolute certainty. The early Jesuit 
writers place it at 1549; but the painstaking inquiries of Mr. Herbert 
Chitty show it could not be earlier than 1550. In the Wiltshire 
Arch. and Nat, Hist. Magazine (xxxii, p. 220) this writer identifies 
with the Thomas Stevens who was elected on the Foundation of 
Winchester College in 1564 when he was thirteen years of age; ie. 
13-14 when admitted as a scholar, for the admittance usually took 
place within twelve months. 

1 See Bulletin, (a) Vol. If, Part IV, p. 679, Dr. Justin Abbott, "' Diseovery of 
the Original Devanigari Text of the Christian Purina of Thomas Stevens."’ 
(6) Vol. IIT, Part I, p. 159, Dr. Justin Abbott, “‘ The ‘Arte de Lingoa Canari', the 
*Doutrina Christam', and the ‘Adi’ and ‘Deva Puran’ of Thomas Stevens."’ 


(c) Vol. III, Part I, p. 129, the Rev. H. Hosten, 8.J., "The Marsden MSS. and 
Indian Mission Bibliography."" 
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In the original Register of the College he is described as of 
~ Busheton ”’! in the diocese of Salisbury, which Mr. Chitty identifies 
with the modern Bushton, in the parish of Cliffe Pypard, Wiltshire, 
and which, at the period in question, formed part of the diocese of 
Salisbury. This authority also made two Important discoveries at 
the Record Office as a result of his examination of the Assessment 
Rolls. In.one of 1571 (13th Eliz.) he found a Thomas Stevens 
among those assessed at Bushton; and in another of 1576 (18th 
Eliz.) the same person was assessed on goods valued at £15. The 
latter entry bears the note: “ exoneratur per billam residenciw,”’ 
which confirms the statement of Hakluyt that at the time when 
Stephens wrote his first letter home, from Goa, his father was 
a merchant in London; and there can, therefore, be no reasonable 
doubt that Mr, Chitty is right in his deduction that the Thomas 
Stevens here mentioned was the father of the Jesuit Missionary, 

From Hakluyt’s work one gleans that Thomas Stephens was 
sometime of New College, Oxford : and, according to the Douay 
Diaries, his brother Richard was also at the same college ; but no 
trace can be found of either names in the registers at Oxford. Still, 
this proves nothing, one way or the other: for the names of other 
Catholics, said to have been at the University at this period, are 
likewise absent, which is in itself very significant. 

The year 1572 was a memorable one in Stephens’ career, for it 
was then that he formed his friendship with Thomas Pounde, who, 
after having previously been a great favourite at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, had become one of the many notable recusants; and the 
life-story of Pounde fills an eloquent page in the history of Roman 
Catholic martyrology. Together, the two friends travelled the country 
for some two years; and on one occasion, at Ludlow, in Shropshire, 
they were arrested as spies, but were released after a few hours’ 
detention. No doubt the desire to escape the cruel persecution meted 
out to his co-religionists led Pounde, in 1574, to sell the greater part 
of his property, with a view to secretly setting out for Rome, and 
shortly afterwards the friends came to London. But persecution still 
dogged the recusant, and before he could finish his arrangements he 
was arrested by the Queen's Officers and committed to the Marshalsea. 

This, the beginning of a long series of incarcerations, extending 
over thirty years, was responsible for Stephens’ visit to Rome, which 


' This name was variously spelt Bubton, Busten, Bubsten, and Buston, which 
accounts for the learned Father being sometimes known by these names, 
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‘he made in the following year, at Pounde’s request, to lay before the 
Father-General his friend’s humble petition to be admitted to the 
Society as one of his sons. The application, however, proved un- 
successful, and when Stephens renewed it, in 1578, Pounde was duly 
admitted. 

The second petition, addressed by Stephens from the Roman 
College, of the 4th November, 1578, throws a side-light on his relations 
with Pounde: ‘I also, Thomas Stephens, your paternity’s unworthy 
son, humbly beg this favour for my said master, conjointly with whom 
for two years, more or less, in the world, I entertained this same 
intention, of both of us going to Rome and giving ourselves up to the 
Society. Being well acquainted with his life and conversation, 
I have noted the following facts : When I first turned my thoughts to 
the Society of Jesus, Divine Providence so ordained it that I should 
become acquainted with the said Mr. Pound; and although when out 
of doors I assumed the character of his servant, a position better 
suited to my means, and chiefly useful as a blind to the inquisitive 
Protestants, yet indoors I lived on terms of equality as his guest.” 

As to the exact date when Stephens himself was admitted to the 
Society of Jesus, some confusion exists. Foley (Records of the English 
Jesuits, vol. vii, p. 1453) states that he entered the Society at Rome 


on the 20th October, 1575, at the age of 26, when he studied 


philosophy with Father Garnett, and afterwards theology with Fathers 
Parsons and Faunt. This date, too, is corroborated by Father Parsons 
in his “Domesticall Difficulties”, written in 1600 (Catholic Record 
Society, Miscellanea, ii, p. 64). On the other hand, De Backer (Bib. 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, ii, col. 468) says that Stephens joined the 
Society on the 11th October, 1578, and his contention is supported 
by Oliver (Collections, p. 197) and other writers. A reasonable 
explanation for this difference in dates 1s, probably, that the first is 
that on which the future missionary entered the Novitiate of St. Andrew, 
and the second date that on which—after completing his probation— 
he was admitted as Scholasticus into one of the Colleges at Rome, 
when he would take the vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. 
Stephens left Rome, while still Scholasticus, and journeyed to Lisbon, 
where, on the 4th April, 1579, he embarked for Goa, in one of a fleet 
of five vessels which sailed under the command of Joao de Saldanha. 
He reached his destination some six months later—24th October— 
and apparently was ordained the following year, For convenience’s 


- 


sake he seems to have adopted the Portuguese form of his 
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name—Thomaz Estevam; but there was no attempt at hiding his 
nationality. : 

Despite the fact that the learned Father seems to have been a good 
correspondent, only two letters written by him are known. The earlier 
one was written to his father under the date of 10th November, 1579. 
In quaint old-time English it gives a graphic description of the perils 
and dangers of the voyage to India, via the Cape of Good Hope, in 
those early days, and incidentally sheds a vivid light upon the man 
himself, So piquant in style, so full of interest, and so illuminative 
is this remarkable document, that no excuse is made for reproducing 
it in extenso from Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, Voyages, ete., 
1904 (vi, pp. 377-85) :-— 


After most humble commendations: These shail be to crave your 
dayly blessing, with like commendations unto my mother; and withall, 
to certifie you of my being : according to your will and my duety. I wrote 
unto you taking my journey from Italy to Portugall, which letters I thinke 
are come to your hands, so that presuming thereupon, I thinke I have 
the lease need at this time to tell you the cause of my departing, which 
neverthelesse in one word I may conclude, if I do but name obedience. 
T came to Lisbon toward the end of March, eight dayes before the departure 
of the shippes, so late that if they had not bene stayed about some weighty 
matters, they had bene long gone before our comming: insomuch that 
there were others ordained to goe in our places, that the king’s provision 
and ours also might not be in vaine. Neverthelesse our sudden comming 
tooke place, and the fourth of Aprill five ships departed for Goa, wherein 
besides shipmen and souldiers, there were a great number of children - 
which in the seas beare out better then men, and no marvell, when that 
many women also passe very well. The setting foorth from the port 
I need not to tell how solemne it is with trumpets, and shooting of 
ordinance, you may easily imagine it, considering that they go in the 
maner of warre. The tenth of the foresayd moneth we came to the 
sight of Porto Santo neere unto Madera, where an English shippo set 
upon ours (which was then also alone) with a few shots, which did no 
harme, but after that our ship had layed out her greatest: ordinance, 
they straight departed as they came. The English shippe was very faire 
and great, which I was sory to see so ill occupied, for she went roving 


_ about, so that we saw her againe at the Canarian Tles, unto the which 


we came the thirteenth of the sayd moneth, and good leisure we had to 
woonder at the high mountaine of the Tland Tenerif, for we wandred 
betweene that and great Canaria foure dayes by reason of contrary windes : 
and briefly, such evill weather we had untill the foureteenth of May, 
that they despaired, to compasse the Cape of Good Hope that yeere. 
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Neverthelesse, taking our voyage betweene Guinea and the Ilands of 
Capo Verde, without seeing of any land at all, we arrived at length unto 
the coast of Guinie, which the Portugals so call, chiefly that part of the 
burning Zone, which is from the sixt degree unto the Equinoctiall, in 
which parts they suffered so many inconveniences of heats, and lacke of 
windes, that they thinke themselves happy when they have passed it: 
for sometimes the ship standeth there almost by the space of many dayes, 
sometime she goeth, but in such order that it were almost as good to 
atand still. And the greatest part of this coast not cleare, but thicke 
and cloudy, full of thunder and lightening, and raine so unwholesome, 
that if the water stand a little while, all is full of wormes, and falling on 
the meat which is hanged up, it maketh it straight full of wormes. Along 
all that coast we often times saw a thing swimming upon the water like 
a cocks combe (which they call a ship of Guinea) but the colour much 
fairer; which combe standeth upon a thing almost like the swimmer of 
a fish in colour and bignesse, and beareth underneath in the water, strings, 
which save it from turning over. This thing is so poisonous, that a man 
cannot touch it without great perill. In this coast, that is to say, from 
the sixt degree unto the Equinoctiall, we spent no lesse then thirty dayes, 
partly with contrary windes, partly with calme. The thirtieth of May 
we passed the Equinoctiall with contentation, directing our course as well 
as we could to passe the promontory, but in all that gulfe, and in all the 
way beside, we found so often calmes, that the expertest mariners wondred 
atit. And in places where are alwayes woont to be most horrible tempests, 
we found most quiet calmes which was very troublesome to those ships 
which be the greatest of all other, and cannot go without good windes. 
Insomuch, that when it is tempest almost intolerable for other ships, 
and maketh them maine all their sailes, these hoise up, and saile excellent 
well, unlesse the waters be too furious, which seldome happened in our 
navigation. You shall understand, that being passed the line, they cannot 
straightway go the next way to the promontory: but according to the 
winde, they draw alwayes as neere South as they can to put themselves 
in the latitude of the point, which is 35 degrees and an halfe, and then they 
take their course towards the East, and so compasse the point. But the 
winde served us so, that at 33 degrees we did direct our course toward 
the point or promontory of Good Hope. 

You know that it is hard to saile from East to West, or contrary, 
because there is no fixed point in all the skie, whereby they may direct 
their course, wherefore I shall tell you what helps God provided for these 
men. There is not a fowle that appereth, or signe in the aire, or in the sea, 
which they have not written, which have made the voyages heretofore. 
Wherfore, partly by their owne experience, and pondering withall what 
space the ship was able to make with such a winde, and such direction, 
and partly by the experience of others, whose books and navigations 
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they have, they gesse whereabouts they be, touching degrees of longitude, 
for of latitude they be alwayes sure: but the greatest and best industry 
of all is to marke the variations of the needle or compasse, which in the 
Meridian of the [land of 8. Michael, which is one of the Azores in the 
latitude of Lisbon, is just North, and thence swarveth towards the East 
so much, that betwixt the Meridian aforesayd, and the point of Africa 
it carrieth three or foure quarters of 32, And againe in the point of 
Afrike, a little beyond the point that is called Cape das Agulias (in English 
the needles) it returneth again unto the North, and that place passed, 
it swarveth againe toward the West, as it did before proportionally. As 
touching our first signes, the neerer we came to the people of Afrike, 
the more strange kindes of fowles appeared, insomuch that when we 
came within no lesse then thirty leagues (almost an hundred miles) and 
sixe hundred: miles as we thought from any Tland, as good as three thousand 
fowles of sundry kindes followed our ship: some of them so great that 
their wings being opened from one point to the other, contained seven 
spannes, as the mariners sayd. A marvellous thing to see how God 
provided, so that in so wide a sea these fowles are all fat, and nothing 
wanteth them. The Portugals have named them all according to some 
propriety which they have: some they call Rushtailes, because their 
tailes be not proportionable to their bodies, but long and small like a 
rush, some forked tailes because they be very broad and forked, some 
velvet sleeves, because they have wings of the colour of velvet, and bowe 
them as a man boweth his elbow. This bird is alwayes welcome, for he 
appeareth neerest the Cape. I should never make an end if I should 
tell all particulars : but it shall suffice briefly to touch a few, which yet 
shall be sufficient, if you marke them, to give occasion to glorifie almighty 
God in his wonderful works, and such variety in his creatures. And to 
speake somewhat of fishes in al] places of calme, especially in the burning 
Zone, neere the line (for without we never saw any) there waited on our 
ship fishes as long as a man, which they call Tuberones, they come to eat 
such things as from the shippe fall into the sea, not refusing men them- 
selves if they light upon them, And if they finde any meat tied in the 
sea, they take it for theirs. These have waiti 
small fishes (which never depart) with gardes blew and greene round 
about their bodies, like comely serving men: and they go two or three 
before him, and some on every side. Moreover, they have other fishes 
which cleave alwayes unto their body, and seeme to take such supertluities 
as grow about them, and they are sayd to enter into their bodies also to 
purge them if they need. The mariners in time past have eaten of them, 
but since they have seene them cate men their stomacks abhorre them. 


many as they can, thinking that th 
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flieth, and they are together in great number. These have two enemies, 
the one in the sea, the other in the aire. In the sea the fish which is 
called Albocore, as big as a salmon, followeth them with great swiftnesse 
to take them, This poore fish not being able swim fast, for he hath 
no finnes, but swimmeth with mooving of his taile, shutting his wings, 
lifteth himselfe above the water, and flieth not very hie; the Albocore 
seeing that, although he have no wings, yet he giveth a great leape out 
of the water, and sometimes catcheth him, or els he keepeth himselfe 
under the water going that way on as fast as he flieth. And when the 
fish being weary of the aire, or thinking himselfe out of danger, returneth 
into the water, the Albocore meeteth with him: but sometimes his other 
enemy the sea-crow, catcheth him before he falleth. With these and 
like sights, but alwayes making our supplications to God for good weather 
and salvation of the ship, we came at length unto the point, so famous 
& feared of all men: but we found there no tempest, only great waves, 
where our Pilot was a little overseene: for whereas commonly al other 
never come within sight of land, but seeing signes ordinary, and finding 
bottome, go their way sure and safe, he thinking himeelfe to have winde 
at will, shot so nigh the land that the winde turning into the South, and 
the waves being exceeding great, rolled us so nere the land, that the ship 
stood in lesse then 14 fadoms of water, no more then sixe miles from 
the Cape, which is called Das Agulias, and there we stood as utterly 
east away: for under us were rocks of maine stone so sharpe, and cutting, 
that no ancre could hold the ship, the shore so evill, that nothing could 
take land, and the land itselfe so full of Tigers, and people that are savage, 
and killers of all strangers, that we had no hope of life nor comfort, but 
onely in God and a good conscience. Notwithstanding, after we had 
lost ancres, hoising up the sailes for to get the ship a coast in some safer 
place, or when it should please God, ft pleased his mercy suddenly, where 
no man looked for helpe, to fill our sailes with wind from the land, & so 
we escaped, thanks be to God. And the day following, being in the place 
where they are alwayes wont to catch fish, we also fell a fishing, and so 
many they tooke, that they served all the ship for that day, and part of 
the next. And one of them pulled up a corall of great bignesse and price. 
For there they say (as we saw by experience) that the corals doe grow 
in the maner of stalks upon the rocks in the bottome, and waxe hard 
and red. The day of perill was the nine and twentieth of July. And you 
shall understand that, the Cape passed, there be two wayes to India: 
one within the Ile of 8. Laurence, which they take willingly, because 
they refresh themselves at Mosambique a fortnight or a moneth, not 
without great need, and thence ina moneth more land in Goa. The other 
is without the Ile of 8. Laurence, which they take when they set foorth 
so late, and come so late to the point, that they have no time to take the 
foresayd Mosambique, and then they goe heavily, because in this way 
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they take no port. And by reason of the long navigation, and want of 
food and water, they fall into sundry diseases, their gummes waxe great, 
and swell, and they are faine to cut them away, their leggesa swell, and 
ull the body becommeth sore, and so benummed, that they can not stirre 
hand nor foot, and so they die for weaknesse, others fall into fluxes and 
agues, and die thereby. And this way it was our chance to make: yet 
though we had more then one hundred and fifty sicke, there died not 
past seven and twenty; which losse they esteemed not much in respect 
of other times. Though some of ours were diseased in this sort yet, 
thanks be to God, I had my health all the way, contrary to the expectation 
of many: God send me my health so well in the land, if it may be to 
his honour and service. This way is full of privy rockes and quicke- 
sands, so that sometimes we durst not saile by night, but by the providence 
of God we saw nothing, nor never found bottome untill we came to the 
coast of India. When we had passed againe the line, and were come to 
the third degree or somewhat Hore, we saw crabs swimming on the water 
that were red as though they had bene sodden: but this was no signe 
of land, After, about the eleventh degree, the space of many dayes, 
more then ten thousand fishes by estimation followed round about our ship, 
whereof we caught so many, that for fifteene dayes we did eate nothing 
els, and they served our turne very well: for at this time we had neither 
mieat nor almost any thing els to eate, our navigation growing so long 
that it drew neere to seven moneths, where as commonly they goe it in 
five, I meane when they saile the inner way. But these fishes were not 
signe of land, but rather of deepe sea. At length we tooke a couple of 
birds, which were a kinde of Hawks, whereof they joyed much, thinking 
that they had bene of India, but indeed they were of Arabia, as we found 
afterward. And we that thought we had bene neere India, were in 
the same latitude neere Zocotoro, an Ie in the mouth of the Red Sea. 
But there God sent us great winds from the Northeast or Northnortheast, 
whereupon unwillingly they bare up toward the East, and thus we went 
tenne dayes without seeing signe of land, whereby they perceived their 
errour: for they had directed their course before alwayes Northeast, 
coveting to multiply degrees of latitude, but partly the difference of the 
Needle, and most of all the running seas, which at that time ran Northe 
west, had drawen us to this other danger, had not God sent us this winde, 
which at length waxed larger, and restored us to our right course, These 


governours, and some be so little curious, contenting themselyes with 
ordinary experience, that they care not to seeke out any meanes to know 
when they swarve, neither by the compasse, nor by any other trial]. 
The first signe of land were certain fowles which they knew to be of India : 
the second, boughes of palmes and sedges: the third, snakes swimming 
on the water, and a substance which they call by the name of a conie 
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of money, as broad and as round as a groat, woonderfully printed and 
stamped of nature, like unto some coine. And these two last signes be 
so certaine, that the next day after, if the winde serve, they see land, 
which we did to our great joy, when all our water (for you know they make 
no beere in those parts) and victuals began to faile us. And to Goa we 
came the foure and twentieth day of October, there being received with 
passing great charity. The people be tawny, but not disfigured in their 
lips & noses, as the Moores and Cafres of Ethiopia, They that be not 
of reputation, or at least the most part, goe naked, saving an apron of 
a span long, and as much in bredth before them, and a lace two fingers 
broad before them, girded about with a string and no more: and thus 
they thinke them as well as we with all our trimming. Of the fruits 
and trees that be here I cannot now speake, for I should make another 
letter as long as this. For hitherto I have not seene a tree here, whose 
like I have seene in Europe, the vine excepted, which neverthelesse here 
is to no purpose, so that all the wines are brought out of Portugall. The 
drinke of this countrey is good water, or wine of the Palme tree, or of 
a fruit called Cocos, And this shall suffice for this time. If God send 
me my health, I shall have opportunity to write to you once againe. 
Now the length of my letter compelleth me to take my leave: and thus 
I wish your most prosperous health. From Goa the tenth of November, 


1579. 
Your loving sonne, 


Tuomas STEVENS. 
The only other letter extant—and this unfortunately is imperfect— 
is preserved in the National Library at Brussels. The original is 


written in Latin; but a translation is given in the biographical note 


to the new edition of Stephens’ Puranna. The letter, dated the 24th 
October, 1583, is addressed to his brother Richard. This brother 
entered the English College at Douay in 1573, and afterwards became 
Doctor of Theology, dying there on the 19th April, 1586. 

Like the letter to his father, this second letter is of surpassing 
interest ; but want of space makes it impossible to give more than 
the most salient features. He speaks of a serious illness which over- 
took him during his first year at Goa. Shortly afterwards he was 
advanced to Holy Orders and sent to the Peninsula of Salsette, south 
of the Island of Goa “ to help the Christians lately converted”. Some 
interesting facts are disclosed relating to the martyrdom in the 
Peninsula of Jesuit Fathers, and the difficulties experienced in the 
conversion of the natives. Speaking of the many languages of the 
country, he tells us their pronunciation is not disagreeable, and that 
their structure is allied to Greek and Latin; describing the phrases 
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and constructions as being of a wonderful kind; and that “ the 
letters in the syllables have their value, and are varied as many times 
as the consonants can be combined with the vowels and the mutes 
with the liquids”. Then follow an account of the climate and a passing 
reference to Calvinism and Arianism ; the letter ending with a prayer 
to God for them “to make headway in the face of adversity ” and 
finally obtain salvation. 

It is evident from this letter that the learned Father had com- 
menced the study of native languages, Ribadaneira, in his Bid. 
Seript, S.J. (p. 768), stated that he “ primus Canarinum idioma in 
regulas ordinemque digessit. Indostanum etiam quo nobiliores 
utuntur perfecte calluit". Professor Pollard has inferred from this 
that Stephens was the first to make a scientific study of Canarese 
and Hindustani, and also to write manuals of piety and grammars in 
these languages (Dict. Nat. Biog. Supp., iii, p. 355); but there can be 
no doubt that Konkani and Marathi are the languages referred to, 
for it was these he studied, and in which he wrote his works. 

On the subject of Stephens’ ecclesiastical appointments uncertainty 
prevails. He is said to have been for a time Minister of the Professed 
House at Goa, and undoubtedly for some years was Rector of the 
college at Margiio in the district of Salsette, and was temporary Socius 
to the Visitor, and Spiritual Coadjutor ; but the various authorities 
differ as to the dates when these appointments were held. 

Thenceforward only fleeting glimpses of this eminent pioneer are 
obtainable, To those in trouble he was ever teady to hold out a 
helping hand; and it is only from the grateful acknowledgment of 
his kindness from some of those whom he had assisted in their hour 
of need, that we are able to glean the little we know of his latter-day 
life. In 1583, the enterprise of four bold English adventurers excited 
the jealousy of the Portuguese, who caused them to be arrested at 
Ormuz and deported to Goa for imprisonment, Two of the quartet, 
John Newberie and Ralph Fitch, in writing home, speak gratefully 
of the help rendered them by Father Stephens in their efforts to obtain 
release ; and, in like manner again, in 1609, a certain French traveller, 
Francois Pyrard de Laval, who with some Englishmen had been 
cast into prison at Goa, speaks of the Father's kindly assistance, 

In 1619 Father Stephens passed away, having spent forty years 
in the province of Goa. He is the first recorded Englishman in 


India, the precursor of a people destined to rule that country for 
some centuries, 
See ae 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE OXUS-JAXARTES 
BASIN 
By Professor Arnotp J. ToyNREE 
I 
THE PROBLEM 

HE Basin of the Rivers Oxus and Jaxartes (which may be regarded 
as a single unit from the geographical as well as the historical 
point of view) has several times over played a particular part in the 
world’s history. In conjunction with its complement, the Basin of the 
Tarim, it has served as a corridor or line of communication between 
the home-lands of several independent civilizations, By this route, 
the Middle Eastern World (and the Mediterranean World behind it) 
has communicated with India, and both India and the Middle Kast 
(sometimes alternately and, less often, simultaneously) with the Far 

Eastern World of China, Korea, and Japan. 

Every historian must have noticed the similarity, in this respect, 
between the functions of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and of Syria, and 
the parallel does not appear to break down when it is pressed. Syria 
(with its annexe, North-Western Mesopotamia) has linked Anatolia 
with ‘Iraq and both these regions with Egypt, at periods when these 
three regions were respectively the foci of civilizations: and there is 
asymmetry between the two routes not only in the character of their 
- termini, but in that of the regions by which they are flanked on either 
hand. In both cases one flank is covered by an exceptionally in- 
hospitable plateau (Arabia in the one instance, Tibet in the other) ; 
and when the corridor has been playing the part of a conductor between 
its termini, this flanking plateau has usually offered a blank wall, 
neither receiving nor exerting social or political influence upon the 
corridor to any appreciable extent. At certain critical moments of 
history, however, this general rule has been broken by startling and far- 
reaching exceptions. The most celebrated of these are the irruption 
of the Muslim Arabs into Syria, which began in a.p. 632, and the 
irruption of the Buddhist Tibetans into the Central Asian corridor 
a generation later.’ These are examples of a phenomenon which, 


1 The Tibetans cut the Central Asinn line in the Tarim Basin, which they first 
occupied circa a.p. 670-02, and then again from circa. a.D. 790 until the middle of the 
ninth century, when the Uigurs broke into the corridor from the opposite flank and 
turned the Tibetans out of it. 
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though exceptional, has occurred on more than one known occasion 
in either area. 

In both cases, again (to pursue the parallel), the other flank is 
skirted not. by a normally quiescent and non-conducting plateau but 
by a highly sensitive coast-line. It is true that the sea which that coast- 
line delimits is not composed of identical elements in the two cases. 
Syria is flanked by the salt-water sea of the Mediterranean, the Central 
Asian corridor by an inland sea of grass and gravel—the Eurasian 
Steppe. Nevertheless, from the human (as distinct from the 
physiographical) point of view, there is a serious and not merely a 
fantastic analogy between these two flanking regions, Both water- 
surface and steppe-surface are accessible to Man, but only as a pilgrim 
and a sojourner. Neither offers him anywhere in its broad expanse 
(apart from the islands or oases) a place where he can rest the sole of 
his foot and settle down to a sedentary existence. Both provide 
strikingly greater facilities for travel and transport than those parts 
of the earth’s surface upon which human communities are accustomed 
to live in permanence ; but both exact (as the penalty for trespassing 
upon them) the necessity of constantly “moving on”, or else of 
“moving off” their surface altogether, and finding some standing 
ground upon terra firma, somewhere beyond the coasts which 
respectively surround them, Thus there is a real similarity between 
the Nomadic horde which annually follows the same orbit of summer 
and winter pasture-grounds, and the fishing fleet which cruises from 
bank to bank according to the season; between the convoy 
of merchantmen which exchanges the products of the opposite shores 
of the sea, and the camel-caravan by which the opposite shores of 
the steppe are linked with one another: between the water-pirate and 
the desert raider ; and between those mysterious, explosive movements 
of population which impel Minoans or Crusaders to take to their ships 
and to break like tidal waves upon the coasts of Syria, and those other 
movements which impel Sakas or Yue-Chi or Ephthalites or Turks 
or Mongols to swing out of their annual orbit on the steppe and to 
break, with equally mysterious suddenness, upon the settled lands of 
the Tarim Basin and Transoxania. 

The history of Syria is so familiar that it would be superfluous to 
give historical chapter and verse for the phenomena in the Syrian 
theatre, On the other hand, it may be useful to recall the chief instances 
in which the Central Asian corridor has transmitted influences from 
one terminal civilization to another. Our earliest information, hitherto, 
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has been provided by the discoveries of the Pumpelly Expedition,! 
which prosecuted its most intensive studies in the oasis of Anau in 
Trans-caspia, at the south-western corner of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 
where the basin impinges upon the Iranian plateau, Mr. Pumpelly 
and his collaborators have discovered clear affinities between pre- 
historic Anau and prehistoric Elam; and they have proved that the 
achievements of Anau (in material technique and still more in the 
domestication of animals) were carried westwards by migrations— 
presumably across the Eurasian Steppe—and so introduced into 
Europe. 

In the much more recent period of the Achwmenid Empire (from 
the middle of the sixth century B.c. onwards), Professor Michael 
Rostovtzev has lately? traced how contemporary Middle Eastern 
art and culture were transmitted, via Transoxania, to the adjoining 
sector of the Steppe now occupied by the Kazaks and at that time by 
the Sarmatians; and how the Sarmatians, in their subsequent 
migrations westwards, carried these distinctive forms of technique 
and expressions of taste far beyond the boundaries of the Steppe— 
into the heart of early Mediaeval Europe, 

The Central Asian corridor performed its historical function on a 
third occasion, after Alexander had destroyed the Achwmenid 
Empire, when Hellenism, following in the wake of his armies, 
temporarily submerged the indigenous civilization of the Middle 
Eastern World. In these circumstances, the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
became the route by which Hellenic art penetrated into North- 
Western India ; a syncretistic Grewco-Buddhist culture was generated 
thereby in the borderlands on either side of the Hindu Kush ; and 
eventually the Central Asian corridor—exercising its function again— 
transmitted this fruitful offspring of two great civilizations to enrich 
a third. The discoveries of Stein, le Cog, and others in the Tarim 
Basin and the Turfan Depression have caught Greco-Buddhist culture 
in the act of transmission to the Far East, where it produced an 
esthetic revolution as profound as that which distinguishes Byzantine 
art from the art of Ancient Greece herself, 

This was not the last of the permutations and combinations in which 
Central Asia was to play the decisive rile. From the third century 

* Paumpelly, R.: Explorations in Turkestan (published at Washington, D.C., 
by the Carnegie Institution: I, Expedition of 1903 = Publication 26, 1905; II, 
Expedition of 1904 = Publication 73, 1908, 2 vols.), 


* Rostovtzev, M.: Jranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford, 1929, Clarendon 
Press). 
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after Christ onwards, when the tide of Hellenism began to ebb from 
the Middle East and the indigenous local civilization began to reassert 
itself there, the corridor gradually ceased to transmit influences to the 
Far East from the Greco-Roman World and India, in order to place 
the Far East in contact with the new movements which were expanding 
concentrically from the Middle Eastern focus—principally through the 
vehicle of “* Missionary Religions”. In successive waves of influence 
Manichwism, Nestorianism, and Islam made their “‘ Golden Journey ” 
along the corridor—far past the longitude of Samarkand—until they 
seeded themselves in the north-western outskirts of China. 

Finally, during the last fifty years, Transoxania has been incor- 
porated in the political system of Russia, and the introduction, via 
Westernized Russia, of Western mechanical technique has equipped 
the corridor with material means of playing its historical part which 
are immeasurably superior to any which it has ever possessed before. 
Three of the principal caravan routes have already been replaced by 
the Trans-siberian, the Tashkend-Orenburg, and the Trans-caspian 
Railways, and the experiments in motor tractors which are now being 
made in the French Sahara promise, if successful, to open routes across 
desert surfaces hitherto almost impracticable even for the camel. 
This latest scene in the drama is still very far from having reached its 
climax, and the Russian Revolution has recently added an incalculable 
factor to the problem ; but it is safe to prophesy that if Russian 
diplomacy, arms, commerce, technique, art, and ideas do succeed in 
producing any permanent effect upon the histories of Persia, 
Afghanistan, India, Tibet, or China, the réle of the Central Asian 
corridor in this modern process of transmission will be at least as 
important as it has been in similar processes in the past. 

These are, perhaps, the principal cases in which the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin has played, or is playing, a transmissive part similar to that which 
has been played historically by Syria. Yet, even the most superficial 
survey of Central Asian history suggests a feature in which the destinies 
of the two corridors, so like in one respect, have been totally different. 
The transmission of other regions’ achievements has not been all that 
Syria has achieved herself. At certain times, without prejudice to 

* From the point of view of what follows, it is worth noting that the Islamic wave 
spread from the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin in another direction simultaneously. By the 
first quarter of the tenth century after Christ, Islamic influences from Transoxania, 
erossing the Steppe along the route of the present Tashkend-Orenburg Railway, had 
resulted in the conversion of the White Bulgarians, who held the key to the Volga 


Basin at the junction of the Volga with the Kama. The same wave gradually spread 
over the Bashkirs of the Ural region and the Tatars of Siberia. 
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her normal transmissive function, she has herself been an original 
creator. For example, during the six centuries which intervened 
between the Vélkerwanderung of 1425-1125 B.c. and the foundation 
of the Achemenid Empire, Syrians successively discovered the 
Alphabet, the Atlantic, and that particular conception of God which 
is common to Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam, but 
not to the religious thought of Hellenism, of the Far East, or of India. 
In contrast to these stupendous creative achievements of the Syrian 
corridor, the Central Asian corridor has hardly any “ original work ”’ 
to show.’ While perpetually transmitting the influences of other 
civilizations, the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin appears never to have succeeded 
in itself becoming a centre from which influence and energy have 
radiated outwards in different directions. Why did it fail (unlike 
Syria, its counterpart in other respects) to rise to that higher plane of 
activity? Perhaps the best approach towards finding some answer to 
this question will be to single out and examine the occasions on which 
the region came nearest to that achievement, and so to analyse, if 
possible, the causes which, in each case, produced failure in the end. 

Two such occasions suggest themselves. The first presented itself 
about a.p. 651, when the Muslim Arabs, after destroying the Sasanian 
Empire, had made their occupation of its former territories effective 
up to the north-eastern edge of the Iranian Plateau, but had not yet 
attempted to conquer the independent states of the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin. This situation offered the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin an opportunity 
which will be discussed below; but this opportunity had been 
irrevocably lost by a.p. 741, the year which marks the definitive 
incorporation of Tukharistan and Transoxania in the Arab Empire, 

A second occasion presented itself, in quite different circumstances, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century of the Christian era, when 
the Chagatai branch of the House of Chingis Khan* was finally con- 
verted to Islam. This second opportunity lasted for a century and 
a half, and was only lost in a.p. 1513, when Babur (then the principal 
surviving member of the House of Timur) finally abandoned his 
attempts to recover, from the Uzbegs, his ancestral possessions on 
the northern side of the Hindu Kush. It will be simplest to consider 
these two occasions separately, but in chronological order. 


* Unless the Avesta and the Persian Epic originated among the Iranians of the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and not among those of the Iranian Plateau. 

* The Chagatai appanage included the Oxus-Jaxartes and the Tarim Basins (i.e, 
the whole of the Central Asian corridor) together with that sector of the Eurasian Steppe 
{then called Moghulistan) which lies immediately to the north of them. 
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IT 
Tue First Lost Orrorruntry (a.p. 651-741) 

The axis of the Muslim Arab Empire under the Umayyad Dynasty 
lay within a zone running, in a direction slightly west of north, from 
the Indian Ocean to the Taurus Range, and including the sites of 
Mecca, Medina, and Damascus. From this axis, which had been 
established substantially -by a.p. 636 with the oceupation-of Antioch, 
the Arab conquests spread laterally in either direction. One line of 
expansion led through Egypt round the southern and western shores 
of the Mediterranean, the other through ‘Iraq and across the Iranian 
Plateau till it skirted the southern shore of the Eurasian Steppe. 
Both lines, as they extended, curved continually towards the north, 
until, by a.p. 721, they constituted an immense crescent, with 
Damascus at the centre-point of the arc, and with the two horns 
protruding respectively beyond the Pyrennees on the north-west and 
beyond the rim of the Iranian Plateau on the north-east. At the 
beginning of a.o. 721 it was an open question whether the Arab 
advance on either front would proceed still further. On both fronts, 
the Arabs at that moment had not only reached but had just overshot 
a well-defined physical boundary, and thus found themselves on the 
verge of two new worlds to conquer. One of these worlds was the 
Trans-pyrennean and Trans-alpine region of Western Europe, in which 
the Romans had sown some precarious seeds of their civilization seven 
or eight centuries before, The other was the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 
which had retained certain elements of Middle Eastern culture (in 
the form of Zoroastrianism® and Nestorianism) in the course of 
transmitting them, during the previous five centuries, from the Middle 
East to China, as well as certain elements of Indian culture (in the form 
of Buddhism), which it had been transmitting to the same destination 
during the five centuries before that. In a.p. 721 it was equally 
uncertain whether the Arabs, starting from the narrow foothold which 

1 As early os a.p. 713 Musa had occupied Septimania (the strip of French const 
between the Pyrennees and the Rhone which had previously belonged to the Visigothic 
kingdom of Spain), while Qutayba had penetrated far beyond the bounds of Khurasan, 
into Khwarizm and Farghana. It has been shown, however, by Mr. H. A. R. Gibb in 
The Arah Conquests in Central Asia (London, 102%, Royal Asiatic Society) that the 
campaigns of Qutayba in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, though brilliant and extensive, 
were superficial. Their results were almost entirely lost after his death, and, by the 
beginning of the year 721, the Arab holdings in Tukharistan and Transoxania beyond 
the Tranian Plateau were as «mall as the Arab holdings at the came date in Gaul beyond 
the Pyrennees. 

* Assuming that Zoroastrianism originated in Media and not in Bactria (in which 
latter case it would have been a native product of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin). 
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they had already secured in both of these fields, would proceed to 
conquer either or both of them completely ; or whether in one field or 
in both they would be forced, after an unsuccessful offensive, to accept 
the status quo; or whether, again, they would eventually be driven 
out of adjoining territories, which had been incorporated in the Arab 
Empire successfully at an earlier date, by offensive movements on the 
part of hostile powers surviving in these two still unconquered regions, 

Before examining the very different fortunes which, in fact, 
attended the further military enterprises of the Arabs at these two 
extremities of their Empire, it is worth drawing attention to the 
remarkable parallel between the two positions from the geographical 
point of view. While the home-base of the Umayyad power lay in 
Syria, it possessed two secondary bases, nearer to the respective fronts, 
in two rich lowlands—Andalusia in the one case and ‘Traq in the other— 
from which armies could draw abundant supplies. Beyond these 
friendly lowlands the Arab lines of communication had to traverse two 
comparatively arid and inhospitable plateaux—the plateau of Castile, 
in Spain, and the plateau of Iran in Persia—and, on either plateau, the 
Arab lines were dangerously flanked to the left by a long, narrow strip 
of unconquered territory. The previous Western Christian masters 
of Spain were still holding out in the narrow zone between the crest- 
line of the Asturian Mountains and the southern coast-line of the Bay 
of Biscay. The previous Zoroastrian masters of Persia were likewise 
still holding out in the almost equally narrow (though much longer 
and altogether more extensive) zone between the crest-line of the 
Elbruz Mointains and the southern coast-line of the Caspian Sea. 
In both cases these unconquered zones were dangerous—partly because 
they threatened a long and exposed flank; partly because they were 
natural fastnesses which it would be extremely difficult to occupy and 
subdue effectively in the teeth of a hostile population, but, most of all, 
because both zones, in spite of being enclaves, were able to communicate 
by sea? with more powerful communities of co-religionists in friendly 
and still unconquered hinterlands. 

* Inclimate and vegetation the Elbraz range may be considered as being a detached 
and remote enclave of Northern Europe, and the sub-tropical coastal belt between the 
Elbruz and the Caspian as a similar enclave of India. Compare the equally curious 
enclave of Mediterranean climate along the south-eastern littoral of the Black Sea, 
which also faces northward. 

* At that time the main stream of the Oxus may possibly have flowed into the 
Caspian, and this would have afforded water transport all the way from Daylam to 


Sughd vin Khwarism. But, in any case, there was always a caravan-route between 
Khwarism and the eastern coast of the Caspian, 
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These hinterlands were the two worlds of North-Western Europe 
and the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, upon which the Arabs had as yet made 
no permanent impression. Physically, both were easier to invade and 
more tempting to seize than the two conquered plateaux behind 
them. They consisted mainly of lowlands, containing fertile areas of 
cultivation and considerable cities. The social and political factor, 
however, was more important than the environmental, and here, again, 
there was, up to a certain point," a curious similarity in the conditions. 
In Gaul, a population which had been Latinized and half-civilized 
by Rome, and incidentally converted to Christianity, had been overrun, 
since the beginning of the fifth century after Christ, by barbarian 
backwoodsmen from Northern Europe—Burgundians and Franks. 
In the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, a civilized Iranian or Iranized population 
had been penetrated by the diverse influences of Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, and Nestorianism, and had been overrun (again, 
since the beginning of the fifth Christian century) by successive parties 
of Nomads from the Eurasian Steppe—Ephthalites and Turks, What 
is more, the relations between the two layers of population in either 
case had developed in much the same way. In either case the indigenous 
element had been partly barbarized by its new barbarian masters, 
but had succeeded, on the whole, owing to its superiority in numbers 
and in civilization, in assimilating the barbarians to itself. Above all, 
it had converted them to its own religions and had thereby prepared 
their minds for making common cause against the Arab invaders, 
who were bringing with them a new “ missionary religion ” altogether, 

Thus the two objectives of the Arabs in a.p. 721 were temarkably 
analogous to one another, and for the next dozen years the fortunes of 
war were correspondingly similar in either region. In both cases, the 
Arabs found themselves confronted with a more vigorous resistance 
than they had previously encountered. By the beginning of the year 
733, in consequence of the disastrous Battle of the Pass in 731, they had 
lost all but three fortresses beyond the Oxus, and one or two in 
Tukharistan ; while at the same date, owing to the (less serious) 
reverse at Tours, they had retreated again to the Septimanian extremity 
of Gaul. Ultimate success was not in either case out of the question, 
but experience seemed to show that in both areas it could only be 
purchased at the price of great and sustained military efforts. In both 
areas, however, the sequel falsified such expectations. The Battle of 
Tours was accepted as final, and from that time onwards the Arabs 

* For the differences in this respect see pp. 257-62 below. 
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often lost, but practically never gained, ground on their north-western 
frontier. On the other hand, the seemingly not less serious situation on 
the north-east was so dramatically reversed during the next nine 
years that by a.p. 741 the whole of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin had 
been incorporated definitively in the Arab Empire. | 
It is unnecessary to insist upon the momentous consequences of 
this difference in the local fortunes of Arab empire-builders for the 
subsequent history of mankind. On the north-western front (to quote 
one of Gibbon’s most celebrated passages),' “a victorious line of 
march had been prolonged above a thousand miles from the rock of 
Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire ; the repetition of an equal space 
would have carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the 
Highlands of Scotland ; the Rhine is not more impassable than the 
Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a 
naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the inter- 
pretation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, 
and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised people the 
sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet.” Gibbon might have 
added that such additional conquests would ultimately have given 
the Arabs the mastery of the Atlantic (almost achieved, fifteen 
hundred years earlier, by their Phoenician forerunners), and so of the 
New World ; for the different issue of the Arab enterprise in the north- 
east shows that none of these conjectures are fantastic. It is not absurd 
to suggest that the military reverse suffered by ‘Abdu’r-rahman at 
Tours entailed the loss of America for Islam, when it is a historical 
fact that the diplomatic successes of Asad and Nasr during the next 
few years opened a door to Islam which enabled her eventually to win 
adherents and establish footholds on the banks of the Volga, the 
Irtish, and the Hoang-Ho. What actually happened in the north- 
east enables us to reconstruct, with some confidence and even in some 
detail, the first stages of what would presumably have happened in 
the north-west had the fate of Gaul, like that of Transoxania, been 
re-decided between a.p. 732 and 741. With the Arab Empire 
permanently established in their rear, as well as in front of them, and 
with their co-religionists in Gaul apostasizing in increasing numbers to 
Islam, the Christians of the Asturian enclave could no more have 
resisted assimilation than the Zoroastrians of the Caspian Provinces 
found themselves able to do after the Arab conquest of Transoxania, 


* Chapter 52 (vol. vi of J. B. Bury’s smaller edition of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire). 
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The Asturians, like the Daylamites, Tabaristanis, and Jurjanis, 
would almost inevitably have been converted to Islam in the course of 
the ninth and tenth Christian centuries. It is true that such conversion, 
had it taken place, would not have prevented the Asturian 
mountaineers, in the course of the tenth century and thereafter, from 
issuing out of their fastnesses and beginning to push down across the 
plateau. That movement was a consequence of the growing social and 
political weakness, at that time, of the Arab Empire throughout its 
extent. It was not affected by the religious factor, and the converted 
Daylamites therefore took the offensive in Persia simultaneously with 
the unconverted Asturians in Spain. In the sequel, however, the 
religious factor made a world of difference. The Buwayhids, descending 
as Muslims (though as Muslims of the Shi‘i persuasion), were not, by 
their conquests, diminishing the territories of Daru’l Islam. For this 
reason, those conquests were not so fiercely opposed as those of the 
Christian Asturians, and were therefore not only more rapid in their 
extension, but also more superficial and transitory in their effects, 
They did nothing to check the steady expansion of Islam into its 
north-eastern hinterland ; and similarly the activities of Islamized 
Asturians would not, presumably, have prevented an advance of 
Islam from Gaul and Germany (along the roads actually taken by 
Western Christendom) into Scandinavia, Poland, and Hungary. 
Conversely, the actual course of history in the north-west indicates 
what might have happened in the north-east had Qutayba’s work not 
been performed over again—and, this time, conclusively—-by Asad 
and Nasr. Because, in 4.p. 733, the Arabs lacked the will-power to 
complete the conquest of Gaul, the Austrasian Franks were able to 
join hands with the Asturians and to ensure that Asturia should 
be an advanced base for future Western counter-offensives against the 
Muslims. This was one of the objectives of Charlemagne’s campaign 
which ended in .p. 778 at Roncesvalles ; and, in spite of that dis- 
comfiture, the objective had been achieved by a.p. 801, when 
Charlemagne’s Spanish march was pushed forward beyond Barcelona. 
From that date onwards, the local Asturian front became part of a 
united front of Western Christendom ; the ascendency on the Spanish 
border had definitely passed from the Muslims to the Westerners ; 
and there is nothing surprising in the developments of the next four 
and a half centuries, which were consummated in ap. 1235 by the 


* Both under Umayyad sovereignty in Spain and under “Abbasid sovereignty 
elsewhere. 
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conquest of Cordova, and which resulted in the expulsion of the Muslims 
from every part of the Peninsula except the enclave of Granada, 

It is interesting to examine the possible course of events in Persia 
in the light of these actual events in Spain. Had Asad and Nasr failed 
to incorporate the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, it is improbable that the 
Arab Empire would long have retained its hold upon Khurasan. 
Within the next half-century the independent principalities in Sughd 
and Tukharistan (reinforced by Tiirgesh and other adventurous nomads 
off the Steppe) might have driven the Arabs back south-westward 
through Damaghan and the Caspian Gates, and have made the 
Dasht-i-Lut the north-eastern boundary of Daru’'l Islam for the time 
being. In that case (and this is the suggestion towards which these 
parallels and hypotheses have been leading) the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 
for the first time in recorded history, would have exchanged the réle 
of a transmitter for that of a creator of civilization: and the new 
civilization of the West, which first emerged in eighth-century Gaul 
and has continued to rise and to spread until, to-day, it is over- 
shadowing the world, would have possessed a counterpart and a 
contemporary in Central Asia, with which it would sooner or later have 
come into contact or collision across the ruins of Islamic society. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to conjecture what shape and 
colour this hypothetical Central Asian civilization would have taken, 
since it had not even begun to germinate before its prospects of life 
were cut off by Islam. There might have been a struggle between 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Nestorianism for the possession of its 
infant soul, and there is no guessing how that struggle would have gone. 
The Zoroastrian element would have gained by the renewal of contact 
with the Caspian Provinces and by the correlated south-westward 
expansion across the Iranian Plateau. On the other hand, Buddhism 
and Nestorianism were represented in greater force than Zoroastrianism 
in the Tarim Basin and on the Eurasian Steppe, into which the growing 
civilization would have been expanding simultaneously in the opposite 
direction. Other influences would have been added, as relations became 
closer with India and China; and it is possible that the outcome 
might have been some syncretism or eclecticism of the type which the 
Emperor Julian attempted unsuccessfully to establish in the Greco- 
Roman World and which actually prevails in modern India and China. 
It is hardly possible to reckon in terms of such imponderable factors 
as these ; but it is not quite so difficult to reconstruct what would 
have been the stages in this unborn Central Asian civilization’s 
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geographical extension. Certainly its south-western boundary would 
not have stood permanently at the Dasht-i-Lut. That physical barrier 
"1s outflanked on the north by the Caspian Provinces of Tabaristan and 
Daylam, which, ex hypothesi, would have been incorporated in the 
Central Asian World already. During the second quarter of the 
tenth Christian century, the Buwayhids would duly have descended 
upon the Iranian Plateau from Daylam, but as Zoroastrians and not 
as Muslims and as conquerors of fresh territory for Central Asian 
civilization at the expense of Islam, instead of being a mere domestic 
incident in Islamic history. The progress of Central Asia at the expense 
of Islam would, no doubt, have gone steadily forward. Even if the 
Sunni world had made more effective efforts to save ‘Iraq, or, at least, 
Baghdad itself, from the hand of a Buwayhid unbeliever than it 
actually made when the Caliph fell into the power of a Buwayhid 
sectarian, the Buwayhid’s work would have been finished by a 
Zoroastrian or a Nestorian Saljuq: for, in the meantime, Central 
Asian civilization would have become solidly established between 
Daru'l Islam and the Eurasian Steppe, and the nomadic peoples who 
broke upon the Middle Eastern coasts of the Steppe in the 
Volkerwanderung of .p, 975-1275 would therefore have been converted 
to the civilization of Central Asia and would have come, not as 
reinforcements, but as alien and destructive enemies to the civilization 
of Islam. As it was, the Saljuqs, meeting Islam and succumbing to it 
in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, travelled on westward as Muslims and 
only discharged their thunder upon the Byzantine civilization of 
Anatolia. If we may imagine them converted, in Transoxania, to 
some non-Islamic religion instead, and meting out to Muslim ‘Traq 
and Syria the treatment which they actually meted out to the 
Byzantine world, we can estimate how disastrous the effect would have 
been upon the destinies of Islam. 

This, again, is not a fantastic conjecture, for, in the last phase of 
the Volkerwanderung of ap. 975-1275, a catastrophe of this very kind 
actually did bring Islam within an ace of destruction, In any 
Voélkerwanderung, the convulsions are apt to reach their maximum 
intensity immediately before the disturbance dies down altogether ; 
and at the same time, as the disorder works up towards its climax, 
populations are upheaved and discharged outwards from deeper and 
deeper recesses in the area of disturbance, In the case in question, the 
area of disturbance was the Eurasian Steppe, and the first elements 
discharged by it upon the Islamic World were the occupants of the 
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peripheral or “in-shore” zone of the Steppe, of whom the Saljuqs 
may be taken as the leading example. Since, for a considerable period 
before their upheaval, these peripheral nomads had been in contact 
with, and under the influence of, the civilization then prevalent in 
Trangoxania, and since, furthermore, that civilization happened, owing 
to the decision of a.p. 741, to be not some independent Central Asian 
growth but the conquering civilization of Islam, the Saljuqs had them- 
selves become Muslims before the Vélkerwanderung hurled them upon 
Muslim lands, and ‘it has just been remarked how this previous 
assimilation rendered their invasion comparatively harmless to Islamic 
society. In the final and most convulsive phase of the Vélkerwanderung, 
however, the phenomena were not equally favourable from the Islamic 
point of view ; for, in this ‘phase, the Islamic world was assailed by 
nomadic invaders from the innermost depths of the Steppe—depths 
to which Islam, in spite of having conquered Transoxania, had not 
had time to penetrate during the five centuries which had intervened. 
These depths, however (which coincided with what are now Mongolia 
and Zungaria), had not been left unevangelized. In conquering the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, Islam had, indeed, prevented that region 
effectively from becoming the centre of a new Buddhist or Nestorian 
or blended Buddhist-Nestorian civilization, but she could not prevent 
these rival religions, whose future in Central Asia she had destroyed for 
any effective purpose of social construction, from drifting eastwards 
along the Central Asian corridor and establishing a curious, transitory, 
and abortive ascendency over the minds of Uigurs and Naimans. 
Indeed, it is possible that Muslim aggression against Sughd and 
Farghana hastened the conversion of the Far North-East to 
Manich#ism and Nestorianism by causing a dispersion abroad among 
nomad gentiles of Transoxanian refugees.’ If so, the unborn civilization 
of Central Asia at any rate left a ghost in the shape of “ Prester 
John *’, and that ghost very nearly succeeded in taking its revenge upon 
the remote successors of those Muslim conquerors who, five centuries 
before, had cheated it of life in the flesh. It is doubtful whether there 
were any Buddhist or Nestorian elements in the original nucleus of 
Chingis Khan's nomadic confederacy, and even among the tribes on 
the pasture lands immediately to the west of his, these elements were 
probably very small in numbers. They possessed, however, something 

' Buddhism, which travelled eastward and south-eastward along the corridor to 


the Far Eastern World, does not appear to have penetrated the steppe-country to the 
north. 
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like a local monopoly of technjque and knowledge ; the communities 
ong whom they were found were incorporated in the Mongol 
“Community on terms more nearly approaching equality than was the 
case with remoter and more alien populations subsequently conquered ; 
moreover, their incorporation occurred at a moment when Chingis’s 
empire was assuming proportions which made the introduction of some 
kind of civilized order a necessity—and thus it was that these few and 
scattered survivors of submerged societies were paradoxically raised 
to places of honour and influence round a throne which bade fair to 
dominate two continents. 

Had this suddenly evoked spectre of Far Eastern Christendom 
succeeded in grasping the hand of Far Western Christendom, which 
(owing to the faint-heartedness of Arab empire-builders after a.p. 732) 
was by this time a creature of flesh and blood in all the aggressive 
lustiness of early manhood, it is hardly possible to believe that Islam 
could have survived; and it is sometimes forgotten how very near 
to accomplishment this dramatic reunion of co-religionists, long 
sundered by the horns of the Crescent, was several times brought, 
through overtures from both sides, in the course of the thirteenth 
century after Christ. The overthrow of the Khwarizm Shah in 4.p. 1220 
seemed at first sight to have cancelled, at one stroke, five centuries 
of Islamic effort in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, and the sack of Baghdad 
and the irreparable devastation of ‘Iraq in a.p. 1258 by Hulagu Khan 
were like mortal blows at the political and economic heart of the 
Islamic commonwealth. Now the project of Hulagu’s expedition 
appears to have been suggested to the mind of his overlord, the Khagan 
Mangu, by the Uniate-Catholic King Hayton of Little Armenia; and 
it may have been Hulagu’s Nestorian wife who inspired him, in turn, 
to send his advance-guard across the Euphrates, in order to attack 
the Muslims in their last citadel of Egypt, under the command 
of the Nestorian general, Kit-Bugha. In a.p. 1260, when Kit- 
Bugha captured Damascus and momentarily gave the local] 
Monophysite and Orthodox Christians the dominion over their Muslim 
neighbours, the Western Crusaders were still clinging to Acre and a 
few other strongholds on the Syrian coast, and they were not blind to 
the possibilities which ‘“ Prester John’s” miraculous intervention 
might offer. Already Friar Giovanni di Piano Carpini had been sent 
to the Khagan’s court at Qaraqorum by Pope Innocent IV in 
A.D. 1246 and Friar William of Rubrouck by St. Louis in a.p. 1253, 
Between 1260 and 1269 Marco Polo’s father and uncle made their way 
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to the same destination as private merchants, and returned as bearers 
of a letter to the Pope from the Khaqan. In 1271 they set out, this tim 


from Acre, to make the journey to Qaraqorum again, bearing an 


from the Pope, and accompanied by Marco, and it was not till 1295 
that they returned to Venice via the Indian Ocean. Meanwhile, a 
letter (still preserved) had been sent in 1295 by the Il-khan Arghun 
to the Court of France, to be followed by another in 1305 from his 
son Uljaytu. Thus, during the latter half of the thirteenth century, the 
two enemies of Islam came within measurable distance of co-operation. 
It was not till after the fall of Acre in 1290 and the successive failure 
of the second and third Mongol invasions of Syria in 1281 and 1303, 
that this possibility disappeared. 

Such were the straits to which Islam was reduced in the last phase 
of the Vélkerwanderung of a.p. 975-1275, and this although, as recently 
as A.D. 1220, Islam had been the dominant cultural and political 
force as far north-eastward as the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin. Supposing, 
however, that, five centuries earlier, that region had resisted 
assimilation and had developed an independent and aggressive 
civilization in the meantime on the lines suggested above, the 
eventuality which, in actual fact, only passed in a flash across the page 
of history as a picturesque possibility, would almost certainly. have 
taken shape as a historical event of permanent importance. Supposing 
that, by 1220, Islam had already been driven west of the Euphrates, 
and that a new Central Asian civilization had already extended its 
domain from that river on the south-west to the border of Chingis 
Khan’s homelands in the opposite quarter, it is probable that the 
Buddhist-Nestorian culture, which exercised so marked an influence 
upon the twelfth and thirteenth century Mongols even in its dim and 
Shadowy actuality, would have captured them heart and soul, and 
that they would have made themselves its apostles as they went forth, 
conquering and to conquer, to the ends of the earth. In that case the 
western bank of the Euphrates would have been Islam's first and last 
line of defence, and it is hardly conceivable that a single line would 
not have been broken. Had that happened, Islam in the thirteenth 
Christian century would have suffered the fate of Byzantine civilization 
in the eleventh. The Far Eastern and the Far Western enemy would 
have united to storm her Egyptian citadel! She would have become 
a submerged society, and by the twentieth Christian century she might 


+ Just as in the eleventh century the Saljuqs and the Normans broke simultaneously 
upon the Byzantine World. i 
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only have been represented by such remnants as now actually survive 
eof the Armenian and Syrian Monophysites or of the Nestorians 
themselves, 

These were some of the issues which hung upon the failure or success 
of the respective Arab empire-builders in Gaul and in the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin between a.p. 721 and a.p. 741, It remains to account, if possible, 
for the remarkable difference in Arab fortunes in the two areas, by 
which these far-reaching and momentous consequences were brought 
about. Why did the Arabs fail to conquer Gaul and succeed in con- 
quering Transoxania ? There were, as it happens, a number of factors 
which actually tended to make the latter enterprise the more difficult 
of the two. The Oxus-Jaxartes Basin had not previously been found an 
easy region to subdue, Alexander the Great spent two whole years upon 
it, and only succeeded in the end by a policy of conciliation, although 
it had taken him not more than five years to conquer outright, without 
parley or compromise, the entire Middle East, from the Dardanelles 
and the Libyan oases to the north-eastern corner of the Iranian 
Plateau. This contrast between the resisting-power of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin and that of the remainder of the Achsemenid Empire 
at that date is the more striking when it is recollected that, by 
Alexander's time, “ Bactria ” and “ Sogdiana ” had been incorporated 
in the Achwmenid dominions for more than two centuries and might 
therefore have been expected to follow suit to the other provinces, 

The conditions for conquest were distinctly less favourable at the 
time when the same enterprise was successfully attempted by the 
Arabs, for by a.p. 651, the date at which they arrived on the borders 
of the region, it had been continuously separated, in the political 
sense, from the Iranian Plateau, and had been intermittently in a state 
of war with it, for not less than 900 years. Mr. Gibb, in his work 
already cited, brings out very lucidly the political and social contrast 
between Sasanian Persia and Transoxania and Tukharistan under 
Kushan, Ephthalite, and Turkish ascendency., This long-standing 
separation evidently militated seriously against the Arabs’ attempt to 
amalgamate Transoxania with Iran in a singlé empire ; and if Mr, Gibb 
is right in his contention that Transoxania virtually stood aside from 
Abu Muslim’s movement in Khurasan which overthrew the Umayyad 
dynasty at Damascus, that would certainly indicate that the 
traditional particularism of Transoxania was still a very powerful 
psychological force even after the annexation of the region to the Arab 
Empire had become an accomplished fact. On the other hand, a much 
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closer sense of affinity—based on the common inheritance of Western. 
Christianity, the Latin language and culture, and the memory of 
the Roman Empire—still existed in the seventh and eighth 

after Christ between Gaul on the one hand and ‘Spain and North-West 
Africa on the other, and the previous conquest of the two latter 
countries by the Arabs might have been expected to lead on to the — 
conquest of Gaul, if only by the mere force of momentum... In a-p, 721 
the Pyrennees were not nearly so formidable a political and cultural 
barrier as was the north-eastern rim of the Iranian Plateau. 

As compared with Gaul, again, Transoxania possessed other assets 
as well. From the military point of view, the Empire of the T'ang may 
have proved a broken reed, but the diplomatic support against the 
Arabs which the independent states of Transoxania and Tukharistan 
were constantly receiving from the Court of Chang-Ngan was at any 
rate an effective moral weapon, especially since, to the Arabs, its value 
long remained imponderable and therefore subject to over-estimation. 
The Aquitanians, Neustrians, and Austrasians, in the crisis of 
A.D. 721-32, do not appear to have received either naval assistance in 
the Mediterranean or diplomatic support at Damascus from the Court 
of Constantinople, so that both the fighting and the bluffing had all 
to be their own. In matters of topography and climate, moreover, 
Transoxania was a more difficult country than France for an invader, 
The cultivated areas were not continuous, but were separated by 
stretches of steppe and desert; the rivers, being mightier streams 
than the Garonne, the Loire, or the Seine, offered correspondingly 
greater obstacles ; and between the crossing of the Oxus at Tirmidh 
and the Transoxanian Metropolis of Samarkand there were formidable 
mountains to be traversed which had not their like at any point on the 
road from Narbonne to Tours. As for political unity, it was still hardly 
more than nominal in the Frankish dominions at this period and was 
of little account for the practical purpose of military co-operation, 
so that, even from this point of view, the Transoxanians and 
Tukharistanis were scarcely at a disadvantage as compared with the 
peoples of Gaul, while such disadvantage as there may have been was 
no doubt more than compensated by the greater vitality of local political 
life in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and the distinctly higher level of 
general civilization. 

All the foregoing considerations certainly appear to increase the 
difficulty of the problem—aunless possibly the “ higher level of general 
civilization "’ at that time to be found in Transoxania supplies the 
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clue.’ In what, after all, did the superiority, in this respect, of Trans- 
' It might, of course, be suggested that a clue is also to be found in the much greater 


distance of Gaul than that of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin from the Syrian centre of the 


Umayyad Power, and it even might be argued that this geographical difference was 
the capital factor, It is true that the distance from Damascus to Narbonne overland, 
via North Africa and the Straits of Gibraltar, is approximately twice as great ns the 
distance from Damascus overland to Merv. The significance of this fact has to be 
discounted, however, by two considerations. In the first place the north-western 
(but not the north-eastern) front was connected with the main base of the Arab Empire 
by an alternative water-route, extending along the length of the Mediterranean from 
the Syrian ports or Alexandria to Barcelona, Empurias, or Agde. It would be 


and easier (given the relative development, at that period, of land and water transport 
facilities) than the quantitatively shorter overland route from Syria to Khurasan. 
In the second place, however, it is doubtful whether the comparative difficulty or ease 
of communication between Syria and the frontier War-zones was a military factor 
of first-rate importance ; for the historical records indicate that (in the Umayyad, 
as in its predecessor the Achmmenid, Empire) imperial troops from the centre seldom 
put in an appearance on the borders, Border-campaigns, even when planned on an 
ambitious scale, were generally dependent almost entirely upon local MAn-power, 
drawn partly from Arab military colonies ( previously planted in the frontier-provinces 
of the time) and partly from loyal elements recruited among the provincial population. 
The man-power of the Arab colonies was, of course, limited; but, when an additional 
military effort was desired, the frontier commanders seem normally to have met the 
need, not by calling upon Damaseus for Arab reinforcements, but by drawing more 
largely upon the non-Arab provincial elements. The unusual strength of the Berber 
lsvies from North-West Africa and of the Iranian levies from Khurasan was a marked 
feature in the armies with which Qutayba and ‘Abdu'r-rahman invaded Transoxanin 
and Gaul respectively, For these several reasons, it would be rash to rely too much 
upon the factor of distance in seeking for an explanation of the failure of the Arabs 
in Gaul in contrast to their contemporary success in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 
Addendum.—Mr. H. A. BR. Gibb, with whom the writer har had the benefit of 
discussing the considerations advanced above, sugvests that they ought not to be 
pressed too far and that the factor of distance may have been more important than the 
writer had supposed, Without having re-examined the evidence in detail, Mr. Gibb 
is under the impression that evidence is lacking to show that the Arabs used the 
maritime line of communication, between Syria and Spain, and that such evidence as 


against Rum was not available (or, at any rate, was not used) to assist them in main- 
taining their north-western front un Gaul; and if, for this purpose, they used the land 
route, that placed their communications at the mercy of the Berbers in Africa (not 
to speak of their troubles with Rerber troops and colonists in Spain itself), In 
Consequence, Spain was being constantly left in the air, and a case of this occurred in 
a-n. 740 (that is, within the critical period after the indecisive Battle of Toure). In 
contrast to this, Hisham was able to reinforce Khurasan with troops from “Iraq after 
the Battle of the Pass (in itself, a more serious reverse than the Battle of Tours), and 
apparently with troops from Syria, as well, at the oritical moment in the revolt of 
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oxania over contemporary Gaul consist? | Undoubtedly in an 
immeasurably greater development of international trade, as might be 
expected in a region which always had been, and still was, a corridor 
of communication between surrounding societies, whereas the Gaul of 
that day was a semi-civilized region penned up in a blind alley at the 
ends of the civilized earth. That difference has an important bearing 
on our problem, for it means that the eighth century population of 
Gaul possessed no vital commercial interests which would be damaged 
or promoted by possible alternative relations between them and the 
Arab Empire. At that date they were an agricultural society, and 
little more besides—such commerce as existed between Gaul and the 
rest of the world being then largely carried on by Italians, Syrians, and 
other outsiders. Transoxania, on the other hand (as has been argued 
forcibly by Mr. Gibb), was a commercial community first and foremost. 
Her numerous and well-peopled cities could not subsist upon the local 
oasis-cultivation, the extent of which was limited by a restricted water- 
supply, however scientific the methods of irrigation. For such a 
society, international trade was not only an optional source of surplus 
profit but a necessity of existence ; and each new development of the 
struggle with the Arabs struck a fresh blow at this staple of Trans- 
oxania’s economic life. 

During the first phase of the struggle, which may be dated from 
Qutayba’s opening campaign in a.p. 705 down to a.p.-719 (by which 
year the greater part of his work had been undone through the 
unaided efforts of the Transoxanians and Tukharistanis them- 
selves), the damage to trade was evidently not intolerable. The 
commercial classes in the Oxus-Jaxartes principalities were not yet 
faced by an unprecedented situation, for the Arab Empire in this 
quarter had simply stepped into the shoes of the Sasanian Empire, 
with which the Transoxanian powers had frequently been at war. 
Harith. [For the special position of the Syrian troops, Mr. Gibb refers to H. Lammens : 
Etudes sur le Régne du Calife Omaiyade Motawia I: Beyrut, 1906 (pp. 267-8).] It is 
true that Syrian troops, with Egyptian reinforcements, were likewise sent to Africa 
in 4.D. 740 or 741, but that was for the purpose of crushing the local Berber revolt, not of 
reinforcing Spain, and in any case these troops were crushingly defeated by the Berbers 
in Moroceo, Mr. Gibb also suggests that a concentration of effort was a further factor 
in the ultimate success of the Arabs on the north-eastern front. Besides the expansion 
into the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin via the Iranian Plateau, there had been an expansion 
via the Persian Gulf into the lower basin of the Indus, and this had been at its height 
during the period of Qutayba's campaigns. On the other hand, from the time of 
Junayd's transfer to Khurasan, the Arabs merely maintained their positions in Sind, 
and the whole of their striking force in the east was directed towards the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. 
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During these earlier hostilities, the Government of Ctesiphon appears, 
on more than one occasion, to have placed embargos upon Transoxanian 
trade along routes that traversed the Sasanian dominions ; but they 
had never succeeded in dealing that trade a mortal blow, and the 
Sughdi merchants had shown enterprise and ingenuity in opening up 
alternative means of communication with their Mediterranean 
customers." Even, moreover, if their trade with the Middle East and 
the Near East were temporarily cut off, they still remained the 
monopolists of the overland route between the Far East and India, 
and the volume of this branch of commerce was no doubt sufficient to 
secure them against anything like an economic catastrophe. This was 
the situation down to A.D. 7 19; but it was altered—and, as it turned 
out, very much for the worse from the point of view of Transoxanian 
trade—when, in a.p. 720-1, the Tiirgesh nomads began to take a hand 
in the struggle between the Transoxanian city-states and the Arab 
Empire. The Tiirgesh intervened as mandatories of the Government 
of Chang-Ngan and as auxiliaries of the Transoxanians in their war of 
liberation ; and, as far as fighting the Arabs was concerned, they 
performed their task efficiently. For seventeen years they kept the 
Arab forces on the defensive, inflicted upon them several military 
disasters, and gradually forced them out of their fortresses beyond the 
River. The nominal beneficiaries discovered, however, that the remedy 
was worse than the disease. Officially, the Tiirgesh were the subjects 
and agents of civilized China: but the Chinese authorities exercised 
no supervision, and the Tiirgesh evidently behaved as nomads invariably 
do when they find themselves in military control of sedentary 
populations. The eastern trade-routes were cut; and, when the 
Tiirgesh actually crossed the Upper Oxus and began to push the Arabs 
out of Tukharistan, that must have made matters still worse from the 
economic point of view, for the insecurity was thereby extended to the 
routes between Transoxania and Hindustan. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
suzerains of the Tiirgesh had already become so incensed against their 
unmanageable vassals that they took the opportunity of the victory 
gained at last by the Arab governor Asad over the Tiirgesh Khagan in 
Juzjan and Khurasan (a.p. 737) to destroy the Tiirgesh confederacy 


* e.g. the embassy which arrived in a.p. 568 at the Court of Constantinople from 
the Khagan of the nomad empire of the Turks included a Transoxanian prince, whose 
object was to open up a trade-route north of the Caspian, and therefore beyond the 
reach of interference by the Persians. It seems probable that this embassy was sent 
on the initiative of the Transoxanian merchants, though it was headed by a repre- 
sentative of their surerain, the Turkish Khagan, 
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and to disperse the horde. It is safe to conjecture that the Trans- 
oxXanian commercial classes, on whom the direct losses had fallen, felt 
even more bitterly against the Tiirgesh than did the Government of the 
T'ang, and this explains the immediate and general success which 
attended the conciliatory policy initiated by Asad and his 
successor Naar. 

In 736 Asad appears to have come to an understanding with the 
Tranian notables of Tukharistan. The national capital of Balkh, ruined 
in the previous wars, was rebuilt, under Asad’s auspices, by the 
Tukharistanis themselves, in order to replace Merv as the seat of the 
Arab provincial administration. This step was taken by Asad the year 
before his victory over the Tiirgesh, and the succeeding year (a.p. 738) 
was signalized by Nasr's declaration of amnesty and guarantee of 
tights to the peoples of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin. The tolerance of 
non-Arab nationalities and non-Islamic religions, upon strict but not 
unbearable conditions of inferiority, was a permanent feature in the 
policy of the Arab Empire—a feature without which that Empire could 
never have achieved its astonishing triumphs. Nasr’s charter, however, 
appears to have been exceptionally favourable; and, if this was the 
fact, he was only following (of course, unconsciously) the conciliatory 
policy of Alexander in the year 328 u.c., in which policy Alexander 
himself may have been anticipated, for aught we know, by Cyrus or 
whoever of the Achwmenids first incorporated the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin in his empire! In a.p. 738 Nasr offered the Transoxanians an 
honourable escape from the terrible dilemma of political servitude or 
commercial ruin, On condition of accepting Arab sovereignty on 
not intolerable terms, they were given the prospect, not merely of 
commercial recovery, but of prosperity such as they had not perhaps 
enjoved for a millennium, If once the political objections to incor- 
poration in the Arab Empire were surmounted, there could be no 
doubt of its advantages from the economic point of view ; for, in place 
of a permanent military front upon their south-eastern border, it 
opened to Transoxanian merchants a hinterland stretching from 
Khurasan to the Mediterranean and from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic. Moreover, Arab statesmanship set itself promptly to reopen 
the trade-routes leading along the Central Asian corridor to the Far 
East. ‘Shortly after his recapture of Samarkand’ (probably in 


1 No record of this event survives, but some modern historians have conjectured 
that the Achwemenid kingdom of Persis and Susiana had already annexed Khurasan, 
Baotria, and possibly Transoxania before it overthrew the empire of the Medes. 
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4.D, 739), Nasr ‘“‘ sent an embassy to China. This was followed up in 
744 by a much more elaborate embassy, obviously intended to regulate 
commercial relations in the most complete manner possible, in which 
the Arabs were accompanied by ambassadors not only from the Sogdian 
cities and Tukharistan, but even from Zabulistan "’ [south-east of 
the Hindu Kush] “ Shash, and the Tiirgesh. Two other Arab embassies 
are also recorded in 745 and 747.” 2 The inclusion of representatives 
from Zabulistan suggests that steps had already been taken to reopen 
the overland trade-route to India. 

These facts, which have been established and interpreted by 
Mr. Gibb, satisfactorily explain the ease and the permanence with which 
the Oxus-Jaxartés Basin was incorporated in the Arab Empire between 
A.D. 737 and a.p. 741. Do they not also suggest a reason for the failure 
of the Arabs, during the same period, in Gaul? The non-commercial 
Aquitanians and Neustrians were not confronted with the same 
dilemma as the Transoxanians in dealing with the Arabs. They had 
little or no foreign commerce to lose by war with the great neighbouring 
power; in defending their political independence, they were at the 
same time defending their fields, which were the source of their 
prosperity as an agricultural population ; and by summoning their over- 
lords, the Austrasians, to the rescue, they were not exposing themselves 
to any such economic calamities as those which the Transoxanians 
incurred when they called in the Tiirgesh. 

If this line of argument is correct, the superior civilization of eighth- 
century Transoxania—in other words, her higher commercial develop- 
ment—as compared with eighth-century Gaul, was the principal reason 
why she succumbed to Arab imperialism and lost this her first 
opportunity* of founding a distinctive civilization of her own, whereas 
Gaul preserved her liberty of self-determination and so gave birth to 
that Western civilization in which we ourselves still live and move and 
have our being. 

1 H. A. R. Gibb, op. cit., p. 92. 

* The writer hopes to find a later occasion for discussing the second opportunity, 
which occurred, in his belief, between the middle of the thirteenth Christian 
century and a.m. 1513. 


STUDIES IN SEMITIC KINSHIP 
By Brexpa Z. SELIGMAN 
(Continued fram p. 68.) 

Il. COUSIN MARRIAGE 


AS cousin marriage has been dealt with eo exhaustively by Sir James 
( Frazer and also by Professor Westermarck, I feel I owe some 
apology for bringing forward the subject again. In the first place I 
must say that I put together the notes for this paper before the 
publication of either Folk-lore in the Old Testament or the new edition 
of The History of Human Marriage, and that I am concerned not with 
the problem as to how this form of marriage has arisen, but why it has 
spread as it has, and indeed is still spreading. 

The type of cousin marriage with which I propose to deal is that 
between the children of two brothers. While following Sir James 
Frazer in calling such cousins, ortho-cousins, I propose to limit the 
meaning of this word. The term ortho-cousin has been applied to all 
cousins who are not cross-cousins'; this is permissible only from 
the standpoint of our own civilization. In. order to understand the 
social organization of the lower cultures we must try to see relation- 
ships from their pointof view. So when descent is reckoned in the female 
line the children of two sisters are ortho-cousins, but the children of 
two brothers are not necessarily ortho-cousins ; in the same way when 
descent is reckoned in the male line the children of two brothers are 
ortho-cousins. The word thus corresponds to “ brother-sister "’, used 
in the classificatory sense and is a convenient term. It is true that some 
peoples use one term for brother, or sister, and all cousins; this is 
where the importance of relatives of both parents is recognized even 
if descent is limited to one side of the family only, and is almost 
certainly the result of simplification of terminology. Except for one 
doubtful case (to be considered later) the habitual marriage of ortho- 
cousins, the children of brothers, though of wide distribution, is 
dependent on the Muhammadan culture, and though this type of 
marriage is entirely at variance with the ideas of clan organization 
and exogamy prevalent in Africa, it is, nevertheless, spreading with the 
advance of Islam. 


1 Thus, Frazer: “ Tn the case of ortho-cousins the related parents are of the same 
sex, whetber both male or both female; whereas in the case of cross-cousins the related 
parents’are of opposite sexes, the one being male and the other female." Folk-lore in 
the Old Testament, vol. ii, p. 98. 
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The problem to be considered is why should ortho-cousin 
marriage gain ground thus in opposition to native prejudice, and what 
are the underlying ideas which lend it its force? For though part of 
Muhammadan custom, it is no part of Muhammadan law. In order to 
throw light on this question we must consider how this form of marriage 
arose. Sir James Frazer says that “ the preference for marriage with 
the father's brother’s daughter arose at a time when the relation of 
children to their father was not only recognized but regarded as more 
important than the relation to their mother, and when consequently, 
property descending to the male line, men had an economic motive for 
marrying their daughters to their brother's sons in order to allow them 
to share the family inheritance, In such circumstances it would 
be natural that a father should ask less for the hand of his daughter 
from his brother's son than from a stranger or even from his sister's 
son, who, under the system of father-kin, would inherit none of 
his mother’s brother's property and would not therefore have any 
advantage to offer as a match to his mother’s brother's daughter. Thus 
we can perhaps understand’ how the substitution of father-kin for 
mother-kin should lead in time to a corresponding substitution of 
marriage with an ortho-cousin, the father’s brother's daughter, for the 
old marriage with a cross-cousin, the daughter either of a mother’s 
brother or of a father’s sister, Among the Arabs, with whom the system 
of father-kin has long been established, the preference for marriage 
with the ortho-cousin, the father’s brother's daughter, is decided and 
and is perhaps gaining ground; but the evidence I have adduced 
suffices to prove that even among them this comparatively new form 
of marriage has not yet entirely ousted that old marriage with a cross- 
cousin, the daughter of a mother’s brother, of which the classical 
instance is Jacob’s marriage with Leah and Rachel.” } While agreeing 
with Sir James that the marriage of ortho-cousins is a less primitive 
custom than the marriage of cross-cousins, and therefore likely to be 
later, and that it can only have arisen among a patrilineal people, 
and recognizing the economic advantage of it, I do not consider that 
his explanation is adequate, nor can I see why he should suggest that 
with a change in the method of reckoning descent, the custom of 
cross-cousin marriage should change to the marriage of ortho-cousins, 


On the contrary, tribes practising cross-cousin marriage usually have 


t Poll-lore in the Old Testament, vol. ii, Pp. 263. The view expresaed here is supported 
by Professor Westermarck (History of Human Marriage, vol. ii, Pp. 68, n, 3) and is 
opposed to that of Robertson Smith. 
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the most definite ideas of incest (as Sir James Frazer has shown him- 
self), and there is much evidence that the change from matrilineal 
descent to patrilineal descent among African tribes has widened the 
meaning of the term incest. Among some peoples, notably the 
Baganda,' it is probable that before the change from matrilineal to 
patrilineal descent took place cross-cousin marriage was practised, 
while at the present day all consanguineous marriages are rigorously 
prohibited. Among the Nilotes also it is clear that the change in 
descent has not decreased the bars to marriage and has probably increased 
them.? Our task is thus a double one, (a) to examine the marriage 
customs of the Semites, and (b) to determine what is the psychological 
force behind this custom which has enabled it to break down and over- 
ride the laws of incest of many African tribes. 

If, as I suppose, the Arabs, an incoming people of a superior 
culture, already practising this form of marriage, looked upon it as a 
hereditary right, its adoption by peoples who were influenced by 
the Arabs, as, for example, the Beni Amer, is easier to understand than 
if the marriage were merely an economically useful custom. 

The Beni Amer have embraced the religion of the Arabs and 
accepted their law, while they have retained their own language and 
the majority of their customs that do not directly conflict with Islam, 
although the amount of Arab blood in the tribe is probably insignificant. 
Where marriage is by purchase, as it is in most parts of Africa, a young 
man may have great difficulty in procuring a wife, whereas a man of 
established position can obtain more than one easily. The young 
man has two avenues open to him, he may inherit widows, or, the 
bride-price, paid for certain of his female relatives, may fall due to 
him, and with this he may purchase a wife for himself. It is only where 
there has been considerable outside influence that a man will work to 
accumulate money to buy cattle or hoes and spears for a bride-price.* 
Now Islam, in theory at least, abolishes the bride-price ; the mah is a 


* These conclusiona are deduced from the relationship terma and avoidance 
customs given by the Rev. John Roscor, The Boganda, chap. v. 

* There is much evidence for change in mode of reckoning descent among the Lango 
of Uganda (of, J. H. Driberg, The Lango), while my unpublished material dealing with 
Dinka, Shilluk, and Acholi support the view act forth. 

* This is noteworthy among the Shilluk who in their present state of contact with 
white civilization occasionally work for money. One informant presented a typical 
instance. He had worked fora period and bought a cast net with his savinys. He 
returned to his village and caught fish for his father-in-law, but buying a canoe or 
paying his own bride-price had not occurred to him, because he depended on certain 
relatives to provide these necessities. 
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settlement on the bride and cannot be taken by her brother or any other 
relative in order that he may use it to purchase a bride for himself. 
Moreover, by Muhammedan law marriage with the father’s widow is for- 
bidden. Thus, when Africans accept Islam they have to renounce their 
two best chances of marrying, What can the Arab culture offer them 
in its stead? If it offers the hand of the ortho-cousin by hereditary 
right as a certainty, it would seem not to matter greatly whether a 
man must pay more or less for her than for another bride,’ she cannot 
be taken away by someone else before he has had time to collect the 
mahkr, which in due course he will obtain from various relatives. 
Further, Arab fathers accept a greater responsibility in providing 
a mahr for their sons than African fathers do as a rule. It would seem 
that such economic considerations, backed by the socio-religious 
prestige of Islam, have been strong enough to change the native ideas 
of incest, which the change from patrilineal to matrilineal descent 
alone fails to bring about, 

In investigating the history of the Arab type of marriage we 
naturally turn first to Babylonia. Here among the numerous marriage 
contracts that have been discovered and read there is not one that 
refers to the marriage of relatives. The names of the parents and usually 
the grandparents of both contracting parties are given. Some hundred 
Semitic contracts have been translated and also about half the number 
of Sumerian contracts. Though no law prohibiting the marriage of 
relatives has been discovered, Professor Langdon considers that the 
whole literature points to the fact that such marriages were not 
countenanced among the Sumerians, For the Semites, in later times, 
he is less positive, though on the whole he considers that had con- 
sanguineous marriages been allowed, some record of such marriages 
would have come to light. However, fresh material is being found every 
day, and negative evidence can never be taken to settle a point 
conclusively. ; 

Professor Langdon has himself translated emu rabu, literally 


‘One of the main economic obstacles to the acceptance of Christi iit Sr 
Africa is the abolition of the bride-price, for normally this returna to the family 
anda bride's brother benefits by it, If o native Christian should not demand a bride. 
price for his daughters, his son cannot raise the necessary goods to obtain a wife, A 


Christianity (at least among the younger men) than the enforcement of monogamy. 
Tt is noteworthy that among the Ashanti, where mass conversion to Christianity is 
taking place, the bride-price is practically nominal, and is to be regarded perhaps as a 
ceremonial survival. 
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“great father-in-law”, as uncle,1 but he attached no sociological 
meaning to his interpretation, Yet it seems extremely unlikely that 
people should have chosen the title for father-in-law with the epithet 
“great”, to mean uncle, merely from courtesy. If Professor Langdon’s 
rendering of emu rabw be accepted it cannot be devoid of sociological 
significance. The marriage of ortho-cousins may have already been 
customary at the time when this word came into use, in which case 
the explanation is evident, since the paternal uncle is the father- 
in-law. Nor is this an improbable supposition, for the word 
occurs only in the syllabaries of the period of Khammurabi, as 
a translation of a Sumerian word. If the translators recognized 
that the Sumerians made use of a relationship term which they them- 
selves did not possess, they might have translated it according to their 
own ideas, disregarding the Sumerian conception of exogamy. 
Although no records of Babylonian endogamous marriages have been 
found, the culture of Ur of the Chaldees was practically Babylonian, 
and Abraham had no scruples about marriage within the family for 
his sons Isaac and Ishmael. Moreover, Nahor had married the daughter 
of one Haran before the patriarchal group had left Ur, but it is not 
quite clear from the text whether this Haran was the brother of Nahor, 
or another man of the same name, though the former seems more 
probable,* 

Among the patriarchs of Israel descent was established in the 
paternal line and endogamous marriages were not only allowed but 
encouraged. Esau married Malahath, the daughter of his father's 
brother, Ishmael ; Isaac married his paternal uncle’s son's daughter, 
Rebekka ; Jacob married Rachel and Leah, his paternal grandfather's 
brother's son’s son’s daughters, but owing to his father’s marriage to 
Rebekka his wives were also his cross-cousins. Sir James Frazer ° 
looks upon the marriage of Jacob as a typical cross-cousin marriage, 
and after following the custom all round the world, concludes that it is 
reasonable to suppose that this marriage was customary among the 
Semites in the patriarchal age. Now, if as Sir James Frazer shows, 
cross-cousin marriage is invariably associated with exogamy, then 
it is clear that the marriage of Jacob was not a typical cross- 


1 “Studies in Semitic Kinship,” I. 

* Mistakes of the same kind have happened frequently, especially when writing 
the Gospels in hitherto unwritten language. A missionary who knows Dinka well 
told me that he has been horrified on discovering the native conception of words that 
he had used in his earlier days as translations of English words, 

* Gen. xi, 29. 
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cousin marriage. The Arabs to-day, though recognizing the exact 
relationship in a marriage of this kind, would still look upon 
such a cousin as the daughter of the ‘anun (the father's brother). 
Had the cross-cousin marriage been common among the patriarchs 
we should expect to find other examples. Instead of which 
we find several examples of marriages of near kinsfolk counting 
the relationship through the father, and later we see the marriage 
of Amram with Jochebed, his father’s sister, and the marriage 
of the daughters of Zelophehad with their father’s brother's sons.! 
It is noteworthy that the servant of Abraham says of Rebekka “she 
is my master’s brother's daughter" (Gen, xxiv, 48). At the present 
day any Kabashi Arab would say the same thing in like circumstances, 
the importance in his mind, as in the mind of Abraham's servant, would 
be the relationship through the father, the exact degree would be of 
no importance, Typical cross-cousin marriage (the marriage between 
children of brother and sister) excludes the possibility of the marriage 
between the children of two brothers or two sisters. On the other hand, 
the orthodox Arab marriage does not exclude any other type of 
marriage theoretically, Indeed, I was told among the Kababish that 
though the marriage with the bint ’amm, the ortho-cousin, was the best 
marriage, the next best marriage was with the bint Khal, the cross- 
cousin, Similar statements have been made for the Arabs of Egypt, 
Syria, Morocco, and Mesopotamia. I was, therefore, greatly surprised 
to find when I ‘had recorded a genealogy with fifty-seven marriages 
that marriage with the bint khal only occurred once. It seems possible 
therefore that genealogical records might show similar results in 
other Muhammadan countries.2 

Although many Arabs look upon the marriage with the father’s 


brother's daughter as the most desirable marriage, among some tribes 


this marriage is considered a right and this issoin Arabia. In Mecca, 
among the upper classes, children are betrothed in infancy. The bing 
‘amm (daughter of the father’s brother) is the proper first wife, but if she 
has disgraced herself or if she does not wish to contract the marriage the 
in ‘amm (son of the father’s brother) will divorce her formally,4 In 
Arabia Petraea the ibn ‘amm can interfere at the last moment with the 
marriage of his bint ’amm to another man. In order to circumvent the 

1 See footnote, p. 274, 

*“The Kababish, a Sudan Arab tribe: Harvard African Studica, Paria 
Africana, vol. ii, 1918: of, genealogical table and pp. 137-9. 

* L. Burkhardt, Bedouin and Wakabys, vol. i, p. 113, 

* Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka (The Hague, 1889), vol. ii, p. 107. 
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claim of the ibn *amm a man will carry off a girl and place her under 
the protection of another tribe and then return to her father 
and enter into negotiations for the marriage." In Arabia the 
authority wielded by the cousin is clearly seen in an incident related 
by Doughty. Because it was not considered correct for a husband to 
ask for a runaway wife personally, Doughty was asked to do this for 
his host. He found the woman among “her mother's kinsfolk ” and 
in answer to his request “a young cousin said, ‘I am her father, 
and Hirfa is mine, Khalil: no, we will not give her more to Zeyd.’ ” * 
Among the Arabs of Moab,* Jaussen says, “ aussitot qu'un Arabe 
ee félicite de la naissance d'une cousine, il peut se flatter en meme 
temps de l’avoir un jour pour épouse.”’” According to Janssen, the 
“ cousin ” may be the daughter of a maternal or paternal uncle; he 
quotes several examples showing how the right had been enforced 
against opposition, but unfortunately does not mention whether the 
inopportune bridegroom was the son of the paternal or maternal 
uncle, 

Robertson Smith states that at Taif a man could not give lis 
daughter to another if his brother's son asked for her, and that the latter 
can have her “ cheaper ” than another man.‘ Although this statement 
is generally made, and it would seem to be reasonable to suppose that 
if a man has a right to marry a woman he would need to pay less as 
mahr, yet we found the reverse the case among the Kababish.' Here, 
however, all our work was done among the Sheykh’s division of the 
tribe, and the large dowries paid were probably an exhibition of family 
pride. The Kawahla, neighbours of the Kababish in Kordofan, also 
declared that they paid more for a bint ‘amm than for a strange 
bride, and the few. cases that I recorded confirmed this surprising 
statement. It should, however, be remembered that according to 
Muhammadan law the mar is no longer a bride-price, but a settlement 
on the wife, 

Among the Kababish, the ortho-cousin marriage predominates. 
It was clear that no other alliance for a girl would be considered if 
there were an ifn ‘amm available for her. Further, if a lad were 
betrothed to his bint ‘amm who was considerably younger than himself, 


' Alois Musil, Arabia Petraes (Wein, 1908), vol. iii, p. 174. 

* Doughty, op. cit., vol. i, p. 236. The girl was persuaded to return by her mother's 
sister. 

? Jaousen, Confumes des Arabes aw pays de Moab (Paris, 1008), p. 45. 

* Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 163. 

* Op. cit. For an analysis of fifty-seven marringes see p. 158. 
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he could not take another wife while waiting for her to grow up. A 
bint ’amm could not be second to any other woman unless she, too, 
Were fit ‘omm to the husband! 

It would be easy to quote many more examples of ortho-cousin 
marriage among Muslims, These examples have been chosen to show 
that this marriage is not merely looked upon as economically econ- 
venient, but that a man has a right to makeit: and also that among 
some peoples the economic aspect of this form of marriage is 
disregarded. 

Tt is quite clear that in Arabia, before the time of the prophet, 
widows were inherited by the next of kin. ‘This is forbidden in the 
Koran. In the same chapter men are forbidden to marry their father's 
wives, but that this is an innovation is seen by the addition “ though 
what is passed may be allowed”. Robertson Smith writes, “ both 
passages according to the commentators refer to the same practice... 
from the mass of traditional accounts of the matter, I select... one of 
those preserved in Tabari’s great commentary. ‘In the Jahaliya, 
when a man’s father or brother or son died and left a widow, the dead 
man's heir, if he came at once and threw his garment over her, had the 
right to marry her under the dowry (mahr) of (i.e. already paid by] her 
[deceased] lord (sahib) or to give her in marriage and take her dowry. 
But if she anticipated him and went off to her own people, then the 
disposal of her hand belonged to herself.’ The symbolical act here 
spoken of is the same that we find in the book of Ruth (iii, 9), where the 
young widow asks her husband’s kinsman Boaz ‘ to spread his skirt 
over his handmaid ’, and so claim her as his wife.” 2 

Robertson Smith produces numerous examples to show that one 
woman had been married by a man and his son among both the great 
branches of the Arabs, and it is clear from the following quotation 
from Shahrastani that the custom of forming such marriages had arisen 
out of the right of inheriting widows. “The Arabs observed some of 
the prohibitions of the Koran, for they did not marry mothers or 
daughters or aunts on either side, and the grossest thing they did was 
that a man took two sisters in marriage at the same time, or that the 
son succeeded to his father's wife,” 2 Doughty gives a modern example 
of succession to the widow of the deceased by the heir, but in this 


* The Sheykh of the Kababish had two wives both banat ‘amm, but before marrying 
the second he had divorced another who was not his bint ‘omm, 

* Op. cit., pp. 104-5. 

. Robertson Smith, Op. cit., p. 107, 
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case it is the brother's son, not the son, who is the heir. The Sheykh 
of Shammar had succeeded to his brother and was then murdered by 
his brother's son, who succeeded to the Sheykhship and immediately 
united himself to the widow whose husband he had himself murdered.' 
Surely, such a marriage would have been impossible had not the 
inheritance of widows by the heir been in accordance with public 
opinion, The whole story is given and there is no suggestion that the 
Sheykh’s wife was plotting against her husband. Further evidence 
of the rights over a woman by inheritance are seen in the marriage 
laws in Morocco, “ according to the Maliki school of Muhammadans, - 
to which the Moors belong, a woman cannot be married without the 
permission of her walt (guardian), who is in the first place her son by 
a former marriage, in the second her grandson (son's son), in the third 
her father, and, in default of these, one or other of her paternal relatives 
in the following order: the full brother, nephew, grandfather, uncle, 
eousin. If she has no such relative, her walt is the qadi.”* Thus, 
although a woman always belongs to her father’s kin, not her husband's, 
yet when it comes to her second marriage, her walt, whose permission 
she must obtain, is her husband's heir. She must obtain her son or 
grandson's permission even if her own father is living. This can only 
mean that qua wife she is the property of her former husband's heir.’ 
The clearest proof of all that the marriage with the bint ‘amm was 
looked upon by the Arabs as an inherited right, in exactly the same way 
as the inheritance of widows, is brought forward by Robertson Smith. 
““ Wahidi relates that when a widow called Kobaisha came to complain 
to the prophet that she had been taken to wife against her will by 
her deceased husband's heir, who would neither do a husband's part 
by her nor let her go free, ‘ the women of Medina came to the apostle 
of God saying, we are in the very same case as Kobaisha, except that 
we have not been taken in marriage by our step-sons but by our 
cousins on the father's side,””“ It would seem that unmarried daughters 
of the deceased may have been looked upon by the heir in the same way 
as the widows of the deceased; certainly guardians married their 
wards.® In Sura IV there is no prohibition against the marriage of 


* Doughty, Arabia Deserta (1888), vol. ii, chaps. i and ii. 

2 E. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London), 1914, pp. 15-16. 

? Among Arabs generally a woman's honour concerns her own kin and only in a 
lesser degree her husband. A woman who had committed adultery might be slain by 
her father or brother, but never by her husband. 

* Robertson Smith, op. cit., pp. 101-2. 

® Robertson Smith, op. cit., p. 101. 
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wards, but injunction to treat them fairly, However, this matriage must 
have been forbidden later in Muhammadan law, for it is said that “ no 
male has any right to the custody of a female child, but one who is 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship to her "1 

Thus, in Arabia, before the time of the Prophet, the inheritance of 
widows and the marriage of heirs to their wards as well as the marriage 
of a woman by her father’s brother's son were looked upon as rights. 
Although we see all three forms of marriage (i.e. the marriage of wards, 
widows, and cousins) in existence at the same time, the two former 
being straightforward examples of inheritance, it is reasonable to look 
upon the third form as a development of the other two, 

The marriage between the children of two brothers may have come 
about in more than one way—unhappily there is no direct evidence 
of its history, If we grant that the term “father” was used in 
a classificatory sense,* then, theoretically, a man might equally have 
inherited the widow of his father’s brother or the widow of his own 
father, and the right to the former's widow might subsequently have 
been transferred to her daughter.? If this occurred with infant 
betrothal the ortho-cousin marriage would have been established. It 
is, however, unlikely that the marriage of ortho-cousins is as old as the 
classificatory use of ab in Semitic languages. Another possibility is 
that a man might have had the right to his brother's daughter and his 
son might have inherited this right or he might have transferred it to 
his son. Or assuming that the old men of the tribe were able to procure 
young wives, and a man regularly expected to inherit his father’s wives, 
the sons may have been allowed access to them,‘ and then as the feeling 
grew against this custom some compensation would be expected ; 
but the fathers could not offer their daughters instead of their wives 
because they were sisters to their sons, and so the arrangement with 
their brothers was the best the old men could do for their sons. If this 
is the origin of this type of marriage it would account for it being the 
father's duty to provide the mahr. This is certainly looked upon as a 
duty among Muhammadans, a youth is not expected to work in order 


+ Hughes, Dictionary of Islam. Art. Guardianship. 

* + Studies in Semitic Kinship ", I. 

* Tt is needless to go into the argument, but if this had been the case a similar 
development in other Semitic peoples might have been expected, in this case the change 
of words for father-in-law (“Studies in Semitic Kinship," I) would be the reverse of 
what hazactually taken place. For examples of transference of right, see H. Junod, 
The Life of a South African Tribe, vol, i, p. 233; 

* See below evidence for polyandry. 
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to earn it, and the ortho-cousin marriage is usually arranged while 
the children are quite young. It seems possible that the last two 
factors have been active in consolidating the right to the hand of 
the bint ’amm. Although there is no direct evidence that the marriage 
with the brother's daughter was ever considered a right, and the 
marriage is forbidden by Muhammadan law, yet the prohibition is 
tacitly ignored. Several examples of this marriage have been quoted 
from the Old Testament, and it is still legal among the Jews.? At the 
present day the idea of marrying the father’s widow is so repulsive to 
Muslims that I have seen an Ababda spit on the ground and turn away 
in disgust when he heard it was a custom among the Shilluk. There is 


even a word in classical Arabic, is, meaning “one who has 


married his father’s wife”, from a root meaning “ to be hateful ” ; 
it is not, however, used in modern Arabic, at any rate, in Egypt. 

For a man to marry a woman who had been divorced by his father 
is forbidden, but it may be supposed that this marriage was practised 
before its prohibition by the Prophet,* and such women are frequently 
married by a near kinsman of their previous husband at the present 
day. Doughty mentions two cases.4 All this points to the strong 
hold the inheritance of the father’s widows had on the Arabs in pre- 
Islamic days, but it cannot be supposed that the ortho-cousin marriage 
arose because Muhammad forbade the marriage with the father’s 
widow or divorced wife, for we know that it was already customary. 
Yet the absolute prohibition by Muhammadan law to the inheritance 
of widows and the guardianship of female wards who were marriageable 
(hence prohibition of marriage with wards) may have made the ortho- 
cousin marriage more popular. Thus, men who saw two customary 
avenues for obtaining wives cut off from them, may have clung to the 
third, which was still open to them, and reinforced it as a hereditary 
right. 

1 The Kababish, p. 137. 

* Rabbinical Law recommends the marriage of uncle and niece. The legal 

importance of the levirate is still recognized. A curious case océurred recently in 


Palestine ; a man who had married his brother's daughter died, it then became clear 
that legally his widow ought to marry her own fatber which, of course, she could 
not do. 

* “ And marry not women whom your fathers have married : for this is a shame, 
and hateful, and an evil way: though what is passed may be allowed.’ The Koran, 
Sura IV. It is clear that there were Believers living who had married women whom 
their fathers had married, but whether the latter were widows or divorcees it is hot 
possible to say from the passage. 

* Op. cit., pp. 466-505. 
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Robertson Smith recognized that the marriage with the bint ‘amin 
arose from the inheritance of widows, but he was so concerned to show 
the gradual evolution by means of polyandry of the patrilineal group 
from one that was matrilineal and exogamous, that he only gave 
examples of inheritance of women to show that they were part of the 
ba’al system of marriage, or marriage of dominion, which he considered 
necessarily later than the mot ‘a of matrilocal marriage, supposing that 
fraternal polyandry was a necessary stage in Arab tribal development 
before such inheritance could take place."’ Robertson Smith apparently 
did not realize that the mbheritance of widows can and does take place 


equally in matrilineal and patrilineal society, so that marriage by 


capture and the establishment of the ba’al type of marriage were not 
necessary steps leading to the treatment of women as property. The 
difference in matrilineal and patrilineal society is the identification of 
next of kin; in matrilineal society a man inherits his mother’s brother's 
widow, and if exogamy exists this form of inheritance does not interfere 
with it, even if, instead of taking the mother’s brother's wife or widow, 
& man marries her daughter instead.* Nor with patrilineal descent need 
this form of inheritance interfere with exogamy where it exists, if the 
heir iz the son, the brother, or the brother's son. But where the 
daughter as well as the wife is looked upon as being part of the property 
of her father, and the next of kin may be the father's brother's son, 
then endogamy must take place. The desire to keep property in the 
family * would tend further to break down any feeling in favour of 
exogamy, though it is perhaps incorrect to speak of this state of affairs 
as endogamy, for nowhere amongst the Semites are marriages with 
foreigners forbidden. 

} The main thesis of Kinship and Marriage may briefly be stated thus: Originally 
descent was reckoned in the female line, marriages were matrilocal, the husbands were 
merely visitors, so that a atate of society existed which is compared to Nair polyandry, 
Later, captured women were shared by a group of brothers and there existed a state of 
society comparable to Tibetan polyandry. It was during this Tibetan or fraternal 
polyandrous stage that according to his hypothesis paternity was recognized and 
property and women were inherited in the male line, 

4 Rivers has shown how cros#-cousin marriages in Melanesia came about in this 
way (History of Melanesian Society), and there is evidence for supposing that the same 
mechanism, that of transference, may have been at work in Africa, 

* The daughters of Zelophehad inherited their father's property because they 
had no brothers, and then in order to prevent the inheritance passing from tribe to 
tribe they were commanded to marry whom they thought best within the tribe of their 
father. This appears to have been a special case, and the law that arose from it applied 
to heiresses only. It is stated that they actually married their father's brother's sons ; 
this, though not accounting for the custom, shows the trend of public opinion in its 
favour. See the daughters of Zelophehad, Num. xxvi, 34, xxvi, 1-11, and xxxvi,€-12. 
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It is necessary to digress slightly from our subject in order to con- 
sider the question of polyandry on which Robertson Smith lays 80 
much stress. Robertson Smith shows that the word kanna was used for 
the wife of a son or brother, and also for own wife in Arabia, while the 
same word in Hebrew kalld means both a daughter-in-law and a spouse, 
in Aramaic a bride and apparently a sister-in-law. While Robertson 
Smith considers the anomalous use of these terms can be explained only 
by the practice of polyandry, recent work in anthropology has given us 
numerous examples of the term “ wife” being used for potential wife, so 
that a woman who is called “ wife” by a man may never be his real wife 
unless he cares to claim her, or she may be inherited by that man after 
the death of her first husband. There are conditions so closely paralleled 
in Africa that I trust I may be forgiven for going out of the Semitic 
area to illustrate these two points; both occur among people with 
patrilineal descent, Among the Shilluk a man inherits the widow of 
his father or his brother, but before his marriage he has a qualified 
right of access to these women during the lives of their husbands. 
Roscoe states that among the Bahima strict chastity of women is 
enjoined before marriage, but after marriage a man shares his wife with 
visitors, and even his own father when his father comes to stay with 
him. Fraternal polyandry is practised by men too poor to get 
individual wives.* 

While agreeing that the evidence which Robertson Smith brings 
forward points indisputably to the fact that the pre-Islamic Arabs 
did not have the same ideas of chastity for married women as were 
taught by the Prophet, far from supporting the hypothesis that 
polyandry was the general rule of marriage in Arabia, I would suggest 
that the same evidence points to it being either local or occasional. 
As we have suggested above it seems probable that those relatives who 
would inherit widows may also have had the right of access to them in 
their lifetime. Thus, the two principal arguments that Robertson 
Smith brings forward (a) that the heirs had a right to take a woman 
whom her husband had divorced," and (b) the use of one term to indicate 
different relatives, seem to refer to the inheritance of women as property 
and perhaps to rights of access rather than to polyandry. 

Among the Jews the inheritance of widows by the brother was 
established (the levirate); the inheritance of widows by the son took 

1 Op. cit., p. 161. 
* Mackie Ethnological Expedition to Central Africa. Frazer, Man, June, 1920. 


* Op. cit., p. 162. Cf. above, marriage of divorced wives by near kinsmen of the 
husband. 
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place in Israel but was disapproved. Such disapproval may not have 
been constant or may have been insufficient to stamp out the practice, 
for the state of public opinion is seen clearly in 2 Sam., chap. xvi, 
verses 2] and 22: “ And Ahithophel said unto Absalom, go in unto thy 
father’s concubines, which he hath left to keep the house; and all 
Israel shall hear that thou art abhorred of thy father; then shall the 
hands of all that are with thee be strong. So they spread Absalom 
a tent upon the top of the house ; and Absalom went in unto his father’s 
concubines in the sight of all Israel." These verses can only mean that 
the people recognized that Absalom publicly entered into his 
inheritance from his father during his father’s lifetime, and so his 
followers flocked to him while the supporters of the old king gathered 
round him.’ Thus it may be argued that it was no uncommon thing for 
a man to have access to his father’s wives, and though this was regarded 
as an abuse in later times, it could scarcely have begun as such or 
there would not be so many prohibitions against this practice. The 
meaning of the command, ‘‘ a man shall not take his father’s wife, nor 
discover his father’s skirt,” * becomes perfectly clear with Robertson 
Smith’s explanation that “to throw a garment” over a woman was 
the symbolic act for exercising rights of inheritance." The same 
prohibition occurs in Deut. xxvii, 20; Lev. xviii, 8, and Lev. xx, 11; 
Ezek. xxii, 10; Amos ii, 7 ; ‘ and in 1 Cor. v. 

Among the Jews the importance of the levirate as a legal means of 
disposal of widows must have weighed against the illegal practice of a 
son succeeding to his father’s wives. Also, settled life must have made 
it far easier for a young man to obtain a wife than it had been among the 
nomad Arabs. So it is not surprising to find that although the marriage 
with the father’s brother's daughter is permitted, it has never acquired 
the sanction of a right and actually never became a common practice. 

Although it is often stated that the ortho-cousin marriage is as 
common among the Copts as among the Muslim population of Egypt, 
genealogical records would be required to prove this before stress should 
be laid upon the point. The information that I have received from 
two educated Copts independently is that all types of cousin marriage 
are allowed among them, the marriage of ortho-cousin takes place, 


* Sir James Frazer interprets these verses in the same way, op. cit., vol. i, p, 541, 
n. 3. 

® Deut. xxii, 30. 

* Robertson Smith, op. cit., p. 105. 

* This is not a case of prohibition to marriage, but a man and his father are 
forbidden to approach the same maid. 
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but is never looked upon as a right, nor is it especially sought ; on the 
contrary, the cross-cousin marriage is preferred. Supposing that 
more careful study should establish the prevalence of the ortho-cousin 
type of marriage among the Copts, we are faced with the following 
problems :— 

(1) Has this form of marriage been introduced by Muslim influence ? 
or (2) can it be shown to have existed before the advent of the Arabs ? 

Tf the latter, has it arisen independently, or has the African ortho- 
cousin marriage spread from Egypt ? 

In considering these questions, it may be stated briefly that the 
Egyptians were not bound by any exogamous laws before Christianity, 
and we know that the marriage of near kin was not repugnant to them. 
The early Christians respected only the Levitical and Roman bars to 
marriage, stricter prohibitions came in later, but it was not until the 

‘Council of Agde in 506 that affinity and consanguinity were reckoned 
as bars to marriage. Before this time, at the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451, the Coptic Church had split from the Greek Church. At this 
period cousin marriage was encouraged in order to segregate the Copts 
and separate them from the followers of the Greek Church.’ Taking 
all this into account, tt does not seem improbable that, should the 
ortho-cousin marriage be found to predominate among Copts, this 
predominance may be due to Arab influence. Under Arab influence the 
Coptic women have adopted veiling; indeed, considering the limited 
distribution of this type of marriage, a separate origin is so unlikely as 
to be scarcely worthy of consideration. Had we no history of the Arabs 
before their conquest of Egypt, it would be possible to argue that the 
Arabs having adopted the custom of ortho-cousin marriage in Egypt 
proceeded to cause its spread in Africa. The evidence brought forward 
in this paper is sufficient to disprove this. 

Before concluding, a few words must be said about the marriage of 
the children of brothers in other parts of the world. The only other 
instances of this marriage that I have seen recorded are among & 
Bantu people “ of the interior ” of South Africa, mentioned by Theal,2 
and in Madagascar. The reference to the former is too vague to call 
for comment. The marriage in Madagascar is particularly interesting. 
The Malagassy are not Muslims, but, according to Mr. Sibree, there is 

* Tam indebted to Dr. G. Subhy for this information, who says that in spite of early 


encouragement by the Church there is no strong feeling in favour of cousin marriage 
to-day. = 

*G. MeCall Theal, The Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of Africa south of the 
Zambesi, London, 1910, p. 219, 
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a strong Arabic element in the language of Madagascar: “ Thus days 
of the week and month, terms connected with divination and astrology, 


money and commerce, and many others are purely Arabic words.”’! 
It must, however, be noted that although property appears to have 
passed in the male line, blood was reckoned in the female line, so that . 
4 Malagassy in marrying the daughter of his paternal uncle was not 
marrying a blood relative and such cousins are not true ortho-cousins. 
The marriage between the children of two sisters was strictly forbidden, 
but “ marriage between brothers’ and sisters’ children is also allowable 
on the performance of a slight prescribed ceremony supposed to 
remove any impediment from consanguinity ”’. 

Clearly, then, the marriage of the Malagassy presents differences 
to that of the Arabs. As it is associated with descent in the female line 
it cannot have the same history as that of the Arabs. It should be noted 
that the Malagassy also practised the levirate, a younger brother» 
being bound to marry the widow, children of such marriage being 
considered heirs to the deceased. Evidently, although the relationship 
traced through the mother was considered of great importance with 
regard to incest, relationship through the father was also recognized. 
Thus, though the customary marriage among the Malagassy and the 
Arabs is the same, there are two important differences in the ideas 
underlying the practice. The Arabs know they are marrying relatives 
by blood and have no objection to the idea. The Malagassy, on the 
other hand, consider marriage with blood relatives to be incest, but 
do not regard the children of two brothers as blood relatives. Both 
people recognize the inheritance of property in the male line, but 
whereas the Malagassy recognize women’s rights to property, and do 
not regard women themselves as property (as in the practice 
of the levirate the children born to the brother of the deceased 
belong to the deceased, not to his heir), it is clear that before 
the reforms introduced by Islam the Arab regarded women, both 
wives and wards, as property to be inherited. This has been 
altered by law, but it would seem that the idea is deep-seated, 
and my suggestion is that it is the permanence of the idea of 
woman as property that, with the spread of Islam, has among many 
African tribes broken down the prejudice against incest, and facilitated 
the spread of a form of marriage which would previously have been 
1egarded as incestuous by those same tribes. I believe that the change 
from matrilineal to patrilineal descent and the possible economic 


* Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. ix, 1880, p. 50. 
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advantages of this form of marriage would have been insufficient to 
break through so strong a feeling had not these tribes previously 
regarded women as inheritable property. The new form of marriage 
must have seemed an extension of the old rights of inheritance (now 
prohibited). Thus the Beni Amer and Hadendowa have since the in- 
troduction of Islam adopted the custom of marrying their ortho-cousins 
whom they address by the same term as their own sisters. In doing so 
I suggest that they were able to regard their ortho-cousins as in- 
heritable property, and as they had never regarded their own sisters in 
this light, they were able to modify their views on incest without 
outrage to their sense of right. 


Errata In “Stupres ty Semitic Kinsurpe”, I, Butierin, 
Vou. ITI, Parr I, pr. 51-68 
p. 56, col. 3, 1. 9, for didoh read didah. 
p. 56, col. 5, 1. 9, for ‘amont read ‘ant. 
pp. 59 and 60, for Buchanan Grey read Buchanan Gray, 
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SOME NOTES ON THE MATTA-VILASA 
By L. D. Barnerr 


ee farce styled Matta-vilisa-prahasana, to which I have previously 
adverted in these columns (I, iii, p. 35 ff.), seems to have formerly 
enjoyed a considerable vogue in Southern India, owing perhaps as 
much to its genuine merits as to its royal authorship. The scene in it 
where the Buddhist friar recites the Sikkhipadas is echoed in another 
play, the Bhagavad-ajjukiya ; a reference to it has been pointed out 
in my paper on the Kalyana-sdiugandhika (above, III, i, p. 35); and 
there exists an anonymous commentary upon it (Brit. Mus. Or. 9272). 
A large part of this commentary consists of ch@ya, or Sanskrit 
renderings of the Prakrit passages, As in a fairly large number of cases 
these renderings point to a Prakrit text differing somewhat from that 
printed in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, it seems worth while to 
collect them here and to reconstruct the original Prakrit readings 
which they indicate, together with some remarks on the Sanskrit 
text attested by the commentator. Such a reconstruction of Prakrit 
must, of course, be tentative: the Sanskrit renderings of the Prakrit 
may be perhaps mistaken or faultily transmitted, and even when they 
are correct we cannot be sure, with our imperfect knowledge of the 
Southern school of Prakrit, whether the Prakrit as rendered by us is 
in accordance with the rules really followed by the original author. 
Nevertheless, the effort seems worth making; and with these 
reservations I offer the following notes. The references are to the 
pages of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 
p. 2, 1. 8. Leg. taha evva. Comm. tathaivam (corrige tathiiva). 
Ib., 1. 14. Leg. piakkhaniaam. Comm. priyakhyanitakam. 
p. 3, 1. 3. Leg. kim dani ayy@na nadaam nadaidavvam. Comm. kim 
idinim aryéna nitakam natayitavyam. 
Tb., Hl. 6-7. Leg. ama imassim . . . bhanidamhi. Comm. ama ity 
anuvadé, asmin paksapati mé képah, yénabhipraydnuripam 
bhanitasmi. 
Tb... 8. Leg. jena imaé kidié attinam evvam paasaissadi. Comm. 
yénanaya krtya atmanam évam prakaéayisyati. 
p. 6, 1. 8. Leg. nimahééna abhidhidum. Comm. namadhéyéni- 
bhidhatum. 
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Tb., IL 9-10. Comm. yas tvaydparidhyati sa madédayah sulabha- 
padaskhalitah, The reconstruction of the text here is not quite clear 
to me. 

Ib., 1. 14. Leg. mi ma evvam bhaavam mama karanidd. Comm. 
ma ma évam bhagavan mama kiranat. 

p. 7, 1.1. Comm. dhirna dhirna namah Sivayéti tésam samayé agih, 

Tb., Il. 7-8. Leg. annaha mokkhamaggam vanpaanti. Comm. 
anyatha moksamirgam varpayanti. 

p. 9,11. Leg. bhikkhavibhags. Comm. bhiksivibhigah. 

p. 10, 1. 3. Leg, bhavam. Comm. bhavan. 

p. 11,1. 9. Leg. kavilam bhavé. Comm. kapalam bhavét. 

Tb, 1 12. Leg. nahi annésananimittim savvam evva, Comm, 
nahi anvésananimittam sarvam éva, 

p- 12,1. 5-8, The Comm. reads: paficasugandhédbhédhitam [ste /] 
. ++ SUMipinan ca na drstam. 

Th., 1. 9. Leg. pekkhissadi. Comm. préksisyati. 

Th., Ul. 11-12. Leg. itthiapariggahasuravanavaanani. Comm. 
striparigrahasurapainavacanini. 

p. 13, 1.2. Leg. vissatthapurisasamearé. Comm. vigrabdha- 
purusasaticaré. 

Tb., ll. 7-8. Leg. Slambidam samasddia. Comm. avalambitam 
samasadya. ‘ 

Tb., . 11. Leg. ayi Eampavisi. Comm. ayi Ekampavisi dustakapali 
ag Ekampavasi Ekampikhyasivaksstré vastum dilam asya.! 

p. 14, 1 1. Leg. kavaliaiisa mai ma evvam vattum. Comm. 
kapaliképisaka mai ma évam vaktum. 

Ib., L 13. Comm. idam samvrtam satyam ; printed text idam tat 
sam Vvrtasatyam. 

p- 15, 1.1. Leg. hah dhirta. Comm. hah iti kradhé. 

Tb. 1. 9. Leg. santam santam pivam. Comm. éantam éintam 
papam (cf. p. 7, 1. 14). 

1 Htampa (Etamba) is the same as Ebimbara-ndtha, a title under which Siva 
is worshipped jn Conjevaram. ‘The great and principal temples of the town 
are now only three. The oldest of these is that dedicated to Siva under the name 
of Yékambara Nddar or “lord of the one Aether”. It is the headquarters of the 
Adwaitam, or ‘ Nondualistic’, doctrine... The object of worship in the holy 
of holies isalingam ... This is probably the oldest building in the town, . . 
Its origin probably dated from a very humble village shrine. There are even 
allusions in the Stalapurdna to its having sprung from a mango tree, .. The 
earlier portions were, no doubt, as tradition asserts, the works of the Chola 
kings,” ete. (C. 8. Crole, Manual of Chingleput District, pp. 111-12.) There is 


also a cult of Ekimbara-nitha at Omandur, in Musiri Taluk, Trichinopoly District, 
and perhaps elsewhere, 
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p. 16, 1. 3. Leg. ganhadu bhavam. Comm. grhnitu bhavan. 
Th., 1. 5. jpn ettha khu és6 disd. Comm. atra khalu ésa digah. 
Tb., 1. 7. Leg. duttha kudé dé édini bhiadhéani. Comm. dusta 
kutas be san bhigadhéyani. 
Th., . Leg. idainim pi dé patthi karuna. Comm. idinim api té 
nisti karuna. 


Th., L. 13. Comm. ignores vi. 

p. 17,1. 3. Leg. kattha kavalam. Comm. kasmin kapalam. 

Ib., 1. 12. Comm. dhvamsa gaccha. 

p. 18, L 4. Leg. utthéhi uvasié utthéhi. Comm. uttigtha upasike 


Ib., ll. 89. Leg. dhammé khuaam amhiam?! visamapadidinam 
anukampa. Comm. dharmah khalv ayam asmaikam visamapatitanim 
anukampa. 

Ib., 1. 14. Conmun. ignores dukkham dukkham. 

Ib., l. 17. Comm. abrahmanyam brahmanésv asadhu vartaté. 

p. 19, 1. 9. Comm. asmacchatrupaksam. 

Ib., 1. 11. Leg. bhaavam tuvam pi na anasi. Comm. bhagavan 
tvam api na janasiti prasné lat. 

Ib., 1. 15. Leg. buddham dhammam. Comm. buddham dharmam. 

p. 20, 1.3. Leg. bhé buddhavaanam. Comm. bhd buddhavacanam. 

p. 21,1. 5. Leg. hah ké nrtyati. Comm. hah iti krédhé. 

Ib., 1. 8. Leg. bhé bhaavam. Comm. bhé bhagavan. 

Tb., 1. 9. Comm. ignores bh acikkhadu bhaavam. 

p. 22. 1. 9. eg. kamalisanasisakavilinubhavassa. Comm. 
kamalisanasirsakapalinubhavasya. 

p. 25, 1. 3. Leg. santhanapariminam diva kahéhi. Comm, sams- 
thinaparimanam tavat kathaya, 

Ib., 1. 5. Leg. akkisimi bhavantam. Comm. akrééimi bhavantam. 

Tb., 1. 6. Leg. ganhadu ganhadu bhavam. Comm. grhnitu grhnatu 
bhavan. 

Tb., 1. 8. Comm. ignores danim. 

Ib., 1.15. Leg. karunianam. Comm. karupikanam. 

p. 24, ll. 1-2. Leg. “vibhavadariddakavaliassa. Comm. “vibhava- 
daridrakapalikasya. 

Ib., 1. 10. Leg. hohi. Comm. bhava. 

Th., lL. 15. Leg, dhavai. Comm. dhavati. 

Ib., 1. 17. The Comm. translates dantani of the text by dantani, 
which shows that he regarded the word as neuter, though Sanskrit 

' Or amidvam, See W. Printz, Bhdsa's Prakrit, p, 29. 
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grammar demands masculine gender. Those who may challenge 
this view, and, in defiance of the dictum of Hémacandra liigam 
alantram (iv, 445), would see in dantd@ni an instance of the alleged 
mase. plur. accus. in -@ni (ef. W. Printz, Bhdsa’s Prakrit, p. 26), will 
do well to note and perpend the indubitable masc. plur. accus. 
mahilaé on p. 25, 1. 15, as well as the list of masculines converted to 
neuters in Dr. Thomas's edition of the Béarhaspatya-artha-sastra 
(Lahore edition, p. 20). 

Ib., 1. 18. Leg. ummattaé. Comm. unmattaké. 

p. 25, 1.1. Leg. dilattanéna kaham maé daha vildham kalédi. 
Comm. Siiratvéna katham maya saha virédham kardsi. 

Tb., ll. 2-3. Leg. giimaSiigaragalam aluhia . .. ddganéna padibhafijia 
Elavanam gahidé éaéudé timingalé. Comm. grimastkaragalam 
fruhya . . . évaganéna pratibhafijya’ diravatam grhitah sasutas 
timitigalah | grimasikarah kukkurah tasya galam kantham gaganam 
utpatiténa mayi évaganéna saha Airavatam pratibhaijya grhitah 
sasutas timiigalah ity unmattapralaipal. 

Tb., ll. 45, The text indicated by the Comm. is obscure and perhaps 
corrupt. He writes: Hanumata @s4 musalasamavigélalambahasté 
darduré mé éaktih | athava kim mama trailokyaviditaparakramasya 
éaktya kiryam ? 

Ib., Il. 6-7. Leg. vam diva kalidéam. Comm. évam tavat karisyé. 

Tb., 1. 8. Leg. hi ha malidemhi malidemhi bapphéna. Comm. 
ha ha malité ‘smi malitd ‘smi baspéna. 

Tb., IL 9-10. Leg. bhé dutthadilaabhattaé Vasudévassa bhaiingé 
khu aham Bhimagénaééa Ghatukkacé via. Comm. bhd dustadaraka- 
bhartarah Vasudévasya bhaginéyah khaly aham Bhimasénasya 
Ghatétkaca iva. 

Ib., L. 13. Leg. vaganti. Comm. vasanti, 

p. 26, 1 1. Leg. kaham pund vi mam talenti. Comm. katham 
punar api mim tadayanti. 

Ib., L 2. Leg. ma mam tiléha. Comm. mi mam tadayatha. 

Ib., 1. 3. Leg. uvaharimi. Comm. yavad énam upsharimi 
pijayami | asya nayisyé kapilam iti sah. 

Th., 1. 12. Leg. maé ahiadam. Comm. maya adhigatam. 

Ib., 1.13. Leg. bhavam. Comm. bhavan.? 

p. 27, 1.5. Ley. bhaavam evvam édam. Comm. bhagavan évam 
etat. 

* Wrongly written in the MS, pratibhamjyé, 


* After this the Comm. gives the words bhagaran mastakena randdémi, pointing 
toa Prakrit bhaavam matthagna vanddmi, whieh is notin the printed text here, 
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p. 28, |. 2. Leg. 4uvannadréna kidam. Comm. suvarnakaréna krtam. 

Th., 1. 4-5. Ignored by Comm. 

Ib., 1. 8. Leg. tumhiam? ummattaa | édam déia (?) daliéémi 
ummattaattanam. Comm. yusmikam unmattakih | yusmakam 
putri unmattakih | Gtad dattvd daréayami unmattakatvam. 

Tb., 1. 14-15. Ignored by Comm. 


4 NOTE ON THE TEXT OF KALYANASAUGANDHIKAM 
By L. D. Barxetrr 

M* K. RAMA PISHAROTI, M.A.,.has very kindly reported to me 
the readings of the MSS. of the Kalyanasaugandhikam in the 

library of the Sanskrit College at Trippoonithura, and I gratefully 

present the most important of them as a supplement to my provisional 

edition of that play in this Bulletin, Vol. IV, p. 33 ff. They are as 

follows :— 

p. 36, 1.3: omit parikramya; ib., 1.4: pravisya nafi; ib., 1. 6 
ajfiiaptah ; ib., 1.7: Kaham only ; ib.,1 9+: prajiidgunéna ; ib., 1. 12: 
kavindrah; ib., 1.14: sandaréayéti; ib., Il. 15-16: Sudhdhaappahu- 
dinam puevakavinam muttud . . . ahinivésé; ib., Il. 27-8: omit 
Brahmani éhy éi. p. 37, 1.4: wditah ; ib. 1.5: munijanah ; ib., 1.7: 
dmukhah for sthapand ; ib., 1.12: sphanditadurbalam (read spanditad*); 
ib., l. 14: naddhé for mugdhé; ib., 1 16: adhdhidé maggd . . . sa 
védand ; ib., 1.18: mahdn praydsah; ib., 1. 24: -vilasat- for -eismalass 
ib., 1. 26: Kaham puna . . . anukampanidvaththam: ib., 1. 32: 
parikramyérdhvam avalokya, p. 38, 1. 3: anupadam api garvam ; 
ib., 1.5: vyatitakilaprayascitiam ; ib. 1.6: samapayisyavah ; ib., 1.15: 
Gandhamadanamahasailéndram ; ib., |. 16: omit avalakya; ib., 1. 22: 
add (avalékya) before Ahé; ib., |. 27: omit Parikramya; ib., 1. 28: 
atiramaniya’ ; ib., 1. 30: gitam; ib. 1 33: add (smrtea) before 
Aim. p.d9,1.1: read (parikramya sparsam rapayan). Ayé sannihiténa; 
ib,, 1.2: omit Tatha hi; ib., 1.7: before Jdam add Tad asya margam 
anusardmi (parikramydvalékya saharsam). Saphala mé parigramah ; 
ib., 1.12: bhramarakameaydir ; ib., 1.14: madhurasayutam ; ib., 1.15: 
upahardmi (pugpipacayam kylvd sagarvam). Bhoh: ib., 1 19: 
jivalékajivagrahana-; ib. 1. 21: -sa@ugandhikdpaharanajanite- ; 
ib., 1. 23: Api ca for Tha hi; ib., 1. 27: kardmi: ib., 1. 28: Bhé 
raksasa . . . pralapyasé (sic!); ib., 1. 29: khale ayam: ib., 1. 30: 


1 Or temidnam: cf. above, note on p. 18, Il, 8-9. 
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read punar abhimukham, omit Re ré, and for raksasdpagada read 
Bhavatu manusdpasada: ib., 1. 36: Manyé maya haté myta-. p. 40, 1.1: 
Ahaha... raksasGn hanisyanti : ib., 1.3: Bho réksasa; ib,, |. 10: 
navimbu ; ib. 1.13: omit ré re; ib., 1, 25: "smi, idanim pratinivyttah, 
(Tatah...); ib., 1. 28: nd; ib., 1. 29: gatégatam : ib., L 32: omit 
(sasambhramam); ib., 1. 33: ducvinidéna vaind paripidiamanam- 
manna teandavdirind (sie 1). =p. 41,1 1: omit ésa; after (grahanam 
natayited) add Priyé: ib, 1. 9: Ayam anukilah - ib., 1, 13: édam... 
“parinaham ; ib., 1.15: Idam atidiratead ; Ib. 1. 18: kulaparvatah ; 
ib., 1. 19: omit stage-direction ; ib., 1. 20: Amma savvam mahamtam 
savouttam (wilékya); ib., 1. 29; { Pravamya). Nama. p. 42, 1. 4: amhd for 
tha vi; ib., 1.5: sdhu disat ; Ib, 1.7: amplimbu-...-gana; ib., 1,12: 
-ththanidagabhiré . , , mam pidat; ib., 1. 17: gajéndrah; ib., 1.18: 
pamads 6°; ib., 1.19: omit Sakhi; ib., l. 20: ~mani- for -aphdtika- : 
ib., 1.21: anayar: ib., 1, 26: élam ; ib., |. 29: avasam ayé. p. 43, 1.1: 
wibhinna-: ib. 14: Nadi kifieid tha: ib., 1. 11: -bhiiméé for vahnes : 
ib., L. 15: ménusapasd...nah; ib. 1,19: arunamsangaih ; ib., 1. 24: 
Tad ayam; ib. |, 25: ~pratigta- (sic!); ib. 1. 29: idam for 
abhidhinam ; ib. 1. 31: Ham for Hanta; ib., 1. 35: dagdha yena 
pura divakarakardir asprsta-. pP. 44,15: vadisyati raja nah: ib., 1.9: 
apanésyami . . . purusddhama; ib., 1. 13: yasyamah; ib., |, 22: 
samyanta ; ib. 1.23: Aha hata maydpi sapinditabaléna; ib., 1. 36: 
before Vidyadharah add (alah pravisati vidyddharah, dvaydr anfaram 
Ppravisya nivirayan), and omit following stage-direction; the words 
Hanuman .. . upasthitam should be printed as a verse. p. 45, |. 3: 
omit stage-direction; ib., 1, 7: omit idam; ib., 1. 9: saprasrayd® ; 
ib., 1. 15: omit first dssva; ib., 1, 18: aahacari ; ib., Il. 21, 23, 31: 
Ubhau for Bhimah :; ib., 1.26: prépitah ; ib., 1. 31: omit Bhoh ; 1b., 
I. 33: Adya for Aham; ib., |. 84: anayor. p. 46, 1. 2: add Ha 
bhaktajanavatsala kim na janigé?; ib, 1.11: varam iva: ib., 1. 16: 
mayédya; ib. 1.18: sa for fam; ib., 1. 20: Dhiré khalu bhavan 
ndityartham : ib., |, 22 - idantm prakptistha, omitting Kumara; ib., 
1 25: cétah for manah ; ib., 1, 29: -vikGrarusitan. p. 48, 1.10: omit 
Arya; add Kutah after anugrahah ; ib., 1.11: iva mé;.ib., 1. 15+ omit 
Nanu; read Srétavyam Kila; ib., 1. 22: after rocaté read Gacchaty 
bhavan punardarsanaya, VIDYADHARAH. Badham (niskrantah) ; 
ib., 1.25: Ubhau parikramya ; ib., 1. 26: ~nikatavati (sic !); ib., ll, 28— 
30: omit Hanuman’s speech; ib., 1. 31: omit Parisvajati: read 
Gsramastha pravisati ; ib., 1. 32: atend of line add (Ubhav upasrtya) ; 
b., 1.33: BHIMAW for URHAY. p. 49, 1. 6: instead of line as printed 
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read DRAUPADI, Anuggahidamhi. HANUMAN. Kumara asva, ete. ; 
ib., IL. 8-9: mad édajjdtham " tellaka-; ib., 1.10: ata éedinam alisahase ; 
ib., L 11: aund mé manérahd; ib., ll. 13-14: Savvam sunddu ayya. 
Nivulasamadnam mama qahdnam dévisurasamgamasamd samardgamo 
bhavissidi; ib, IL 16-17: Tassim abadhdhadikhkha  tassa 
gandhappamédabahulamtanamdagguna (sic |) ayyd vivadam harissiditti, 
soadhdhiavvdéna maé evvam kidam; ib., ll. 18-19: Vididam evva, 
ayyadassanasuham uvavadiantié maé saved Ndradamunéndpi (sic |) 
vibuhabhavanagaé Ajjuné padsidé; ib., 1, 22: kim aparam jaha 

vaccanadé Janaki tah@ ripuvaccenadé aham pi rakhkhidaved ; 
ib,, 1. 23: Idam for Kim; omit Vada. p. 50, Il 1-2: Esd mé panad, 
bhattund Ajjunassa ranabhiimié vattamayassa dhuajé samnilidéna 
ayyatna uggappanadéna sakhkhdhidawvd sattusahhd (read -samghd) ; 
ib., 1. 3: Bhavatu, vam tavat karisyé. Patya; ib., 1.5: kartdsmi tan 
firjaghanaprakdsah ; ib., LG: tatkétu-; ib., IL 9-10: priyénditam 
svikpla-; ib., 1.11: abhydéaga; ib., 112: -hitas .. . prapsyasi; ib., 
1.13: AnuggahidamAs ; ib. 1.17: pi kptldgasi; ib., 1.18: tat for vah ; 
ib., L 25: nrpah savijayd "yam, and as alternative nrpé ‘py anugaldyur. 

The MSS. regularly in Prakrit passages denote a double consonant 
by writing it.singly, preceded by the sign of repetition (a small circle 
with a stroke below it); hence they occasionally confuse a double 
consonant with an anusedra and consonant (e.g. p. 41, |. 20: 
mahamiam; p. 49,1. 8: édajjaham; |. 17, sdadhdhia-; p. 50, 1. 2: 
sakhkhohidavvd, sahha). 

These readings in general agree with the longer recension which I 
have denoted by B. Some of them supply obviously necessary 
emendations of the text. A few are due to errors ; and a large number 
are simply variants, due to arbitrary alteration of the working. 

Pandit Venkatarama Sarma has favoured me with some corrections 
and suggestions, among them being the very probable emendation 
rajyasukham on p. 46, 1. 28. 


1 Perhaps to be corrected to fam jdmdam, 
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GLOSSARY OF HINDI PHONETIC TERMS 
By T. Graname Bairey, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 


aeons is an attempt, made so far as I know for the first time, to give 

a Hindi translation of all the more ordinary phonetic terms in 
use at present. Doubtless the list could have been enlarged by the 
inclusion of rarer words, but such a course might have lessened its 
utility. The phonetic words or phrases have been taken for the most 
part from a work by Professor Jones. They number about 180. A 
few of the Hindi equivalents will be recognized as common in works on 
grammar. They do not, however, carry one far. For the rest I have had 
to put down the words which seemed to me best to express the required 
idea. Pioneer work of this description is always capable of improve- 
ment. It should be undertaken not by an individual but by a learned 
committee. 

The attention of students is drawn to a few points :— 

(1) These phonetic terms are intended to apply to any and every 
language. They do not specially refer to Hindi or Sanskrit. It follows 
that a term which suits Hindi may have to be discarded because it 
does not suit English or French or other languages, e.g. akgar for 
“ syllable ”’. 

(2) Old words used by Hindi grammarians must be used with a 
changed connotation and denotation. Thus, it is natural to use svar 
for vowel, but modern phonetic science will not admit that rv d,lare 
vowels. Again, ghos seems to be the best word for “ sonant ”, and it 
must therefore apply to sonant vowels, but it may be questioned 
whether any Hindi grammarian ever contemplated this extension of 
its meaning. 

(3) Spelling: I have aimed at spelling words as they are ordinarily 
pronounced in conversation by men of moderate education. There are 
one or two harmless deviations from this ; § and s have the same sound 
to-day in Hindi. Some may criticize the employment of », but in my 
own pronunciation I always distinguish between n and n, and 
some Indians do so. Sanskrit scholars will object to my venturing to 
alter hoary Sanskrit spellings, but before they hold up their Sanskritic 
hands in horror or lose any Prakritic hair I would beg them to con- 
sider that there is no more reason for giving Hindi words an ancient 
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dress than there is for using in English such forms as knihte, briddes, 
constantia, societas, discipula, telegramma, geologia, and others. 
In English we never dream of spelling tatsame or semi-tatsams after 
their Saxon, Latin, or Greek originals ; we feel that we have as much 
right to alter them to suit our modern requirements as we have to alter 
any tadbhav. Hindi has the same right. ; 

(4) Sanskrit words: I have not wholly avoided Sanskrit words. 
Some are rooted in grammatical terminology, and are understood by 
those who are likely to study phonetics. In protesting against every 
attempt to make Hindi a handmaiden to Sanskrit we must conserve 
the power it has of taking words from Sanskrit or any other language 
and assimilating them for its own purposes. Three Indian scholars 
who wrote in Hindi a large three-volume History of Hindi Literature, 
have some splendid pages on this subject. I give a translation of one 
or two sentences :— 

“ Hindi is the simple language of the people. (If it is rendered 
difficult by the adoption of Sanskrit forms) the only possible result will 
be that Hindi, like Sanskrit, will be numbered ariong dead languages. 
It is our sacred duty to save it from such a fate.” After giving examples 
of words which may correctly be spelt in several ways, they proceed : 
“Proud Sanskrit scholars may turn up their noses and raise their 
eyebrows at these forms, but Hindi fearlessly uses them all and will 
continue to do so. The truth is that the correct forms of words are 
those which people of ordinary education use in speech. If anyone 
writes other forms, we certainly admit them as a concession, but we 
have no hesitation in calling them improper, We hold that there is no 
harm in using new forms, and as regards sandhi we assert that Hindi 
is at perfect liberty to disregard it or conform to it at will.” These are 
brave words, and they are wise words. Let it not be forgotten that 
Sanskrit is dead, Hindi lives. 


VocaspuLary oF Hinp: Pusoxeric Terms 


accent, see “‘stress“*; tonic 
accent, fichiat batdnevald bal, 
uchchta siichak bal,m.; quanti- 
tative accent, parimdn siichak 

affricate (consonant), 
sangharsi (vyanjan). 

alphabet, varnmala, f. 


spars- 


alveolar, masiire ka. 

artificial palate, see “ palate", 

aspirate, aspirated, aspiration, 
mahdpran, m., h-kdr Ki dhvani 
(wala), 

back, pichhe, pichhe ka. 

back of tongue, jibh ka pichhla 
bhdg, m. 
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back vowel, pichhe ki svar, m., 
pichhla svar. 

bilabial, dond héthd ki, dvyosthya. 

blade of tongue, jibh ha phal. 

breath, sds, f., $vas, m. 

breathe, sis lena; breathe out, 
sds chorna. 

breathed sounds (so-called), see 
* voiceless ”*. . 

broad transcription, sadhdran lipi 
(f.) or lekKhan (m.). 

cacuminal, see “ retroflex "’. 

cardinal (vowel), mukhya svar, m.: 
pradhdn svar. 

change, n., vikdr, m.; v. badalnd. 

class (of letters, sounds, ete.), 
varg, m. 

clear |, sdf l-kar, m. 

close vowel, sakra svar, 

compound, adj., sdyuke, 

consonant, vyaiijan, m. ; 
“ affricate ”, “ plosive ™. 

consonantal vowel, vyaiijan svar, 
m. 

dark |, mota I-kar. 

dental, dantya, dantéd hi; see 
“labio-dental”, “* post-dental”, 
“ pre-dental ”’. 

devocalization, aghos karna or 
hond. 

dialect, upabhdsd, f£., boli, £. 

diphthong, do jure hue evar, 
dvisear, m., yaugik svar, m. 

divide, banind, vibhakt karnd. 

division, bhadg, m., vibhag, m. 

drum of ear, kan ha patah, m. 

ear, kan, m.; see “ drum ™. 

epiglottis, dvarn ka dhakna, m. 

experimental (phonetics), kal wala, 


bee 
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explosion, bhak, f. 

food-passage, ann Ki nali, f. 

form, abar, m. 

forward, dge, age ka. 

fricative, ragarnevald, sangharsi. 

friction, ragay, £., saighars, m. 

front of tongue, jibh ka agla bhag. 

front vowel, dge ka svar, agla svar. 

glide, satkramak, m.; see “ off- 
glide”, “* on-glide ™, 

glottal, glawtis ka; glottal stop, 
hameza, m. 

glottis, glautis, f. 

gum, nasird, m. 

guttural, gale ka, kanth ka, 
kanthya; back guttural, silva 
miiliya (vyaijan, m.) ; gutturo- 
labial, kanth aur hotha ka, 
kanthausthya, gutturo-palatal, 
kavth aur talu ka, kanth-talavya. 

half-close (vowel), adh sakra, adh 
sankuchit. 

half-open, adh khula. 

high vowel, @ichd svar, uchch svar: 
this may mean “ high voice ” ; 
when there is danger of mis- 
understanding, we may say 
iiche sthan ka svar, 

intonation, sur, m. 

inwards, bhitar. 

inverted sounds, see “ retroflex ”’, 

labial, Adthd ka, osthya. 

labio-dental, danté aur hotha ki, 
dontaugthya; see “ bilabial ”, 
“ guttural ”, 

language, boli, f., bhasa, f. 

larynx, érds yantr, m. ; eds ka 
yantr. 

lateral, ek or ka, or ka. 

lax (vowel), dhila (svar). 
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length, lamba, f. 

letter, aokchhar, m., aksar, m., 
varn, ™m. 

lip, hoth, m.; lip-rounding hetho 
ko gol karnd, hotha ki golai, 
Aothd ka barhand, 

long, lamba, dirgh. 

low (vowel), nigha (svar), 

lung, phephra, m. 

membrane, jhilli, f, 

mid (vowel), bic ka, madhipa 
(sear). 

mixed (vowel), misrit (svar). 

monophthong, ek svar, m., miil 
svar, §uddh svar, maulik svar : 
see “* pure ”, 

mouth, miA, m. 

mouth cavity, mah ka Khol, 
mukh-vivar, m 

narrow transcription, byaurevdr 
lekhan (m.) or lipi (£,). 

nasal, sanundsik, anunasik. 

nasal cavity, nak ha khol, nasa 
vivar, m., ndsikd vivar, m. 

nasalization, sdnundsikta, f. 

natural, prakritik, svabhavik. 

nature, prakyiti, f., seabhdo, m. 

neutral (vowel, etc.), wddsin. 

nose, ndk, f.; see ““ nasal”, ete. 

off-glide sankrémak ka disra 
bhag, paschat sahkramak, m., 

on-glide, satkramak ka pahla 
bhag, pire saikrdmak, m. 

open (vowel), khuld (svar). 

organs of speech, bhagan ke aig 


OT «eye, 
outwards, bahar. 
palatal, talu kd, talavya; see 
ce guttural bie 
palate, talu, m.; artificial do., 
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bandvati talu, kritrim tal: 
hard do. kathin talu: soft 
do., Komal talu. 

phoneme, dhvani fren, f.: no 
accurate word, “ fonim,”’ m., 
may have to be used. . 

phonetic, dhvanyatmak, dhwvani- 
édstrik, dheanitattvik. 

phonetic sign, dhvanydimak sanket. 

phonetic theory, dhvanisastril: or 
dhvanitattvuk siddhant, m. 

phonetic transcription, dhevan- 
yatmak lekhan (m.) or lipi (£.). 

phonetics, dhvaniddisir, m., dhvani- 
tattea, m. 

pitch, sur, m., dio, f., fein 
nichdi, f., uchehta, £. 

place (of utterance), sthan, m., 
bhisan sthdn, m. 

plosive consonant, spars vyaiijan. 

post-dental,  paschat — dantya, 
pichhle dainté ka, 

pre-dental, pire dantya, agle danta 
ka. 

prefix, wpasarg, m. 

pronunciation, uchehdran, m. 

pure (vowel), duddh (svar, m.), 

: net (svar), maulik (svar): see 

“ monophthong ”’. 

quadrilateral (of yowels), (sara 
ka) caturbhuj, m 

quantity, see “ length ", 

resonance chamber, nad vivar, m 
see “* sonority ”’. 

retroflex, muirdhanya; inverted 
vowel, mirdhanya svar, m. 

rolled, see “ trilled ”, 

rounded (vowel), gol or barha hud 
(svar). 


rounding, golat, gol karn@; inner 
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do., pichhe ki golai; outer do.. 
dige ki golat. 

semi-vowel, adh svar, m., antasth, 

sentence, vakya, m. 

short, chhota, hrasv. 

shortening, chhota karna, hrasv 
karna. 

sibilant, dsam, fism. 

sign, sanket, m. 

significant, jis se arth mé bhed 
ho, arth-stichak ; non-significant, 
jis se arth mé bhed nahi, arth- 
stichak nahi. 

sonority, sundi, f. 

sound, dhvani, f. 

speech, bhdsa, f., bhdsan, m.; 
speech-sound, bhasa dhvani, f. : 
speech-mechanism, bhasan 
yantr, m., vdk-yantr; speech- 
basis, kist ki apni prantik ya 
sthanik boli. 

spreading of lips, mah caura 
karnd, mah phailand. 

standard pronunciation, prama nik 
uchehdran, m. 

stop, thakrdo, m.;  stop-con- 

. sonant, see “ plosive ". 

stress, bal, m.; sentence stress, 
vakya bal: one must trust 
to the context to distinguish 
this meaning from the other 
possible one, * power of speech”; 
syllabic stress, .dabd ke kisi 


bhag par bal; word stress, 
ahd bal ; to stress, bal dena (ko) 
bali karnd (ko). 

stressed, bali. 


subsidiary cardinal vowel, diisri 
Sreni_ ka mukhya (or pradhan) 
svar. 


YOu. I. PART ft. 
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suffix, pratyay, m. 

surd, see “* voiceless "’. 

syllabic, sabd ke kisi bhag ka; 
see ‘‘ syllable ”. 

syllable, no word, use bhag, m., 
fabd ki bhag; aksar, letter, 
will not meet the case of words 
taken from English, French, 
and other non-Sanskritic 
languages. 

teeth-ridge, masiiyra, m. 

tense, faving. ; 

throat, gala, m. 

tip. of tongue, jibh KZ nok, f., 
jihvagra, m. 

tongue, jibh, f.; base or root of 
tongue, jibh Mi jar, jihvd mil, 
m.; see “back”, “ blade", 
“ front”, “ tip”. 

tongue-tip trill, 7ibh Mi nok ka 
hampan, jihvagra kampan. 

tooth, ddnf, m.; see “ teeth- 
ridge ”’. 

triangle (of vowels), (svar ka) 
tribhey, m. 

trill, n., kampan, m.; v. i, 
kimpnad; v. t., kampédnd; see 
“uvulartrill”,““tongue-tip trill”. 

trilled consonant, kampan 
vyaiijan, m. 

triphthong, trisvar, m.; fin jure 
hue svar. 

unaspirated, alppran; jis mé 
h-kar nahi, 

unrounded, anbarha, gol nahf. 

unstressed, nirbal, balhin, durbal ; 
see “‘ weak "’, 

unvoiced, see “ voiceless *’, 

uvula, ghantika, f. 

uvular, ghantika ka, ghantikavala. 

20 
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uvular consonant, 
eyaijan. 

uvular trill, ghantikd ka kampan. 

variety of pronunciation, 
uchchdran ki bhinntd. 

velar, gale ka, kanth ka, kanthya. 

vibrate, kimpnd ; v. t., kam pind. 

vibration, kampan, m. 

vocal cords (chords), sear rajju, m. 

voice, nad, m.; voice-indicator, 
nad stichak, 

voiced, ghos, ndd ; voiced plosive, 
ghis or nad spars-vyaijan ; 
voiced sound, ghog dhvani, f. 

voiceless, aghos. 

vowel, svar, m.; see “ back”, 
“cardinal”, “close”, “ con- 


ghantika 
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sonantal "’, “ diphthong ”, 
“front”, “ half-close ", “ half- 
open”, high”, low ”,“mid”, 
“mixed”, “‘monophthong ”, 
“rounded ", “‘ semi-vowel ”, 
“ unrounded ", “ subsidiary". 

weak, durbal; and as for “ un- 
stressed "'; weak form of small 
words, chhote sabdi ka durbal 
uchehdran. 

whisper, v., phusphusand, phus- 
phusake bolnd; n., —phus- 
phusdhat, £. 

windpipe, sis ki nali, f.; évas 
nali, £. 

word, sahd, m, 


NOTES ON THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 
By Professor A. Ferriepare Keira 


l. Buasa 

ae fate of Bhisa has been an unhappy one; long but little more 
than a name, his dramas have now been rescued from oblivion 

only to become the object of an energetic attack.) which assures us 
that they are compilations and adaptations made for the stage of 
Kerala not earlier than the eighth century a.p., derived to some 
unknown extent from the works of Bhisa, which, however, are now lost. 
The evidence adduced by Messrs, Pisharoti seems inadequate to 
support these conclusions. The Pratimandtaka must come after 
Kalidasa, because the genealogy of Rama is not that of Valmiki, 
but accords with that followed by Kalidasa. This clearly is of no weight, 
since we cannot imagine for a moment that Kalidisa invented the 
genealogy, which in point of fact is Puranic. The Carudatta is asserted 
to be an adaptation of the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika ; it has, 
in point of fact, been proved in conclusive detail by Dr. G. 
Morgenstierne,* that the Mrechakatikd is a working over of the 
Carudatta, and no candid consideration of the two plays can evade 
this result. The Avimdaraka is held to be modelled on the stories of the 
Dacakumaracarita, in apparent oblivion of the fact that the Katha 
is far older than Dandin. Thus positive evidence of the late date of 
the dramas is wholly lacking. A more formidable argument is adduced 
by Dr. Barnett,* who suggests that the Nydyacastra of Medhatithi, 
alluded to in the Pratimandlaka, is none other than the Manubhasya 
of Medhatithi, which may be placed in the tenth century a.p. But 
there is the greatest difficulty in regarding this as probable. If the 
passage in the Pratima is considered, it will be seen that the 
enumeration gives the Ménaviya Dharmacastra, the Mdahecvara 
Yogacastra, the Barhaspatya Arthagastra, Medhatithi’s Nydyacastra, 
and the Pracetasa (raddhakalpa. It is obviously most remarkable that, 
if the Manubhasya were meant, it should be separated from the 
Dharmagéastra itself, and, in the second place, it is clear that a different 
kind of (stra is desired, and is actually given. The effort, therefore, 

‘ Above, Vol. TE, Pt. I, pp. 107 ff. 


® Pher das Verhdlinis coriachen Carudatta und Mrechabatild, 
* Above, Vol. III, Pu. I, p. 34. 
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to assign the Pratimd to the tenth century A.D. or later appears wholly 
to fail. ~ 

Nor can it be said that the antiquity of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
is only an ingenious myth. Nothing has yet been adduced by any 
critic from the Sanskrit to render it probable that the author knew 
Kalidasa, while every probability points the other way. The Prikrit 
is certainly antique; it occupies a position intermediate between 
that of our textual remains of Agvaghoga and that of Kalidasa in 
our normal editions. The fact cannot be explained, as by 
Messrs. Pisharoti, on the score that the Prakrit of the dramas is based 
on the ancient Prakrit grammarians, for the simple reason that Bhisa’s 
Prakrit does not conform to the rules of any ancient Prakrit 
gtammarian known to us. If Bhisa’s dramas are more recent than those 
of Kalidasa, why do they contain no Maharastri, the Prakrit par 
excellence of Vararuci? There is a very simple explanation of the 
archaisms found in the Malayalam MSS. of Kalidasa’s plays and later 
works. There is clear evidence of Bhiasa’s popularity with the actors 
of Kerala, and we need only suppose that they modified the Prakrit 
of the later plays in some measure to accord with the Prakrit of Bhasa. 
It must be remembered that they by no means, so far as our MSS. 
show, carried the process to the extent of bringing the Prakrit of 
Kalidasa and later works into precise harmony with Bhasa. In the 
case of later southern authors imitation of Bhisa was obviously natural, 
as in the works of Kulacekharavarman. That author's date 
Messrs. Pisharoti most regrettably transfer to the sixth century A.D., 
apparently ignoring the express testimony of the author of the 
Vyaiigyavyakhya, who declares himself a contemporary of the author, 
and refers to the Dagariipa of Dhanarijaya, which proves that 
Kulagekharavarman’s date is later than a.p. 1000. 

Nor is it possible to agree that the varying merit of the Bhasa 
dramas is an argument against their ascription to that author. At 
most it might be used, if admitted, to prove that some of the plays were 
not by him, or were altered later, leaving unaffected his claim to the 
best of the dramas. But, in point of fact, the assertions of inferiority 

. 4re in part not in accordance with the views of other critics, and in 
part they are subject to the criticism that authors of plays are often 
unequal. There was a time when the Malavikagnimitra was 
strenuously asserted not to be Kalidisa’s, and the same fate will 


! See T. Ganapati Sistri, Tapatisanvarana (1911), pp. 2, 4. 
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probably attend the effort to deny Bhasa the authorship of the plays 
in dispute. 

The importance of the argument from technique is misunder- 
stood by Messrs. Pisharoti. Bhisa’s dramas not merely commence 
with the entry of the Sittradhara after a Nandi, not treated as-part of 


the play, has been pronounced, but they omit the name of the author 


and the work, and this latter peculiarity is not followed in the other 
dramas played in Kerala. The obvious explanation of this peculiarity 
is that, probably in accordance with the Natyacdstra, in Bhisa's day 
the information was given in the Prarocana part of the preliminaries, 
which, including the Nandi, are not preserved as not being any real 
part of the drama.* Later the name of the author and the play 
naturally enough became incorporated in the prologue to the play 
itself. This is a far more plausible view than the suggestion that the 
plays were anonymous because they were compilations and adapta- 
tions. Moreover, this fact entirely differentiates them from the 
A¢caryactidamayi of Gaktibhadra, and places that play in its proper 
light, as a production of later date than Bhasa, which was, as was only 
natural, strongly influenced by the greater writer. The date of 
(aktibhadra, it may be added, stands very badly in need of more 
precise determination, To place him in the eighth century on the 
score that he is said to have been an immediate disciple of Cankaracarya 
is. a remarkable exercise of faith in tradition, while, in any case, the date 
must be put a century later, since Cankara’s activity should be placed 
not before ap. 800. 

It seems clear, therefore, that, if the claim of Bhasa to the dramas 
is to be disputed, some fresh arguments must be adduced, and these 
arguments must not involve greater improbabilities than the 
aseription to Bhisa. In view of the efforts which have been made to 
discover in Bhisa traces of later date than Kalidasa, and of the 
complete failure so far to discover one which will bear scrutiny, the 


ease for accepting Bhisa’s authorship appears enormously 


strengthened. 


2. Toe Date or THE Mupranixsasa 
An interesting effort has been made by Professor J. Charpentier? 
to determine the date of Vicakhadatta’s attractive play as con- 
temporary with Skandagupta, who is taken to be the Candragupta 
referred to in the closing verse. The suggestion is tempting, but the 


* CES. Konow, Das indische Drama, p. 25, 
* JRAS, 1923, pp, 585 ff. 
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evidence must be regarded as inconclusive. The first argument adduced 
is that of Professor Konow,’ who insists that Pataliputra must have 
been in existence as a flourishing state when the author wrote, while 
by the time of Hiuan Tsang (a.p. 629-45) it was in ruins. This con- 
tention,.however, appears to lack any solid foundation. There is 
nothing in the play which in any degree necessitates the contemporary 
existence of a flourishing city; the references to the town are of the 
type which could easily be produced by any one familiar with 
Pataliputra’s greatness in the past. The second contention is based on 
the mention of Persians and Huns as among the allies of Malayaketu 
against Candragupta ; the Huns cannot, it is argued, have been known 
to India as a real danger until after the overthrow of Firaz (A.D. 484), 
and the joint mention of Persians and Huns must refer to a time when 
the nomads had overwhelmed Persia and were menacing India. But 
the cogency of this suggestion disappears when we remember that 
the Greek princes of Gandhara, the Cakas, the Kambojas, and the 
Bahlikas, are also enumerated in Malayaketu’s host; the obvious 
explanation is that the author cheerfully crowded into that army all 
the distant north-western peoples he could think of. 

Literary evidence, unluckily, takes us no further. It is, however, 
impossible to accept the suggestion that the motif of the proposed 
execution of Candanadisa at the close of the Mudréraksasa is not 
borrowed from the last act of the Mrcchakatika. The mode in which 
the scenes are led up to differs undoubtedly in the two plays, but that 
in no degree tells against imitation. What is significant is that not 
only does Vigikhadatta follow his model in bringing in the young 
son of the condemned man as present at the place of execution, but 
he introduces at this point his only female figure, the wife of 
Candanadasa, whose character is clearly based on that of Carudatta’s 
noble and faithful wife. 

Unfortunately we have no really satisfactory evidence of the date 
of the Mrcchakatika, except that it was known to Vamana in the last 
quarter of the eighth century .p. There is undoubtedly something 
to be said for the theory * endorsed by Professor Charpentier® that it 
was unknown to Bana in the seventh century a.p. But the evidence 
is far from conclusive ; if, as is possible, the statements as to Cidraka 
were added after Bina’s time, the argument loses all its validity ; if 


* Das indische Drama, p. 71. 

* K. C, Mehendale ( Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 367 ff.) merely places 
Oidraka about a.p. 550, 

* JRAS. 1923, p. 600. 
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on the other hand, the play existed with this added matter in Bana's 
time, we really cannot derive any certainty from his silence; Bana 
nowhere undertakes to give us an exhaustive account of his knowledge 
of literature, and, if he mentioned Bhasa, he might well ignore what 
is, after all, an expansion of Bhiisa’s work. That Cidraka, the alleged 
author, was a real person, who wrote the drama, seems most implausible; 
to accept as throwing any light on him the late gloss on Vamana's 

(dvydlamkaravrtti, which describes him as raja komatih, is too 
speculative to be of assistance, and the obvious conclusion is that the 
rewriter and reviser of the Carudatta preferred to remain nameless, 
and to ascribe his work to the legendary Ciidraka. This step would 
be the more natural if, as is possible, the original Ca@rudatta included 
the political intrigue which appears in the Mrechakatika; on this 
topic, however, we have no information, for the attempt to find in the 
prologue an assertion that Qidraka was responsible for Acts VI-X 
only clearly does violence to the vague language of the text. 

The uncertainty of the date of the Mrechakatika, therefore, leaves 
that of the Mudrarakgasa in great doubt, but there is ground to hold 
the drama later than Kalidisa, in view of the similarity of v. 23 of 
Act V to Raghweanea, vii, 43, and it is at least likely that the last verse 
shows trace of the influence of Magha ((ipupdlavadha, i, 47), though 
Professor Charpentier would invert the relationship. If Migha is used, 
the drama cannot date before a.p.700. Professor Jacobi," of course, 
has put it later, arguing from the eclipse alluded to in the prologue and 
the variant Avantivarman at the close, that the work was produced 
on 2nd December, 860, a view supported by a possible use of Ratnikara. 
There are, however, difficulties in the way of accepting this view ; 
the use of Ratnikara is by no means certain,*? and the variant 
Avantivarman, which is only one of several, can be easily explained 
as substituted by actors for the true Candragupta, which refers to the 
patron of Canakya. It was a simple and natural idea for the players to 
compliment their own patron by using his name to close the drama. 
The play, it must be owned, does not give the impression of so late a 
date, but, on the other hand, it equally does not convey any suggestion 
that it was produced at an early stage in the history of the drama, 
and there seems no reason to regard the eighth century as too late. 


1 FOs. ii, 213 ff. 
1 See EK. H. Dhruva, POS. v, 25 £ 
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THE SINDHI RECURSIVES OR VOICED STOPS 
PRECEDED BY GLOTTAL CLOSURE 
By Professor R. L. Turner 


F the Primitive Indian stops it is true to say, as Dr. J. Bloch? 
says of their descendants in Marathi, that in most of the modern 
Indo-Aryan languages they have in principle remained unchanged. 
This is certainly true of initial stops; and although single inter- 
vocalie stops have with the exception of the cerebrals disappeared, 
new intervocalic stops, double or single, have been introduced as the 
result of assimilation among consonant groups. 

But in one language, Sindhi, there has occurred a singular 
development of the Primitive Indian unaspirated voiced stops— 
gj (d) db. Whereas the other Indo-Aryan languages have ordinary 
voiced stops corresponding to Middle Indian g- -qy-, j- -jj-, d- -dd-, 
d- -dd-, b- -bb-, Sindhi presents voiced stops accompanied by what 
appears to be a closing of the glottis. These are written Taea7 
in the Nagari, and at wy eee in the Persian alphabet,* which 
will be here transliterated gj d b2 It will be noticed that there is 
nod. At the same time Sindhi possesses the ordinary voiced stops— 
gj d (d) 6. It should be remarked that while gd db are the 
ordinary Indian sounds, j and j are a strongly palatalized d’. 

The importance of the distinction between these two series can 
be seen from the numbers of pairs of words, distinguished only by 
having the simple voiced stop on the one hand, and the voiced stop 
with glottal closure on the other. Some examples are given below: 


9-4 
gac™ mortar. gaec“ much. 
garan™ to stick in mud. garan” to melt. 
gam™ grief. gam" a small grain. 
gar“ mange. gar“ pulp of vegetable. 
gard mangy. garé heavy. 
gahan” to rub. gahan™ to labour. 


1 La formation de la langue marathe, § 81. 

* For other ways of writing these sounds see Trumpp, Grammar of the SindAt 
Language, and £L.8./, viii, 1. 

? Transliterated by Trumpp gj @ 5. 
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garan" to cause to stick. 
gahan™ to tread out grain. 
giran® to snarl. 

gur™ preceptor. 

gald voice. 

gah” obstinacy. 

garé mud plaster, 

gah” grass, 

guraré mouthful of water. 


gor” a fish. 


jaiti barley. 

jat' where. 

jar” water. 

jam” guava. 

jaré recess in wall, 

jar" line of demarcation between 
fields. 

jam" Yama, 

ja6 of barley. 

jar“ paramour. 

jéere liver. 


dithé bold. 


bakh" sacrifice of a goat. 
bahar" sea, 

bahé father. 

bar" load. 

balé upper room. 

bilé remedy. 

bard a kind of goat. 
bakiri seller of fruit. 
bari reserved. 

baré burden of sin. 


bir” wearied. 
bt also. 


garan“ to melt. 

gahan" straws. 

giran” to devour. 

gur™ roe of fish. 

galé neck of a garment. 

gah" jewel. 

garé half-ground grain. 

gah" bait. 

gurar6 piece of cane placed 
between threads of warp. 

gor* search. 


i 


jati lac. 

jat' soft downy hair, 
jar™ leach. 

jam” prince. 

jaré cobweb. 

jar® root. 


jam" birth. 
jao son. 
jar" net. 


jéré fire. 


dd 


dithé seen, 


bb 


bakh* embrace. 

bahar® outside. 

babé father’s brother. 

bar“ child. 

bald bracelet. 

bilé tom-cat. 

bard fever. 

bikiri £. of goats, 

hari small window, 

baré piece of land embanked for 
flooding. 

bir® hole. 

bi f. second. 
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bihan“ to stand up. bihan™ seed. 

burt f. bad. burt husk of jawari. 

guban" to allow to become stale. guban“ to scatter food about. 
bukit ivory arm-rings. buki handful of grain. 

bél* pattern on cloth. bel* second ploughing. 


These sounds appear to belong to all the dialects of Sindhi except 
Kacchi! on the south and Tharéli on the east. In the first specimen 
of the latter given by Sir George Grierson * (District Thar and Parkar 
on the western edge of this dialect) these sounds appear sporadically, 
in the remaining two specimens (State Jaisalmer further to the east) 
they do not appear at all. To the north is Lahnda, of which only 
one dialect seems to have them, the Hindki of Dera Ghazi Khan" 
on the extreme western boundary of Lahndé. On the west Sindhi 
and Hindki are bounded by the Iranian Baldci and the Dravidian 
Brahii. Neither seems to possess voiced stops accompanied by 
glottal closure. 

The existence of these peculiar sounds was noticed by Stack in 
his Sindhi—English Dictionary published in 1855, where he says that 
g “has... a strange sound, formed by placing the tongue against 
the palate, keeping the mouth open and sounding from the throat” ; 
that j “ has a peculiar sound only to be acquired by practice”; that 
d “is a harsh d. .. sounded .. . from palate and throat com- 
bined”; and lastly that 5 “has a peculiar sound”.‘ In writing 
Stack does not distinguish d from d. 

Trumpp was the next to describe these sounds, first in an article 
in the Zeitschrift der morgenlindischen Gesellschaft® in 1861, and later, 
less satisfactorily, in his Grammar of the Sindhi Language* published 
in 1872. In the former he says: “g is a peculiar hard g, that is 
difficult to describe ; the speaker shuts his mouth and presses up a 
muffled sound (driickt einen dumpfen Laut herauf); then opens his 
mouth and lets out the sound g. This procedure is very like the cry 
(miickern) of a goat or the bleat of a sheep. Etymologically it is in 
most cases a gg... is originally a double jj, as is shown by 
etymology ; but now it is treated as a single sound and pronounced 
as dy . . . d is a very hard cerebral d, and is produced in the same 

1 LSI. viii, i, p. 185. 
2 LSI. viii, i, p. 145. 
* LSI, viii, i, p. 335. 
* Op. cit. under the letters 7 WS @. 


* Vol. xv, p. 702 ff. 
* pp. 13, 15, 16, 19. 
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way as g, by shutting the mouth, pressing out a mufiled sound and 
then letting out d. Etymologically it is a double d... 
5 etymologically = bb; it is pronounced in the same way as g and 
d... These four sounds, which originally were double, are now, 
however, considered as more or less individual, independent sounds. 
They are found in many words in which a double consonant cannot 
be shown etymologically ; but the hardness of their pronunciation is 
to be explained for the most part from their close surroundings.” 

Sir George Grierson writes these sounds as 99, jj, dd, bb, and he 
says of them':; “They are pronounced with a certain stress, pro- 
longing and somewhat strengthening the contact of the closed organ, 
and are, in fact, sounded as double letters are pronounced in other 
parts of India, but occur even at the beginning of a word.” He 
follows Trumpp in explaining their origin, but adds that “ d itself is 

often doubled, but then becomes dd as in ddian” to give”, 

: Finally Dr. Grahame Bailey in a note? speaks of them as 
“ implosives ” in which the breath is drawn in instead of being expelled. 
According to him the larynx is lowered and the glottis closed. This 
action sucks the air back, but no appreciable amount enters the lungs. 
This description agrees generally with my own observation, To 
me the course of events seems to be this. Immediately after the 
occlusion by lips or tongue and palate has been formed, the glottis 
also is closed, The larynx is lowered, and there is considerable 
general muscular tension. The glottis is not opened until the lip 
or tongue occlusion has been broken, so that some air is sucked back 
to behind the point of occlusion, Then the glottis is opened to permit 
the formation of voice, It is possible that the glottis is again closed 
before the following vowel is pronounced, 

These sounds do not seem to have been described in any treatise 
on phonetics. But, according to one of my informants,? an m accom- 
panied by glottal closure and distinguished from ordinary m, exists in 
Magarkuraé, one of the Mongolian languages of Nepal. Prince 
Troubetzkoy ¢ refers to consonants in the Caucasian languages 
accompanied by complete closure of the glottis. These he calls 
“ recoursives "", a convenient term I have anglicized as “‘ recursives ” : 
he indicates them by a dot above or below the letter. They are 


' LSI, viii, i, p. 22. 

* Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. II, Pt, IV, p. 837. 
* Capt. C. J. Morris of the 2/ard Q.A.0, Gurkha Rifles. 

* Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paria, No. 72, p. 204. 
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apparently only surds: g (ultra-velar), k, ¢, ¢, ¢ (c =¢s), #, \ (a lateral 
surd spirant). , . 

Whatever may be the origin of these recursive sounds in Sindhi, 
it is certain that they are not now simple doubled voiced stops. My 
Sindhi friends immediately detected the difference between my more 
or less correct pronunciation of 5, for example, as b accompanied by 
a closure of the glottis, and my pronunciation of it as bb. 

It is now necessary to discuss the origin of these sounds; and 
first to consider to what sounds in Sanskrit and Prakrit they correspond. 
Neither Trumpp nor Sir George Grierson have fully explained their 
correspondence when they occur initially. But a detailed examination 
of the words in which they occur shows that initially g j d 6 corre- 
spond to initial g-, j- (dy-), d-, b- (dv-) in Sanskrit, and intervocalically 
to consonant groups in Sanskrit that in Prakrit became -gg- ~jj- 
-dd- (-dd-) -bb- (-vv-), while the simple voiced stops in Sindhi, 
9 j @ ©, are the result of special conditions and in most cases (where 
not occurring in loan-words from other languages) are descendants 
- of Primitive Indian sounds other than g j d 6. The simple voiced 
dental d, except in the group nd, is only found in loan-words. That 
is to say, except for certain specific exceptions, Sindhi has shifted 
Primitive Indian g j db to gj d b. 

Below will be shown in detail the origin of the two series of 
unaspirated voiced stops in Sindhi. 


G 


= Skt. g-: gait lost (gatd-), gaff. cow ga6 bovine gawar" m. cow- 
herd (g0- g@va- gdpald-), ganan“ to count (ganayati), gan‘ f. hump of 
a bullock gan“ m. handle of a tool gand m. stalk of jawari (ganda-), 
gabh* m. foetus gabhin' f. pregnant gabhiri m. youth (gdrbha- 
garbhint garbhariipa-), gambhir™ sedate (gambhird-), gaman“ to move 
slowly (gamyaté), garan“ to melt (galati), gard heavy (Pa. garu-, 
ef. Skt. gurté- gariydms-), gal* m. cheek (galla-), gahané m. jewels 
(gahana), gain“ to sing (ga@payati), garhd red (gadha-), gijh* £. vulture 
(cf. grdhyd and gfdhra-), ginhan“ to buy (grhndti), giran* to devour 
(girate gilati), gui f. anus (giitha-), gujh" m. secret (gihya-), gur* 
m. molasses (guda-), gun“ m. kindness (gund-), gundhan™ to plait the 
hair (gumphayati+granthayati), gin‘ f. sackcloth (géna-), girhé 
dense (giidhd-), géh m. wheat (gddhima-), gétr* m. family (gétrd-), 
goth“ m. village (gdsthd-), goh* f. iguana (gédhd), gaitr* m. cow's 
urine (gdmiitra-). 
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= Skt. gr-- gandh* m. joint gandh‘ f. knot gandhir™ knotty 
(grantha- granthi- granthila-) etc.. gihan” to swallow (grdsati: with 
' after giran* <girati), gah“ m. bait (grdsa-), githé swallowed (cf, 
grasta-), gah“ m. pledge (grdha-), gahilé headstrong (<*grathillaka-, 
cf. grathila-), 

= Skt. -gr-: ag" m. front agé m. id. agé in front agiro superior, ete. 
(agra-), jagan” to awake (Pa. jaggati, ef. Skt. jégarti), pagah* m, rope 
to moor boat to bank ( pragraha-). 

= Skt. -gn-: bhagd broken (bhagna-), mag" filled with pride 
(magna-), lagé attached (lagna-), 

= Skt. -gy-: jég" fit jug@in™ be suitable (yégya-), bhag" m. fate 
(bhagya-), suhag" m. husband (saubhagya-), nibhag” ill-luck (nirbhagya-), 
lagan* to begin (lagyati). 

= Skt. -dg-: ugan" to spring up (udgata-), uga@ran“ to chew the 
eud (udgdra-). 

= Skt. -rg-: médg* m. path (marga-), wag" m. herd of cattle 
(vdrga-), méhag" m. herd of buffalo (mahisavarga-), 

=B8kt. -Ig-: phagun* m. name of a month (phdlguna-), wig" 
f. bridle (valga@: the length of the @ is unexplained). 

In a number of words without a Sanskrit etymology g corresponds 
to g in other modern Indo-Aryan languages: e.g. garh“ m. fort 
(cf. H. garhi), gali f. lane (ef. H. gali), gari f. abuse (cf. H. gali), ete. 


J 
= Skt. j-- jangh* f. leg (jdtigha), jai* £. bridegroom's procession 
(janya-), jar* f, root (jatd), janan™ to bear, ja6 m. son jané m. person 
jam" m. birth (jdnati jaté- jdna- jdnman-), jamii m. Eugenia 
jambolana (jambiika-), jatré m. son-in-law ( jamatr-), ja@nan" to know 
(jGndti), jar“ m. net jar6 m. cobweb jari f. net (jala- jalakd- jalika), 
jibh® f. tongue (jikvd). 
= Skt. jy-: jéth” m. husband's elder brother ( jyéstha-), 
Jy-? bhajay™ to be broken (bhajydté), bhijan“ to be wet 
(<*abhiyajyatz, cf. abhyajyaté), rajan™ to satiate (rajyate). 
= Skt. ju-: jar? f. fever (jvara-). 
Jv-+ payiran™ to flare pajdran” to light wijuran” to become 
bright (prajvalati prajvalayati vijvalati). 
= Skt. 3j-: sajay™ m. friend (sajjana-), bhujan” to parch (bhyyjdti), 
laj* £. rope (rdjju-), laj? f. shame lajan™ to be ashamed (lajja lajjate). 
=Skt. -yjy-: bhujan“ to be parched (Lhrjjyate), 
= Skt. -dy-: aj" to-day (add), khaj" m. food (Khadya-), kAdjan™ 


—— 
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to be eaten (khddyalé), chaja m. shed (chddya-), chijan* to be broken 
(chidyate), wij" f. lightning (vidyi-), upajan“ to be produced wpaj* 
m. produce (utpadyaté utpddya-), nipajan“ to be nourished (nigpadyaté), 
sapajan" to be found (sampadyat®: sap- instead of samb- is not 
explained), wijé m. musical instrument (vddya-), wigd £. knowledge, 
wéj“ m. doctor (vidyd vaidya-). 

= Skt. -y-: khay' f. itch (lex. Kharju-: does this represent 
*kharjyu- 1). 

D 

The existence of Middle Indian -dd- is shown by the equation 
Sindhi ¢d = Nepali r: MI. -«d->8. r, N. r. 

= MI. d- -dd-: diim* a Dom (domba-); gadii m. mug (gadduka-, 
ef. N. garuwa), lad m. a sweetmeat (laddu-), wadé large (<*vadda-, 
ef. N. bayo), had“ m. bone (hadda-, cf. N. har), gaqdé m. cart (<*gadda-, 
ef. L. gadi, P. gaddi, H. gayi), 

But the most frequent source of d is Middle Indian d- -dd-. 
I have shown elsewhere that these are regularly represented by a 
cerebral in Sindhi. 

= Skt. d-: dukdrY m.-famine (duskdla-), dakhin® m. the south 
dakhind southern (déksina- daksina-), dadhr™ m. itch (dadru-) dahi 
f. curds (dddhi-), dand* m. tooth (ddnta-), dam“ trained dand” 
m. ox (damya- dantd-), dah* ten (ddsa), dahan“ to excite dajhan“ 
to be afflicted dadhé excited (déhati dahydté dagdhd-), dian“ to give 
dijan" to be given (ddyat® diydté), dawan* dan“ m. shackles for the 
forefeet (ddman- dimani), dahé wise (lex. dasa-), din“ m. festival day 
(dina-), dih* m. day (divasa-), déu m. demon (dévé-), déh" m. country 
(dééd-), dér* m. wife's brother (dévara- dévr-), dikh* f. initiation 
ceremony (diksd), gid m. lamp (dipa-), déran™ to wander (délayaté), 
doh" m. fault (déga-), dukh“ m. pain (duhkha-), dukan” to milk 
dudh* m. curds ¢édhi m. milkman déhé m. milker (duhdti dugdhd- 
dégdhy- digha-), déhitré m. daughter's son (dauhitra-), dir’ at a 
distance (daré), dadha hard (dardhya-), daran“ to fear (darati), daran™ 
to split dar* m. fissure dar‘ f. den, burrow (darayati dara- dari), déré 
m. string of a kite (doraka-), di two (duvdu), diind double (Pkt. 
duuna-, cf. Skt. dvigund-), 

= Skt. -dd-- kédar‘ f. hoe kédaryé m. worker with a hoe (kudddla- 
kauddala-), uddin* to cause to fly (wddapayati, of. diyati), 

= Skt. -bd-+ sad“ m. call sadan" to call sadé m. calling (éibda-). 

= Skt. -rd-: padan“ to break wind pad“ m. breaking wind 
(pardaté parda-), gadah“ m. donkey (gardabhd-), céddhd fourteen 


i 
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(edturdasa), kudan™ to leap (kérdati), ladan“ to load (lardayati), 
chadan* to abandon (chardayati), dédar* m. frog (dardura-), kéd™ 
m. cowry (kaparda-), nidar" fearless (*nirdara-). 
B 

= Skt. b-: badhé bound bajhan“ to be bound bandhan” to bind 
bandh” m. dike (baddhd- badhydté bandhati bandha-), bakar* m. goat 
(barkara-), bahar“ m. outside bahar’ adv. outside bahar’ abroad 
(cf. bahis bahikd-), hajhd except (bahya-), baht much (bahii-), bilé 
m. eat (H. bila, ef. Skt. biddla-), bir* m. hole, burrow (bila-), bihan* 
m. seed (bija-), budan™ to sink (<*hudyati, cf. Dhatup. budati and 
N. burnu), budhé understood fudA' f. sense bujkan” to understand 
bujhan“ to be heard (buddhd- buddhi- biidhyaté budhydt2), bundhan“ 
to hear (<*hundhati, cf. biidhyaté, pres. part. budhand- Dhatup. 
bund- to perceive, Gk. xur@avouat), buhé m. husk of jawari and 
bajhari (busa-), bélan* to speak (bollaka-, cf. G. bdlvii id.). 

= Skt. br-- bambhan” m. Brahman (brdhmana-), 

-br-: kubo hanch-backed (<*hubraka-, ef. kubjd- kubhrd-). 

= Skt. -rb-: kahird spotted (karbura-), baburY m. Acacia arabica 
(barbura- babbula- varviira-), dubiré thin (durbala-), 

= Skt. dv-- ba two bijé second bi- (dud dvitiya- dvi-), bawih® 
twenty-two (dedrimsali), bari f. little window (dedra-). 

= Skt. -de-- wbhatan™ m. perfumed flour to rub the body with 
(udvartana-), whiran” to save (*udvarayati, cf. vdrayati to ward off). 

From these examples it will be seen that Middle Indian voiced 
stops, single when initial or double when intervocalic, became recursives 
or voiced stops accompanied by glottal closure in Sindhi, namely 
7346. Nevertheless, the voiced stops without glottal closure, 
namely g j @ b, are still found in Sindhi. It is necessary to consider 
their origin. 

Sindhi, like Singhalese and Kaémiri, distinguishes Skt. j and y. 
The former, as we have seen, became j: the latter became 5, 


Skt. Sgh. K, 8. 
J d 3 i 
¥ y y j 


Skt. y-- j6 m. jd f. who (ydh yd), 76 because (ydtah), janyé 
m. sacred cord (yajidpavitd-), jadhd jahan* jahini f. jabhan" jah" 
m. coitus (*yabdha- ydbhati yabhana- yabhyat® yibha-), jandr™ m. 
handmill jandré m. lock (yantrd-), jaii m. barley a6 of barley (ydva- 
yavaka-), jan‘ f. ligusticum ajowan (yavdnt), jatr* f. furrow (yatra), 
juté employed (yuktd-), juhar* m. yoke of a plough (*yugadhara-, 
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cf. yugaridhara-), j6tré m. cord (ydktra-), jog" proper (ydgya-), judh* 
f. strife jédhé m. warrior (*yuddhi- yoddhy-), jéhan" to injure 
(yopayati), gia ya f. louse (yitka), gia £. den or lay of a wild animal 
(*yiiti-, ef. gav-yiiti-). 

It may be noted that all the languages which distinguish j- from 
y- also distinguish 6- from v-. The converse, however, is not true, 
as, for example, in the case of Gujarati and Marathi, which distinguish 
b- from v-, but not j- from y-. 

Before PI.i,j- appears as j, not asj: jird m. cummin-seed ( firaka-), 
Jiu m. living being (jivd-), jiaré alive (jivald-), jian" to live (jivati). 

Although in general there is agreement in development between 
a single initial and a double intervocalic consonant, there is a difference 
in the case of y. Whereas y- became j-, the group -yy- -ry- became j. 
These groups appear in Pali and Magadhi Prakrit as yy, and in 
Singhalese as y (if the etymology aya individual < drya- Pa, ayya- 
is correct). I have discovered no instance of the development of 
-yy- in Kasmiri, In Prakrit and the other modern languages its 
treatment coincides, as in Sindhi, with ~j-. 

ry: kaj" m. ceremony, work (k@ryd-) has another form kaj", 
which, although neither Stack nor Shirt draw any distinction of 
meaning between the two, may be a loan (cf. H. kaj) or may have 
been affected by the verb kajay" to be done; pujan" to be filled 
(puiryate), #1)" m. sun (sirya-). 

Corresponding to Sanskrit passives in -iya- (e.g. niydt® diydte), 
Pali had forms with -iya- or -iyya- (e.g. niyati or niyyati, diyati or 
diyyati). The former may possibly represent the eastern dialect 
element in Pali, the latter the western, since in Prakrit, where this 
suffix has been largely extended and is regularly added to present 
stems to form the passive (e.g. pucchiadi pucchijjai: puechadi), there 
seems to have been a somewhat similar division, Maharastri and 
Ardhamagadhi had -ijja- (e.g. dijjai); Sauraséni and Magadhi had 
-ia- (e.g. diadi)* The modern distribution is for -ijja-, Sindhi, 
Rajasthani, Marathi; for -ia-, Lahndi, the Himalayan group (e.g. 
Kului, Kumaoni, Nepali), Gujarati, Panjabi, Hindi (e.g. Standard 
Hindi, Braj, Chattisgarhi). Thus Gujarati breaks the continuity of 
the -ijja- area. 

After the analogy of forms in -iya- -iyya- roots ending in 7: formed 
their passives in Pali in -iya- or -uyya-2 These appear in Sindhi 
! Geiger, Pali, § 175. 

* Pischel, § 535. 
* Geiger, Pali, § 175. 
VOL. Mf, PART If. 21 
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with 7; sujan“ to be heard (Sriiydté Pa. suyyati), sujan“ to be swollen 
(Siiyaté), ujan* to be woven (iyaté). 

To Pali -iya- -iyya-, however, Sindhi corresponds with -ij-, not 
*-ij-. This is due to the effect of the preceding 7: ef. ji- > ji-. And 
since ji- became ji- (e.g. jibh* <jihvd) and ij > ij (e.g. chijan" < 
chidyaté), the immediate forerunner of ij must have been -ijja- 
-tyya- rather than -iyya- (cf. Pa. -iyya-, Pkt. -ijja-), just as *kattham 
(Skt. kdsthd- but Pa. kattha-) was the forerunner of kath" m., wood, 
as opposed to Aath” hand (Skt. Adsta-, Pa. hattha-). This reasoning 
is supported by the similar development of drijan“ to be afraid 
(diryaté). 

-iya-: wikijan™ to be sold (vikriydté), dijan* to be given (diydté), 
nijan™ to be carried away (niydté), khijan” to be boiled away (ksiydt2) ; 
with contraction of a preceding i, trijé third (trtiya-), bijd second 
(dvitiya-). This difference of treatment between Skt. -iya- > -ij- and 
Skt. -idya- > -ij- shows that the derivation of khijan“ to be angry, 
H. khijna, M. khijné, G. khijvt id., N. khijdunu to irritate, from 
Skt. khidyaté to be depressed (as proposed by M. Bloch ' and myself *) 
is untenable, and that these words must be referred to Skt. ksiydté 
to be injured, Pa. khiyati to be angry. In the same way, since passives 
in Sindhi like dijan“ must be referred to diydté, it is reasonable to 
refer similar passives, e.g. those in -ijja- in Prakrit, -ij- in Marathi, 
to the same form, and not, as does M. Bloch,* to an analogical extension 
of -ijja- < -idya-, seen in Pkt. chijjai < chidyaté, which became Sindhi 
chijan”. 

‘iijen” to be done (cf. Skt. Ariydté, but Pkt. kijjai, H. kijnd) was 
formed after the analogy of passives like diyaté> dijan™; kajan“, 
to be done, owes its vowel to karan“ to do (karéti). 

It has already been shown that MI. jé- became 8. jé- (e.g. jéth* < 
jyésthah); and it is probable that the regular treatment of 
-€yya < -éya- was similar, namely that it became 8. -é- (cf. the 
treatment -dy->-j-: wé*<-vaidyah). Thus: pé* m. drinking, 
pay* pai f. rice-water, pé” péjd m. watering land after sowing (péya- 
peya, Pa. peyya-). 

But in three words -éyya- is apparently represented by -éj-: 
bhanégjd m. sister's son (bhaginéyaka-, Pa. bhagineyya-) is perhaps 
influenced by the parallel form bhdnyd (*bhaginiya-); méatréé, 
belonging to a stepmother, although apparently from *:dtréya- 

+ La langue marathe, p. 319. 


* JRAS. 1921, p. 535. 
* La langue marathe, p. 115. 


x 
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Pa. matteyya- is considered by both Stack and Shirt in their dictionaries 
to be matré + the possessive affix j6, and may so have been divided 
by popular etymology; séj* f. couch (sayy, Pkt. sejj@) is perhaps 
a loan-word (ef. H. s@ f. id. and the hybrid 8. séjband“ m. cord for 
tying down bedding to the legs of the bed = H. séjband). 

The development then of y- on the one hand and -yy- on the 
other is not parallel, although in all the other languages it is parallel : 
j- and ~j-, Sgh. y- and -y-, A similar inconsistency is seen in the 
history of the group re. 

Skt. v- became 5. w-; way" m. herd (vdrga-), waran” to prevent 
(vdrayati), wisé thunderstruck (vismaya-), wuthd rained (wrstd-), 
wéthan" m. pack-cloth (véstana-), ete. But -rv- became -/-: cahan" to 
chew (carvati). With this treatment may be compared the difference 
between Pa. v- and -bb- (e.g. vijjd <vidyd, but sabba- < sdrva-), 
although the other modern languages have parallel treatment of both : 
e.g. G. M. Sgh. v- and -v-, H. N. B. 6- and -b-. 

Sabh" “ all” may represent *sab + hu (ef. H. sabht < sah + hi). 
In cowih" twenty-four (cafurviméat- cdturvimsati-) and niwad calm 
(nirvata-) the peculiar treatment of the group -rv- is due to the fact 
that the r is the last sound of a prefix. Such a group was liable to a 
different treatment from that of a group in the middle of a word: for 
example, normally PI. -sk- -e- -fs- -dv- became MI. -kkh- -cch- 
-ceh- -bb-, but where the first consonant of the group belonged to 
a prefix the treatment was different, namely -kk- -cc- -sa- -vv-, 

The treatment of the group vy differs from that of re. Initially 
vy- became w-: wagh* m. tiger (vyaghrd-), wikhan* f. praise 
(vyakhyina-), waghdr* m. seasoning with spices (cf. vydgharayati). 
But between vowels -vy- became 4 without glottal closure: siban“ 
to sew (stvyati), katabY m. business (kirfavya-), present participles 
passive in -ibd (-itavya-). This points to an interval between the 
development of re > vv > 6 and the same development of vy. This 
is borne out by the inscriptions of Asoka, in which Skt. rv usually 
appears as ep while vy remains unchanged! In Pali, too, whereas 
-rv- always appears as -bb-, vy sometimes remains unchanged.* 

/ then is regularly the product of Skt. y- and of Skt. 7 under 
certain conditions, and 6 is the product of Skt. -ry-. On the other 
hand, all the simple voiced stops—g j d b—can result from the 
disaspiration of the corresponding aspirated voiced stops—gh jh 


? Sénart, The Inscriptions of Piyadasi, p, 114. 
* Geiger, Pali, p. 66. 
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dh bh. A voiced aspirate when followed by an aspirate or by A in 
the same word lost its aspiration and became the corresponding 
simple voiced stop without glottal closure. It makes no difference 
whether A represents a Sanskrit intervocalic sibilant or has been 
inserted simply to avoid hiatus. . 

g: gah“ m. fodder gait m. grasscutter (ghasd-: contrast gah" 
m. bait < grasa-), gahan™ to rub (*ghysati, cf. gharsati H. ghasnd), 
after which also gasan® to be rubbed for *ghasan” (ghrsyat® or 
ghargyaté); gathé rubbed (ghrsta-); gih* m. ghee < *ghihu (ghrtd-), 
sangahan” to kill < *sarghihan" (sarhghatayati sarnghatd-), 

ad: dithé bold < *dhithé (dhrsté-); drahan* to fall drahan“ to 
cause to fall < *dhrahan" (*dhras-, cf. H. dhisalnd dhdsalna to tumble 
into). 

b; bathi f. quiver (bhdstrd), bahan“ to bark (bhagati), bahakan™ to 
shine (cf. bhdsati), bikh* f. alms (bhiksd), bath m. pot for parching 
grain (bhrdstra-), bukh* f. hunger =< *bhukh*, ef. H. bhakh (bubhuksa), 
bik" m. roots of a lotus for eating < *bhih™ (Pa. bhisa-, Skt. bisa-), 
buh“ m. chaff of wheat < *hhus“ rests on *hhusa- (Pa, bhusa-, H. bhusi) 
beside buhé m. but f. chaff of jawari (Skt. busa-), 

A surd stop preceded by a nasal becomes the corresponding voiced 
stop, which remains without glottal closure. Thus ak ac nt nt mp 
become ag aij nd nd mb. The original voiced stops preceded by 
a nasal are completely assimilated to the preceding nasal. Thus 
ig ij nd nd mb become # fim (< nn) nm. 

nk: aig" m. figure (aakd-), agar“ m., sprout (ankiira-), haig" 
m. crane (kafikd-), kangan“ m. bracelet (kavkana-), sang? f. fear 
sangan" to fear (saikd sdnkaté). 

fie: kaiijuré m. bodice (kaijicula-), mufijan" to send (muiedti), 
pany" five (pditea), maiijé m. low bedstead (matica-), kunjt f. key 
(kuiieika). 

nt: kand6 m. thorn kandé thorny (kanta- kantaka-), ghand™ m. bell 
(ghanta-), wandan“ to divide (rantayati). 

nt: andi f. edge of cloth (dnta-), andar* m. inside (dntara-), hand! 
f. patience (ksdnti-), tand” f. thread (tdntu-), dand“ m. tooth (ditnéa-), 
dand" m, ox (ddnéd-), sanddin" to vex (santa payati). 

mp: kamban" to tremble (kampaté), cambé m. Michelia champaka 
(campaka-), limban“ to plaster (limpdti), sambat‘ f. preparation 
(sampatti-), trumban™ to pierce (Dhatup. trumpaty). 

- In the group stop + r the r is assimilated, except when the stop 
is a dental. In that group the dental becomes a cerebral and the r 
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(except in South Sindhi) remains. Even when the resultant cerebral 
is voiced, there is not glottal closure. 

dr: drakh? f. a small grape (drdksd), drdu m. fear (drdva-), drah” 
m. deceit drahi wily dréhan* to deceive (dréha- dréhin- dréhayati), 
drdran" drékan* drakan“ to run (cf. drdvati drdti), ddréké damp 
(ardrd-); nindr™ f. sleep (nidrd), mundr® f£. seal mundri f, signet 
mundran™ to seal (mudra mudrika mudrayati). 

ntr: dndré m. entrails (dnérd-), néndré m. inviter (nimantraka-), 
mandr™ m. spell (mdntra-), jandr™ m. handmill (yantrd-). 

ndr: candr’ m, moon ecandr" lunar (candrd- ecandra-), candré 
perverse (*candraka-, cf. cdnda-), indri £. penis (indriyd-). 

Thus where the voiced stop is preceded by a nasal or followed by r 
there is no glottal closure. 

What has been said does not explain all the voiced stops without 
glottal closure to be found in Sindhi. There are a number of such 
where we should expect to find recursives. 

Many of these occur in what are obviously loan-words. 

b: bag" m. crane (baka-) beside bawd m. a waterfowl [-g- < -k-: 
tatsama}, bdur“ m. Acacia farnesiana (bakula- bakula vakula-), biind® 
f. drop (bind1t- vindu-) [-and- < -wnd-: cf. H. bid £.], badal“ m. cloud 
(vdrdala-) [b- <v-, -l-<-l-: ef. H. badal], bacan™ to be left (Pkt. 
waceat) [b-< v-: of. H. bacna]; bar“ m. load (Persian bar), ete. 

If the loan were early enough, b became b: budhé old (cf. Pa. 
buddha- beside vaddha- vuddha-, H. buddha biyha: Skt. wrddhd-), 

I have found no instance of d for d. 

Except after », d does not occur in Sindhi proper. All words 
containing d in any other position are loans, In many cases the 
d- of a loan-word has been changed to d-: e.g. dan” m. gift, dust 
wicked, dé“ m. country, beside dan“ dust" dés", 

j* in jadal” m. stupid fellow (jada-), after which also jar* stupid, 
and jagan“ to be awake djagd m. sleeplessness (Pa. jaggati, 
Skt. jagarti), there may be dissimilation of the glottal closure before 
the following recursive. 

In jai £. jasmine (lex. jafi), ujay" waste (*ujjata-: jatd) it is not 
certain that we have to do with original j-, though the existence of 
Pa. jati, Sgh. di, and Pa. jafi points to it. If j- is original, these two 
words must be loans in Sindhi (ef. H. jai wjr@). Jar" m. water (jala-) 
is perhaps a tatsama, 

There are numerous instances of j in words, many of which are 
obvious loans; jandi f. breast-strap (yajiidpavitd-) beside janyd, jalan” 
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to burn (judlati) and kajal“ m. collyrium (kajjala-) [-l- <-l-: ef. 
H. jalna kajjal], jas” m. fame (ydsas-) [-s- <-é-: ‘ef. H. jas], jatho 
defiled (jugta-) [@<u: ef. H. jatha jhatha]. ~Tatsamas: janani 
f. mother, janma m. birth, japan“ to mutter prayers, ete. Loans 
from Persian and Arabic: jaban* f. tongue, jahar® m. poison, jaré 
a little, ete. . 

The most numerous exceptions are those words in which MI. g- 
“9- appear as g, not 4. J 

Gadah” m. donkey (gardabhd-), gad@i mug (gadduka-), gadé cart 
(*gadde-), are explained by dissimilation. The following pairs, 
though without etymologies, are instructive: garan” to drip, but 
gadan" to meet; gayi f. “ lump”, but gadi f. bunch ; gard m. hail, 
but gadé m. bundle. There is no instance of initial g- followed by 
another recursive in the next syllable. 

In gugur® m. bdellium (giilgulu-), gajan" to thunder (garjati), 
gajar* m. an edible root (lex. garjara-) there appears to have been 
a simultaneous dissimilation. It is at least noteworthy that the 
sequences represented by the types gag gaj do not occur in any words, 

A number oft words are obvious loans: gijé m. hemp ( gait ja- 
would become in Sindhi *gané; cf. H. gAja), gand’ £. anus (ganda-) 
gévdo m. rhinoceros (gandaka-) [-nd- remains: ef. H. gdr gaindd], 
gangati f. Ganges earth (gang@-mrttika) [vig remains], gdlé round (géla-) 
[-l- <-d- or -l-: ef. H. géla], ag! f. fire (agni-) [a <a: of. H. ag f.]. 
Tatsamas: gat‘ f. salvation, gif" m. song, qupt" hidden, etc. Loans 
through Persian : garm" hot, gandé stinking, gujar“ m. livelihood, ete. 

There remain, however, a number of words, which show g for 
MI. g- -gg- and yet show no other distinctive non-Sindhi sound-change. 

gail f. gai f. cow (gi-) beside gai gawar™ ga6 gaiitr”; gawain” to 
lose, waste (gamayati) beside gaa lost; garé m. neck (gala-) beside 
gare m. id. gar‘ lagan* to embrace [galé m. throat is an obvious loan : 
ef. H. gala); githY m. excrement (giitha-) beside gui f. anus; géré 
fair-complexioned (gaura-) beside gérdin™ to become white. 

In all the above instances there is a related form in Sindhi with . 
The following seem isolated : gusdi m. ascetic (gdsvamin-: it is not 
certain whether w here is the regular treatment of 6), gar‘ f. abuse 
(galt: ef. H. gali), g@ii m. village (grdma-: cf. H. gai: Sindhi has 
another word, goth"). 

All these we may legitimately assume to be loan-words either 
from without or within the Sindhi area. But we have had cases of 
apparent dissimilation of g- and j- before other recursives, whereas 
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4 and d remain in a similar position; e.g. babur* baburd budan™ 
déjar“, etc, Further, the sequence jag is tolerated, while gag and 
gaj are not. The reason is that the further back in the mouth the © 
stop is made, the greater is the difficulty of accompanying it with a 
glottal stop. This is a fact which a learner of Sindhi at once 
appreciates. Hence g is less stable than j, and j less stable than 
d and 4. 

The following comparative dates for the change of the simple 
voiced stops to recursives can be established. 

The glottal closure was introduced— 

A. After— 

(1) -rv-> -bb-; for this > 5. 6. 

(2) -yy- -ry- > j-; for these > 8. j. 

(3) ud-v- > whb- (through wev-); for this > 8. b. 

Probably after— 
(4) dv-> b-; for this > 8. b-. 
-dy- > -jj-; for this 8. >). 
B. Before— 

(1) -wy->-bb-; for this > 8. 6. 

(2) y-> j-; for this > 8. 7. 

(3) The dissimilation of voiced aspirates before another aspirate 

or A; for in this position gh jh dh bh> 8. qj d b. 

In the inseriptions of Agoka dv- remains, -re- and -ry- are repre- 
sented only by v and y (=r and yy). 

Initial y- became j- after the first century a.p.' But it must not 
be forgotten that y- is still preserved in Singhalese and Kadmiri. 
But it will probably not be far wrong to place the development of 
the glottal stop between the time of Adoka (but probably much later ; 
since in Liiders’ Bruchstiicke * -yy- from -ry- was still preserved) and 
the first century a.p. The narrowest limits are between the changes 
of -yy- to -jj- on the one hand and y- to j- on the other. 


' Bloch, p. 19. 2p. 60. 





A TREATISE ON HINDU COSMOGRAPHY FROM THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 2748 A) 


By Professor Jani CHARPENTIER 


1 ane cosmography—a vast science of rather complicated 

nature—has quite recently been made accessible to European 
scholars by the meritorious efforts of Professor Kirfel, who, in his 
excellent work Die Kosmographie der Inder nach den Quellen dargestellt 
(Bonn and Leipzig, 1920), has first of all given us a systematical treatise 
on this subject, based upon all available sources belonging to Brahmin, 
Buddhist, and Jain lore. At the beginning of each of the three chief 
sections of his work Professor Kirfel has mentioned his European 
predecessors ; from these summaries we gather that, while Buddhist 
cosmography has often been dealt with, though never hitherto in a 
thoroughly systematic way, and Jain cosmography has scarcely ever 
been made the subject of profound research, no author except Wilford 
and Pullé has ever tried to deal exhaustively with the entire domain 
of Brahmin conceptions of the universe. It seems, indeed, remarkable 
that this large and interesting subject, which is, besides, of great 
importance for the study of Hindu religion, literature, ete., should 
have attracted the attention of so very few scholars; and although the 
present writer does not, in the main, venture or wish to dissent from 
the highest living authority on the subject, he would like to draw 
attention, in brief, to some earlier notices on Hindu cosmography 
occurring in European literature of centuries preceding the date when 
the literature of India began to be a subject of truly scientific 
research in the Western world. 

Amongst the Sloane MSS. of the British Museum, the one carrying 
the number 2748 A consists of two wholly different parts; the first 
one is entitled “ Traité de Vantiquité du Christianisme dans les Indes 
Orientales en portugais”’ ; it rans from fol. 2r to fol. 397, and consists, 
in reality, as the Portuguese superscription tells us, of a “short 
relation of the very old Christianity in the mountains of Mallaudr 
in the East Indies ; and in order to give a distinct description thereof 
one will deal with, first, the heathen princes of these countries; second, 
much will be said of whether this Christianity originates and how our 
Holy Faith spread in these parts, and also of the life of St. Thomas 
as afterwards of his martyrdom and death. And it will be told how 
those old Christians again became pagans after his death; and of the 
idols of every kingdom ; and also in which way they converted them- 
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selves again until this day ; and how many are the churches that are 
found in all this Mallauir; and the number of villages and towns 
and markets belonging to each church”’. Undoubtedly this manu- 
script contains materials of no small importance for the history of the 
Christians of St. Thomas, and I shall hope to deal with it in another 
connexion. It seems originally to have been bound up together with 
the Livro da Seita dos Indios Orientaes of Father Fenicio (Sloane MS. 
1820),' as that manuscript was formerly marked 2747, and ends with 
p. 339,? while in this one there are traces of an older pagination 
beginning with 340. The handwriting undoubtedly belongs to the 
seventeenth century, and as the anonymous author does in one passage 
mention events that took place on certain days in the years 1675 and 
1676 there can be little doubt that he was at that time in Malabar, 
and wrote his relation just about that self-same date. 

The second part of 2748 A is in a wholly different hand, that does 
also, no doubt, belong to the seventeenth century. The pagination 
runs from fol. 41r-fol. 45r; but, as there are traces of an older 
pagination beginning with fol. 1817, there can be little-doubt that this 
is a fragment that did originally belong to another manuscript. It 
contains a short treatise in Portuguese on Hindu cosmography, and 
seems interesting enough to be given in full in English translation 
below. It carries no date, nor the name of an author; but there is 
little, if any, room open for doubt that the author was a Jesuit 
missionary in India in the seventeenth century, and that the manu- 
script belonged to a set of Portuguese papers, the most remarkable of 
which was the above-mentioned work of Father Fenicio, and which 
were, in a way not now known, transferred to Europe and came into 
the collection of Sir Hans Sloane during the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century. 

This manuscript is the one seventeenth century source at present 
known to me that deals exclusively with Hindu cosmography and tries 
to give a complete, if very short, survey of its leading tenets. But 
undoubtedly there exist, in literature of a date somewhat older than 
this short treatise, passages dealing with the cosmography of the 
Hindus that have—mostly in common with the works in which they 
are found—for a long time escaped the notice of European scholars. 
Without the slightest aim at completeness—an impossible task while 
So many sources are certainly still only preserved in manuscript in 


* Of. this Bulletin, 11, 731 sqq. 
* Cf. loc. cit., p. 737. 
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Portuguese, Indian, and other libraries and archives—I shall here 
draw attention to some of these passages, occurring in works that 
seem, with a fair claim to certainty, to be of a somewhat older date 
than the second part of the Sloane MS. 2748 A. 

Antique and mediaeval Europe never had, as far as we are able to 
ascertain, the slightest acquaintance with the literature and sdstras 
of the Hindus ; nor do we know of any European from the most remote 
times up to the sixteenth century who possessed even the scantiest 
knowledge of either Sanskrit or any other Indian language. And though 
such individuals may, no doubt, have existed at times, they have, so 
far, left no traces behind in the literature of those epochs. The 
conditions were otherwise in the Moslem world; and we need only 
remember that very great scholar, Abi-'l Raihin Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad Albirini from Khiwa (973-1048), who in 1030 finished his 
wonderful work on India, in which country he had made himself 
possessed of a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit and an extensive 
acquaintange with the Puranas and Sastras. In this book, which is 
chiefly of astronomical and chronological contents, the chapters xix- 
xxx ' in particular give a summary of the traditional cosmography of 
the Hindus. But as Albiriini’s work did never influence early European 
knowledge of India, we need not further dwell upon it here. 

The Portuguese conquistadores in India from the beginning 
brought with them missionaries for the conversion of the heathen ; 
but we have little reason to believe that those early preachers of the 
Faith did interest themselves very much in Hindu language and lore 
until the arrival of the members of the Society of Jesus in the 1540's. 
Proofs may be gathered from the reports and letters of the Fathers 
then in India that already during the sixteenth century several Jesuits 
had gone quite far in their acquaintance with Hindu languages and 
had also acquired no slight amount of knowledge of Hindu religion and 
mythology. That some Fathers had perhaps already at this time 
written tracts on Indian mythology—in which short abstracts on 
cosmography would also find place—may be surmised with a fair 
amount of verisimility, but so far none of these works has been found, 
though they may very well be stowed away in some archives. The 
first complete work on Hindu mythology still is that of Father Fenicio, 


which belongs to the first decade of the seventeenth century. Before 
1 Albiriini's India, translated by Sachau, 1888, i, 213 seq. 
* Extracts from Jesuit letters concerning these topics have been collected by 
Dr. De Jong in his edition of Baldeus, pp. viii-xvii. 
* Cf. this Bulletin, U1, 741, 745. 
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we turn to him, however, a few of the sources slightly older than his 
work must be mentioned. 

Of the already celebrated Commentarius Mongolice Legationis of 
Father Antonio Monserrate,' that was finished in 1591, the second part, 
dealing with geographical subjects, is unfortunately still missing. 
But the whole tenor of the still existing part of the work makes it 
quite improbable that there should have been in the lost volume 
anything concerning Hindu cosmography ; for, as remarkable as is the 
Father's accuracy and sound judgment in what concerns the history 
of his time and the topography of countries visited by himself, even 
so peculiar is his lack of interest in and acquaintance with Hindu 
religious and literary ideas. Still, it must be taken into consideration 
that he spent most of his time in surroundings wholly Mohammadan, 
and was probably only very slightly acquainted with the native 
languages of Northern India. 

There is, however, a short notice of some tenets belonging to Hindu 
cosmography in a Jesuit letter from the exit of the sixteenth century. 
Father Emanual de Veiga (1549-1605), writing from Chandagiri on 
18th September, 1599,* tells of several dealings he had with the natives 
at that place, and of their strange and foolish talk on matters of 
religion; thereupon he continues: “alii de Diis suis, & mundi 
constructione, & fabrica inaudita quedam prodigia somniabant. Seplem 
dicebant esse maria, unum aque salsa, aliud aque dulcis, aliud mellis, 
aliud lactis, aliud lactis in acorem iucundum & pinguem spumam 
condensati, quod Tairum vocant, aliud sacchari, aliud butyri. Alii 
dicebant terram novem constare angulis, quibus calo innititur. Alius 
ab his dissentiens volebat terram seplem elephantis fulciri, elephantes 
uero ne subsiderent, super testudine pedes fixos habere. Quarrenti quis 
testudinis corpus firmaret, ne dilaberetur, respondere nesciuit.”’ ® 
_* Published by Father Hosten in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
iii, 513-704; a translation of the text by Mesars. Hoyland and Banerjee (Oxford 
University Press, 1923) is far behind what might have been expected of it (cf. this 
Bulletin, III, 191 s0q.). 

* The letter is edited, together with several other ones, in a well-known letter 
of Father Nicolas Pimenta of 1600 that was translated into various languages 
(cf. De Backer-Sommervogel, Bibliothéque des écrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
vi, 757 seq.) ; it is, perhaps, most easily accessible in the collection of Hayus (Jobn 
Hay of Dalgetty), De rebus Japonicis, Indicis, and Peruania epistula recentiores 
(Antwerp, 1605), p. 803 seq. 

* The number and consistence of the oceans is correct, though they do not follow 
in the Puriinic order. Mei is meant for Skt. sura “liqueur”; Tairum, of course, is 
Tamil tayir “ curds". The world-elephants ought to be eight or four, not seven. 


What is meant by the words “terram novem constare angulis”’, ete., is not clear 
to me. 
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What de Veiga has to say is consequently very little, but may be 
mentioned as being a quite old notice on Hindu cosmography. His 
letter was used by Purchas, His Pilgrimage (1626), p. 561 (who, by the 
way, calls his authority Viega), where he tells us about the “ vaine 
Discourses of the Creation ” held by the Hindus: “ as that there were 
seven Seas ; one of Salt-water, the second of fresh, the third of Honey, 
the fourth of Milke, the fifth of Tair (which is Cream beginning to 
sowre), the sixth of Sugar, the seventh of Butter, that the Earth 
had nine corners, whereby it was borne up by the Heaven. 
Others dissented, and said, that the Earth was borne up by seven 
Elephants ; the Elephants feet stood on Tortoises, and they were 
borne by they know not what.” With the exception of this single 
passage there is little or nothing in Purchas that can be referred to 
Hindu cosmography. Extremely well-read as he was in all sorts of 
literature dealing with his subject, this seems to show that scarcely 
any sources touching upon this topic were ever at his disposal. 

Let us now turn to the manuscript of Father Fenicio, the general 
contents of which have been given in this Bulletin, Il, 737 seq. Already 
from that abstract it could be gathered that several chapters in the 
first book deal with cosmography, and of these it is chiefly the 
chapters v, vi, and x that are of interest to us in this connexion. They 
will consequently be given here in translation.* 


“ Concerning the Form and Position of the World. Chapter the Fifth 


“ As the Brahmins falsely contend that this world originated from 
an egg that split up into two parts, of which the upper one became the 
heaven and the lower one the earth,* it is no wonder that they tell all 
sorts of nonsense concerning its form and position. For, on behalf of 
this, they do not understand that the earth is in the middle, surrounded 
by heaven, but they say that heaven has its limit at the horizon and 
ends there, as it is nothing but the upper half of the egg-shell, 
and the earth is the lower half; and in consequence of this 
they say that heaven is immovable, and that it is not heaven 


* A short cosmogonical passage from one of the letters of Father Fenicio and 
repeated from there by Purchas, His Pilgrimage, p. 549, has been quoted in 
Bulletin, 11, 748 seq. Concerning Fenicio it should be mentioned here that in the work 
of J. P. A. da Camara Manoel, Missdes dos Jeswitas no Oriente (Lisbon, 1894), is 
mentioned, amongst the missionaries going to India in 1583, “ /r. Joam fenicio 
italiano"; 1 was not aware of this when writing my former article, ' 

* Of this Fenicio has told us in Book i, ch. 1; he calls the cosmic egg andexamotta, 
which is not quite clear to me ; it seems to contain Skt. anda “ an egg, the universe ", 
as well as Tamil mutfdi “an ogg”. 
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that moves but sun, moon, and_ stars, which, being animated, 
move through the heavens like fishes through the water: in 
daytime from the East to the West, and from the West they make a 
turn along the line of the horizon towards the North and then towards 
the East; all the time they move along the horizon, and when they 
arrive at the East they turn towards zenith accomplishing their 
diurnal course from East to West. And if you tell them that, if this 
were so, one ought to see the sunlight at the horizon the whole night 
through they will answer you that in the North there is an enormous 
mountain called Maga Meri (Mahdmeru)}, and that sun, moon, and 
stars pass behind it while turning eastwards; and that is the reason 
why one cannot discern the light of those luminaries. They will also 
tell you that if anybody journeys northwards he will find no exit 
there on behalf of that mountain-range ; there is nothing like that in 
the South. 

“ Owing to this false supposition they infer also that the earth is 
not round but flat, as it appears to the eye. And they are most firmly 
convinced that the earth is supported on the top of a bull’s horn, and 
when he grows tired he moves the earth from one horn to another, 
and from that movement and change arise the earthquakes. 0, 
what a lot of errors on reason of a false first principle ! ” 

[After this passage there follows an extensive refutation of the 
cosmological and astronomical tenets of the Brahmins founded on 
the principles of European astronomy as well as sonie ridicule on the 
fable of the bull supporting the earth, in which connexion the Father 
continues thus :—] . 

“ While discussing that bull in the palace of the Samorim a certain 
Brahmin told me that on that point there existed different opinions : 
some say that the earth rests upon the horn of a bull, while others 
(whose opinion is looked upon as a more probable one) say on the back 


' of the cobra Ananta; and when I asked him: ‘ Well, and upon what 


does that cobra Ananta support itself?’ he answered me: ‘ On the 
back of a tortoise.’ ‘ And, pray, upon what does that tortoise rest 2’ 
He answered : ‘On the top of eight elephants.’ ‘ Well, and those 
eight elephants ?’ But then he smiled and told me not to ask him any 
more, as he did not know how to answer.” 


“ Of the Earth, and of its Form; and of the Oceans. Chapter the Sixth 


“ In the preceding chapter we have dealt with the form and position 
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of the earth in general ; now coming to details we must know that 
there are in the heavens seven localities, viz. the first one Purlongam 
[Bhirloka], the second Puerlogam [Bhuvarloka], the third Suorlogam 
[Svarloka], also called Sorgalogam [Svargaloka], the fourth Maharlogam 
[Maharloka), the fifth Genalogam [Janarloka], the inhabitants of which 
are leading a delicious and carnal life; in the Sorgalogam dwell the 
heavenly spirits called devagal, and because of that this place is also 
called Deualogam [Devaloka], the home of the devagal ; in the highest, 
or seventh, locality dwells Brama [Brahmd], and that is why it is called 
Bramalogam [ Brahmaloka}, home of Bramd. The Brahmins also imagine, 
according to their cosmography, that there are seven continents 
which they believe to be surrounded by seven oceans, every one being 
an island ; the first of these continents they call by name Gembudiua 
[Jambidvipa], which is the one in which we live, situated in the midst 
of all the other ones surrounded by the salt sea: it has an extension, 
from the north to the south, of one hundred thousand joxenas [yojana], 
and the same measure from the east to the west. This continent of ours 
consists of nine parts divided from each other by mountains called 
parxuadas [ parvata) situated between them ; the nine parts of the earth 
are Parida [Bharata], Quinpruja [K ty purusa), Ariuariia [Harivarga], 
Padrécrua [Bhadragva), Elembrada [Ilavyta}, Quedumala [Ketumala}, 
Remmia (Ramya), Irulmaia [Hiranmaya], and Utaracurucal [Utta- 
rakuravah] . . . each of which are nine thousand ioxenas in breadth, 
except Padrdcrua and Quedumala, which are thirty-three thousand, 
and Elembrada thirty-four thousand ;! and every one of the mountain 
ranges is a thousand ioxenas broad.” ! 

[After this passage there is a blank space at the bottom of the page, 
which was apparently meant to contain a map of the universe ; this 
map is missing, but its main outlines may be reconstructed from the 
passage immediately following :—] 

“ M. In the centre of this our earth, in the circle M is the very 
famous mountain Magdé Meru, which is of gold and resembles those 
roses that grow in the lakes, and which are called tamarapua ; * for 
it is slender at the bottom and large at the top; the base occupies 
16,000 ioxenas [yojana}, and at the top it is 30,000.27 Its height is a 
100,000 iozenas, of which 16,000 are below the earth, and 84,000 from 
the surface of the earth to the top; and they say that it is 


* Cf. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, p. 58. 
* This is Tamil tamarii “ lotus "+-pa “a flower”. 
_ * The usual figure is 32,000, of. Kirfel, loc. cit., p. 93. 
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the supporting pillar of the earth which prevents her from wobbling 
from one side to the other or to get into disorder, the subterrestrial 
part of it being bulkier at the bottom. On the top of this mountain, so 
they say, is the paradise. Magd Meru has 1,008 mountains branching 
off from it, and in every one of them some of their saints are living. 
They say that the cobra Basugui [Vasuki] had wound itself round it : 
and that cobra, fighting at a certain time with the wind, expanded 
its hood and did not let the wind pass towards the south. As then the 
living beings, for want of air, had to suffer many ailments, Jzora 
[1svara] commanded the cobra to lower its hood; and the wind, 
blowing very fast, lifted that part of the mountain where Baesserennia 
[ Vaisravana] lived and flung it into the Salt Ocean towards the south, 
and out of it arose the island of Ceylon. Because of this there are so 
many pearls and precious stones in that island. 

“ P. means the island of Ceylon which is situated to the south of 
our continent in the Salt Ocean ; formerly it was 700 iozenas in length, 
but it is now much less, as the ocean has eaten a great part of it away. 

“ R. is a wall of earth running from this our continent towards 
Ceylon ; Siri Rama [Sri Rama} had it made as will be told below.2 

“This our continent, called Gembudiua, consists (as we have 
already remarked) of nine parts, and has a length and breadth of 
a 100,000 iozenas ; it is wholly surrounded by the Salt Ocean which 
they call Leuana [Lavana}, which is of double breadth, viz. 200,000 
ioxenas. 

“ Outside this ocean is the continent called Placra [Plaksa], 
which is of double breadth and is surrounded by the Sugar Ocean 
called Jexu [Iku], which is again the double or 800,000 ioxenas, the 
breadth always increasing with the double as well in continents as in 
oceans. Outside the Sugar Ocean is the continent called Xaqua 
[Saka],? which is surrounded by the ocean of Sura [Sura], i.e. palm- 
wine ; then follows the continent called Céiza [Kusa], surrounded 
by the ocean of butter called Sarpi [Sarpis]; after this comes the 
continent called Croncha [Kraujca], surrounded by Dedi [Dadhi), 
the Ocean of Curds (which they call tairo *). Then follows the 

* This story is known also from other South Indian sources, ef. e.g. Wilsén, 
Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection, ii, p. 254, ete. It is quoted from Ildephonsus 
(cf. Bulletin, 11, 731 seq.) by Paulinus a 8. Bartholomxo, Codices Musei Borgiani, 
ri a te Book V, chap. ii. 

® The author gives the continents and oceans in the usual order, except that he 
has exchanged the Saha and Salmalideipa (cf. Kirfel, loc. cit., p. 57). 

* Tamil tayir. 
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continent Xameli [Salmali], which is surrounded by Crira [Keira], 
the Milk Ocean ; and at the end of them all is the continent Puerara 
[Puskara}, round which flows the Sweet-water Ocean called Suddudega 
[Svddtidaka}.”’ 

[After this there are some lines pointing to a map and then a blank 
space at the bottom of the page.] 

" Of the Padalas (Patala) and their number. Chapter the Tenth 

“The Brahmins, with that same levity with which they imagine 
the continents and oceans to be seven in number, also tell us that there 
are seven Padalas, which are certain localities below the surface of the 
earth, just as we speak of the limbo and other subterranean places 
and caverns. These seven are Adeld (Atala), Videld [Vitala], Sudela 
[Sutala}, Taladelém [Talatala], and Sadelam [Satala}], Mahadali 
[Mahatala}, and Padalam [Patdla}]. In these Patalas they say that there 
live beings just as on earth. And as they are corporeal it seems 
necessary that they should want, above all other things, light and 
brightness to be able to see. As, consequently, I asked a certain 
Brahmin about this he answered me that there are in the Patdlas 
many cobras, which carry on their heads some very radiant precious 
stones that illumine the place.” 

So far the passages of Fenicio’s manuscript that are necessary 
for our present purpose: they are by far the clearest and best remarks 
on Hindu cosmography that are known to me from these old sources, 
just as the whole of his work is much superior to all other early 
descriptions of Hindu mythology. From his cosmological chapters 
are derived the notices on that same subject that are found in Faria y 
Sousa, Asia Portugueza, IT, 4, 1, § 5 seq., and in Baldwus, A fgoderye der 
Oost-Indische Heydenen (ed. de Jong), p. 180 seq. ; the passage on the 
continents and oceans is, however, missing in the work of the last- 
named author. 

The treatise on Hindu mythology in Do Couto, Asia, dec. v, liv. vi, 
cap. ill seq.,*contains next to nothing of importance for the knowledge 


* This enumeration does not tally with any one of those given by Kirfel, loc. cit., 
p- 144 seq., from Purinic and other sources. Though Sadelam could scarcely mean 


in Goettingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1921, p- 160 seq. (this review has been translated 
into English with some additional remarks by the Rev. Father Hosten in the Journal 
of Indian History, ii, 1923, 127 8eq.). 
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of the Indian cosmography. There are only the passages on p. 28 seq. 
and p. 43 seq. of the edition of 1780: inthe first one Do Couto simply 
mentions “‘a place in the second heaven, which they call Norvagé 
[Svarga, Tamil Cuvarkkam, Corkkam], where those who have led a 
good life are going to rest ; and that in the centre of the earth there is 
another one, which they call Naranca [Naraka], which is all through 
only fire and tortures, whither the sinners have to expiate their sins" ; 
in the second passage Do Couto speaks of the seven heavens and their 
distances from each other. He then mentions the names of the second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth heaven, viz. Malougdo," Manalougdo,' 
Genalougéa [Yanarloka], Tapalougdo [Tapoloka], and Jatalougdo 
[Satyaloka], together with some scanty notices on their respective 
inhabitants. The continuation is, unfortunately, not quite intelligible ; 
here Do Couto tells us that, according to Hindu tradition, the whole 
universe rests on the shoulders of a woman called “Adarasati,? which 
means truth (verdade)", This is about all; but we must remember 
that Do Couto does not seem to have known any native language and 
could not get at the texts himself. 

Still less material touching upon Hindu cosmography is to be found 
in the interesting little work of Henry Lord, the English Chaplain at 
Surat between 1624-29, called “A Discoverie of the Sect of the Banians. 
Containing their H istory, Law, Liturgie, Casts, Customs, and Ceremonies. 
Gathered from their Bramams, Teachers of that Sect: As the particulars 
were comprised in the Booke of their Law called the Shaster,” etc., and 
published for the first time in 1630. The work is worthy of attention, 
and I hope to deal further with it in another connexion ;~ but of 
cosmographical details it contains nothing except the myth of the 
mundane egg (Chapter I) and some very scanty names from Hindu 
geography which it would scarcely be worth the while to repeat here, 

Also the famous work of Abraham Roger, De Open-Deure tot het 
verborgen Heydendom, first edited in 1651,7 does not contain very much 
that touches upon Hindu cosmography. As far as I can see, only the 
first and fifth chapters of the second book * deal with such things : 

* These two names make difficulties; the first one ought to be rendered Maloka = 
Mahdloka, but there is no such name known to me. According to its position in 
the series, Manalougdo ought to be read Mada’ = Maharloka, 

* This name has been left uninterpreted by Caland and Zacharim; as far as 
I understand, it must be something like AdAdrasalti (or possibly “safi). 
2 New edition with notes by Professor Caland in 1915 ; it must be read together 


with the extremely important review by Professor Zacharim in Goettingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1916, pp. 561-615. 


* Ed. Caland, pp. 88 seq. and 106 eq. 
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in the first of these passages Roger mentions that the earth is called 
Bou-locon [Bhiloka] and the heaven Brammut-lecon [Brihmatoke] ; 
between these two, he says, are situated the eight worlds of the 
lokapalas, viz. Indraloka, Agniloka, Yamaloka, Nirrtiloka, Varuna- 
loka, Kuberaloka, Vayuloka,’ and Iéinaloka, In the second passage 
Roger tells us that the Patdla is situated under the earth ; above it is 
the Surgam [Svarga], and still higher up the Brahmaloka, the Kailasa, 
and the Vatkuntha.* In the middle of the Bhiloka is Mount Meru, 
which is described in the usual way; then follows an enumeration of 
the seven continents and oceans, but without the Sanskrit names, 
The order is the usual one, except that the author has changed the 
position of the Ocean of Butter (@hyta) and that of Curds (Dadhi). 

The famous Jesuit Father Athanasius Kircher (1602-80) in 1667 
issued his China Illustrata, one of the numerous works in which this 
very learned man tried to compile the knowledge of his age on exotic 
. and other subjects. In this book Kircher also published some remarks on 
Hindu mythology and Brahmin learning, which he had obtained from 
one of his brethren, Father Heinrich Roth, a missionary at Agra, 
where he died in 1668,° together with drawings of nine of the avataras 
and five pages of devanagari types, which he calls “ Elementa Lingua 
Hanscret.” * One of the chapters dealing with things Indian (ed. 1667, 
p. 154 seq.) bears the superscription: “ De ridicula Brachmanum 
Religione circa hominum originem,” and in this Kircher also comes to 
mention some words on Hindu cosmography ; unfortunately, it is by 
no means sure that Kircher did always correctly understand his 
authorities, and this may to some degree account for his many 
peculiarities. What he has to tell is simply this: After having 
mentioned, as an explanation of a drawing facing p. 154, the origin of 
fourteen worlds and fourteen different tribes of men out of the body 
of Brahma, he proceeds in the following way (p. 155): “in Mundo 
ponunt seplem maria; Primum Agueum; Secundum Lactewm : 
Tertium Ex coagulo lactis: Quartum Butyraceum ; Quintum Salinum; 


* In a correct enumeration Vdywloka (North-West) should come before Kuberaloka 
(North), ef. Caland, loc. cit., p. 80, n. 1. 

1 The chief authority of Roger, the Brahmin Padmanibha, was a Vaisnava, 
and, accordingly, considered the heaven of Visnu to be the highest one. 

? Cf. Father J. Dahlmann, Die Sprachkunde wnd die Missionen, p. 18; Indische 
Padrten, ii, 246; Father H. Hosten, Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India, p. 6; and, 
above all, Professor Zacharim, VO. xxii, 86 seq. (reprinted in Kleine Schriften, 1920, 
p. 17 seq.); Goetfingische gelehrie Anzeigen, 1919, p- 52 seq. 

“ Cf. Zacharim, VOJ, xv, 313 seq. (reprinted in Kleine Schriften, p. 1 #eq.). 
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Sextum Saccareum ; Septimum Vinosum.1 In Aqueo ponunt quingue 
Paradisos; In Lacteo Religiosos ef Sacrificulos, quos Joques vocant, 
que gloria Siven dicitur. In tertio, quam gloriam Divenderen vocant, 
voluptatilus corporeis dedicatos; In quarto que est gloria Bruma 
felicis fortis ; In quinto que est gloria Visnu misericordes: In sexto, 
que gloria Cailasan dicitur, Eleemosynarios ; In septimo, que gloria 
Vajacandamdicitur, omni bono affluentes.”” The latter half of this passage 
is searcely intelligible from the point of view of Hindu cosmography ; 
but it seems clear that Kircher must in some curious way have mixed 
up the oceans and heavens with each other. 

Follows a passage dealing with the substructure of the universe : 
“ Praeteraa quod Cabala Saracenorum de globo Terra in cornu bovis 
Jjirmata,* Brachmanes de serpente yidsaxedades, id est, mille Camitibus 
monstruoso dicunt ; & quoniam Serpentem seu hydram hane phantasticam 
sustinendo globo Terrae insufficientem videbant, octo illi Elephantes, 
quorum robore sustineatur, swpposuerunt ; quia vero nec hi sine susten- 
famento, & substerniculo subsistere poterant, illis immense aquatica 
testudinis dorsum, supra quod firmarentur, substituerunt, que in infinito 
mari natans totam hane monstrorum congeriem sustineat.” Finally 
Kircher also mentions the myth according to which the universe 
originated out of the web of a giant primeval spider. 

The French physician Francois Bernier (1620-88), who in 1670 
issued the first edition of his well-known work Histoire de la dernitre 
Révolution des Etats du Grand Mogol, has given in a supplementary 
letter to Jean Chapelain (1594-1674), despatched from Shiraz on 
4th October, 1667, a series of valuable observations on Hindu religion 
and philosophy. He had access, in India, to the same authority as 
Kircher, viz. Father Roth (whom, curiously enough, he styles Roa), 
and repeatedly extols his learning and acquaintance with the lore of 
the Brahmins. But his remarks on Hindu cosmography are still poorer 
than those of Kircher; they may be conveniently looked up in the 
English edition by Constable and V. A. Smith (Oxford, 1916), p- 339 seq., 
and need not here be gone into in detail.4 

* This would correspond to Sanskrit Sradu, Kira, Dadhi, Sarpis, Lavapa, Ikeu, 
Surd; even if, as seems most probable, Kircher began his enumeration from the 
periphery of the cosmos, the order is, of course, an impossible one, : 

* This seems also to be a Hindu conception, cf. Bulletin, II, 743, 748 BOK. ; 
Caland, Ontdebbingagesthiedenia pan den Veda, p- 265, n. 1, and above, p. 322, 

* Asimilar notion already seems to underlie the words in Brhadéranyaka Upaniaad, 
fi, 1, 20 (ef. JAS. xlii, 8); I hope to deal with this myth in another connexion. 


* The one thing of some interest is the mention of the name Someire, which shows 
that Bernier’s authority was conversant with the form Sumeru. 


* 
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Of sources that may possibly be somewhat older than the 
manuscript dealt with here we have finally to take into consideration 
some of the Portuguese and French texts that have recently been 
edited by Professor Caland,' the Portuguese ones unfortunately in 
a Dutch translation, Portuguese being almost certainly easier to read 
than Dutch. Of these the first treatise in Portuguese must date from 
the year 1671, as, in chapter lix, it alludes to sixteen years having passed 
by since Sivaji conquered the land of the Rajah of Jaoli, an incident 
that took placein 1655 according to Grant-Duff, History of the Mahrattas, 
ly 147 (1826); Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 426, etc.2 We learn, 
however, next to nothing about Hindu cosmography from this treatise, 
and it is wholly sufficient simply to point at chapters xxii (presenting 
a very confused tradition concerning the brahmdnda) and xlvii seq., 
that give some scanty notices on the planets, heavens, etc., said to be 
fetched from the Jyautisasastra. 

The second Portuguese treatise, which was edited, as well as the 
first one, already in 1812 in the Noticias para a Historia e Geografia 
das Nacées ulframarinas, i, 1-2, is certainly later than our manuscript 
and is mentioned in this connexion simply because I want to add here 
a short remark on its date. Professor Caland thought that the mention 
(in chapter xxxiv) of 4,876 years of the Kaliyuga having passed would 
fix the date, without any possible objection, at the year 1774; but 
this is by no means sure, seeing that in chapter xciv of the same work 
' the same number of years is given as 2,176, which, assuming the 
Kaliyuga to have commenced in B.c. 3102, would fix the date of its 
composition at B.c. 926 (!). Burnell, Tentative List, p. 24, suggested that 
this treatise was “from the eighteenth century, v. p. 113, where 
Nina Balaji Rao is mentioned " ; this refers to chapter Ixxxv, where is 
spoken of “ Nana, who is Balayi Bagi Rao Pradando,? King of the 
Afaratas and supreme ruler of Asia”; this apparently refers to the third 
Peshwa, Balaji Baji Rao, and, he being spoken of in the continuation 

' Cf, Drie oude Portugeesche Verhandelingen over het Hindoeisme (Verhandelingen 
der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amaterdam, Afdeeling LetterLunde, 
Niewwe Reeks, Deel xvi, No. 2), Amsterdam, 1615 (to be read with the review of 
Professor Zacharive in (oetf. gel, Anzeigen, 1916, p. 561 seq.), and Twee oude Franeche 
Verhandelingen over het Hindoeieme (ibid., Deel xxiii, No. 3), Amsterdam, 1923. 

*-This date was ascertained by Professor Zacharie, VO. xxiv, 340, n. (reprinted 
in Kleine Schriften, p. 44, n. 1); ef. also Goel. gel. Anzeigen, 1916, p. 581 seq. 
Professor Caland in his Inleiding, p. ¥i, had overlooked this and dates the book in 
1670, having got from Elphinstone’s History of India, 5th ed., p- 621, the year 1654 
for the conquest of Jioli by Sivaji, It should be added that Burnell, Tentafice Liat, 
p. 27, describes this text as being “perhaps from the seventeenth century", 

* Apparently pradhdn “ minister". : 
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of this passage as having already died, the date must be later than 
1761. The same conclusion is to be drawn from chapter lxxvii, where 
the author mentions the Kuruksetra, describing it as “ the place where 
the camp of Sodobah was totally annihilated in the wars which the 
Mogol carried on in the years passed by”. For with Sodobah 
(= Sad6ba) the author does not, of course, mean the Kandji Brahmin 
of that name, who in 1776 conquered part of the Konkan.) but simply 
Sadasheo Rao, the actual leader of the Marathas in the warfare 
of 1761, and the event alluded to is the third battle of Panipat 
(13th January, 1761), the battlefield being, according to tradition, the 
same one as that where once Arjuna “ sprinkled the heads of the noble 
warriors with hundreds of piercing arrows ".2. What we can say is, 
consequently, that this second treatise was written after the year 1761, 
and that Professor Caland’s date (1774), even if not wholly ascertained, 
cannot be far from correct. There is in this treatise next to nothing 
dealing with cosmography.* 

In the second work that I have just quoted Professor Caland has 
edited two manuscripts that were hitherto known only by some extracts 
and quotations found in authors of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The first one has the title: “ Relation des erreurs qui se 
trouvent dans la religion des Gentils Malabars de la coste de Coromandel 
dans Inde” (pp. 1-92), the second one is called “ La Gentilité du 
Bengala” (pp. 93-165), Only the first one need trouble us here, 
the second one dating almost certainly from the eighteenth century, - 
The Relation des erreurs—as it may well be styled—was suggested by 
Professor Zachariw (ere the complete text was published) in the 
Goetlingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1916, p. 592 seq., and in an article in 
the Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Goettingen, 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1919, pp. 1-34—an article which is a very storehouse 
of learning—to be a translation of an older Portuguese book, called 
“ Breve Noticia dos erros que tem os Gentios do Conedo da India”, the 
original text of which is lost, or has not, at any rate, as yet been 

* Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, xxi, 76; Caland, loc. oit., p. 126, n, 1, 

* Kiilidasa, Meghadiila, 48. 

® According to the Preface of the Portuguese edition (1812) this and the 
preceding treatise were accompanied by some twenty-eight coloured drawings, 
amongst which were pictures of the ten aratdras of Visnu. Eleven of these are still 
in the Publio Library of Evora, bound up with a manuscript of the second treatise, 
ef. the Oataloga dos Manuseritos da Bibliotheca publica Ehorense, i, 346 (Lishon, 1850) : 
“O nosso MS. traz no fim onze desenhos, representando as oito [4¢] incarnazics, 
que no impresso faltam."” Through the kindness of Dr, F. W. Thomas I tried to 


get them lent to the India Office Library in 1921, but this was refused by the Director 
of the Evora Library. 
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recovered. However, Professor Caland would now! rather assume 
that the French text is the original—from which the Breve Noticia 
may possibly have been a translation—and that its real author was the 
famous Jesuit Father Roberto de’ Nobili, the founder of the Madura 
mission (d. 1656), who is quoted in some passages of the text as the 
author; the text actually edited by Caland would then be a French 
translation of a work by de’ Nobili, written probably in 1644 in another 
language, perhaps Latin.* 

I cannot enter here upon a discussion of this rather intricate 
problem, the much less as I hope soon to be able to return to the very 
interesting book of Professor Caland. Only so much may be said here 
that I do not at the present moment see any cogent reason for 
assuming with its learned editor either that the Relation des erreurs 
ia the source of the Breve Noticia, or that its original author was 
Father de’ Nobili. In its present form the Relation seems to me almost 
certainly to be a work of the early eighteenth century; notwith- 
standing, its main materials may very well date from an earlier period 
of time. 

In the Relation des erreurs the fourth chapter, called Des erreurs 
touchant le monde? deals with some of the main tenets of Hindu 
cosmography, viz. the enumeration of the seven patdlas, of which the 
first one gets no name in the text, while the other ones are given as 
Magadalam | Mahatala], Saladalam [Taldtala], Bachadalam (i.e. Racha’, 
Rasdtala)|, Soudalam, Vidalam, and Adalam, the enumeration of the 
seven oceans—without Sanskrit names—in the following order: 
Salt Ocean, Sugar Ocean,’ Liquor Ocean, Butter Ocean, Ocean of 
Curds, Milk Ocean (“ ou ils disent que leur Dieu Vichnou couche sur 
la belle couleuvre qui a cing testes, qui luy servent d’ombre "’), and 
Sweetwater Ocean, and the enumeration of the heavens, called 
Choarcam [Svarga], Magalogam [Maharloka], Genalogam [Janarloka], 
Tabalogam [Tapoloka], and Satialogam (Satyaloka]. Then follows a 
description of the Magamerou paravadam [Mahameruparvata] and 
some other details that are of little interest for the student of Hindu 
cosmography. On the whole, there is not much material of that sort 
to be drawn from sources like the Relation des erreurs. 

* Cf. Tiree omde Franeche Verhandelingen, p. vii seq. 

* Latin would certainly have been the language if the original were to be found 
in the work of de’ Nobili quoted by Kircher, China IMwatrata, 1667, p. 152, under the 
title * De Brachmanum Theologia ” (cf. Zachariw, Goett. gel. Anzeigen, 1921, p. 164, 
n. lj); but this need not be the case. 

® Ed. Caland, p. 37 seq. 

‘La seconde (mer) de sucre candy” (Skt. ikrurasa), 
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These are the main things that I should wish to point out by way 
of an introduction to the manuscript which forms the chief subject of 
this little paper. I have already drawn attention to the fact that I 
can, unfortunately, lay no claim whatsoever to completeness ; notwith- 
standing, I may hope that even the preceding scanty remarks may be of 
some importance to scholars interested in the complex and bewildering 
structure of Hindu cosmography. 

I now let the text itself follow, presenting it in an English trans- 
lation, the monotony of which may testify to its being fairly 
coincident with the original ; it does not seem necessary, under such 
circumstances, to print also the Portuguese text, which would perhaps 
be of little use to at least some of my readers. 

[41r] “ The mountain which is in the centre between the eight 
ranges and is called Meru has five ramifications: that one in the 
Eastern parts is called sueda saiga [svetasakha] which means ‘ the 
white branch’; that one towards the South is called crisina saiga 
[Arsnasakha@] meaning ‘the black branch’; that one towards the West 
is valled retta saiga [raktasakha] meaning “the red branch’; that one 
towards the North is called siama saiga [sy@masakha], meaning ‘the 
green branch’, and that one in the middle is called suarna saiga 
[suvarnasakhad] which means ‘the golden-coloured branch’. This 
mountain is four million yogenas [yojanas] high and beneath the earth 
four thousand (and every yogena counts four leagues) ;! the eight 
other mountain-ranges are of the same height, 

*“"On the range called Maliauan [Malyavin]? stands a tree called 
fanpagdo,” and because of that (the land) towards the East is called 
tanpadiuu ; the said tree is a hundred thousand yogenas high. 

“On the range called Nipaddo * there is a tree called Jembu [jamb] 


* According to Brahminical tradition the Merw has different colours on different 
sides (east white, south yellow, west black, north red) and is itself of pure gold. But 
the colours given in our text tally better with those found in the tradition of the 
’ Buddhists (of. Kirfel, Diz Kosmographie der Inder, p. 187). Brahmins, Buddhists, 
and Jains all alike seem to ascribe to Mount Meru the height of 100,000 wvojanas, 

* In Brahmin tradition Malyacdn does not belong to the four ranges au ME 
Mount Meru; but, according to the Jains, one of the four takséra-mountains is 
called Malyanin (cf. Kirfel, loc. cit., p. 233). The Brahmins call the mountain 
range dividing Jiéerta from Kefumala by this name. 

* Tanpagdo stands for Skt. campaka “ Michelia champoka "’, tanpadinu for 
campa(ta}deipa, a name that does scarcely occur in Brahmin tradition (cf., however, 
Kirfel, lot. cit., p. 58). 

“ Read Vipaddo, probably = Vipwla. The author has mixed up this mountain 
and the Gandhamdadana, as, according to Purdpic tradition, the asvatiha-tree should 
grow on Vipula and the jambi-tree on Gandhamddana (Kirfel, low. cit., p. 93). 
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and because of that (the land) towards the South is called Jemu- 
diuu [.Jambidvipa]; that tree is a hundred thousand yogenas high. 

“A tree of that same name and species stands on the middlemost 
mountain that is called Meru. 

“ On the range called Guendamidenam [(Gandhamadana] there stands 
a tree called axvestdo [asvattha), and because of that (the land) towards 
the west is called axwestdodiwu [Aévaithadvipa] ; (the tree) is a hundred 
thousand yogenas high. 

“On the range called Sirungui [srigi]' there stands a tree called 
Xaitrdo, and because of that (the land) towards-the North is called 
Nawvradiu ;* (the tree) is of the same height as the other ones. 

“The people inhabiting the part called Paturassudo candddo 
[Bhadrasvakhanda] is liberal and cultivated, support themselves by 
three kinds of fruits, and is a good-looking people that lives ten 
thousand years;? from there towards the East are eight rivers in which 
_ they bathe to obtain forgiveness of sins, and they are called rivers 
of tirtdo [firtha]. The first river is called Samartij, the second Uituhana, 
the third vari [vari], the fourth cagini or cangini or cagi [Kaiici], the 
fifth manddalam [mandala], the sixth manipara, the seventh Sarasuadi 
[Sarasvafi] or vanni [vani], the eighth Prachiodi [Pracyoda].4 From 
there towards the East it holds nine countries, the first one is called 
Vigeam [Vijaya], the second samartdo, the third sacattdo, the fourth 
Manosiringéo [Manah Srigqa?], the fifth Varando [Vdrana ?}, the 
sixth Colpassdo, the seventh Samartigdo, the eighth Samuresdo, the 
ninth Pradiwizedo [Prativisaya|.* From there towards the East is a 
mountain-range called Allagauizedo [Alakavigaya?]; there is also 
a river which is called Callodegdo [Kalodaka]® in which live the super- 
natural beings called azuragel [Asuragal|, who take hold of the shadows 


1 Sriigi, according to the common tradition, is a rargaparrata in the Jambddripa 
(Kirfel, loo. cit., p. 57). 

* Though Xaifrdo and Xeitrediuu should apparently render a Skt. caifra and 
caifradcipa, probably caitya is meant. There are several coityarrlya's in Jain 
coamogra phy. 

4 This tallies with Purinic tradition (Kirfel, loc. cit., p. 106). 

“The names of these rivers do not correspond with those given by Kirfel, 
pp. 105-6, from Purfinic tradition. There can be little doubt concerning the correct- 
ness of the identifications given in brackets above, but no rivers with those selfsame 
names are known to me (with the exception of Adéaci and Sarasvati). Manipara 
may mean something like Manirapri (Kirfel, p. 106), while nothing can be got from 
the words Samartij and Uituhana. 

* Most of these names I am, unfortunately, unable to identify. The whole of 
this and of the passage that now follows is extremely unclear to me. 

® Kéloda(ba) seems only to be known from the tradition of the Jains (cf. Kirfel, 
loc. cit., p. 249 seq.). 
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of people who pass by, and with this the people become enchanted, 
and they kill them and use them for food. From there towards the East 
is a red river called Retaomodi [Raktambhodhi] which means ‘ river 
of blood ’, and to the East of that river is a cotton-tree,? and on the 
eastern side of this tree is the dwelling of guerudda {Garuda}, who is a 
bird, and this place is called queruddapauendo [Garudabhavana] 
or guerulmapauendo [Garutmadbhavanam], or sticheraleam,* or vainatea- 
pauendo | Vainateyabhavanam], or caguesurasermdo [| Khagesvarasarma ?] 
or nagadagapauendo [Nagddakabhavanam), or Cristnavedapauendo,* 
OF suparnapauendo [Suparnabhavanam], or panegasendopauendo 
[Pannagasanabhavanam|. From there towards the East is a place where 
dwell the Azureguel {Asuragal}, who are sorcerers, and that is why 
Arumugaperimal [Arumukaperimdal)® slays them. From there towards 
the East is a (tree) called sahasrauedavurchao [Sahasravedavrksa 2}, 
and from there further towards the East is an ocean called Xira 
[Ksira] which means ‘ ocean of milk’, or Xirimodi [Ksirémbhodhi), 
or Xirdrnauom [Ksirdrnava}, or Xirdsdgueram [Ksirasdgara]}, or 
paijadi [Payodhi). In this same ocean is a mountain-range called 
Amalamahigueri iddendo [Amalamahagiri}* on which range dwell holy 
maiden, I mean in the ocean. In that ocean is a cobra with a thousand 
heads that is called Andden [Ananta] on which cobra sleeps Narienna 
sudmi [Narayanasvami), that is God. From there towards the East 
on the left hand is a mountain-range called canagamal [Kanakaméla] 
which means the ‘ golden range’, [4lv] and the above-mentioned 
cobra with a thousand heads sometimes takes its resort there, 
Further towards the East are two countries, the one is called Xuéda 
[Svefa], and the other one Hasti [Hasti 2}, and further towards the 
East is a river called callodagdo [Kélodaka}; from there towards the 


* In Jain tradition there is a river called Rakta or Raktoda (ef. Kirfel, loc. cit., 
p. 222, ete.). 

* According to the Purinas Garuda dwells in a silk-cotton tree (Skt. salmali, 
Salmatia molabarica) that grows in the Salmalidvipa (of, Kirfel, loc. cit., p- 115); 
for similar traditions of, Charpentier, Die Suparnasage, p- 350 sqq. 

* This word is not clear; it seems to contain something like “carilaya, but I 
cannot identify the first syllable, 

* Although this word seems to correspond to a Sanskrit form Krsnavedabhavana 
it very probably means Krenavihabhavana “ the dwelling-place of Krsna's vehicle 
(= Garuda)”, 

*“ The Lord with six faces" — Skanda,. 

* Although the formal identification seems fairly incontestable, no such tree is 
known in Hindu tradition: 

2 tat is meant by iddendo (dd probably means 4) wholly escapes me. 

* No such country seems to be known in Hindu tradition, 
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East is a range called Udeamala [Udayamala] which means * the range 
where the sun rises’; on which they believe that there are dwelling a 
thousand Azuraquel [Asuragal], who are sorcerers, in order to make war 
upon the sun when it rises. In this range is one part with the colour 
of gold upon which part Bistn’: [Visnu] put one foot and the other one 
on the above-mentioned Mount Meru, when he asked King Mawelli 
[Tamil Mavali = Mahabali] to give him three paces of earth of which 
there is no more towards the East. 

“Towards the South from Mount Meru in the country called 
Ilabruda candddo {Ilavrtakhanda] lives a white people that feeds upon 
the juice of sugar-canes, and lives for ten thousand years." 

“To the South of that (country) is a range called Nizaddo[Nisadha], 
and to the South of that range is the part called Hary candddo (Hari- 
khanda}.2 From there towards the South is a range called Hemacuddao 
{Hemakiita]; and to the South of that is a country called Quimpuruca 
candddo [Kimpurusakhanda]. Thence towards the South is the 
mountain called Imauan [Himavan], on which mountain is a pagoda 
called sravando [Sravana] in which dwells Nardenna suami [Narayana 
svdmi] in the shape of a lion.’ From there towards the South is the 
country called Parada caudddo { Bharatakhanda]* in which is the river 
called sripaddo [sripada] to which river people go to bathe in order to 
get their sins forgiven. Further towards the South is a pagoda called 
Guengadudrdo (Gahgadvara] in which dwells Bistni [Vigne]. . Still 
further towards the South are two countries, the first one called 
Calingado (Kalinga), the second tanddaudo [Dandaka}, and thence 
towards the South is a wilderness called Arunnido [Aranya] in which 
the hermits live; some of them feed on wind, other ones on water, 
other ones on tender leaves, other ones on fruits, and still other ones 
on dry leaves. In that same wilderness is a river called Godavari 
[Godavari] in which people bathe to obtain forgiveness of sins, which 
river is surrounded by the wilderness. To theSouth of that river there 
is another one called Samastapapahardo [Samastapdpahara] in which 
sinners do also bathe. - Further towards the South there are two 


1 Jlderta is the part of Jambiideipa that forms the nearest surroundings of Mount 
Meru; the description of its inhabitants does not quite tally with Purinic tradition 
(cf. Kirfel, loc. cit., p. 105). 

* Generally called Harivarsa; but this text always uses khanda instead of varge. 

* Viz. Visnu as man-lion (narasimha); exactly what holy place is meant here 
escapes me. 

* India. The following description, which is partly traditional and partly 
geographical, is extremely confuxd ; nothing at all is said about the North of India 
and Hindiistin proper. 
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countries, one called Panddeso [Pandya], the other one Cholldo [Cola]. 
Further towards the South is a mountain called Siahilda. which is 
50 yojanas high, and further southwards another mountain, a 
thousand yojanas high, which contains ten peaks from which it is 
called dexdparuaddo [Pasaparvata]. Further southwards there is 
another mountain called Tiruvencdddu pareaddo [Tiruvenkataparvata] 
which is eighty-eight yogenas high. Thence towards the South is a 
country by name Tonddagdo [Tondaka] in which is a market-place 
called Canjipurdo [Kaiicipura]; in that place are many pagodas and 
holy bathing-places. Further southwards there is a country called 
Cholagavixesdo [Célakavisaya], and to the South of that is a holy river 
called Srirengdo [Srirangam]. One yogena further to the South is another 
holy river called- Tiruvanacdddu [Tiruwinkddu = Travancore]; to 
the South of that is a mountain called Sripadi [Sripadi], or Pattmle+- 
padi or Camelisripadi [Kamalasripadi), or Indiripadi [Indirdvati], or 
Logamadapadi [Lokamadhyapadi 7), or vemapadi or temipadi, or 
mipadi [Mahdpady|, or mangalasripadi [Mangalasripadi)2 Further 
southwards is a river called Cauer{ [Kaveri] on the southern bank of 
which lives a holy man by name Agastienmuni [Agastyamunt] together 
with a lot of other saints. Still further to the South is another river 
called Nixdzari [Nisacari] in which lives a woman of the caste of 
Asuras by name Chayagraheni [Chaydgrahint].9 Further southwards 
there-is a pagoda called Siadanamdapuréo [Saddnandapura], and to 
theSouth of that a holy bathing-place called Canidtirtdo [Kanyitirtha]4 
To the South of those places are two countries, the one called Chingaldo 
[Simhala = Ceylon], the other one Chonagao (?),° in which countries 
live the Siganos [Sinialese]. Further southwards is a mountain ealled 
Srigudddo [ Srikiita] in which is a town called Yilangi [Lanka], the which 
town used to belong to a king by name Vaixiervanne [Varéravana] but 
now it belongs to Vibixanen [Vibhisana], the king of the Azurequel 
[Asuragal], that is the demons. Further to the South is a river called 
Sravando [Sravana ?], and to the South of that a country by name 
Andegapuri [A ntakapuri] where there are twehty-eight crores [eoddy] of 


* This name I am not able to identify; the reading is not quite clear. 

* Some of these names cannot be identified ; it is not clear what Mountain is 
meant by the author, 

* With this name cf. the story told above on p. 333 324. about the Asuras preying 
upon the shadows of human beings. 

* This, of course, means Cape Comorin. 

* This word could scarcely represent anything but a Tamil word Copatem; but 
I know of no country of that name. 
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towns (and each croreis a hundred thousand).! TotheSouthof that are 
three countries, the first one called Anenddo [Ananta], the second one 
Disapdo (?), and the third one Saindavdo [Saindhava ?] or Sindiertdo (7). 

[42r] “Still further southwards is a darkness called Mahacdldo 
[Mahakala], and then there is nothing more in the South. 

“ From Mount Meru towards the West is a mountain range called 
Guendamadenam [Gandhamadana], From there westwards is the part 
called Quedamala candddo [Ketumdlakhanda] where live the munis 
who are the saints.! Further towards the West is a country called 
Sornadipa [Suvarnadvtpa], and still further westwards is a range by 
name Sornaparuaddo [Suvarnaparvata|.* Still more towards the West 
are two countries, the one called Cuzollaparamdo [Kusalaparama 2), 
the other one Dimdo [Dama 7]. Further westwards there is a desert 
ealled Arunnido [Aranya], in which is a purifying river by name 
Samastipipahardo [(Samastapapahdra], To the West of that place 
stands a magnificent palm-tree with a hundred clusters, the which 
cannot keep alive because of the rays of the sun. Still further west- 
wards is a mountain-range called Astamanaparuaddo [Astamanaparvata] 
on which the sun goes to spend the night ; and on that mountain are 
living a hundred thousand Asuras who want to fight the sun. Then 
there is nothing more in the West. 

~ From Mount Merv towards the North there is a country that holds 
seventy yojanas in breadth, and at the northern frontier of that country 
is a desert called punddarigdo [Pundarika] in which live ten thousand 
sons of Piramen [Brahma], rejoicing in the same privileges as their 
father.* Further northwards is another vast desert called Adicangendo 
[Atikanicana 7], to the North of which is a lake called tamarapoiga, 
in which grow (@mara-roses that are called mirasol,4 and in that place 
lives Arumugaperimal [Arumukaperimal] for which reason it is just as 
well called Sarauananadi [Saravananadi]; on the north bank of this 
lake stands a teak-tree of a hundred thousand yojanas height. Further 
northward is another lake, which in its southern part is of the green 
colour called maragaddo [marakata * emerald "] and in its northern part 
is of that same colour, though a shade darker, which is called vaydurdo 
[vaidiirya * beryl"); in its eastern part it is of golden and in its western 


* This does not seem to tally with Purigic tradition (cf. Kirfel, loc. cit., p. 108). 

* These names are not familiar in Brahmanical lore ; Suvarnaparrata “ the golden 
mountain is generally a name of Mount Merv. The two following names are 
quite uncertain. 

* It is by no means clear what is meant by the “ ten thousand sons of Brahmi”. 

* This word, as well as famarapoiga, cannot be identified. 
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part of silvery colour. In that lake dwell Piramen [Brahma] and 
Bistni: [Visnu]. And to the North of it is a country called Cungerdo- 
rachedo [Kufijararajya ?); further northwards grow some trees from 
which, at sunrise, proceed some ladies who, at sunset, return and die. 
And. still more northwards are other trees that grant every wish.! 
To the North of (those trees) is a mountain-range called Guendamidendo 
[Gandhamadana] on which lives the ape Anumdn [Hanuman], who is 
a son of the wind. Further northwards are two mountain-ranges, the 
first one is called Malli (Mali), and the second one Swmdlli [Sumaly]. 
And still further northwards is a fire called vaddandmucedagni 
[Vadavdmukhagni}.® Then there is nothing more in the North. 


“ Note 

“To the North of Mount Meru is a mountain-range called Sirungut 
[Srigi] and then follows a country, ete., up to Adicangendo and then 
a mountain-range called Suheta [Seta]. Above that range is the lake 
‘called tamarapoiga or Sarauananadi and all the other places up to the 
mountain Guendamadendo and then the range Nilla [Nila]. 

~ On the other side of Nilla is the mountain-range called Mail, 
and then Sumalli and further on the fire uaddaudmucedagni, and then 
there is nothing more in the North. 

[42v] “In this Gembudiui [Jambidvtpa] in the easternmost parts 
resides a king called Indiren [Indra], his kingdom is called Amerapadi 
[Amaravati] ; the people who live in that country are masters of all 
things, and besides there are two races, viz. guendarud [Gandharva] and 
Quimpuruxa [Kimpuruga]. And that king has a thousand eyes.4 

“In the southernmost parts resides a king called Yemaragen 
[Yamaraja], he is black and like a buftalo:5 his country is called 
Baiuassuda [Vaivasvata], in it live demons and Azurequel [A suragal., 

“In the westernmost parts resides a king called Varunnén [Varuna], 
dressed in a white suit and carrying a rope "in his hand; the country 
is called sutapadi [fuddhavati], in which are living snakes and musicians 
ealled quinardo [kinnnara]. 

* Apparently the balparrisa. 

* The rodatdmutha, the submarine fire, is, according to Brahmin cosmography, 
situated at the South Pole. 

* This note contains a slightly deviating version of the description of the 
Northern 

* Indra 

* This id apparently a slip, as Yama is not himself like a buffalo, but has o buffalo 
for his vehicle. 

* Or rather a noose (Skt. pasa). 
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“In the northernmost parts resides a king called Vaysrauanén 
[Vatsravanaj], a lord of much jewelry and gold, the country is called 
Mahapuri [Mahaperi), and its inhabitants are the Eereméri.! 

“ Between North and East, in the utmost parts, resides a king called 
Isanden (I8ana], that country is called Axdpadi [Yaéovali], in it live 
many different peoples, chiefly deuequal [devagal] who are the plous 
ones, 

“In the utmost parts between East and South resides a king called 
Agquinideven [Agnideva], his country is called fexdpadi [Tejovafi], 
the inhabitants of which are dewequel, 

“In the utmost parts between South and West resides a king called 
Nirudipagauan (Nirrtibhagavan), that country is called Cristnapad) 
[Arsnavati], and the inhabitants are Acureguel and demons and 
witches. 

“ In the utmost parts between West and North resides a king called 
Vayupagauan [Vayubhagavén], who is copper-coloured, and lives in 
eompany with the Freyis [gi], i.e. the saints and lords of the Universe : 
that country is called Guendapadi (Gandhavati]. 

“The above-mentioned king called Nirudipagauan, who resides 
between South and West, has a round face, round and carmine-coloured 
eyes, teeth curved at the top like those of a hog,? and is jet black. 

“This Gembudiuy has a length of a hundred thousand yojanas 
from West to East, and its circumference is three hundred thousand? 

“The ocean called Leuando [Lavana] is 200,000 yojanas broad and 
has a circumference of 1,500,000 yojanas. 

“On the other side of this ocean is the continent called Plaeraa 
[Plaka]; after it follows the ocean called Hicru [Jksu]. On the other 
side of that ocean is the continent called Xaga [Saka], and then comes 
the ocean called Sura [Sura]. Follows then the continent by name 
Cuza [Kusa}, beyond which is the ocean called Sarpi [Sarpis]. Further 
on is found the continent called Craunjéo [Krauiica], and then the 
ocean called Dedi [Dadhi]. Beyond that ocean is the continent called 
Xamali [Salmali], and then the ocean called Ichirdo [Ksira]. Follows 
a continent by name Prxcardo [Pugkara], and finally an ocean called 
Suaripinde (Svddupaniya ?).4 

* This apparently corresponds to a Tamil pl. iyakkanmar. 

* This is one of the general characteristics of demoniac beings in Hindu 
mythology. 

* This corresponds to the general tenets of Hindu cosmography (cf. Kirfel, loc. 
cit., p. 57); the following figures are, however, not quite coincident with those 
usually quoted. 

* This identification is not incontestable. 
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“And just as the breadth and the circumference of the ocean 
Leuando is the double of that of Gembudiui, in that same way the other 
continents and oceans go on doubling their measures according to that 
selfsame rule, 

[43r] “ Outside all these seven continents and oceans that have now 
been mentioned there is a cireumjacent mountain-range called Manderd 
paruadéo (Mandaraparvata], which is, in its turn, surrounded by 
another range, viz. the Chacrauénaparuaddo [Cakravalaparvata), 
Another range, the Sornaparuaddo [Suvarnapervata], surrounds this 
one, and is surrounded by still another one called Logiloga paruadio 
[Lokalokaparvata]. The Anddagapdlam [Andakapila] surrounds this 
one; this means ‘the half of an egg-shell’, as they think that the 
lower part of the Universe is encased in the half of it while the other 
half is on the top of it. This Anddagapdlam is surrounded by fire, the 
fire by wind, and the wind by ether. 


“Centre of Jambudvipa 

“The first concavity, which is called Quididaléo [Kgititala],2 is 
640,000 yojanas broad and has a circumference of 7,590,000 yojanas ; 
the king who governs this part is called Maheu, the inhabitants are 
Azurequel and the king as well. 

“ The second concavity, which is called Videldo [Vitala], is 320,000 
yojanas broad and has a circumference of 3,750,000 yooanas, This 
country is quite black, its king is called Changicarnen [Sankukarna],3 
the inhabitants are Azureguel and the king as well. 

“The third concavity, which is called Nideldo [Nitala], is 
160,000 yojanas broad and has a circumference of 1,830,000 yojanas. 
The ruler of this concavity is a snake called Facraguén [Takgaka)," 
who is a younger brother of the sgake Andden [Ananta]: this snake has 
500 heads. The inhabitants of this place are Acurequel. 

“ The fourth concavity, which is called Sudelao [Sutala], is 80,000 
yojanas broad and has a circumference of 770,000 yojanas, The earth 
is of a golden colour, of the inhabitants some have only one leg, others 
have the faces of horses, and still others have very different faces : 
they live without a king. 

* This passage contains a curious jumble, as the calravala belongs to Buddhist, 
the lokaloka again to Brahmin teadition. That the mountains Mondera and Surarpa 
surround the universe does not, as far as I know, occur in Brahmin or other sources. 

* What is here called Asifitala as a rule gor under the name Tela or Atala (ef. 
Kirfel, loc. cit., p. 144 5q.). I cannot identify the name of jts king, Wahéew, 

- » Kecording to the common tradition, resides in the first of the 


pitilas, and Takeoka, as a rule, has his place in the second one (cf. Kirfel, loc. cit., 
p. 144). 
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“The fifth concavity, which is called Talddeldo [Taldtala], is 
40,000 yojanas broad and has a circumference of 390,000 yojanas, 
The earth is saffron-coloured ; the king is a devil with a stick in his 
hand, the inhabitants are Azurequel. 

“ The sixth concavity, which is called Resddeldo, is 20,000 yojanas 
broad and has a circumference of 150,000 yojanas. The king is called 
Virogena hirenniacxen [Virocana Hiranyaksa),) and is of the race of 
Asuras ; the inhabitants are Azurequel. 

“The seventh and last concavity, which is called Mahddeldo, 
is the centre of the earth, is 10,000 yojanas broad and has a cireum- 
ference of 30,000 yojanas. The king is called Nagaragen [Nagaraja] ; 
he is green-coloured, has four hands, is king of the cobras, and dresses 
and feeds as well as possible? Besides, there are still two other kings, 
the one called Muchukunden [Mucukwnda], the other one Maéuelli — 
[Mahabali, Tamil Mabali], both of the Asura race; the inhabitants = 
are Azurequel, | 

[45e] “ The Heavens ® 

“From the earth to the first heaven, called Megamanddelio 
[Meghamandala], it is a distance of 100,000 yopanas, 

“From the first heaven to the second, called Aditamanddeldo 
[Adityamandala], it is 200,000 yojanas. 

“ From the second heaven to the third, called Chandramanddelia 
[Candramandala], it is 2,800,000 (!) yojanas. 

“From the third heaven to the fourth, called Pudazetrao 
[Budhaksetra}, it is 800,000 yojanas, 

“From the fourth heaven to the fifth, caHed Nazxatrdmanddeldo 
[Naksatramandala}, it is 1,600,600 yovanas, 

“From the fifth heaven to the sixth, called Agazaquenga 
[ Akasagaiiga), it is 8,400,000 yojanas. 

“ From thesixth heaven tothe seventh, called Derwalogdo [Devaloka), 
It is 12,800,000 yojanas. 

“From the seventh heaven to the eighth, called Piramalogdo 
[Brahmaloka], it ia 25,600,000 yojanas, 

“From the eighth heaven to the ninth, called . Bistnulogdo 
[Visnuloka], it is 1,000,000,000 yojanas, SP Be 

1 Virecana and Hiranyalsa are, of course, two different individuals ; according 
to the Kiirmapuripa (Kirfel, PB. 146) they reside in this same palila, 

* What individual is meant by this description is not quite clear; that Bali and 
Mueukunda reside in this deepest patila is the general tradition of the Brahmins, 

* The names of the heavens, as given in the following passage, do not tally with 
those familiar to the current Brahmanical tradition as quoted by Kirfel, loc. cit., 


Pp. 128 sq. 
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~ From the ninth heaven to the tenth, called Civalogdo [Sivaloka], 
it is 3,200,000 yojanas. 

“ The first heaven, Meghamandala, is the ‘ heaven of clouds ’, 

“ The second heaven, Adityamandala, is the * heaven of sun’, 

“ The third heaven, Candramandala, is the ‘ heaven of moon ", 

“The fourth heaven, Budhaksetra, is the ‘ heaven of a planet 
called Mercury ’, 

“ The fifth heaven, Naksgatramandala, is the ‘ heaven of stars ’, 

“ The sixth heaven, Akasaganga, is the ‘ heaven of ocean ‘2 

“ The seventh heaven, Devaloka, is the ‘ heaven of planets except 
the three highest ones ’, 

“ The eighth heaven, Brahmaloka, is the ‘heaven of certain gods 
called Brahma’, 

“The ninth heaven, Vigsnuloka, is the ‘heaven of another god 
called Visnu ’, 

“ The tenth heaven, Sivaloka, is the * heaven of another god called 
Isuaran [Tsvara]', 

“ Just as in Jambudvipa there are seyen continents, seven oceans, 
and seven concavities, there are also seven principal heavens, viz, 
the second, third, fourth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth. The other 
ones, viz. the first, fourth, and sixth, are not equal to those ones,” 

After the text there follow on fols. 44v—45r and 46v—47r two drawings, 
the first of which represents by seven concentric circles the seven 
patalas with the names inscribed, while the other one consists of ten 
concentric circles representing the ten above-mentioned heavens, 

As the remarks that I am able to offer upon our text have already 
been put forth by way of introduction and notes, nothing need be 
added here. Short and incomplete as this document is, it still remains 
the oldest known document in a European language dealing exclusively 
with Hindu cosmography, and I can only hope that someone better 
acquainted with its tenets than myself will be able to correct and 
complete my identifications of the names occurring in it, a far too 
considerable part of which does still, unfortunately, remain 
unidentified, 

1 Port. o coo do mar, & curious translation of the Sanskrit word, 
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ErGrenisse per KGNIGLICHEN Prevssiscuen Turran-Exre DITIONEN. 
Die Buddhistische Spitantike in Mittelasien von A. von Le Cog, 
Erster Teil: Die Plastik, Berlin 1999. Zweiter Teil: Die 
Manichiischen Miniaturen, Berlin, 192. 

Between 1902 and 1914 the Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde sent 
out four successive Turfan expeditions. The results of these 
expeditions are being gradually published. In 1912 appeared 
Griinwedel’s Alt-buddhistische Kultstitten; in 1913 Le Coq’s Chotscho : 
in 1990 Griinwedel’s Alt-Kutscha, which contains, in spite of its dis- 
advantages, many valuable plates. 

The first volume of the present work consists of a short introdue- 
tion, followed by forty-five plates, of which seventeen represent not 
finds of the Turfan expeditions but typical specimens of Gandharan 
art. The whole thesis of the book is that Gandharan art is the parent 
of the Buddhist arts in Turkestan, China, Korea, and Japan. The 
author speaks of a Gandharan style which stretches from Samarkand 
to Peshawur, and by Gandharan art he seems to Mean any art in the 
Far East which shows traces of Hellenistic influence. Personally 
I cannot see any reason to use the term Gandharan in this huge 
acceptation. The Buddhist arts of Gandhara and Turkestan seem to 
me to stand in the relation of sister to sister (or even cousin to 
cousin !) rather than parent to child. Both show Hellenistic Influences, 
But in the first centuries of the Christian era there was little art in 
the world which did not show such influences. The Buddhist art of 
Turkestan was Hellenized East-Iranian: the art of Gandhara, 
Hellenized Hindu, It is true that Gandharan art was (historically, 
not artistically) an extremely important manifestation. In this 
district were produced many iconographically influential images, 
copies of which permeated to Central Asia and even to China. The 
caves at Yiin-kang show some work which is closely akin to Gandhara. 
But much of the sculpture there shows no influence of India nor of 
Hellenism at all, as for example the Life of Buddha reliefs.1 


* Of which some are published by Mr. Ashton in his recent work, The Study of 
Chinese Sculpture. 
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Nor have we at present any historical grounds for thinking that 
Hellenized Buddhist art spread from Gandhara to Central Asia, It 
may, on the contrary, have been brought from Central Asia to India 
by the Kushans, 

A further tendency to derive everything from his favourite district 
18 shown on p. 25, where the author mentions Gandhara as the original 
home of metal bedy-armour (Panzer). It would be interesting if he 
could prove this, for the invention of such armour is generally 
attributed to the Egyptians and it is depicted on Egyptian monuments 
of the thirteenth century p.c.! 

One small point is worth noticing. In the chronological table 
(p. 17) the entry under the year a.p. 67 runs: “ Der Han-Kaiset 
Ming-ti von China empfingt buddhistische Missioniire ; Beginn der 
Einfithrung des Buddhismus in China.” That the story of the intro- 
duction of Buddhism by Ming-ti is purely apocryphal was shown by 
Maspéro as long ago as 1910, and Maspéro's contentions have since 
been accepted by all scholars, 

The illustrations are technically admirable. One of the most 
interesting (to my mind certainly the most beautiful) objects in the 
book is the fourth century Meditating Buddha (in wood), pl. xliie. 
It would be interesting to know whether this date is given on stylistic 
grounds or because of the place (north side of the Great Stupa, 
Tumschuk) where it was found. The author speaks of it as “ Vorbild 
der in Hinterindien tiblichen Buddhatypen”. Is it not possible that 
the figure is actually Tibetan, and of a considerably later date ? 

The second part of the work, which deals with Manichean 
miniatures, is a completely satisfactory volume. The general account: 
of Manicheism and of Mani's influence upon the arts is admirable in 
every way. The coloured reproductions are. masterly and the 
miniatures themselves in many cases show exquisite delicacy of 

I cannot agree with the view that the headdress of the officials 
on pl. v a is a misunderstood rendering of the Sassanian “ mit Adler- 
fittichen verzierten Kappe". It seems to me to be a typically 
Chinese headdress, the “ pien”’, which occurs so often In connexion 


See Laufer, Prolegomena on the History of Defensive Armor, p. 273. ‘The 
particular type of-armour upon which Herr von Le Uoq is here commenting seems 
to be “scale” armour (using the word in Laufer's sense). This was, according to 
Herodotus, vii, 61, in use among the ancient Persians. The other variety of metal 
armour, chain-mail; was known in Iranian lands centuries before the Gandharan 
period. Cf. Laufer, loc. cit, ales 
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with the “kuei’’-sceptre (which the figures here represented are 
carrying). This headdress was part of the official costume of the 
Chou dynasty. 

These two volumes are of the highest importance, and all students 
of Eastern art will be deeply grateful to Dr. von Le Coq and to those 
who made it possible for them to appear at a time when publication 
of such works is of immense difficulty in Germany. The above 
criticisms are for the most part stray remarks suggested by the perusal 
of the volumes. To undertake serious and systematic criticisms of 
such a work would require a dozen qualifications which I wholly lack. 

Artuur WALEY. 


Tue Centrat Conception or BuppHISM AND THE MEANING OF THE 
Worp “pHarma”. By Tu. Srcnersarzky, Ph.D., Professor 
in the University of Petrograd, Member of the Academy of 
Science of Russia. pp. xvi, 112. London: Royal Asiatic Society, 
Prize Publication Fund, Vol. VIT, 1923. 

It was a wise decision of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society 
to transfer the publication of this work from the narrower limitations 
of space necessary to their Journal to the wider field of their series 
of monographs. Even in its present form, it is a little congested with 
all that it has to tell us. This egg is very full of meat. In a way, it is a 
throw-off or by-product of the distinguished author’s fuller works on 
(not early, but) early-mediaeval Buddhist metaphysic, as it exists in 
Sanskrit and Tibetan documents. And, in some degree at least, the 
stimulus to the making of the by-product would appear to have been 
Professor and Mrs. Geiger’s essay’ on the word dhamma, as it is found, 
not in those Sanskrit and Tibetan documents, but in Pali literature. 
The authors, namely, describe the excellent thesaurus of contexts and 
meanings they have assorted about the term Dhamma as having a 
“purely philological’’, or, rather, lexicographical object. They 
wish to give an exhaustive presentation of this “so-called central 
concept of Buddhist teaching” in its many different meanings. To 
Professor Stcherbatzky the one meaning it holds as a “ central con- 
ception’ is that which he has found it bear in the series of works 
containing the Abhidharma, or analytic and metaphysical categories 
and discussions of the Sarvastivadins, notably the Abhidharmakosa of 
Vasubandhu. All other meanings of dhamma he waves aside, as “ not 
presenting any serious difficulty ”. 

+ In Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, xxxi, 1921, 1. 
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This remark will make Pali translators feel small. For they will be 
mindful of many laborious hours spent in coping with just thisdifficulty: 
how rightly or least wrongly to render the word in their own 
language. They know that there is no way of pinning down dhamma by 
any one word, whether it be dhamme in the singular (with or without 
a capital Dh), or whether it be dhammd in the plural, But there is a 
way of reconciling the various Pali meanings with Vasubandhu’s 
Sanskrit meaning. And that is by considering the notions covered by 
dhamma in their historical perspective. 

The subject will still bristle with difficulties. But we shall, by that 
perspective, be prepared to concede that, in the long history of a 
church plus the culture it dominates, there may well have been a 
shifting, once or oftener, of the so-called “ central conception “. A 
shifting, too, without any change in the 'ism—Buddhism, Christism (or 
Christianity), Muhammedanism—which serves to denote both church- 
influence and culture. Can this not be shown to have been true of 
Buddhism ? And, anyway, we see that the monograph appears to have 
shifted at least its title in a very much briefer time-perspective, and to 
have been listed in the Royal Asiatic Society's publications as 
Vasubandhu on the Fundamental Principles of the Sarvastivadin School 
of Buddhism and the meaning of the word Dharma. 

This title makes us ever so much happier. Dharma may well have 
come to be all, for his early-mediaeval school, that Vasubandhu said it 
was. But for anyone, who has spent much time groping after the true 
historical perspective in the teaching of the Pali Pitakas, to see in 
dhammda, as “‘metaphysically conceived elements”, a “ central concep- 
tion” is impossible. He will know, it is true, that in so saying, he does 
not find it easy to lay his finger on any other term or shibboleth and say, 
* this is, this was, always the centralconcept.”” The Founder's chief aim 
is fairly clear; so is his charge to his first missionaries; so are his 
last injunctions; so is his very marked silence, his impatience, 
his switching off, where metaphysical speculations were brought 
forward. He was a gentleman admittedly of no philosophical 
education, very earnest to help his fellow-men by substituting, as the 
best way to heal sorrow, the good life, the being one’s “ best ” 
(samma) for decadent, moribund cults, cults so moribund that 
in his addresses they are a negligible quantity, and not they, but the 
carnal life and the ascetic life are the only alternatives to the good life 
of the middle way he takes into account. But his church became over- 
whelmingly monkish, developing the ascetic outlook and aspiration ; his 
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church developed a Buddhology, placing in his own mouth preposterous 
assumptions. His church developed analyses and a meticulous system 
of numbered categories for nearly every term that had been gathered 
into the stock of its knowledge. So that, as Professor Stcherbatzky 
reminds us, even in the anthologies we see these last pre-oceupations 
creeping up. And we get three sisters each grateful, poor souls! to 
a Mother Superior for teaching them about 
the factors, organs of sense, elements * 

of their little selves—just like that, as if they had been taught so many 
sections of a Vasubandhu manual, And the number-obsession, the 
atoichomania of the church-editors, we know, is everywhere, from the 
very first sermon down to the total number of texts (dhamma), 84,000 
in number, burdening the memory of faithful Ananda.* 

All this should be fairly evident to one who reads translations of 
Vinaya and Dhamma, and early Abhidhamma, and who also reads 
between the lines thereof. Much more fully does he realize it who, from 
the platform of historical perspective, has plunged many times into 
the work of Palitranslation. He knows, he sees that with Vasubandhu’s 
pages before him, he is in a different world from that of the beginnings 
of the Sakyaputta’s mission, from that of the Sasana patronized by 
Asoka, Both of these “ worlds ” are blended in the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pitaka records. And the world of the Abhidhamma Pitaka indicates 
a further development. Yet none of these worlds is that in which 
Vasubandhu moved, any more than his corner is the corner in which 
Buddhaghosa moved. 

Is it likely, then, that we should find dhamma bearing the identical 
meaning and position in all this long and branching perspective ¢ 
To look for this were to resemble an ancient worker in bas-relief 
putting a series of episodes into one foreground. Is it likely that in it 
we shall find any much-meaning word, such as is dhamma, always the 
central concept, if, indeed, 1t ever was such? Was it not rather a name 
for more than one concept ? This is really all that our two learned 
friends’ expression Zentral-Begriff comes to, for very rightly they 
group their material under four heads with sub-groups. No other 
Pali word (except perhaps sankhdra) is so untranslatable by one, 
sometimes even by any, European word. It is hard to find even an 
analogous word in European languages. When we read “ to be in the 
world, but not of the world”, and “God hath . . . spoken unto us by 


1 Theragitha, ver. 43, 69, 103, 
2 Theragatha, ver, 1024. 
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his son, by whom he made the worlds *’, we lightly adjust two or three 
meanings successively to one word. But dhamma-adjusting is harder 
work. 

Nor 1s this the right occasion for saying much about it. But we are 
coming back to the monograph on Vasubandhu’'s dhammd (concerning 
which we, ignorant, sit at our author's feet) by way of a brief flight over 
the older world in which Professor and Mrs. Geiger have been making 
adjustments. And we will dismiss that world with this one word more : 
When we are considering the birth and the first church of Buddhism, 
the one word that matters, as between dhamma and dhamma, 1s 
dhamma, This is the word put by the recorders into Gotama’s thought 
when he was seeking his first listeners, This is the word put into his 
mouth when making some decisive utterance: “ Enough of all that! 
I will teach you dhamma."’ This is the word used by questioners : 
“Whose diamma have you studied ?"’ “ What is this dhamma by 
which you train your disciples ?”’ 

The plural form does occur from the first. But just as clearly as 
dhamma means teaching, doctrine, gospel, so clearly do dhamma 
mean either doctrines, or “things”, and not the metaphysical 
irreducibles of Vasubandhu. And here I am fain (be the occasion fit 
or not) to break up my one word more into three remarks :— 

(1) A propos of this occurrence of dhamma from the first, 
Professor Stcherbatzky writes: “The formula of the Buddhist 
Credo (ye dhammd, etc.)—which professedly contains the shortest 
statement of the essence and spirit of Buddhism—declares that 
Buddha discovered the elements (dhammda) of existence, their causal 
connexion, and a method to suppress their efficiency for ever 
(nirodho). Vasubandhu makes a similar statement about the essence 
of the doctrine...” 

Concerning these lines, we take it from the writer as conclusive that 
Vasubandhu makes such a statement. And therein this statement is 
similar to that by Professor Stcherbatzky, but it is not similar to any 
statement in the Buddhist (Pali) Canon. What is this alleged 
“Credo”? “ Whatsoever things (dhamma) have become from a cause, 
of these the Tathagata has esid the uprising, and of these what is 
the ceasing: such-a-speaker (is this) great recluse.” @ 

It is a clumsily worded stanza, and found, so I have read, on many 


'p.3. We have not yet seen the De La Vallée Poussin translation (I). 
* Ye dhamma hetuppabhava tesary hetum tathagato aha, 
tesafi ca yo nirodho evamvid! mahisamano, Vinaya, i, 40, 41. 
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monuments. But I have been unable to trace it in any single book of 
the Pitakas save in this one episode of the Vinaya narrative. A really 
competent tipetaki may correct me, but not of gross mis-statement. 
How is it that a church so insistent on formulas, in verse and prose, 
as the Sangha should have so neglected to reiterate a verse, the later 
use of which has justified some writers in calling it “the Buddhist 
confession of faith briefly comprised 7” ? 

Surely because it is an interpolation of a later date than the prose 
narrative. The very contents of it support this idea. The verse claims 
that it says what the great recluse taught. But the prose narrative 
phrases that part of his teaching otherwise. For, surely, this 1s so— 
listen! The verse says, this teacher assigns its arising and its 
ceasing to every thing that is caused. The prose equivalent says 
that when the verse is pronounced to the inquirer (Sariputta), he sees 
by a flash of insight that what thing soever is an uprising thing is also 
a ceasing thing (yam kifici samudayadhammam, sabbam tam nirodha- 
dhammam). This is not what the verse said. The prose only says 
everything that happens, ceases, i.e, everything is impermanent (anicea). 
Or, at most, it says, all caused things can be stopped (if only you stop 
the cause). But the verse says, this teacher tells us what is the cause 
and the ceasing of all caused things. 

Here the word hetu (cause) is only in the verse. The verse claims 
for the teacher omniscience (implicitly). The verse occurs only here. 
The prose occurs very often and in several books. 

No help do we get from the two men said to have uttered the verse. 
Assaji is a mere name. Sariputta is anything but that. He may well 
have chafed at his teacher's scepticism (if this teacher, Saiijaya, were 
the sceptic of the Digha’s first sutta), and have welcomed a “ This is 
so” and “ That is so”, after “If it be so, I know not”. But 
Saériputta’s mind was not at all philosophical. Astudy of the discoveries 
and verses ascribed to him shows a quite lovely picture of the thoroughly 
good, lovable man (the sappwrisa), so simple as to seem slow of wit :-— 

Ajalo jalasamdno? 
I cannot see him attracted by a teaching of this nature. I do not 
believe that Sariputta had any part in the stock prose refrain, or in the 
inserted verse. He passed away before the “ editing” began. 

(2) Does the reader feel baffled at this confusion in the old books, 
at these varied judgments in the new? Let him spend a few years 

1 e.g. Oldenberg, Buddha, 6th ed., 14, n. 
® Theragitha, ver. 981-1017, esp. 1012, 1013. 
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translating from the Pali canon. There is evidence of much devotion, 
of much labour, of good will, of some care. There is much wisdom and 
goodness shown. There is, in parts, literary beauty, there is in parts 
logical sequence. For all that, it is one of the greatest pieces of literary 
botchwork in the world, if measured by our present estimate of good 
editing. It was not the work of men we should now class as com- 
petent scholars. And this is my second point. The men of the Order who 
handed on the half-forgotten teachings of the founders, the men who 
later threw them into a semi-mnemonic form, the men who later still 
in quite another environment wrote them down—none of these trans- 
mitters and editors were capable, as academic thinkers, of theorizing 
about irreducible ultimate diammas and didtus as Vasubandhu’s 
little world had come to do. Down to the beginning of the Christian 
era, in the written canon, we have the work of men largely drawn from 
villageand countryside. Wegladly concede that they were good, worthy 
men; some of them more psychically gifted than bookish men would 
be; some of them earnest preachers. But their very poor editing, 
their evasion of philosophical issues, of intellectual exposition, their 
subsidence in a formula just when a vital, a pioneer, word has been led 
up to, all such shows that they were unquestionably no more. 

(3) And, lastly, if for sach men dhamma, discounting its meaning of 
“doctrines”, meant just “things”, and not noiimena, this does 
not rule out the importance they may have attached to the term. 
Indeed, there is in our own word “ things” an etymological kinship 
with that elusive import in the Pali word so hard to reproduce. Namely, 
the import of something that is right, fit, that ought to be, is norm. 
This, if we are to believe Skeat’s sagacious guesses, lies at the root of 
both “thing” and dhamma, Not only was a “ thing” the place, the 
occasion, the object of old European folk-motes, to settle laws and 
right measures. It appears also in Lithuanian (fit-fi) as “ what is fit ” 
or “ right’. And its Aryan root is tak, which we get both as hand- 
fitting in tezo, Palitaccheti, and as mind-fitting in takka, tarka. These 
root-romances may be myths, but the quondam ethical importance of 
*“ thing " is fact, is history. 

But, Pali readers will say, can you maintain dhamma@ mean 
“things " when they are used for the objects of mind (mano), just as 
“ sounds ”’ are for objects of hearing! I do, and I now think “ things ” 
a better rendering here than “ ideas" or “ states of mind”. To use 
these terms is the mistake of putting modern ideas into old-world 
minds. The old-world mind is herein more like a child’s. Sometimes , 
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it sees more truly because it sees more simply, with less wording 
intervening. When we smell, or feel, or see, we get a smell, touch, 
shape and colour. When we perceive—using our whole available 
apparatus of sense and recognizing—we have got “a thing”. 
Similarly, when we recollect, or imagine, say, an “ orange " and the 
like. And the function of mano was stated in the Suttas to be one of 
collocating or co-ordinating the five streams of sense-impressions, Mind 
was their “resort”, “enjoying” all they brought. Mind gives us 
“things”. Similarly -dhammo, as “ quality of”, literally means 
“thing”. Thus, to say a pot is khayadhammo, bhedanadhammo, 
decayable, breakable, is only to say it is a decay-thing, a breaking- 
thing. 


We now come to Professor Stcherbatzky and Vasubandhu, Had 
the genial author only omitted the book-title of his monograph and the 
first three pages, not a word of the foregoing need have been said. 
But there are “ visions about’, that A, B, C, or D is the “‘ central 
conception” of Buddhism. And seeing that, under Buddhism, we 
include many centuries of time, many corners of the world, and an old 
literature of very botched editing, I have so far tried to show that 
much greater historical timidity is advisable before we can make any 
such sweeping generalizations. 

I do not myself hold that either the dhamma of Vasubandhu, or 
the yam hiiici dhammam, that is Impermanence, of the Geigers is the 
quintessence of Buddhism, if by that word we mean the inspired 
message of the man Gotama. I have said elsewhere what that message 
was, for me. But his church, as happened later in another great church, 
while it taught the message, put forward ascetic and other ideals as 
“ central ”’. 

It is difficult to realize that the literary idiom, the lucidity, the 
verve of this little book, are not the work of an Englishman using his 
native diction. Only in two or three minute slips do we find it out.* 
A subject that many would. have presented in a method half 
unreadable, half incomprehensible, wholly unenjoyable, is here made 
little less than really fascinating. The expositions are so much more 


1 Old Creeda and New Needs, 1923, V.cf. IV, pp.44-7. Buddhist Psychology, 2nd 
ed., 1924. Last (additional) chapter. 

2 Those on p. 29, Il. 8, 9, and on p. 33, IL 17, 21 (“course for “ cause”) 
are mere printer's errors. On p. 20, 1. 21, “intentionally,” I ewggest, chould te 
“ according to disposition", or as we should say ad hominem: a usual term in Pali 
Commentaries for Siitra-method as opposed to that of Abhidharma. For “ trans.”’, 
p. 105, 1. 17, we should of course read “distinguishes between "', or the like. 
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attractive, to even the uninitiated reader, than the titles threatened 
they would be: Skandhas, Ayatanas, Dhatus, Matter, Elements of 
Mind, Forces, and so on. In the Sanskrit and Tibetan survivals of the 
writings of a mind infinitely more habile than the canonical writers 
in dealing with concepts as ultimates, and in realizing to some extent 
that i was dealing with such—that it was postulating, was using 
hypotheses—we are in a different world from the more archaic, more 
childlike Pitaka editors. We are in an academic world, not in a world 
of teachers of a gospel, or even of monastic doctrines. We are in a world 
of penmen, not of editors of oral tradition. The culture of this world 
has annexed all it could of its day and its world-corner, and it has 
grown by all such. 

And Professor Stcherbatzky is at home here, none more expert 
than he. The work he expounds is a classic and a vade-mecum of 
even longer standing than the more concise Pali digest Abhi- 
dhammattha-sangaha, translated as A Compendium of Philosophy.’ 
Every Japanese candidate for ordination, Sir Charles Eliot informs me, 
must be proficient in it. It is an exposition, our author reminds us, of 
the earlier Abhidharmavibhasd-sastra, and that is a commentary on 
the yet earlier Abhidharma of the Buddhist school of the Sarvasti- 
viadins. For a digest of this collection we are indebted to 
Professor Takakusu’s essay in the JPTS. 1905, “ The Abhidharma 
Literature of the Sarvastivadins.” This school is believed to have been 
one of the older dissentient branches in the Buddhist church. Yet our 
testimony to this, in Pali literature, is scarcely older than Vasubandhu 
himself is believed to be. We read of it first in the commentary on the 
Katha Vatthu, the text giving us controversies with the school, but 
not alluding to it by name. 

It is good that the great lacuns in our histories of philosophy of the 
intellectual progress made in early mediaeval Buddhism should be 
to some extent bridged by this slender manual, We need less 
‘theorizing about problems; we need expositions—such as it gives— 
and translations—such as that in Appendix I. Our own problems are 
more pressing than those of this little dead world—yes, the problems 
may be ours, too, but we confront them as new-world citizens. 

And just as we should be wary in reading mediaeval ideas into a 
more ancient world, so we need to be wary in reading late-mediaeval or 


1 By 8. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, PTS. 1910. 
* Cl. The tre. Points of Controversy by 8. Z. Aung and Mrs, Rhys Davida, P-T.8. 
1915, p. 54. 
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modern ideas into that early-mediaeval world. For instance, I venture, 
though ignorant of those Abhidharma works, to question whether 
samskara can justly be rendered “ forces”. Sankhdrd did not satisfy 
Pali writers when, long after Vasubandhu’s time, they began to feel 
the need of a term for force, e.g. in cause producing effect. For they 
were using in Burma in the fifteenth century the word salt: (¢akt0) in 
that particular connexion.! Hence samskara could not have meluded 
a sense of force, else the new word had not been needed, Aristotle 
hints at Sia, “ by foree,"’ in groping after world-movement and will. 
But not till Archimedes advanced physical science did the Stoies 
bring “forces” really into philosophy. If their thought had gone 
eastward it might have lent a new, more dynamic meaning to samshkara 
than this word had for Pali writers. But there is little to show that 
samskara called up for Vasubandhu’s school the ideas “force ~ 
calls up in a modern reader of Western culture. 

True, cetand is the first in the list of samskaras, and is translated 
by “will”. But cefand is a poor makeshift name for will (viriya, 
pradhdna, etc.), so poor that it is literally “ thinking”, and is more 
“intention”, or thought concerned with action, than the working of 
the self expressed in the splendid word “will”. 50 that even cefand 
does not raise the samskdrds into forces ; and the rest of the samahardas 
do so far less, save viriya and priti, rapture—a small proportion of 
fifty or more items. 

True, to use “ heredity ” with Western readers for a stream of 
individual rebirths, in which parents are merely birth-vehicles of earth- 
life, is misleading (p. 34). 

And with regard to that “stream”, the author seems unaware 
that the name for it of santana is long post-canonical. [ have only 
found in one sutta an approach to it: hwcei (le) santanaka natthi : 
hast thou no little-stretching-out-things! meaning children as 
descendants (Samy. i, 8). 

Again, in presuming for all Buddhism, that the “ heart-base ” 
was not the flesh-organ, but a subtle “ stuff”, he goes too far. In the 

tidina (of the Jitaka Commentary) we have the phrase: mayhani.. . 
hadayamamsantare patitthita, “ (the Ten Perfections) are established 
within the flesh of my heart.” 

Finally, one would venture to think that adhvan is rather transience 
than transition (p. 45), that sunya is scarcely “ contingent ” (p. 67), 
and that it is a trifle forced to render duikha, a word which has already 


1 Cf. the present work, p..45, on Vyiisa's use of the term, 
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so much to express, by “unrest”. The writer's supposition is that 
philosophy saw in the term what popular teaching did not. Now 
there is in the whole of ancient and early-mediaeval Pali literature a 
curious absence of “rest, both as an explicit ideal and even as a 
term. Where, in one Sutta, fortunate rebirth as man or deva, and also 
the swamum bonwm itself are figured as happiness after a perilous 
journey, the word “rest, “repose”, strange as it seems, is not 
introduced (Majjh. i, 75f.). Nor have I met the word in Abhi- 
dhamma. I submit therefore that it is regrettable to have imposed 
the negation of rest.as the salient feature of duikha. I submit it is not 
a Buddhist tradition. 

For those whose work has not lain within that tradition may 
this little pioneer book be not only as little misleading, but, on the 
other hand, as singularly stimulating and instructive as it has been 
for the reviewer! And the solution he finds and gives—simple, when 
given, asColumbus's egg-balancing—of the threefold world division into 
two: (1) Ripadhitu = (a) kima loka, (6) niskama loka; (2) Aripa- 
dhatu—a solution which no Pali student, European or Oriental, has 
ever given us—is one for which such students owe him much gratitude. 

C. A. F. Revs Davtps. 


Tue ADMINISTRATIVE SysteEM OF THE MaratHas. By Dr. 5, Sen, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Maratha History and Literature in 
Calcutta University. Printed at the Calcutta University Press. 


This book is the result of a wide and careful study of original 
documents, chiefly Maratha and English, and only needs a more 
comprehensive glossary. 

It describes the administrative system of a people of Western 
India which overran in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
greater part of Hindustan as far as Caleutta—teste the Calcutta Ditch 
outside the city. 

The reputation of the Marathas has suffered because their methods 
have been compared with those of modern times, but Dr. Sen has 
rehabilitated it by instituting a fairer standard of comparison—that 
of their English contemporaries. He shows that this reputed horde 
of robbers had in reality an excellent system of administration 
developed from the principles of ancient Hindu lawgivers modified 
by the influence of Mussulman rulers. 
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He explains the causes of the system’s decay and points out certain 
of its features copied by the British Indian Government. 

Beginning with the great founder of the Maratha Empire, Sivaji 
Raja (1627-80)—the Robert Bruce of Western India, who freed it 
from the Mussulman yoke—Dr. Sen at once touches on a vital point 
by his remark that “He ” (Sivaji) “ knew that the great defect of the 
Maratha character was its selfish individualism". The Raja knew his 
countrymen too well to trust them. 

This was the reason that caused him to put his forts each under the 
command of a committee of three officers of equal powers but different 
castes—that made him take security for good behaviour from every 
recruit who entered his army, and induced him to establish a system 
of spies on his revenue officers, 

But if lack of patriotism in its subordinates weakened the Maratha 
Government, its power was rendered precarious by the fact that its 
head was an autocrat. 

In it everything depended on the personal character of the ruler. 

While Sivaji was alive it grew and flourished, it survived under 
those Peshvas who were able men, but finally collapsed under the 
miserable Baji Rao II, who was overwhelmed by British arms at 
Kirkee in 1818. Dr. Sen remarks that— 

“The revenue policy of the Peshvas was based on the principle of 
securing the prosperity of the taxpayer.” 

This they did by remission of rent in times of drought and dis- 
turbance, by advances of cattle and seed to needy cultivators under 
the name of “ tagai’’ (both measures adopted by the British Indian 
Government), and by total remission or partial reduction of taxation 
during a period of years to persons who took up waste land for 
cultivation or established new industries. 

Moreover, they prohibited the sale or mortgage of their permanent 
leases by tenants of Government land. 

This check on the rapacity of moneylenders has been adopted 
only of late years by the British Indian Government in the Punjab. 
Again, they frequently intervened between the cultivator and the 
usurer by forcing the latter to accept reasonable interest on money 
borrowed on the security of crops. 

Finally they regulated the prices that retail traders were allowed 
to ask for their goods. O! si sic omnes ! 

Besides income derived from the rent of land collected by the 
village headmen (patels) under the supervision of the district revenue 
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officials—according to the Indian theory all land is the property of 
Government—the Maratha ruler had other sources of revenue. The 
chief of these were Customs, octroi, “ chauwth,”” and loot. 

Octroi (zakal) was a Mussulman device adopted by the Hindus. 

It was originally intended by the Prophet of Mecca to be a cess for 
the relief of the indigent, but as time went on was appropriated by the 
ruling powers for their own benefit. 

“ Chauth” was 25 per cent of the revenue of foreign territories 
overrun by the Maratha forces and was a tribute (like the Danegeld) 
paid to obtain immunity from future attack. 

Loot was a regular source of revenue to Sivaji. 

He ordained that for eight months in every year his forces (chiefly 
cavalry) should invade foreign territory, live on the invaded land, and 
loot (rob) ita inhabitants at will. 

But on their return home at the end of the annual campaign the 
- soldiers were searched at the frontier and all the loot they could not 
conceal was appropriated by Government. In compensation. they 
were paid their wages regularly and the widows and orphans of soldiers 
killed in action or the soldiers themselves, if disabled, were cared for 
by the State. 

Sivaji arranged that his army should be recruited by himself and 
paid by civil officer (Karkuns). 

The Peshvas, however, permitted Sardars (Chiefs) to raise their 
own forces and to pay them from the revenue of grants of land (Saran- 
joms) given by the State for military service. The inevitable result 
was the aggrandisement of feudal barons which finally brought low the 
Maratha empire, a parallel case to that of France in the fifteenth 
century. 

Sivaji also established a small navy chiefly to protect from pirates 
his merchant fleet which traded with the Malabar coast and Arabia. 

The legal administration of the Marathas was simple. There was 
practically no law. 

Guidance was obtained from the dicta ef ancient Hindu writers 
such as Manu and Yajnavalkya (which were at times contradictory) 
and from custom. 

Justice was administered in the first instance by the village head- 
man (pafel), assisted by a committee of villagers (panchayer), and 
‘appeals lay to the Brahman judge (nyayadhish) appointed by Govern- 
ment for the district. Amicable settlements were aimed at. 

There were no Court or lawyers’ fees, but the successful suitor in 
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a civil case had to pay to Government 25 per cent of the amount 
recovered by him (harki). 

Under Sivaji murderers were punished by fine, though capital 
punishment was introduced by the Peshvas. 

But thieves were liable to mutilation. 

This was barbarous, but it must be remembered that in England 
Prynne’s ears were cropped because he libelled Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Sivaji’s contemporary Charles I, and up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century thefts were punishable by death. 

Accused persons could claim trial by ordeal—generally by the 
grasping of heated metal—and witchcraft was punishable under the 
Peshvas by fine and imprisonment, 

Per contra it must not be forgotten that thousands of English 
men and women were condemned to death for witchcraft under the 
Tudors and Stuarts, and that in the early part of the nineteenth century 
in England a certain person charged with murder was acquitted because 
the nearest male relative of the deceased refused to accept the accused's 
challenge to ordeal by battle. 

The Marathas punished adultery by penal servitude or slavery 
for the female offender, and fine for the male. 

They had no idea of equal marriage laws, 

The Maratha ruler, like the king of England, was head not only of 
the State but the Church. He not only reigned but ruled. 

Thus he frequently inflicted on a convict both punishment for 
a crime and penance (prayaschitta) for the sin involved in the crime. 
The case would ke parallel if English forgers and embezzlers had not 
only to suffer imprisonment but to stand in white sheets outside the 
Bank of England. 

Religious tolerance, however, wes a feature of the Maratha 
aiministration. 

Mussulmans were often promoted to posts of honour, and 
Mussulman shrines were supported by endowments just as those of 
the Hindus. Compare with this the contemporary maltreatment of 
heretics by the Spanish Inquisition and the harrying of Roman 
Catholic priests in Ireland by the English Government. 

But the great blot on Maratha justice was the fact that the 
treatment of convicted prisoners depended entirely on the wealth of 
the individual or the influence of his friends. 

Moreover, the wives and children of absconding offenders were 
liable to inprisonment. 
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In the chief towns the police were maintamed by the Govern- 
ment, but in the villages police duties were performed under the 
orders of the patel by low-caste men (Mahars and Jaglias) and by 
members of criminal tribes (Ramosis), who were remunerated by the 
villagers. 

The Marathas had no State departments of education and 
medicine. 

They, however, made some provision for both by endowing 
scholars and physicians with State grants on the understanding that 
they were to teach and heal—in the case of the indigent free of 
charge. 

Slavery was permitted, but slaves were treated as domestic 
servants, and a slave girl who bore a child in marriage, even to a 
fellow slave, was manumitted. 

Currency was provided by licensed private mints, the licensees of 
which were under contract with Government to maintain “ the 
standard proportion in the alloy and the purity of the metal”. 

Dr. Sen sums up the administration of the Marathas under Sivaji 
and the Peshvas as follows :— 

“The villages of Maharashtra were so many States within the 
State, self-contained and isolated. The head of the State was 
a despot helped, but by no means controlled, by a council. The 
villages at the base were linked by a chain of royal officers with the 
supreme Government. Such also has been the case in the past” 
(i.e. in Ancient India). 

It may be remarked that the above-mentioned council consisted 
of eight ministers (Ashta Pradhan), and was based on the writings 
of ancient Hindu sages (such as the Shukraniti). 

The ministers performed much the same duties as those of the 
members of the Viceroy’s Council of to-day—the chief difference 
being that the present Public Works Minister fills a vacancy caused 
by the omission of the head of the ecclesiastical department (Panditran). 

Here it may be noted that when the Peshvas, who were originally 
the chief ministers among the Ashta Pradhan, established an hereditary 
dynasty of their own, after ousting Sivaji’s degenerate heirs, the latter 
were still maintained as Rajas of Satara, and though without real power 
were acknowledged as the heads of the State and the fountain of 
honour like the Mikados of Japan in the days of the Shoguns. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to Dr, Sen's statement 
that there is a statue of Sivaji at Malwan, a port of Western India. 
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This “ statue " (as seen by the present reviewer) is placed in a Hindu 
temple and is worshipped as the image of a god. Sivaji has, in fact, 
been deified by his countrymen. Has not Joan of Arc been canonized 
by a great Christian Church ? 
R. A. Lesyre Moore, 
Marathi Lecturer under the 1.0.8. Board in the University of Cambridge. 


Tre Aran Conquests 1x CentrraL Asia. By H. A. R. Gres. 
James G. Fortone Funp, Vol Il. pp. viti+ 102. London: Royal 
Asiatic Bociety, 1923. 

The modest size of this volume does not give any measure of the 
work involved or the results attained in it ; and, since long-windedness 
is a standing temptation to scholars, Mr. Gibb’s successful compression 
adds to the merit of his book. His subject is that century of Central 
Asian history which opens with the arrival of the Arab conquerors 

-at the N.E. frontier of the former empire of the Sasanids, and which 
closes with the definite incorporation of the Oxus and Jaxartes basins 
in the Arab Empire in a.p. 74l—an event which thus only just 
anticipated that movement in the adjoining country of Khurasan, 
which overthrew the Umayyads and raised up the ‘Abbasids to reign 
in their stead. 

Mr. Gibb’s careful and detailed reconstruction of events is based, 
in the first place, wpon a critical study of the scattered, fragmentary, 
and often contradictory Arabic sources. In this study he has mastered 
the work of previous scholars, but has not taken their results for granted. 
He has always tested them by his own researches arhong the original 
authorities, and has thus succeeded in throwing new light upon a 
group of obscure and confused but historically important transactions. 
In addition to this, he has made full use of such work as has yet been 
done by Western scholars upon the Chinese material. During the 
whole of that century the-Chinese and the Arabs were manceuvring 
against one another in order to win the political and commercial 
ascendency over Central Asia, and either body of tradition ought 
therefore to supplement and illustrate the other. Mr, Gibb shows skill 
and judgment in the difficult task of bringing these independent 
sources into relation. A good example of this is his analysis (p. 60) 
of the embassies noted in the Chinese records as having been sent to 
the capital of the T’ang by the local powers of the Oxus and Jaxartes 
basin, by the Arabs on their own account, or by the Arabs acting in 


| 
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concert with one or more of their Central Asian protégés. He shows 
how the fluctuations in the frequency of these embassies correspond 
with what we can learn from the Arabic sources regarding the 
fluctuating fortunes of the Arabs in their long-drawn-out wars of 
conquest in the area concerned. 

The writer opens with an illuminating picture of Central Asian 
society as it was at the beginning of his period: a highly civilized 
Iranian sub-stratum of population, which for centuries past had 
known how to assimilate the successive waves of ruder and numerically 
weaker conquerors from the Eurasian steppe ; a high degree of political 
decentralization (due to the concentration of population in oases 
separated by stretches of steppe, desert, or mountain)!; a foreign 
commerce with wide ramifications (due to the potentialities of Central 
Asia as a kind of switch-board between such economically powerful 


_ importing and exporting regions as the Far East, India, the Middle 


East, and the Eurasian Steppe); and a mixture of religions (Zoro- 
astrianism, Manichaeism, Buddhism, and Nestorianism being already 
established in the land before the advent of Islam). Religions spread 
with trade, and this commercial and eclectic Central Asian society was 
not fanatical. Mr. Gibb argues convincingly that it was not religious 
hostility towards Islam, but national self-consciousness and commercial 
interest that inspired the Central Asian resistance to the Arabs; and, 
at the close of the book, he shows how that resistance abated in pro- 
portion as the Arabs began to concern themselves for the welfare of 
Central Asian trade and to offer tolerable social and political conditions 
to the conquered peoples. 

This picture brings out a striking contrast between the Central 
Asian city-states and the Sasanid Empire at the time of the Arab 
conquest. The racial kinship between the principal elements in the 
population of the two regions was outweighed by the social and 
political differences. Persia—a comparatively centralized empire 
with a great king, an established church, and a feudal aristocracy— 
collapsed with the destruction of the Sasanian armies and submitted 
to the invader. The Central Asian principalities, though relatively 
weak individually and usually divided against each other, held out for 
a century and extorted substantial concessions from the Arabs as 
the price of their ultimate submission. 


+ Mr. Gibb aptly compares the political life of these states to that of the city- 
states of Ancient Greece, whose particularism was also largely the result of the local 
geographical environment. 
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Mr. Gibb brings out the fact that the resistance to the Arabs was 
mainly the work of the local sedentary population (Iranian or Iranized) 
+n the Central Asian oases. The loose usage of the name “ Turk” in 
the Arabic sources has obscured the fact that the Arabs had no serious 
encounter with a genuine nomadic Turkish power from the steppes 
until the year 720. On the other hand, during the following seventeen 
years, during which this Tiirgesh tribal confederacy was actively 
supporting the Central Asian Nationalists, the Arabs found themselves 
in greater difficulties on their N.E. frontier than at any other time 
during the century under consideration. The Nomads, when they did 
intervene, proved more formidable than the great civilized power of 
the Far East, which supported the exiled House of Sasan unto the 
second and third generation and (as the political heir of the Western 
Tou-Kiue) claimed suzerainty over the Oxus and Jaxartes basins 
from A.b. 658 until more than halfway through the eighth century 
after Christ. The only serious direct encounter between Arab and 
Chinese military forces was the celebrated but in itself inconclusive 
battle fought at Talas, beyond the N.E. extremity of Farghana, in 
a.p. 751. From beginning to end, the Chinese proved (in this remote 
western hinterland of their sphere of influence) a broken reed; and 
the letters from their despairing Central Asian vassals, which Mr. Gibb 
quotes from the Chinese records, read curiously like the letters from 
Syria which had come to King Akhen Aten at Tell-el-Amarna about 
2,000 years before, when certain Amorite kinsmen of the Arabs were 
pressing upon the outlying protectorates of an earlier Oriental empire. 

One of the most interesting points in Mr. Gibb’s work 1s his valua- 
tion of Qutayba bn Muslim. Without unduly depreciating the great 
soldier with whose name the Arab conquest of Central Asia is tradition- 
ally associated, he brings evidence to show that his conquests were 
superficial and inconclusive. The real test of Arab military power in 
Central Asia occurred between the years 724 and 757, and the writer 
shows in how large a measure the eventual consolidation was due to 
Asad bn ‘Abdullah and Nasr bn Sayyar. In a.p 732 the outlook for 
the Arab Empire in the Central Asian hinterland of Khurasan was 
hardly more promising than it was in the Trans-Pyrennaean hinterland 
of Spain after the Battle of Tours. In the course of the next few years, 
however, the fortunes of the empire (and of Islam) took a very 
different turn—with momentous historical consequences—in Central 
Asia and in N.W. Europe respectively. Evidently the happier issue 
on the N.E. frontier was partly due to the statesmanship of Asad and 
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Nasr, and Mr. Gibb makes it clear that they won Central Asia by 
a policy of conciliation as much as by force of arms. 

By the date at which the Arab conquest of the Oxus and Jaxartes 
basins at length brought that region under the same Arab govern- 
ment as the Iranian plateau, the two areas had followed independent 
lines of political and social development for something like a thousand 
years ; and it was therefore not surprising that, a few years later, they 
should react differently towards the internal crisis which overtook the 
incorporating empire. The newly conquered Central Asian Iranians 
were not with Abu Muslim when he raised his standard in Khurasan. 
Like the Sikhs in the Indian Mutiny, they remained loyal to their 
recent conquerors during the years when the Arab Empire was shaken 
by internal convulsions at its core; and they even remained loyal to 
the Umayyad Dynasty until Abu Muslim’s victory was beyond all 
doubt. Incidentally, Mr. Gibb questions how far, even in Khurasan, 
Abu Muslim was supported by anything like a mass movement of 
the Iranian population. That question stretches beyond the limits 
of the book, but Mr. Gibb has at least made it clear that the 
Central Asian Iranians were not a factor in Abu Muslim's success— 
except, possibly, in the very indirect sense that a century of arduous 
border warfare with the independent states across the Oxus had led 
the Arab authorities in Khurasan to recruit, arm, and train local 
military forces among the Iranian population of the Khurasan 
border, which Abu Muslim afterwards enlisted in his cause. 

ArnoLp J. Toynpee. 





Awatytic Dicrionary or CHINESE AND SrNOo-JAPANESE. By 
Bernnarp Karucren. pp. 436. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1923. 

Dr. Karlgren has been unfortunate in his reviewers, A writer in 
the Journal of the North China Branch (1920, p. 201) announced in 
a review of La Phonologie Chinoise that he was distrustful of “ all 
this phoneticism”’, ‘* There are,” the critic continued, “ very few 
phonetic languages really . . . Chinese is far from being so.” But 
since phonetics is the science that analyses the sounds of a language, 
and since all languages are composed of sounds, it is hard to see how 
one language can be more “ phonetic ’ than another. At least two 
other reviewers betrayed by their petulance the dread of having to 
learn something new. In the hostility of such people Dr. Karlgren 
may take comfort, for it is a testimonial to the originality of his work. 
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The long introduction to the “ Dictionary” 1s to some extent 
a summary of, but also an appendix to, the Phonologie. The dictionary 
itself gives Mandarin, Cantonese, ancient and Sino-Japanese pro- 
nunciations, with etymological commentary. Henceforward those 
who are studying foreign sidelights on Chinese history or Chinese 
information about foreign countries will be able in a moment to 
discover the approximate early T‘ang pronunciation of any Chinese 
character that occurs in the transcription of names, ete. 

That, merely from this point of view, the Analytical Dictionary 
was badly needed has sometimes been illustrated even by articles in 
this Bulletin; and from how many fantastic comparisons would it, 
for example, have saved Dr. C. J. Ball in his Chinese and Sumerian ! 1 
It has put an end to the days when each scholar constructed an 
Ancient Chinese de fantaisie out of the southern dialect which he 
happened to know best, an attitude of which De Groot in his Hunnen 
der vorchristlichen Zeit gave an example as recently as 1921, It will, 
one hopes, also put an end to etymologies such as Fulin 7% a: 
argdkuv, to which Herr Albert Hermann still clings,* though he is, on 
the whole, an enlightened and able supporter of Dr. Karlgren’s 
system. 

The dictionary itself is arranged in phonetic groups and 1s followed 
by admirable indices which make the finding of any desired character 
a very easy task. The arrangement of the dictionary makes it serve 
to some extent (in addition to its lexicographical functions) as a treatise 
upon the phonetic groups. Chinese characters usually consist (a) of 
an element which gives the sound, called the phonetic; (6) of an 
element which gives the sense, often called the “ radical”, but by 
Dr. Karlgren more wisely called the “ significative.” Now these 
series of phonetics show some very curious irregularities, Some of 
them are obviously due merely to typographical or clerical confusions. 

1 A painstaking book, which, however much one may disagree with its conclusions, 
ia deserving of all reapect. 

2 Sven Hedin, Sowfhern Tibet, vol. viii, 230. One of the difficulties of this 
identification is that the various characters by which the second syllable is transerited 
all had an original final m, not n. Concerning the transeription used by Hedan-teang 
(Hai YaChi, xi, 37, 38) Herrmann says that 4@ had an original final », and refers 
the reader to the index of transcriptions at the end of the volume. But, in the index 
(p. 441), the “alte Umschreibung nach Karlgren” appears with final m. There has © 
here obviously been some negligence. Ido not know whether Dr. Karlgren would 
accept the transcription of fF as pjival, which ovcurs in the next line and is also 
labelled “nach Karlgren™. It certainly needs some comment. 


2 Actually, he calls it the “ signific", which does not make a very good English 
word. 
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When, for example (Wieger, Triple Lexique, No. 205), we find the 
character §, turning up in the series # Aiang, but pronounced p‘ang, 
we guess at once that in 9% the right-hand portion is simply a graphic 
variant for # feng. Other irregularities are due to the fact that sounds 
which were originally very closely akin have developed in different 
directions. But it is worth noticing that in some cases the reverse 
has happened and that the modern discarding of final consonants has 
reduced to regularity series which in earlier times were irregular. 
Certain very interesting series of phonetics are examined by 
Dr. Karlgren in his introduction (pp. 16-33). The characteristic of 
these series is that whereas one member (sometimes more) lacks an 
initial consonant, the others possess one. In these cases Dr. Karlgren 
postulates the loss of initial ordinary 6, d, g, etc., consonants which 
were unknown to T‘ang dynasty Chinese. It is, however, very 
remarkable that (at any rate, in all the most typical series) it is the 
phonetic itself (i.e. the simple, uncompounded form) which lacks the 
initial consonant and therefore originally had an initial unaspirated 
sonant (6, d, g, ete.). I do not think that Dr. Karlgren’s theory fully 
explains this phenomenon, 

There is a slight tendency throughout the work to exaggerate 
the unity of the phonetic series, and in numerous cases irregular 
members have been omitted; for example, §% and RR in the 
R series, jf in the fy series, #H, #4, etc.,in the i; series ; i@ in 
the (3 series ; fet ch'eng in the EY p'in series. 

In the case of the Yf group the tiehs (Mt, etc.) are quoted, but 
not the Asiehs (4, etc.), which makes the treatment of this group 
rather unsatisfactory. The character #, the commonest member of 
the group, had indeed all: three pronunciations. In the sense “ leaf 
of a tree’ it was pronounced jdp ; in the sense “ writing-leaf, tablet ” 
it was pronounced d‘iep; finally, the surname (and place-name) ae 
was pronounced sdp; “the old pronunciation of the family-name # 
was éidp,” says Chéng Chiao writing in the T*wng Chih (c. an. 1150), 
~ but in later times it came to be pronounced like ff ‘a tree-leaf’.”" 
The pronunciation 44p is reflected in the use of this character to 
transcribe Sanskrit -syap-, as in Ka@éyapa; also in the fact that the 
Japanese still transcribe the surname %f sefu (for earlier sepu), 

Dr. Karlgren hypothecates an original djip, but this does not 
explain the sidp variants. Are we to regard sip as a halfway-house 
between didp and jap, with possibly a @jdp as stepping-stone between 
thed and forms? The variant pronunciations of individual characters 
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are often omitted in this dictionary, which is a pity, for they constitute 
a problem which cannot be properly studied apart from the question 
of the phonetic groups, and their presence would not have materially 
increased the size of the book. To give an example of what I mean— 
under # (No. 52) we find pjau, but not the interesting variant pict 
which is indicated by K‘ang Hai. 

The above remarks are, as Dr. Karlgren will easily recognize, 
the casual observations of an amateur. They do not constitute 
serious criticism of a work which has rendered an immense service, not 
only to sinology, but also to Orientalism in general. 

ArTHuR WALEY. - 


Aw Intropvction to THE Srupy or Cuinese Parstinc. By ARTHUR 
WALEY. pp. xu, 262+ 49 pl. Benn, Ltd., 1923. 

The casual reader can form but an inadequate idea of the long 
training and the sheer hard work that must have gone to the making 
of this book. He will enjoy its copious extracts from Chinese litera- 
ture without suspecting that a few minutes’ easy reading may have 
cost the author as many weeks or even months of the most exacting 
toil. Mr. Waley has resisted the temptation to pad his work, he indulges 
in few rhapsodies, but tells us a great deal of what Chinese critics have 
said and thought—a much more important contribution to the history 
of Chinese art. He is rather long, it is true, in getting to grips with his 
subject, the first four chapters being devoted to a survey of early 
Chinese poetry and philosophy. Incidentally we get some charmingly 
rendered specimens of the Odes, exhibiting just that magic touch 
which transmutes the leaden literalness of prose into the gold of true 
poetry. Take this stanza from Legge :— 

My mind is not a stone ;— 

It cannot be rolled about. 

My mind is not a mat ;— 

It cannot be rolled up. 

My deportment has been dignified and good, 

With nothing wrong which can be pointed out. 
And compare it with Mr. Waley’s :— 

My heart is not a stone 

To be rolled aside ; 

My heart is not a mat 

To be folded away. 

What have I done? If I jot have erred, 

Show me my fault! 
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These and other snatches of poetry which appear throughout the book 
are not really out of place; for they shed a light on the thoughts and 
feelings of the Chinese without which the study of their art is apt to 
become a profitless groping in the dark. 

A long and interesting chapter is allotted to Ku K‘ai-chih, who 
is well known as the reputed painter of “ The Admonitions of the 
Instructress to the Court Ladies” in the British Museum. As to the 
genuineness of this seroll Mr. Waley comes to no positive conclusion. 
In his opinion it must be the one which the Emperor Ch‘ien Lang 
possessed and which the great connoisseur Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang admired ; 
but that takes us back no further than the Ming dynasty, and is quite 
consistent with its being a T‘ang copy. Even if it be not from the 
actual hand of Ku K‘ai-chih, it preserves one of his designs, and is 
probably the earliest of all extant Chinese paintings on silk. There 
is less doubt about the “ Thirteen Emperors ” of Yen Li-pén (seventh 
century), part of which is here reproduced. Of Wu Tao-tzii, alas! 
nothing now remains, but we are glad to see a photograph of the 
magnificent “Snake and Tortoise’, now in the British Museum. 
This is only a rubbing from an incised stone. The design may be 
Wu Tao-tzii’s, but as the pose of the two creatures was probably 
standardized long before his time, it tells us little about the master’s 
individual style. Several of the Tun-huang paintings have been 
selected for reproduction, notably the beautiful Avalokitegvara on 
pl. xxii. We learn, however, that they belong to a comparatively 
late and decadent period, the earliest dated picture being of a.p. 864. 
If this was Tang art in its decay, what must not have been its glory 
in the “grand siécle” preceding! On the whole, after hearing so 
much about the great painters of the past, we are naturally dis- 
appomted to find that so little of their work is extant or available 
for illustration. Pining for Wu Tao-tzii and Wang Wei, one almost 
resents being fobbed off with small fry like Mao I, Liang K‘ai, and 
Lin Liang, about whom little or nothing is said in the text. Still, 
there is much to be grateful for. The “ Persimmons” of Mu Ch‘l, for 
instance, is a masterpiece of superb simplicity, though it needs the 
eye of an artist to see in it ““ passion congealed into a stupendous 
calm ”. 

In no carping spirit, but with a view to the second edition which 
we all hope may be forthcoming, I will now set down a list of 
corrigenda (some of them debatable, perhaps) that I have noted 
during my perusal of the book. 
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_ ix and pl. vii. For “ Piao-lan” read “ Piao-luan”. 
p. 


97, For “Tung Chung-cho” read “ Tung Chung-shu ”, if Wf {ff 
$f is meant. ‘ 


_ 29, note 3. The Lun héng was not composed in the second 


century, but between a.p. 76 and 84. 


. 88 et pass. For “ Eumorphopoulos” read “ Eumorfopoulos sf 
. 45, For “Chi K‘ang” read “ Hsi K’ang”, 
. 45, note 4, and p. 49. For “Idlers” read “Sages”. The Seven 


Sages of the Bamboo Grove ff # ¢ FE (third century) have 
been confused with the Six Idlers of the Bamboo Brook ff 7 
3: 7% (eighth century). 


_ 61, note 1. It was not Chiao-fu who gave his girdle-gem to the 


two river-sprites, but vice versa. See Liu Haiang’s Lieh hsien 
chuan. 


_ 114. It is stated that “* Mi Fei” 2 7}f should be read “ Mi Fu”. 


On what authority? K‘ang Hsi gives both pronunciations. 


. 195. For “ Wei-chih” read “ Wei-ch‘ih”’. 
. 182. The stanza from a Stein MS. on the transience of human 


life is too loosely translated :— 
“His days, like the swift top that seems asleep, 
Their secret. motions keep.” 
Apposite though the simile may be, it is not in the Chinese: 
A 4E OB A ORS OME oO tho“ Unnoted, the days and 
moons of man’s life press on, revolving busily”. And the following 
is even further from the idea of the original :— 
“Who [i.e. man] while with Magic Wheel he holds 
_ the world in sway 
Doth still decay.” 
HRM ARE 
AR HK it 
The meaning is that even Chakravartti-raja himself (the king 
who turns the wheel of ceaseless transmigration) is not exempt 
from the process of decay. 


. 199. Ku K‘ai-chih’s landscape is described as “ hieratic’’. This 


does not seem a good word to use in the domain of Chinese art, 
however applicable it may be to that of the Egyptians. 


141, “At the Inn side green green—the new willows’ tint” is 


a sentence that requires some sort of verb. A mere mot-d-mot like 
this is an easy, but hardly a scholarly, way of translating 


£2 ii FW H.- 
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“ Western Pass.” Bf §§ Yang Kuan is, literally, the Southern 
Pass (as opposed to the Jade Gate Pass which stood north of it). 

ft WE T= 3 HS FE does not mean, “ With a concourse of 
attendants Prince Chi picnics at Master Yang's cottage,” but 
simply, “ Attending Prince Ch‘i on a visit to Master Yang.” 

% Hf are not “ bells of jade”, but small white shells used 
for ornamenting horses’ bridles, 

p. 142. “The guests are seated, the incense-beasts are full,” is 
a bad mistranslation of 3 % @ 3% #F. Apparently Mr. Waley 
was thinking of jade incense-burners carved in animal shapes. 
But this poem of Wang Wei’s is describing a joyous revel, not a 
sacrificial ceremony, and the line is intended to bring a scene of 
luxurious comfort before our eyes, contrasted with the chilly 
bleakness of the mountains outside :— 


“The party is assembled, with perfume and sables in profusion.” 


ik ft is a cascade, not “the fountain’s spray”. I do not 
like “ Frozen Pearl Lake ” as a rendering of § 3 ji, where pi 
emphasizes the colour as that of blue-green jade. This lake, by the 
way, was not at Ch’ang-an, but in the Imperial Park at Lo-yang. 


~ With fallen leaves of the autumn kuei the Palace paths are blocked.” 


Auei is a misreading for #4 huai (the sophora-tree), And 
“ blocked ” is too strong a term: Wang Wei simply says that the 
leaves “ fall inside the empty Palace ™, 

p. 156. To remark that Han Huang’s “ duties as Special Com- 
missioner of the Fleet were perhaps not more arduous than Pepys's 
duties at the Admiralty” is to cast a wholly unmerited sneer at 
one who has been justly termed the Father of the British Navy. 
“ For Pepys’s industry and capacity,” says R. L. Stevenson (who 
was by no means too well disposed towards the diarist), “ no praise 
can be too high.” 

p- 159 et al. The use of the word “ plastic” in reference to painting 
emacks of journalese. 

p- 168. It is not fairto say that “ Kuan T‘ung set himeelf to imitate 
with passionate assiduity the works of Ching Hao”. (ip 3% 7% 
merely means that he studied under him. 

Mr. Waley is too inclined to put down a word because it sounds 
well, without much attention to the meaning. Thus, he translates 
HOE i 2 Ak “all such strange cloven or tapering forms". 
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Not one of these three adjectives is to be found in the Chinese, 

which means “ these towering shapes reared on high”. 

4 24 surely means “ verdure”, not © blue mists", and 

i {4 are not “ bridges or stiles’. The latter character denotes 

a plank bridge thrown across a stream. 

p- 169. Painters are divided into four classes, J, kb, 2. Dy, which 
are here translated as the Divine, the Mysterious, the Marvellous, 
and the Skilful. 1 would indicate the gradation rather by “ Divine, 
marvellous, clever, and dexterous”. The whole passage is a 
difficult one, and I do not think that Mr. Waley has grasped the 
meaning of the paragraph relating to the #f class. 

p. 173. Mr. Waley says of Confucius that “ Europeans . . . are 
astonished to find in his sayings no inquiry into the nature of 
knowledge, or truth, or of good, but only dogmatic assertions 
about the right sort of bonnet to wear or the most genteel way 
to lie in bed”. Such shallow flippancy, though it may amuse 
the million, cannot but make the judicious grieve. If the utterance 
is to be taken seriously, it only seems to show that Mr. Waley's 
reading of the Analects has been confined to the tenth book, which, 
as he knows well enough, was penned not by the Sage himself, 
but by some of his over-zealous disciples. Let me refer him to 
Tz Kung's famous retort to some one who was disparaging his 
Master: “It is no good. Confucius is proof against detraction. 
... Aman may choose to cut himself off from the light of the 
sun and moon, but what harm will that do to them? It only shows 
that he has no sense of proportion.” 

At other times, it must be admitted that Mr. Waley’s turn for 
humorous epigram serves him well. For instance: “The Mongols 
were merely policemen. They did not influence the development of 
Chinese civilization any more than the officials at the gate of the 
British Museum influence the studies of the gentlemen who work 
inside,” 

Or, in discussing the much-quoted statement that Wang Wei's 
pictures were poems; his poems, pictures: “This is, of course, 
quoted in approbation of his work, for to many people the arts are 
unpalatable except when jumbled up together: hence the popularity 
of opera.” He then proceeds to show that the dictum is based on 
a misunderstanding of a passage in one of Su Tung-p‘o's critiques. 

Again, d propos of a family called Ch'in, all the members of which 
(at the beginning of the Manchu dynasty) were expert in picture- 
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forging: “ European collections of Chinese painting must be very 
rich in examples of the Ch‘in family’s art—one which is indeed deserving 
of every encouragement, since it not only provides its exponents with 
an easy affluence, but also gives much harmless pleasure to its patrons.” 
With this delightful piece of cynicism we may fitly take our leave of 
4 most entertaining and instructive work. LioneL GInes. 


Cuma. By Estce Hovetagve: translated by Mrs. Lavrence 
Brxyox. 

Mrs. Binyon has achieved a happy as well as accurate translation 
of M. Emile Hovelaque’s La Chine. 

Although there are passages in which the English style has been 
made subordinate to a literal translation, so that one is conscious 
that one is reading “from the French”, yet these are more than 
counterbalanced by other passeges in which, while losing nothing of 
the author's meaning, the translation has a vividness which catches 
exactly the spirit of the original :-- 

“Each man must find in himself his own truth, his own beauty, 
his own virtue ; the salvation of the soul, like genius, can neither be 
bought nor taught. Everything is unique, though the essence of all 
things is one... In very truth the essence of everything is ineffable 
and incommunicable; life cannot be defined, genius cannot be 
bestowed : ‘Those who know do not speak; those who speak do 
not know.’ ” 

For inaccuracies in the original the translator is not, of course, 
accountable, but one wonders where in all China “ the lowest coolie 
cannot only read and write, but can paint and write poems, can enjoy 
a delicate work of art, show a cultivated appreciation for fine speech 
and polished manners, and is profoundly and completely saturated 
with the essence of his civilization which is the patrimony, not of a 
chosen few, but of all”. E. D. Enwarps. 


Tue Campripce Meprevan Hisrory, Vol. 1V, Edited by J. R. TANNER, 
Litt.D., C, W. Previre-Ortoy, M.A., Z. N. Brooke, M.A. 
50s. net. 

The University of Cambridge has assuredly merited well of letters 
in undertaking the great task of producing collaborative histories 
that will when terminated comprise summaries of the fullest knowledge 
available of the history of almost the whole world. The system has 
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necessarily the defects of its qualities. Collaborative histories cannot 
possess the unity of outlook and conception that may be impressed on 
a work by a master-mind ; and different scholars will take different and 
conflicting views of the same episode. But these disadvantages are far 
outweighed by the benefits of bringing together the views and especially 
the knowledge of specialists. The Cambridge Medieval History 1s 
amply fulfilling the promise of its predecessors in these respects ; and its 
editors deserve all the congratulations they will receive for their 
achievement of an exceedingly difficult and delicate task. 

The present volume is of more than usual interest to students of 
the East, for it continues that story of the interplay of East and West 
which formed so interesting and valuable a part of vol. ii of the same 
series. The chapters of the earlier volume dealing with Eastern affairs 
were peculiarly welcome, because they summarized and rendered 
accessible to English readers the fruits of the last half-century of 
European research into Muslim origins—a period singularly active in 
research and fruitful in results, but almost wholly unrepresented in 
English writings. Vol. iv does a similar service for a later period. 
It provides the student with well-informed narratives of the struggle 
which the Eastern Empire had to wage first against the Saracens and 
then against the Turks; Sir Thomas Arnold adds a most valuable 
chapter on the civilization of the ‘Abbasids, full of matter which one 
might seek in vain in other English writings ; and there are separate 
accounts of the Seljuks and the Mongols. All these chapters are 
provided with the usual excellent bibliographies, though we must 
note the improper omission of Professor Barthold’s name from the last, 
where he figures merely as an unnamed contributor to the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, so that his voluminous and authoritative work elsewhere is 
wholly ignored. This is scarcely proper treatment of a scholar of the 
widest European reputation on his particular subject. We are gratified 
to note that Oriental names are at last spelt with a technical accuracy 
hitherto unknown in works of general history. 

These specifically Eastern chapters will attract the attention of all 
who are interested in Oriental studies, but other chapters too have 
great bearing, though perhaps indirectly, on the history of the East, 
and especially on the relations between the Eastern and the Western 
worlds. The Eastern Empire itself, the central theme of this volume, 
merits more study than it usually receives from Orientalists, who 
perhaps should oftener remember what a remarkable position was held 
by Rim between the two rival worlds, alike morally and geographically. 
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Byzantium in the middle ages, like Russia of our own day, was a 
political and moral hybrid. It was based on the strong traditions 
of the Roman law, but Roman law working in the atmosphere of an 
Oriental despotism, The empire derived at once from Rome and far- 
away Eastern capitals, combming with these disparate elements 
touches of the alert Greek mentality. It was, as Professor Bury 
rightly claims, the only civilized state in early mediaeval Europe ; 
but for the Byzantine love of reading, the treasures of Greek literature 
could never have been carried to Italy on the fall of Constantinople ; 
and while the lay aristocracy in every other European capital was 
illiterate, in Byzantium it was composed of educated men. But 
while this is so, perhaps Professor Bury and those who follow him 
are inclined to cast away somewhat too much of the formerly received 
opinion regarding the Byzantines. We read, for instance, of their 
* intellectuality ” in the conduct of war as compared with “ the rude 
dullness’ of Western tactics. We would not dispute the difference ; 
but no inference can thence be drawn favourable to the Byzantines. 
The proof of the military pudding is in the eating. For all their 
tactical ingenuity the Byzantines failed to defend Syria, they failed 
to defend their European provinces, they lost Constantinople first 
to the rude dullness of a Crusading attack, and then to the equally 
rude dullness of a Turkish siege. In short, the old judgment of their 
degenerate cleverness must stand. But, in spite of that, modern re- 
searches into the progress of their fall was well worthy of the elaborate 
abstract now provided. 

Venice, too, offers a subject of great interest to the students of 
the East. In the short compass of 30 pages Dr. H. F. Brown has given 
an admirable résumé of a subject which he has made peculiarly his 
own; and the part which the famous city took in the Fourth Crusade 
is related in the following chapter by Dr. Diehl. Like Byzantium, 
Venice was largely Onentalized ; like Great Britain her power was that 
of commerce and the sea; and until the doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope she and Genoa divided between them the Eastern trade and held 
distant Eastern factories inthe Black Sea. For these, if for no other 
reasons, her story merits study here. Indeed, we think that the story 
of these Venetian and Genoese stations on the Black Sea might with 
advantage have received a fuller treatment in this volume, For 
instance, Kaffais barely mentioned twice, and its interest in connexion 
with the Eastern trade seems to have been entirely overlooked. 

H. H. Dopwe tu. 
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Tue East Inpia TRADE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Ey SHAFAAT 
Aumap Kyaw. Milford, 12s. Gd. net. 

This interesting work was produced, we believe, as a thesis for the 
Litt.D. at Dublin, and it gives evidence of a most praiseworthy 
acquaintance with the voluminous pamphlet-literature arising out 
of the controversies to which the early Eastern trade gave occasion. 
The century was one in which even theologians deviated into humour ; 
but even in that age of vigorous English the economic pamphleteer 
remained dull and pedestrian, however much he deserves study. Dr. 
Khan has therefore performed a useful task in reviewing the numerous 
pamphlets on trade policy which he found at the British Museum, 
the India Office, and the Bodleian; and his numerous quotations 
will prove very useful to the student who wishes to form an idea of the 
general attitude of Englishmen towards the Indian trade without 
the labour of examining numerous wearisome volumes. 

Besides these sources, Dr. Khan has also examined a number of 
unpublished documents, particularly for the second half of the 
seventeenth century, where the existing calendars give little aid. 

The most interesting part of his story is undoubtedly that which 
deals with the great struggle between Sir Josiah Childe and his oppo- 
nents ; and of the old Company's policy and of its great defender he 
gives a full and judicious account. He very rightly defends the view 
that an open trade would have been unprofitable and short-lived ; 
and ascribes with great probability to Childe as the principal motive 
of his policy of fortifications the jealousy and suspicion with which 
he regarded the Dutch. Many of the quotations from this period have 
a curiously modern tring. A Parliamentary enemy in 1677 complains 
that the India trade encourages ‘“‘ the heathens who work for a penny 
aday”. Later controversialists declare the Company's forts useless, 
propose a League of Commerce with the Indian princes, and declare 
that Englishmen traded as securely in India as foreigners in London. 
The Company should rely on ambassadors instead of musqueteers, 

The principal omission from the volume seems to be the neglect 
of the Dutch records. Dr. Khan observes that he found the most 
authoritative information regarding the Dutch in the English Company's 
records; but he will agree that this was relying upon strongly prejudiced 
witnesses ; and we should have thought that where so much labour 
had evidently been spent on a volume, a little more to complete the 
research would have been well worth while. Although Dr. Khan's 


subject is the English trade, yet he is concerned with its effects upon 
VOL. I. PART It. - 
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foreign policy ; and so the matter is not unimportant. For instance, 
the account of Downing’s negotiations at the Hague of 1661, ete., 
merely deals with the English point of view, and so is necessarily far 
from conclusive. Indeed, English scholars have neglected Dutch 
sources far too much; and in this respect Dr. Khan has erred in 
regrettably good company. 

H, H. Dopwett. 


Vira Propuerarum avucroreE MunAMMED BEN ‘ABDALLAH AL- 
Kisi'l. Edited by Dr. Isaac E1senperc. Brill, Leiden, 1922-3. 

The lives of the Prophets assumed a special importance in Muslim 
historical literature, because of the frequent references to them in the 
Qur'an, and from the first century of the Hijrah such biographies 
began to appear as a separate branch of Arabic literature. The oldest 
work of the kind that has survived is that by Wahb b. Munabbih, 
who died at an advanced age early in the second century of the Hijrah ; 
manuscripts of it are rare, though later writers, such as Tabari and 
Ibn al-Athir, made abundant use of it. So far, the earliest contribution 
to this class of literature that has been published is found in the first 
part of Tabari’s monumental History of Prophets and Kings. Tha'libi's 
Qisas al-Anbiyd, written about a century later, has been printed in the 
East more than once; but Kisa'i, his contemporary (at the beginning 
of the fifth century #.), has had to wait until now to find an editor, 
though much of the subject-matter of his book was made known to 
European writers by Weil in his Biblische Legenden der Muselmiinner 
so long ago as 1845. The Arabic text has been admirably printed in 
the clear type which makes the publications of Messrs. Brill, of Leiden, 
so attractive to students of Arabic, and the work of the editor has 
been carefully executed. This edition will be found very suitable as 
a reading-book for young scholars, the language is easy, and the matter 
interesting and often entertaining. 

T. W. Aryo.p. 


Hanpsvucnh per Isiam-Lireratur. Von Professor D. Gustav 
PrannMULier. Berlin und Leipzig, 1923. 

Since the publication of Orientalische Bibliographie has been 

discontinued, Orientalists have felt the lack of this valuable adjunct 

to their studies, and to none has it been a greater loss than to the 
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students of Islam, for recent years have witnessed an enormous output 
of literature, in most of the languages of Europe, on the religion of 
Islam and the political life and institutions of Muhammadan countries. 
These are subjects that are of interest not only to professed Orientalists, 
but also to a much larger circle of readers—publicists, students of 
religion, and many others. To such students Professor Pfannmiiller’s 
bibliographical handbook will prove very welcome, and it may well 
be expected to give a fresh impulse to Islamic studies. One special 
feature of his work is that it is not primarily addressed to Orientalists, 
but is intended for the use of all persons interested in the religion of 
Islam and Muhammadan civilization generally, and thus supplies a 
need that no existing book attempts to meet. The author has divided 
his material under the following seven headings—the bibliography of 
Islam in general, Muslim countries, the political history and culture 
of Islam, religion (in twelve chapters), philosophy, art, and literature. 
The section on religion takes up considerably more than half the book, 
and the account of the biographers of the Prophet and the varying 
estimates of Muhammad's life and character from St. John of 
Damascus, through the Middle Ages, down to modern times are of 
especial interest, The work consists of no mere list of books, but gives 
an account of the growth of each separate branch of Islamic studies, 
accompanied by a critical and discriminating valuation of the 
available sources of information. Such a useful guide to a widely 
seattered literature is sure of a welcome from all students of the 
Muhammadan world. 
T. W. ARNorp. 


La Musica pe tas Canticas: estudio sobre su origen y naturaleza 
por JuniAN Risera. Madrid, 1922. 

Professor Ribera’s name is well known to all students of Arabic, 
and especially to those interested in the history of the civilization of 
the Arabs in Spain. His latest investigations have been devoted to 
Arabic music, and he has published in a stately volume a photographic 
reproduction of 295 songs (together with transcriptions in modern 
notation), forming a collection of songs made by Alfonso the Wise, 
king of Castile, in the thirteenth century, and contained in two 
MSS., one in the National Library, Madrid, and the other in the Escurial, 
both of them written during the life-time of this king. As is well 
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known, King Alfonso was an enthusiastic admirer of Muhammadan 
culture ; his court was full of Muslim men of letters, whom he employed 
to translate from Arabic works of science, history, and religion. 
A similar patronage he extended to Muhammadan musicians, and it 
is Professor Ribera’s contention that in these songs are preserved 
the Arab music that was introduced into Spain by the Umayyads 
and cultivated there by succeeding generations both of Muslims and 
Christians. The interpretation of this notation has hitherto baffled 
the skill of experts in musical science, but Professor Ribera has found 
the clue in the musical system of the Arabs, and has recognized in 
the metre of these songs such familiar Arabic metrical forms as hazaj, 
ramal, and tawil. The detailed elaboration of these identifications is 
of primary interest to the student of music ; but if Professor Ribera’s 
contention is true, that from this music is derived the music of mediaeval 
Provence, we have an important contribution to the solution of the 
long-debated question of the origin of Provencal poetry and its relation 
to the Arabic poetry of Spain. It is not, however, only to students 


of music that Professor Ribera’s work appeals; his introduction 


contains the fullest account that has yet appeared in any European 
language of the cultivation of music in the courts of Baghdad and 
Cordova, and may thus be commended to students as a valuable 
chapter in the history of Muhammadan culture. 

T. W. Arxnotp. 


CrassicaL Sanskrit Literature. By A. Berrrepare Kerr, 
D.C.L., D.Litt. (The Heritage of India Series.) 8vo, pp. 153. 
Calcutta and London, 1923. 

Professor Keith's wide and accurate learning and his vigorous 
and independent judgment are well manifested in this little book. 
The title is, indeed, somewhat ambiguous, for the subjects treated in 
the volume are limited to poetry, the prose romance and campii, 
folk-tale, didactic fable, and lyric and gnomiec verse, with an ititro- 
ductory chapter on the nature and use of the classical Sanskrit language 
and a final account of the theories of poetry, so that it excludes 
from its purview not only the gigantic literatures of philosophy, 
theology, art, science, and law, but even the drama, to which a separate 
volume in the series has been assigned. It would, perhaps, have been 
well to make plain this limitation by an expansion of the title. But 
the book, though thus restricted in scope, is very welcome. It contains 
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in little an enormous amount of carefully collected and digested 
information— 

Moicat orropades wrod, viv & Gua maou 

évii tas pavdpas, evi pds ayéXas— 
and it will be exceedingly useful to all students. 

The author's knowledge and judgment are as a rule so sound that 
one rarely feels disposed to question his conclusions. There are, 
however, a few points of minor importance on which we venture 
with all due humility to raise our voice in modest dissent. On 
p. 17, n., in denying (rightly, in our opinion) the identity of the 
grammarian Panini and the poet of that name, he remarks that “ the 
forms grhya and apasyati of the poet Panini disprove his identity with 
the grammarian”’; but on p. 71 (ef. p. 126) he refuses to admit the 
cogency of a somewhat similar argument to disprove Dandin’s author- 
ship of the DaSa-kumara-carita, because, he says, “ it is much easier 
to preach than to practice [sic!].” He is characteristically positive 
as to the authorship of the now famous plays discovered by Pandit 
Ganapati Sastri: ‘ Bhisa certainly,” he says (p. 31). Chacun a son 
gotit; but perhaps the evidence recently published in this Bulletin 
may shake his certainty, which is not shared by many Sanskritists 
in the West. With equal positiveness he writes, on the subject of 
Kalidisa’s date, that “the allusion to the horse sacrifice in the 
Malavikagqnimitra is almost inevitably to be explained as a reminiscence 
of the performance of that rite by Samudragupta” (p. 31). Why 
“almost inevitably” ? Samudragupta was not the only Gupta who 
performed a horse-sacrifice; Kumaragupta I did the same. While 
mentioning with just reserve the ascription of the Sétu-bandha to 
Pravaraséna of Kashmir (p. 61), he ignores the possibility that the 
author (or patron) may have been the Vakataka Pravaraséna I]. On 
pp. 66, 67, and 147 we find the mis-spelling Heketaios for Hekataios. 
The discussion of the origin of the Campi on p. 88 is hardly adequate, 
and slightly misleading; but lack of space forbids us to consider 
the point here. On p. 89 Professor Keith ascribes to the author of 
the Pafica-tantra or Tantrikhyaiyika “the creation of a new literary 
genre”. This is surely too bold: all that we can safely say is that 
this work is the earliest known specimen of its genre. There may 
have been, and probably were, others of the same kind before it— 
vizere fortes ante Agamemnona—but it so utterly eclipsed them that 
they fell into desuetude and disappeared. The author is on the 
whole right in his insistence upon the dominance of fatalism in Sanskrit 
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thee 
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poetry (p. 128); but he neglects to make the necessary limitations. 
Again and again in literature, from epic times downwards, there rings 
out from time to time another note, that asserts the freedom of the 
moral will and ealls for purusakira. 

An occasional tendency to lapse into obscurity and tortuousness 
of style suggests that the book was written in some haste. Thus we 
read that the Rtu-samhira “has paid the penalty of juvenility by 
condemnation by modern, though not ancient, opinion as the product 
of some other hand” (p. 32); that Candrapida in the Kadambari 
“goes back to Ujjayini without, through excess of reticence on either 
side, assuring himself directly of their mutual passion” (p. 80). On 
p- 90, |. 4, “the latter” is wrong. On p. 92, IL 9-11, the words 
“before the growing disuse among other causes of Paiéici induced 
the translations into Sanskrit are ambiguous and of dubious correct- 
ness; and so are Il. 1-2 of p. 138. There are also a few misprints, 
which the reader can correct for himeelf; not being ywrieSduPBunes, 
we will not dwell upon them. ‘ 

L. D. Barnerr. 


Vasavapatti. Being a translation of an anonymous Sanskrit drama 
Svapanavasavadatta [sic!] attributed to Bhiisa. By V. 8. 
SUKTHANKAR. 8vo, pp. iv +94. Oxford: University Press ; 
Bombay, 1925. 

So much has been published in the Bulletin on the subject of 
“ Bhisa” that we refrain from disctissing that theme here, No 
exception can possibly be taken to Dr. Sukthankar’s title-page and 
to his statement concerning the Trivandrum Series plays that “ several 
well-known critics, men whose researches in Sanskrit literature entitle 
them to speak with authority, agree in attributing them to... 
Bhasa ”, while he himself assures us that he has “ only tentatively 
accepted the theory of his authorship”. It is therefore with sincere 
pleasure that we greet the appearance of a work by a competent 
scholar who has the candour and courage to admit this much; it is 
a welcome sign that the tide has turned. 

As to the merits of the play itself, “* East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet "ina verdict. Dr. Sukthankar calls it 
“the glorious heritage of the whole civilized world". Undoubtedly 
the figures of Vasavadatta, the loving wife sebcreedl after tragic 
separation, and Yaugandharayana, the loyal and resourceful minister, 
are well drawn with simple and firm lines. But as to the handling 
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of the plot and the other characters there must be a difference of 
opinion. The outline of the story was fixed by ancient legend, and 
left no option to the dramatist ; but it was not necessary for him to 
make Padmiavati accept so complacently a second place—indeed, no 
place at all—in her lord's affections, and voluntarily restore her rival 
to the rank of chief queen with unruffled cheerfulness. Even in 
India the pati-dévata, the perfect woman whose husband is her god, 
does not do these things without a wriggle. As to Udayana, he is a 
hero in whom the West can see nothing heroic—a flabby sensualist who 
has been unfaithful to Vasavadatta in the old days, and after her 
supposed death allows himself for political reasons to be affianced to 
another lady for whom he cares little or nothing, while he sheds at 
intervals maudlin tears over his first love. Granted that the legend 
presented him as a rather poor creature in affaires de caur, was it 
necessary to show him up on the boards as such an utter worm ! 
Dr. Sukthankar has, on the whole, discharged his task very well. 
He has added to the translation only a preface of four pages and 
two pages of brief notes, with an abridgment of the story in the version 
of the Katha-sarit-sigara, The translation is generally correct; but 
in a few places it is rather loose. For example, on p. 5, L. 4, the words 
‘which are the riches of the hermits” are wrong; they mean “ of 
the hermits’, and should follow “the forest” in 1. 3. On p. 6, for 
| feel reassured " read “ be reassured ” (vissasihi) ; and Padmavati's 
words “Invite here . . . want anything ? ” (p. 7) are not in the text of 
the edition of 1912. On p. 10, 1 7 from the bottom, the words 
“Yes, [ know ” are also not in the text ; and on 1. 4 from the bottom 
“ feeling sure of their ground " is not quite correct, for déédgatapratyaya 
rather means “ feeling confidence inspired by [the influence of] the 
place’. On p. 54 we read with some surprise of a “ lotus creeper ”, 
which is a compound somewhat resembling the “ hare’s horn” dear 
to the scholastics, since a lotus cannot be a creeping plant under any 
circumstances: padmini means a bed of lotuses, and should be so 
translated. On p. 64 “ faithful to thee” is hardly adequate as a 
rendering of bhavad-quna-ratah. On p. 70 bhaqyais calair mahad 
avdptagunépaghdtah is rendered “ fickle fortune has brought about 
the obliteration of the merit I had acquired”; but it rather means 
“having through fickle fortune suffered an injury to morals ” (mahad 
being joined as adverb to bhitah). On p. 72 again prabhdvah is not 
“prowess. And do ladies in English literature and life use the 
interjection “ humph” ? L. D. Barnett. 
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Ayay. Edited by BireSvar Sex. Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
12, Samavaya Mansions, Calcutta. Price of each number, 
12 annas. 


This is a new Bengali magazine devoted mainly to art. The 
first three places in the letterpress of the Baisakh number are given 
to members of the Tagore family. Rabindranath contributes a new 
song which is set to music by Dinendranath, while Abanindranath 
defends the thesis that the artistic level of any production is 
determined by the degree in which it succeeds in transcending racial, 
climatic, and temporal limitations. Pramatha Chaudhuri discusses 
the true nature of art. Nandalil Basu contributes an article on the 
use of natural objects in decorative design, and Yaminikinta Sen 
writes on the “ Liberation of Beauty ’’, claiming that beauty does not 
depend upon truth or usefulness, but makes an independent appeal 
of its own. 

Besides the song by Rabindranath the number contains two longer 
poems, dnd also two stories. 

There are two coloured pictures, one by Abanindranath Thakur, 
taken from his new book Silpakala, and the other, Sandhya by Nandalal 
Basu, a remarkable study of a white-robed woman passing at sunset 
between huge forest trees. These two modern pictures are in striking 
contrast with the photographic reproductions of four paintings in the 
style of the Mogul period. 

It is a pity that the magazine should be disfigured by an advertise- 
ment exhorting readers to “try their picture frames to” a certain 
firm. This advertisement unfortunately faces a striking black and 
white sketch by Nandalil Basu called “ Alpana ”. 

The magazine is a proof of the reality of the artistic revival in 
Bengal under Abanindranath Thikur—a revival from which great 
things may be expected, if only those who represent it can escape 
from the fallacy that the bizarre is necessarily beautiful. 

W. Surron Pace. 


Hatim’s Tares. Recorded, with the assistance of Pandit Govinp 
Kaut, by Sir Avnet Srery, and edited by Sir Georce Grierson. 
pp. Ixxxvi + 527. Price 30s. net. London: John Murray, 
1923. 

This volume appeals to both linguists and folklorists. Dr. W. 

Crooke, the well-known authority on folk tales, supplies an introduc- 
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tion of 17 pp., in which he deals specially with the tales in their inter- 
national aspect, drawing attention to many parallels in other countries. 
The chief appeal, however, is to students of Kashmiri, and they will be 
grateful to the authors for this elaborate treatment of the stories from 
the linguistic point of view. There are twelve stories in all, averaging 
800 words each. Printed in the style of the introduction they would 
take about 25 pp. We might almost say that they have been told 
four times over. First we have Sir Aurel Stein's record accompanied 
by a free translation; they are told again in a different spelling by 
Pandit Govind Kaul, and with his narrative there is an interlinear 
translation. Thus we have the Kashmiri version twice over and 
two English translations. Originally the Kashmiri versions were 
sent home with a Sanskrit rendering and certain notes by Sir Aurel 
Stein. Sir George Grierson has prepared the two English translations 
and furnished us, as he did in the Kashmiri Manual, with a 
detailed analysis of all the words, explaining their grammatical 
features. There are two indexes. It will be seen that we have 
a very full account of old Hatim’s vocabulary. It must be left 
to readers to decide whether he was born great or achieved greatness 
or had greatness thrust upon him. In any case, he and his are now 
probably the proud possessors of a copy of this work with his photo- 
graph for frontispiece showing him as he appeared in the Sahib’s camp. 

Kashmiri is a language which lends itself to this kind of treatment 
more than most north Indian languages. Itis rich in inflexions; changes, 
both consonantal and vocalic, abound. To discover the rules which 
underlie them is a task of no ordinary difficulty ; it is the task which 
Sir George Grierson has imposed upon himself both here and in the 
Kashmiri Manual. With great pains and great success he has sought 
out and tabulated and explained every form. This the beginner could 
not have undertaken. Even with the aid of Kashmiri teachers he 
would have found it beyond him: bewildered with wandering in a maze 
from which the Pandits could not have shown him the way out, he 
would have hopelessly given up his labour, and contented himself 
with blundering along, satisfied if he could make himself understood ; 
but here he has been given the key to the labyrinth and he will be 
grateful. 

The phonetic interest of the volume is very great. Sir Aurel Stein 
modestly warns us against expecting too great accuracy in his record of 
the sounds. He has in mind, of course, the distinction between 
cerebrals and non-cerebrals on the one hand, and between aspirated and 


or 
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unaspirated sounds on the other, distinctions practically impossible to 
European scholars unless they have been accustomed to make them in 
childhood. Kashmiri in both cases makes the distinction very clear, 
as clear as it isin north India. It has ¢, d, r, as wellast,d,r. land» 
are not found as independent sounds. In this it differs from the 
Dard languages further north and west. Thus Shina, in addition to 
the cerebrals just mentioned, possesses n and in one dialect l. It has 
further a series of four cerebrals not heard in Kashmir or north India. 
Kashmiri pandits do not use cerebral 7 and are unable to recognize 
it when they hear it. They, however, form a very small proportion 
of the population. When the Muhammadans in the villages pronounce 
cerebral 7, as they regularly do, the Pandits record it as either d or 
dental r. This will be found exemplified over and over again in Govind 
Kaul’s transcription of Hatim’s stories. His record alters words in 
which Hatim, like all village Kashmiris of his religion, used 7, and 
represents the sound in one of the two ways just alluded to, viz., 
cerebral d or dental r. 

It is important to note that there is no confusion at all in the 
villager’s pronunciation. I have travelled extensively in Kashmir 
and visited countless villages ; cerebral ¢ and the other cerebrals are 
just as distinct as in Urdu or Panjabi. It was always with great 
satisfaction that I turned from the city pronunciation of the pandits 
to the strong virile village speech. The same clear-cut distinction is 
observed between aspirates and non-aspirates. 

From what has been said it will be seen how wide is the appeal of 
this book. The student of folklore will follow his pet subject in these 
stories, which may be hundreds of years old. The Indo-Aryan philo- 
logist will find material forthe examination of sound changes and for the 
deduction of their laws. The beginner in Kashmiri will go over each 
word and grammatical form in order to obtain a practical knowledge 
of the language, while the scholar who has had many opportunities of 
speaking it will rejoice in the reminders of things he has heard and . 
said, and will note many words and forms which he should have 
employed but never remembered in time. 

It is with great regret that we have to mention the death of two 
of the collaborators in this volume. Pandit Govind Kaul’s death is 
referred to in the introduction, but Dr. Crooke died only a very 
short time ago. His place among the students of Indian folklore and 
anthropology will be hard to fill. 

To Sir Aurel Stein and Sir George Grierson, who amid many other 
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labours brought this work to so successful a conclusion, must be 
tendered the grateful thanks of all who are interested in Kashmir and 


its people. 
T. GranamMe Batiey. 





Tue Batocet Lancvace: A Grammar AND Manvat., By Major 
G. W. Gizperrson, assisted by Guano Kuan Happtant. 
Published by the author. pp. xvi + 312. 1925. 

This grammar, by its good humour and cheeriness, ought to be 
welcome to those who wish to have the task of language learning made 
easy ; for a merry heart is a good medicine, and helps the student as 
well as the breadwinner, There are several features which distinguish 
Major Gilbertson’s work. Every chapter ends with one or two lists 
of words “ to be remembered ”, a series of sentences, and a question- 
naire. Still more notable is the device of marking the most important 
portions of the grammar in order that they may be studied first and 
a general idea of the language obtained, There is a special section of 
17 pp. on idioms. Seven pages of idioms which should have been 
included in this chapter appear to have lost their way ; they turn up 
along with conjunctions and interjections under the heading * Words 
and their ways”. The principles of the syntax are conveniently 
summarized in a set of thirty-two rules (chap. xix). The last 90 pp. 
of the book are given up to examination papers. Parts II and Il 
contain conversational sentences and longer passages respectively 
which have been set in recent examinations. They are accompanied 
by translation and notes. They will afford admirable practice for 
students who will be able to compare their own hesitating efforts with 
the easy flight of the model translations. 

As we may hope that a second edition will soon be called for, 
perhaps the author will allow me to make two suggestions. Among 
the words which we are told to remember are many which, com- 
paratively speaking, are of little use. If the author were to make 
a careful selection of the thousand most useful words in the language, 
he would, I dare to expect, find that a number of those in the present 
lists had to be omitted, and that a number more, not found now, had 
to be included. The questionnaires are thoroughly relevant, but the 
sentences do not bear upon the chapters which precede them. It might 
be possible to alter or distribute them in such a manner as to secure 
that each chapter should be followed by sentences illustrating the 
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subject which had just been expounded. It would be a pity to omit 
them, for they are well chosen and most useful. They might be 
re-arranged. This would render them still more helpful. To a certain 
extent the numerous examples scattered here and there may serve 
as translation exercises and increase accuracy in composition. 
Gratitude is cynically said to be a sense of favours to come. In 
expressing our gratitude to the author for a valuable and interesting 
book, we look forward to the other volumes which he promises to bring 
out at no distant date. 
T. Graname Batey. 


JOURNAL oF THE Gypsy Lore Society. Vol. II, Pts. 11, IT, and TV. 
Oxford: 151 Iffley Road. 

In all three parts Dr. Sampson continues his Welsh Tales with 
translation. In Part ii Bernard Gilliat Smith writes on the language 
of the Russian Gypsy Singers, an illuminating contribution. In 
Part iii Principal Sir Donald MacAlister has a Romani translation of 
a song by John Buchan. It is not generally known that the dis- 
tinguished head of Glasgow University is an accomplished Romani 
scholar. In Part iii Dr. Sampson has an unusually interesting article 
on the origin of the Gipsies, in which, like nearly all scholars who are 
first and foremost Gipsy scholars, he rejects the Dard theory. I must 
correct his statement that Dard and Kafir languages make no distine- 
tion between cerebrals and dentals. The distinction is perfectly 
clear. : 

, T. Graname Barney. 


Tue Lay or Arua. A Saga of Rajput Chivalry as sung by Minstrels 
of Northern India. Partly translated in English Ballad Metre 
by the late Wintiam Warerriep, of the Bengal Civil Service. 
With an Introduction and Abstracts of the untranslated portions 
by Sir George Grierson, K.C.1.E. Oxford University Press : 
Humphrey Milford, 1923. 

In the fatal year 1192, Prithiraj, king of Delhi and Ajmir, was 
vanquished by Muhammad Ghori in the great battle fought near 
Thanesar. The Chauhan king was captured and slain. Delhi was 
taken in 1193 by the Turki invaders. In the following year the 
kingdom of Kanauj, then ruled by King Jaychand, who had refused 
to assist Prithiraj in his struggle against the Mohammadans, was 
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conquered. Jaychand was killed, and a few years later the whole of 
Northern India was in the power of the foreign rulers. 

This success of the invaders had been greatly facilitated by the 
bloody feuds which were continually fought between the chiefs of the 
Rajpit dynasties; who, in the twelfth century, were the lords of 
Northern India, viz., Prithiraj the Chauhan, king of Delhi; Jaychand 
the Gaharwar, king of Kanauj; and Parmal the Chandél, king of 
Mahoba. 

The name of Prithiraj, the first and last Chauhan ruler of Delhi, 
is still famous among the modern population of Hindostan. His 
court poet Chand Bardai, who was finally killed at the side of his 
master, composed a verse chronicle consisting of 100,000 stanzas, 
the Prithiraj Rasau, which,'in substance, is a universal history of his 
time. Like other court chroniclers in the service of Rajpit rulers, 
Chand was a scholar, well versed in the rules of alamkdra and of other 
$astras, and the facts narrated in his work are naturally represented 
from the Delhi point of view. 

Every Rajpit ruler kept such a chronicler at his court, and the 
works of these poets still exist in manuscripts. But in the case of the 
bloody wars fought between Prithiraj and his opponents there is a 
quite independent tradition besides, a tradition not supported by 
manuscripts, but by illiterate minstrels, called “ Alha Ganéwala”, or 
* singers of (the exploits of) Alha’. Up to this day these minstrels 
are found in Northern India from Delhi to Bihar, and like-the old 
Kudilavas, or the “ spilman ” type of the “ varnde diet ” of our own 
middle ages, they live on reciting parts of their great epic which is 
called the “ Alh-khand”. The text of this poem is handed down in 
their families from generation to generation by purely oral tradition. 
It, therefore, varies from place to place, and in course of time its 
language has undergone strong alterations. As we have it, it contains 
such modern words as culverine, bombard, faleonet, gun, rockets, cannon, 
powder-bags, arquebusier, pistol, bomb, shell, and even sappers and 
miners. No student of Indian literature will be astonished at such 
a fact. The Indian turn of mind, from the oldest times of Indian 
history onward, tends towards continual modernization. A complete 
lack of the sense of historical development is one of the most striking 
features of the Hindu mind, and even the Indian Mohammadans have 
undergone this influence. The well-known Hindu scholar V. Sh. Apte, 
in his Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 986, translates the 
Sanskrit word vimana by “a balloon”, and in the Akjlaq-e hindi, 
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that famous Mohammadan remaniement of the Hitopadeda, the birds’ 
army is equipped with muskets, rifles, and artillery. 

On the other hand, the contents of the Lay of Alha are undoubtedly 
old. This does not, of course, mean to say that the events related in 
the poem should be regarded as strictly historical. In this as in other 
respects the Alh-khand resembles our own mediaeval epics. As in 
other quasi-historical productions of India, as well as of mediaeval 
Europe, the supernatural has its due share in the account, and we shall 
searcely be astonished to learn from the minstrels’ verses that, on 
different occasions, some of their heroes were changed into parrots by 
sorceresses and how they were afterwards released. 

These sorceresses are not only gipsy girls, like Subhia Birini 
(canto xvii), but sometimes princesses, like Chittar-rekha, who turns 
Indal into a parrot and takes him away in her magic cage (p. 212), 
or like Bijma, who casts spells on the hostile heroes and turns Udan 
into a ram (p. 128), or like Sunwa, who destroys the fatal spells of 
other sorceresses by counter-spells (pp. 194, 202, 258); Such sorceresses 
are deprived of all their powers when their hair is cut (pp. 194, 202, 
258). King Naipali casts a spell on the marriage arbour; but a 
counter-spell of the bride, his own daughter, renders it ineffective 
(p. 184). The Mahdba ruler possesses five magical horses and a 
philosopher's stone, and the Raja of Nainagarh owns a magic drum, 
the sound of which restores his dead soldiers to life (p. 163 ff.). 
Prithiraj, king of Delhi, has a magic arrow which makes him invincible 
(p. 215). We hear of magic powders (p. 213), magic pills (p. 257), 
magic spells and counter-spells, a magic fire which consumes a camp 
(p. 258), and even of a whole magic army (p. 257). 

Throughout the whole of this romantic epic, indeed, history, legend, 
and fairy tale have been amalgamated into an harmonious unit. 

On p. 13 Sir George Grierson points out that in Chand’s Prithi 
Raj Rasau the story of Malkhin’s death “ altogether disagrees with 
the version of the Alh-khand, and the same statement is true with 
respect to a third version of the same story as given from the mouth 
of a Barhaut bard in the Merath district by Temple in his Legends of 
the Panjab, vol. iii, p. 39 ff. 

In this cycle of Rajpit chivalry tales, moreover, students of com- 
parative legendary lore (Vergleichende Erzdhlungskunde) will find 
many of the well-known novellistic devices common to all the Indian 
story-tellers. Such devices are, e.g., parrots employed in taking letters 
to distant addressees (pp. 146, 210), warriors’ corpses rising from the 
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battle-field to continue fighting (p. 133), weeping, crying, laughing, 
and speaking skulls (pp. 85, 91, 139), a speaking elephant (p. 120), an 
eater of human flesh (p. 159), disguises of the heroes or of the heroines 
as jogis, as females, as a milkmaid, as a horse-dealer (pp. 201, 165, 
239, 200, 174, 187, 188), the gardener’s wife as a helpmate for obtaining 
access to a princess (p. 200), eyes and liver of a deer sent instead of 


' those of a man sentenced to death, but spared by the executioner 


(p. 213), cutting off one’s head in order to gain a boon from a goddess, 
and restoration of the corpse to life by the same deity (p. 269), and 
the aid afforded by deities in general, and especially by Sarada, 
ie. Durga, the tutelary deity of Mahdba (passim), lioness’ milk (p. 121), 
transmigration of souls (p. 192), seven consecutive incarnations of the 
same couple (p. 262; cf. p. 140), and remembrance of former existences 
(p. 201). 

But as our own mediaeval epics afford us an excellent idea of what 
was the general state of things prevailing at the time of their com- 
position, and in the respective countries of their poets, even so the 
Alh-khand is a treasury of information of the manners and customs of 
those remarkable Rajpiit tribes which, in the twelfth century a.n., 
were the rulers of Northern India. 

Psychologists as well as students of history and of folklore will be 
highly interested in features of these ballads like the following. Young 
Udan, disguised as a jogi, comes as a spy to the court of Mard, where 
his father has been murdered by being crushed in a stone-mill, his 
skull being nailed onatree. The youth is recognized by the murderer's 
daughter, who induces him to swear that he will marry her. After 
the defeat of her father, she and her mother are forced by the three 
princes Udan, Alha, and Malkhan to see him put to death in the same 
horrible manner in which he had had executed Udan’s and Alha’s 
father. In spite of this, she is ready to become at once Udan's wife. 
Udan, who is deeply in love with her, wishes to have the ceremony 
performed on the spot; but the two other princes strongly oppose 
this, and Malkhan kills her with a terrible stroke of his sword. Before 
dying she foretells her lover that she will be his wife in her next 
existence. As Udan killed her four brothers, her father’s skull asks 
to be taken by him to Benares Tirtha, and Udan obeys without 
a word. 

The Banaphar princes never hit the first stroke in a single combat, 
because such an action would violate a law strictly observed by their 
clan. Generally speaking, they endure three consecutive attacks 
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before they strike their first blow. But their Rajpit honour does 
not in the least prevent them from treacherously murdering an ascetic 
who, at their request, is about to give them a cup of water to quench 
their thirst, or from penetrating as spies, and under various disguises, 
into the palaces of their enemies, and even into those of their enemies’ 
wives. 

Fictitious as most of these incidents are, they are highly 
characteristic of the notions of duty and of honour prevailing amongst 
those Rajpiit clans. In his introduction to canto iv, Sir George 
Grierson! draws the reader's attention to the quaint marriage customs 
observed by them. ‘ The father of the bride,” he says, “ dares suitors 
to come, and when one does come, he has to meet force by force, 
and is treated with the foulest treachery. The most solemn oath of 
friendship, not to speak of safe conduct, is taken with no intention 
of its being kept, and is broken without hesitation. Alha succeeds, 
after many perils, in bringing away his bride, and it would naturally 
be expected that, in future years, his relations with his wife’s people 
would, at least, be strained. Yet we find them subsequently on the 
most friendly terms, and fighting side by side as allies.” 

In respect to its form, as well as to its contents, the Alh-khand shows 
a strong resemblance to the Jain epics called ras. But together with 
the resemblance there is a fundamental difference. Whereas in the 
Jain epics, at least in those which are known to the present writer, 
the hero, or heroine, of the story invariably becomes rich and happy, 
the conclusion of the Alh-khand is as tragic as that of our Nibelungenlied. 
The tragic development sets in at canto xiii. The author of the ruin 
of the Delhi as well as of the Mahdba dynasty is Mahil the Parihar, 
a character who, in a certain respect, reminds us of Hagen. Unlike 
the latter, however, he does not adhere to anybody, and the motive 
of his foul actions is exclusively his thirst for revenge. In the middle 
of the eighth century the Parihir dynasty had been subdued by that 
of the Chandéls, to which belongs his brother-in-law, Parmal, king of 
Mahodba. The destruction of the Mahdba dynasty, therefore, is Mahil’s 
secret aim, and he pursues this aim throughout the whole of the poem. 
At his instigation Prithiraj, king of Delhi, and father-in-law of Parmial’s 
only son Brahma, takes the stronghold of Sirsi. Its gallant defender 
Malkhan has but a single vulnerable spot on the sole of his foot. 


* Of. Sir George Grierson, ** The Lay of Brahma’s Marriage,"’ Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies, Vol. LU, p. 573 ff., where, together with an introduction, a com- 
plete translation of canto vi is given. 
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Mahil contrives to draw her son’s secret out of Malkhan’s mother, 
and in consequence of her indiscretion her son is killed. When 
Brahma starts at the head of his army to take home his wife Bela 
from Delhi, Prithiraj, again at the instigation of the traitor, has his 
son-in-law treacherously murdered. But before the young prince 
dies, Bela dresses in her husband's armour, and in a single combat 
beheads the principal murderer, her own brother Tahar, whose head 
she brings to her dying husband, After Brahma’s death she ascends 
the pyre on which her husband’s body reposes, and dies as a sali, the 
fire which consumes her having burst ‘from her hair. 

In the battle which develops round the pyre all the warriors of 
Mahoba, with the only exception of immortal Alha and of his son 
Indal, are killed, and all of Prithiraj’s sons and his general with the 
greater part of his army are slain. With the scanty remnants of his 
troops Prithiraj returns to Delhi, whereas Alha and his son set out for 
the “ Land of Darkness ", where the former still lives, waiting for his 
moment to reappear and to avenge Mahdbi’s ruin. All the widows 
of Mahdba die as safis. ‘‘ Parmal starves himself to death, and Mahdba 
disappears from history.” But the traitor Mahil survives. 

From what has been said in the preceding lines, it will be seen 
that the Alh-khand, besides being most interesting for students of 
Indology, of Folklore, and of Comparative Literary History, is a 
truly poetical production. Out of its twenty-three cantos, five were 
totally, and two were partially, rendered into English verse by the 
late Mr. William Waterfield, who was an excellent scholar, well versed 
in ancient as well as in modern Indian languages. “ His translation,” 
Sir George Grierson says, “ is so accurate and follows the original so 
closely that I have not thought it necessary to alter a single word.” 
Still it reads like the original work of a really gifted poet. Again the 
present writer fully agrees with Sir George when, Introduction, p. 10, 
he writes as follows: ‘* The style adopted by him, that of the English 
Border ballads, is excellently suited to the subject, and the occasional 
use of antique words and phraseology gives just the right idea of 
the rough and somewhat antique Bundéli Hindi dialect of the 
original.” 

It is to be regretted that the author of this excellent translation 
did not translate the greater part of the A/A-khand. Still, the present 
volume gives a good idea of the whole work as well as of its parts. 
For it contains a lucid Introduction, a list of the many characters 
(pp. 27-37), abstracts in prose of all the cantos not translated by 
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Mr. Watertield, and explanatory notes, all these supplements being 
written by Sir George Grierson’s master-hand. 

The present writer trusts that all the readers of this pretty volume 
will agree with him when he says that Sir George Grierson did extremely 
well in spending his precious time on this first publication which makes 
the Lay of Alhd accessible to Western readers. And such a statement 
will be the best recommendation of the book. 

JOHANNES HERTEL. 


Harvarp Arrican Stupres. Vou. IV: Aw Exeuisn-Nupian Com- 
PARATIVE Dictionary. By G. W. Murray. Oxford University 
Press: Humphrey Milford. | 

In spite of the formidable list of ‘ works on or referring to the 
Nubian language” which appears in Appendix I, this is the first 
published Nubian-English Dictionary ; and the author is quite right 
in supposing that ‘“ English-speaking students will find it a convenience 
to have the scattered vocabularies of four or five German authors 
united in one volume”. The production of this work had already been 
arranged by the late Professor Bates some years before the war, but 
various causes delayed its completion till last year, 

Westermann includes Nubian in his “ Sudanic family” and Mr. 
Murray follows him so far as to admit that “ there are good reasons 
for associating, on grammatical grounds, both Nubian and Kunama 
with Dinka and Shilluk”. But, as regards vocabulary, “ no language 
has been found . . . predominantly cognate with Nubian. In fact, 
of the Nubian roots considered, a large part cannot be parallelled in 
any of the languages examined.” It must be remembered, however, 
that—as philologists frequently remind us—‘ vocabulary alone is 
not a safe guide in dealing with a language which has been subjected 
to so many foreign influences,” so that the existence of numerous 
Arabic and Hamitic loan-words proves nothing as to the affinities 
of Nubian. The recent discovery of tones in the more primitive 
dialects spoken in Kordofan seems to confirm Westermann’s conclusion 
and “to indicate a Sudanic basis for the language, on which waves 
of Hamitie influence have been successively superimposed.” This 
influence has even gone so far as to borrow personal-endings for the 
verb and case-endings for the noun, thus largely obscuring the true 
character of the language. The existence of Christian texts in N ubian, 
dating from the tenth century (some of which have been published by 
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Mr. F. Ll. Griffith), gives it some claim to be considered as a literary 
language. 
The printing and general get-up of the volume are in accordance 


with the best traditions of the Oxford University Press. cE 
A. W. 


Lire rs Sournern Nigeria: tHe Macic, BeLiers, anp Customs 
OF THE Intnio Trine. By P. Amaury Tausor, Resident, Nigeria. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

This, again, is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Africa. We are already indebted to Mr. Talbot for the careful study 
of the Ekoi people entitled Im the Shadow of the Bush, and the present 
volume deals with their neighbours, the Ibibio. The latter, it may be 
necessary to state, inhabit the country between the Cross River and 
the Kwa Ibo, in the Eastern Province of Southern Nigeria, while the 
Ekoi are to be found on the eastern bank of the Cross, extending into 
what was formerly German territory. (A mass of information as to 
these eastern Ekoi is contained in Dr. Mansfeld’s Urwald-Dokumente, 
1908). 

Mr. Talbot's book was ready as long ago as 1914, but its publication 
has been delayed by the war, and the lapse of time has added a painful 
interest to the numerous passages where the late Mrs. Talbot's share 
in the work is mentioned. Her book, Women's Mysteries of a Primitive 
People, 1913, broke new ground and gave promise—alas, unfulfilled 
—of still more important results later on. 

The religionof the [bibiois remarkable as exhibiting a more developed 
mythology than is usually to be found among the Bantu—at any rate 
in the eastern and southern parts of the continent, for among the 
Western Bantu, from the Congo northward, one observes a certain 
approximation to the belief and ritual of the Ekoi, Yoruba, and other 
West African tribes. This comes out especially in the investigations of 
the late Mr. R. E. Dennett, which (apart from the somewhat fantastic 
conclusions he based on them) no anthropologist can afford to neglect. 
Mr. Talbot, indeed, points out the coincidence between Mr. Dennett's 
account of sacred groves in the Lower Congo region with his own 
description of the objects found in an Imbio grove. It is interesting 
that both contain, among other things, ‘ mats said to represent the 
rainbow.” One feature of the Ibibio grove not mentioned by Mr. 
Dennett is “a legendary python set to guard the waters, a leopard 
appointed to the same office by land, and a fish-eagle hovering as 
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protector in the clear air above”. The python is regarded as sacred 
in various parts of Africa—e.g. by the Awa-Wanga, near the north- 
eastern corner of the Victoria Nyanza; the leopard everywhere has 
tabus of one sort or another attached to him; the fish-eagle figures in 
East African folklore, though as yet there seems to be no evidence of 
his having any special importance, unless, perhaps as a totem. 

In this connexion the chapter headed “ Affinities and Were-Beasts ” 
is of peculiar interest. But, indeed, the same might be said of every 
chapter. That on “* Magic’ Plays” presents facts probably new to 
most readers, who will no doubt suspend their judgment as to whether 
it is a case of marvellously clever conjuring, or of hypnotic and 
clairvoyant powers beyond anything hitherto proved to exist. It 
should be added that Mr. Talbot manifests a laudably open mind 
with regard to the “ occult", and is quite free from the tendency to 
reject as incredible everything which cannot readily be explained, 
Whatever may be the explanation of the facts recorded, the book as 
a whole is certainly not calculated to detract from the uncanny reputa- 
tion justly or unjustly attaching to West Africa. 

The space at our disposal will allow of no further quotations, 
but it would be easy to fill many pages, and we can only add, while 
insisting once more on its scientific value, that Mr. Talbot has contrived 
to make his book as readable as a novel, 

A. W. 


Nyasa, THE Great WATER, BEING A DESCRIPTION OF THE LAKE AND 
THE Lirk or THE Preorie. By the Ven. Witntam Percrvat 
Jounson, Archdeacon of Nyasa (Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa). Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford, 1922. 
Archdeacon Johnson, one of the veterans of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa, has condensed into this unpretending little 
volume the results of an experience extending over some forty years. 
Within the compass of its two hundred pages we have a mass of 
valuable anthropological facts collected in a region little written up 
as yet, and told in a simple, straightforward style, which makes very 
easy reading. The first chapter contains an interesting description 
of the Lake—its harbours, headlands, islands, prevailing winds, and 
other atmospheric phenomena—illustrated by an excellent map. 
The tribes who inhabit its shores are the Konde, Tonga, Mpoto, 
Akumatengo, Amapangwa, Nyanja, Yao, and Angoni—the most 
important being the three last-named. 
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* Except the Angoni, and there only partially, none of these tribes 
have any central organization or chiefs with widespread dominion, 
They are split up into numerous clans, each with its chief or headman, 
and the most important of the chiefs have only a few headmen under 
them... The idea of the family is interwoven with that of the village 
among the Lake people.” 

The difficulty of arriving at the traditional history of a tribe which 
has been frequently displaced by successive migrations is well 
illustrated in the chapter headed “ The Old Chiefs (1864-84) °. But 
the author's careful and patient inquiries have recovered a considerable 
body of facts as far back as the first of the dates named. It is worth 
noting that what is usually described as the Yao invasion of the Shire 
Highlands, in the early sixties, was in reality a forced migration, they 
being expelled from their homes in the Lujenda Valley by the advance 
of the Alolo from the east. (The Alolo, in their turn, may have been 
displaced by the Portuguese, though this is not quite clear.) This 
puts a somewhat different complexion on the famous encounter of 
Bishop Mackenzie's mission party with a band of these same Yaos 
(p. 101). But Archdeacon Johnson—or his printer—is surely in error 
in dating this incident 1864 ; it actually happened in 1861. 

The chapter dealing with ‘ Wizardry and Superstition ” contains 
much with which one is already familiar in the case of other peoples 
(and which is therefore valuable for comparative purposes) and some 
points new at any rate to the present writer—e.g. the alternative 
_ method of divinations, when “the diviner pretends to talk with an 
inane little image, often made up with parts of animals, skin, tail, ete.” 
Again, while the “ belief that the souls of men come back in the bodies 
of animals * seems common to all Bantu tribes; but one did not 
imagine that all animals were supposed to be re-incarnated spirits— 
indeed, the contrary has been expressly asserted by some natives. 
But Archdeacon Johnson heard a young man say—apropos of a dis- 
cussion as to whether or no there were any animals on a certain small 
island ; “* How could there be wild animals on the island when nobody 
has died there ?”’ 

There are many passages one would like to quote, but I must confine 
myself to two, which show a fine psychological insight. Speaking of 
divination, the author says : 

“ The whole thing seeris utterly foolish until one tries to unravel 
some native case where grievous wrong has been done and no witnesses 
can be obtained, and then one understands the natives resorting to it. 


a 
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Tt was probably the same reason which made people sanction ordeals 
and torture in old times.” 

And which, one may add, in much more recent times, has been 
seriously urged in defence of duelling. 

And in the next chapter, leading up to a number of simple and 
touching narratives taken down exactly as told by natives : 

“In presence of the unknown and impalpable danger [from witch- 
eraft] we have found fear leading to cruelty ; where the danger is 
known and concrete we shall find courage and helpfulness.” 

For the “ village stories ” illustrating this dictum, we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. 

Archdeacon Johnson's probably unrivalled Knowledge of the 
Nyanja language is evidenced by a large amount of translation work 
for which, it being published without his name, he has scarcely received 
sufficient credit. His collection of native proverbs—the work of many 
years—will, it is hoped, see the light shortly. One cannot help feeling 
doubtful, however, as to the validity of certain etymologies suggested 
by him in the work under review—the more so when we find him taking 
seriously Father Torrend’s identification of Mulungu and Moloch. He 
derives the Nyanja mfiti “ wizard” from Portuguese feiteiro, and the 


Yao msawt (Swahili mehawi) from pea But it seems ungracious to 


insist on a small point like this, when it is so far outweighed by the 
profit and pleasure to be derived from the book. 
A. W. 


Foik-Tates or THE Batonca AnD oTHER Sayines (INGANO z¥A 
Batonca © ZIMPANGALIKO Zowi). By J. R. Fert. Holborn 
Publishing House, Holborn Hall, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 

Mr. Fell has already published a vocabulary and a grammar of the 
Tonga language, spoken by a tribe living near the Victoria Falls— 
also known as Batoka, from the Sesute pronunciation of their name. 
He has now issued, as a reading-book for native schools, a collection 
of stories, riddles, and proverbs, taken down by himself from the 
recitation of children in the school at Kanchindu. The book is very 
welcome—apart from its immediate object—as a linguistic document 
(the only published Tonga texts I know of are those contained in the 
appendix to Father Torrend’s Comparative Grammar) and a contribu- 
tion to folklore. Their value from the latter point of view is slightly 
impaired by the fragmentary character of some (e.g. Nos, 18, 22, 37, 
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52). But this is very often the case when stories are obtained from 
children, who are usually readier to tell them than their elders, but do 
not know them so well. The first three stories contain several of the 
well-known incidents in the career of the Hare—here called Sulwe ; 
among others the stratagem by which he enables the lion to entrap a 
number of animals by feigning death, and the episode of the animals 
digging a well, but in a somewhat unusual setting. (A fairly typical 
example of this last is the Swahili Sungura na Mgomba in Masomo ya 
Pili.) No, 89, “The Expert Singing Drummer” (a translation of 
Siamadizumininangoma) is a variant of the Swahili Watote na Zimwi 
and numerous other tales, including Jacottet’s ‘“‘ Tselane", and 
Dudley Kidd's “ Child in the Drum". In “ The Man who turned 
himself into a Lion” (102) a frog saves some women by swallowing 
them—an incident- which is also found in “ L’'Homme au Grand 
Coutelas ” (Junod, Chants et Contes des Baronga), and, in a far distant 
region, is told by the Jaluo (“ Kavirondo *’) of the Tortoise. 

A few proverbs may be quoted as Sp cunenss 

“ The last remaining is taken by the river.” 

* The old woman longing to die runs away _ she sees a snake.” 

* The new trumpet makes the mouth sore.’ 

“| was afraid of the darkness which had no hon.” 

“T fled from the straight spear, I went into the barbed spear.” 

A. W. 


Ix Wircn-pounp Arrica. An Account of the Primitive Kaonde 
Tribe and their Beliefs. By Frank H. Metianp, B.A. (Oxon.), 
F.R.G.8., etc. Seeley Service & Co., 1923. 

This is one of the most satisfactory anthropological books which 
have come our way for some time and quite entitled to rank with 
Mr. Driberg’s Lango. Mr. Melland has resided for eleven years among 
the Kaonde, as Magistrate for the Kasempa District (between the 
Kabompo and Lunga Rivers, to the north of the Zambezi, and directly 
south of the Belgian territory of Katanga), and had already, before 
entering on this office, had eleven years’ experience among Bantu 
peoples. The careful record of Kaonde customs contained in this 
book shows a degree of insight and sympathy too rarely attained 
(one fears) by administrators in primitive countries. The chapter 
entitled “ The Future of the Native” contains so much sound sense 
that one wishes it could be studied by every candidate for a Govern- 
ment appointment in Africa. 
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The notes on Kaonde religion are full of interest and calculated 
to throw light on various matters hitherto obscure. It has always 
been a moot point whether the Bantu believe in evil spirits per se, 
i.e. spirits other than those of the dead (who may be well-or il-cisposed 
according to circumstances), These ghosts of the departed are 
called vimeule or wafu, and, if belonging to the speaker's own family, 
wakishi (sing. mukishi). The wakishi are prayed to and propitiated, 
and the fear of offending them may be called the chief factor in native 
morality, so far as it depends on external sanctions. Shades of a 
man’s enemies—or of any one whom he has injured, or in respect of 
whom he has an unfulfilled obligation—become hostile ghosts, mitala. 
Some forms of these can assume material substance, e.g, the particularly 
gruesome one described on p. 145-—which in some ways recalls the 
umkovu of the Zulus, (The latter, however, is deliberately called 
into existence by a wizard, like the milombe and tuyewera, of which 
Mr. Melland gives an account in his sixtecnth chapter.) The whole 
subject of witchcraft, as here treated, is extremely interesting and 
instructive, though perhaps the author has allowed undue weight 
to the conclusions advanced by Miss Murray in The Witch-cult in 
Western Europe. 

Another fascinating subject is that of the konguimato, a kind of 
kelpie said to haunt certain rivers. It is possibly mythical, but 
Mr. Melland shows good grounds for thinking that Pterodactyls may 
have survived in this region long enough to have passed into the 
traditions of the people. The kongumato is described as “a bird— 
but not a bird really’; like a lizard, with wings like a bat—four to 
seven feet in wing-spread, red, with no feathers, but with teeth in its 
beak. Natives who were shown a book with pictures of extinct 
monsters immediately picked out the Pterodactyl as the konganato. 
The swamp between the Jiundu and Mwombezhi Rivers is supposed to 
be its especial home. A.W; 


TroricaL Hyciexe ror Arrican Scnoois. ENGLisH ann SWAHILI. 
London: Sheldon Press, Price 1s, 

This is a most useful little book, which ought to have a wide 
circulation among educated natives in Kenya Colony, but is also likely 
to be very helpful to students of the language, the English and Swahili 
texts being given on opposite pages. The dialect used is that of 
Mombasa (as shown by the use of the forms kutoma, ndia, wakwe, 
ete.), but there would probably be no difficulty in understanding it at 
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Zanzibar or Dar-es-Salaam ; and, in any case, the slight alterations 
necessary could easily be introduced in an alternative edition. 
A. W. 


A Concise Enxcuisu-Kariz Dictionary. By J. McLaren, M.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price 9s. 

Mr. McLaren's Grammar and Concise Kafir-English Dictionary 
have been in use since 1906 and 1915 respectively, and, though not 
quite unexceptionable from a philological and, more especially, from 
a phonetic point of view, have been found valuable helps to the learner. 
An English-Kafir Dictionary has been sorely needed, but this, some- 
what strangely, is the first work of the kind that has been produced, 
those of Perrin and Roberts dealing with the Zulu dialect. Xosa, 
which is the proper designation of the language usually called “ Kafr”, 
spoken in the eastern and north-eastern parts of the Cape Province, 
is practically identical with Zulu as far as grammatical structure is 
concerned, though there are some interesting minor points of difference ; 
the chief divergence is in the vocabulary: thus “ boy” is in Xosa 
inkwenkwe, but in Zulu wumfana (a word also used in Xosa, but in a 
somewhat different sense); “infant,” X. usana, but Z. itngane ; 
“ bird,” X. intaka, Z. inyoni (a widely distributed Bantu stem), etc. 

A. W. 


A Hausa Parase Book. By Attan C. Parsons, M.R.C.S., of the 
West African Medical Service, revised by Rev. G. P. Barcery, 
Superintendent of Education, Nigeria. Oxford University Press. 
Ts. bid. 

Some years ago Dr. Allan Parsons, of the West African Medical 
Service, compiled this Phrase Book with the help of a number of 
administrative officers in Northern Nigeria. The Government of 
Nigeria having now secured the copyright have issued a new edition 
revised by Rev. G. P. Bargery, of the Nigerian Education Depart- 
ment. The revision has mainly taken the form of bringing the 
spelling of Hausa words into line with the standard set by the latter 
Department. 

The transliteration of Hausa words into Roman characters has 
been the bane of students of the language, who find in the books already 
published, on Hausa folklore and the like, words spelt according to 
the individual fancy of each compiler. Much confusion has been the 
natural result. It is even doubtful now if the standard spelling of the 
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Nigerian Education Department is really the best that can be devised 
in the absence of some application of phonetics. Native scribes use 
the Arabic alphabet with modifications for transliterating Hausa 
phonetically. Though not an ideal medium it at least leaves no doubt 
about long and short vowels, which the English spelling fails to indicate. 
In a negroid language like Hansa, where there are a large number of 
words spelt alike in English which have different meanings according 
to whether the vowels are long or short, the confusion to a beginner is 
enhanced. This, however, is by the way. The Phrase Book itself 
serves a very useful purpose, is extremely comprehensive, and is a 
valuable help to those to whom the acquisition of the colloquial tongue 
is a necessity for the proper performance of their duties in the wide 
area of Nigeria in which Hausa is the lingua franca. 

All sides of life in Hausaland are covered by the phrases given— 
household management, travelling, stable management, hunting, 
political and administrative, military and police, public works, forestry 
and agriculture, customs, commercial, mining, nursing, and medical. 
It is an invaluable aid to the learner in that it indicates in numerous 
examples not only the grammatical structure of sentences, but also 
the way in which ordinary English turns of phrase should be translated 
for the proper understanding of the native hearer. To all engaged in 
administrative work in Nigeria it has great practical value. 

J. Wrrners Grit. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


INDO-ARYAN ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 
1. Sanskrit dnas- 

The majority of words common to the Indo-European languages 
can be referred to groups comprising both nouns and verbs, and their 
relationship within the group is conveniently indicated by the 
expression “root”. Thus the noun represented by Skt. bhéddh, 
Eng. bait, and the verb represented by Skt. bhindtti, Lat. findere, 
Eng. bite, can be referred to a root *bheid-, of which the essential 
elements, the consonants and sonant, appeared in all members, whether 
nouns or verbs, of this word-group. 

M. Meillet, however, very truly remarks! that all words do not 
belong to roots, and that many noun-stems cannot be analysed into 
root and suffix even where the final syllable has the form of a known 
suffix. He quotes as an example of such words Skt. dnas-n. cart = 
Lat. onus n. load, which have the form of the common noun-stems 
with suffix -es-. 

It is true that both these words have derivatives in their own 
languages: e.g. Skt. anadvdh- ox, dnasvat- yoked to a cart, Lat. 
onustus loaded, onerare to load. But these are derivatives only 
from the noun-stems dnas- ones-. 

In this particular instance, however, it is noteworthy that the 
words in question not only show the form of a common suffix, but 
also (as far as the Sanskrit word indicates) have the accent appropriate 
to the formation of stems in -es-, namely on the root-syllable (cp. 
Skt. érdvas- = Gk. kléos) and perhaps too the appropriate vocalization, 
namely, ¢? (ep. Skt. jdnas- = Gk. génos = Lat. genus); for an LE, 
*énos (equally with *énos) would become Lat. onus,® of which the 
expected paradigm would be onus *eneris. That the form with 
o has won the victory and has not been subjected to assimilation 
to the forms with e (as in the case, e.g., of genus generis for *gonus 
generis) may be due to the fact that this particular word had no other 
connected words in Latin with e, as with genus which had genitor, ete. 

' Grammaire comparative des langues indo-européennes, p. 130. 


* Meillet, op. cit., p. 241. 
2 Cf. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, p. 114. 
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With dnas- = onus has been connected Goth. dat. sing. anza 
beam,’ which points to an earlier stem *onsé-; but the comparison 
is not beyond doubt on the score of meaning. Further connexion 
has been supposed with Gk. ania Aeol. onia grief,2 the former 
of which presupposed a reduced vowel in the root-syllable, viz. *°n-. 
This comparison would give us an I.E. root *en- *on- *°n-, of which 
*énos would be a noun-stem with suffix -es-. But neither Boisacq 
nor Walde notice or explain the length of the 7: Homer and Sophocles 
always have 7 (the word is not used by the other Tragedians), as 
also in its derivatives aniérés anidd. The other poets have short 
or long as suits the metre (presumably on the analogy of the other 
very numerous nouns in -id). 

A number of roots are capable of further analysis. There are 
apparently simple roots enlarged by an element which cannot properly 
be described as a suffix." Sometimes simple root and enlarged root 
existed side by side, each with verb and noun stems attached to it. 
Thus there was a root *fer- ‘ tremble’ seen in Skt. taraldh trembling, 
beside it there were the enlargements */r-ep- (Skt. trapaté Lat. 
trepidus), *ler-s- (Gypsy traé- to frighten < *tarsayati Gk. dersen, 
Lat. terror < *ters-es-) and *tr-es- (Skt. trdsati Gk. tréé < *tresé, Skt. 
trasalht) ; *tr-eh- (Av. tarasaiti tremble, Gk. atrekés); *tr-em- 
(Gk. trémé, Lat. tremor) ; *tr-em-s- (OSI. treso tremble). 

A comparatively common element of enlargement is -ek- alternating 
with -k- : e.g. *ter- and tr-ek- (as above) ; *per- (Gk. peira attempt) 
and *pr-ek- (Skt. prasndh question) ; *pel- (Gk. diplés Lat. duplus) 
and *pl-ek- (Gk. pléké Lat. duplez). 

Such enlargements are included in Hirt’s dissyllabic light bases. 
Either syllable may have e (or 0) vocalization, when the other has 
zero, or both may have zero. Thus we find *per-k- (O.H.G. fergén 
to pray) or pr-ek- (Skt. praindh Lat. preco) or pr-k- (Skt. prstdh). 

In this way a root *en- ‘ carry’, in *en-es- Skt. dnas- Lat. onus, 
might have an enlargement *en-k- n-ek- n-k. This enlargement 
with the sense ‘carry up‘to, reach” is widely represented in the 
LE. languages. 

*en-k-: Gk. én-enk-on I carried. 

*on-k-; Skt. Gn-dris-a I reached, dmhé-ah share Gk. dykos weight. 

*n-ek-: Skt. ndé-ati reach, Lith. n25-ti id. 

* Feist, Btymologisches Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache, p. 28. 

* Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, p.540; Boisacq, Dictionnaire 
etymologi que de la langue grécque, p. 63. 

* Cf. Meillet, op. cit., p. 46 ; Hirt, Indogermanischer Vokalismus, p. 148 ff. 
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*n-ok-: Goth. ga-nah suffice. 
*y-k- : Skt. as-néti offer, reach. 

Boisacq has already connected Gk. ania with éykos ; but in making 
the interesting comparison between ania: déykos and muita 
(< *mus-ya): Lat. musca, has, as already mentioned, not explained 
the Homeric and Sophoclean forms of the former with long 7. : 


2. Pali ghara- 

A word which appears first in Pali under the form gharami has 
provided almost all the modern Indo-Aryan languages with their 
word for “ house" :—European Gypsy Kher Armenian Gy. khar 
Kas. gara Sindhi gharu Lahnda Kumaoni Nep. Panj. Raj. Guj. Mar. 
Hi. Bih. Beng. Ur. ghar Sgh. gara. In those languages, Gujarati 
and Marathi, which distinguish three genders, it is neuter, elsewhere 
masculine. The word is not given by Sir George Grierson in his 
vocabulary of the Pigica (North-West Himalayan) languages. 

One of the commonest words in Sanskrit, appearing from the 
Rgveda onwards, is grhdm. This word, to be referred to Av. garaia- 
‘cave in which demons dwell’! has in Pa. gaha- n.m. Pkt. giha- 
gaha- n. its expected forms; a secondary derivative géha- n.m. also 
appears in Pali and Prakrit, and is preserved in Sgh. gé ‘ house’, 
which is, however, possibly a literary loan from Pali. The simple. 
grha- (Pa. gaha-) in the compound grhastha- (Pa. gahattha-) is preserved 
in the Sgh. gdtaya@ young man. 

Hitherto it has been generally supposed that gharari was derived 
from grhdm. M. J. Bloch* compares Mar. ghar with Skt. grha- ; 
and in an earlier paper I have suggested that it was derived from 
a form with different vocalization, *garha-.* 

But there is a considerable difficulty in this derivation. It is true 
that in certain modern Indo-Aryan languages an interior A is liable 
to be attracted to an initial voiced stop so as to form with it a voiced 
aspirate. Thus in Gujarati intervocalic -h- or 4 in the medial groups 
-th- -mh- passes over to an initial g-: e.g. gh@ri deep: H. gahira id. 
(gabhirdh) ; ghé iguana: H. gdh (gddha) ; gharan eclipse < *garahana 
loan from Skt. grahaya-; ghimel a partic. insect, Sindhi ghima 
moisture rising from the ground (grismdah). Where -h- separated 
two similar vowels, it passed over to any initial voiced stop: e.g. 

? Bartholmae, Altiranisches Wirterbuch, p. 522. 


* La Formation de la Langue marathe, p. 326. 
* JRAS., 1921, p. 528. 
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Skt. bubhuksa@ hunger (cp. Pa. bubhukkhati be hungry) > Pkt. 
buhukkha > Sindhi bhukha Nep. bhok Mar. bhiik H. bhakh, ete. 

In Pali and Prakrit the only instances apparently to be found of 
an interior 4 being transferred to an initial voiced stop are Pa. dhitd, 
Pkt. dhi(d)a dhi(d)a@ ‘daughter’, which is said to be derived from 
Skt. duhita, and the word gharam now under discussion. 

I have already suggested that Pa. dhitd is in reality the verbal 
adjective (Skt. dhit4) connected with dhdyati ‘to suck’. For the 
meaning comparison may be made with Lat. filius son, OSI. déte 
‘child’ from the same root. It is true that by contamination 
with duhita (also found in Pali) it has some terminations properly 
belonging to tr-stems: €.g. sing. acc. dhitaram gen. abl. dhitu, plur. 
nom. dhitaré. But more commonly than is the case with other 
feminines in -tr- the expected endings of the a- stems also occur: ! 
sing. dat. gen. dhitdya, voc, dhité, plur. nom. dhitd, inst. dhitahi 
gen. dhitanam loc. dhitasu. In Prakrit also duhida is found beside 
dhi(d)a dhi(d)ja, but the latter always have the endings of the 4- 
declension ; dhii(d)a@ owes its @ to contamination with duhida. In 
Sindhi dhiu is declined like mau (méta): plur. dir. dhiaru obl. 
dhiarun like ma@iru ( <mdtérah); but so also are bhému sister 
(bhagini) and nuhu daughter-in-law (snusa). 

On the other hand interior / regularly retained its position: e.g. 
Pa. garaha (garha) garahati (garhati) duhita, barihi (barhin-) barihisam 
(barhis-), etc. There is thus no good phonological ground for believing 
that Skt. grhdm or *garham could have given rise to a Pa. gharam. 
Its etymology must be sought elsewhere. 

The house or hut of the Indo-European period, according to 
Schrader,* probably consisted of a sort of portico or shelter formed 
by the overhanging eaves and an inner room in which was the hearth. 
Thus words for “ ing” or “ hearth" came to be used for the 
whole house: e.g. Lat. aedés lit. “ burning, fire, fire-place” ( = Skt. 
édhas- n., but with the animate gender usual with words meaning 
fire and water in Latin)*; Gk. hestid ‘ hearth’, used also to mean 
the whole house ; cp. the English allitterative “ hearth and home ”’. 

The I.E. root g’her- ‘be warm, heat’, is widely represented 
in the I.E. languages, and particularly in Sanskrit. 

*g’*her-: Gk. théromai become hot, OSI. zeravii glowing. 


* Geiger, Pali, p. 87. 
* Reallexiton der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, p. 443 ff. 
> Cp. Meillet, Linguistique historique et lingwistique générale, p. 220. 
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*g’hor-; O8l. goreti burn, Olr. gorim heat. 

*g*héres-: Skt. hdras- n. flame, Gk. théros n. summer-heat, Arm. 
Jer warmth, Alb, zjar fire. 

*q*hy-né-: Skt. ghrndh heat OSI. gtirni cauldron Russ. gor, 

hearth, Lat. fornus oven. 

*g*hor-mé-: Skt. gharmdh heat, Av. garama hot, OPruss. gorme 
heat, Eng. warm. 

*g"her-mé-: Gk. thermés hot, Arm. jerm id., Alb. zjarm heat. To 
this I would add Skt. harmydém ‘large house’, a derivation 
already suggested by Monier Williams, who connects it with 
gharmah. With the -yo- extension of *q”hermo- may be com- 
pared the similar extension of *g”hormo- in Lat, Formiae 
name of a town. The different vocalization of the two stems 
*ghermo- and “g”hormo- points to the existence of a root- 
noun *g"her- varying with g*hor- of which these two are 
secondary derivatives, 

*q*hor-o-; Lith. gdras steam, OIr. gor warmth, fire, Bret. gor fire. 

It is here, I suggest, that Pa, gharari belongs. As with Lat. aedas, 
the word for “ fire or hearth ” has come to mean the whole house. 
The etymology appears satisfactory on both phonological and 
semantic grounds, 

It is tempting to add here Lat. forum, although this is already 
satisfactorily explained as = OSl. dvorii courtyard: L.E. *dhwer- 
door. According to Schrader! the single hearth-room, having later 
added to it a living-room, became the front room. The Latin 
atrium, probably connected with dter black, lit, burnt or smoky : 
Av. dtar- ‘fire’, and so originally the hearth-room (according to 
Cato apud Serv. ad Verg. A. 1,726 in earlier times used as a dining- 
room) became a fore-court. The derivation of vestibulum as 
*vesto-dhlo-m or *vesti-stibulum < -stadhlom ‘ hearth-place’ ( : esta) 
and afterwards ‘fore-court’ and synonymous with dfrium (as 
Gellius XVI, 5, 3, quoted by Schrader, says: animadverti quosdam 
haudquaquam indoctos viros opinari vestibulum esse partem domus 
primorem, quam vulgus atrium vocat) is at least as satisfactory as 
the derivation from *wero-stadhiom, whose. *wero- ‘door’ is found 
in aperio open. 

Forum seems to have meant at first the part just outside and in 
front of a building; Cicero, de Leg. 2, 24, 61, says: quod (lex XIT 
tabularum de sepulcris) forum, id est vestibulum sepuleri . . . It is 

' Loe. cit. 
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thus an almost equal possibility that forum should be referred to an 
I.E. *g*horo- which gave OIr. gor fire Pa. gharamn house as to an 
I.E. *dhworo- which gave OSI. dvorii courtyard. Should forus used 
by Vergil in Georg. 4, 250 in the plural to mean the cells of bees be 
added here ? 

R. L. Turner. 


A MISPRONUNCIATION OF THE GROUPS KW AND TM 


In a number of languages the change of the group guttural stop + wv 
to a labial stop has occurred. The Indo-European groups kw ghw 
became labials in Greek (p- -pp-, ph-) except before palatal vowels 
where they became dentals (in Aeolic here also labials) ; in Osean and 
Umbrian they became p and f (the latter presumably through *zw) ; 
and even in Latin, which retained kw as qu, ghw became f. In the Gallic 
and Brittonic dialects of Keltic kw became p. Similarly the LE. 
labio-velars k*, g®, gh became labials in the same languages, and 
under certain favourable conditions in Germanic too. 

In India the Sanskrit group tm appears as either t# or PP: 
e.g. dimd>Pa. atta Pkt. atta and appa = Hindi Gp self. Nep. po 
“indeed, just, really’ with its emphatic pai in e.g. tapat honorific 
pronoun of the second person singular. For the group dm Prakrit 
shows mm in chamma- < chadma-, pomma- < padma- (Pischel, p- 192), 
but the 6b which is to be expected appears in Sindhi pabuni lotus< 
padmini id. 

In view of the part probably played in producing sound-changes 
by children’s learning a language, two mispronunciations by my 
daughter, when 2 years old, are perhaps not without interest. At 
this age she reproduced the groups kw and tm both as p, saying, e.g. 
[paip] for quite, [pik] for quick, [pil] for quill, [pi-z] for squeeze, 
[otpn] for ointment, 

Jespersen (Language, p. 168) reports having heard children in 
France say [pizin] for cuisine. 

Sound changes may occur either in leaps or gradually. As to how 
those under notice here occurred, the childish mispronunciations are 
no guide, although obviously themselves in the nature of leaps. 
There is nothing in the history of the I.E. labio-velars to show that 
they did not become labial stops in the above-mentioned languages 
by a leap; and the fact that they became single stops is in favour of 
the theory of a leap: k** probably became p without any intermediate 
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steps. But that in Greek kw became -pp- points in that language at 
least to an intermediate step -kp-. 

In India tm and dm, tv and dv certainly went through the stage 
tp db, since they appear as such in the Girnar inscriptions of Asoka. 
There we find the gerund ending -tpa = Skt. -tva, calparé = Skt. 
catviiré, and even dhidasa = Skt. dviidasa. In Sindhi pabuni b (not 6) 
points to earlier -bb-, and therefore probably a still earlier -db-<-dm- 

R. L. Turner. 


PARMAL RASO, AN ANONYMOUS HINDI EPIC 


In the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are two MSS. called 
respectively Mahoba Khand and Kanavaj Khand. They used to be 
tied up together and labelled “ Prithvi Raj Riso”. The joint MS. 
bearing the date 1868 was believed to be a MS. of Chand’s famous 
poem. Babi Syam Sundar Das, well known as a student of Avadhi, 
Hindi, and allied languages, made a careful examination of both parts 
and found that they were independent works. The second MS. relates 
to the fighting between Prithvi Raj Chauhan and Jay Chand (Pangraj). 
It is being prepared for separate publication. The first, Mahoba 
Khand, describes the war between the same Prithvi Raj and Parmardi 
Dev (Parmial). This has been published for the first time. As the 
name Mahoba Khand would have been misleading, it has been entitled 
Parmal Raso. 

It is a publication of considerable importance. The editor, Syam 
Sundar Das, speaks of it in terms of great admiration. As one reads 
it, he says, one’s heart glows with enthusiasm, for there passes before 
one’s eyes a vision of the ancient splendour of India and of the mighty 
deeds wrought by India’s famous heroes. One is filled with joy and 
pride. Parmal Riso is nearly half as long again as Paradise Lost. 
It appears to have been written in Bundelkhand during the seventeenth 
century. Incidentally it contains a long account of the life of Alha 
and Udal. The editor is of opinion that it must be read solely for its 
poetry, as it “has little historical value, founded as it is upon mere 
rumour or taken unscientifically from old poetical chronicles. It 
deals chiefly with two incidents mentioned in Prithvi Raj Raso. 

It is a valuable addition to the epic poetry written in the Hindi 
group of languages, and the editor deserves our sincere gratitude. 

T. Graname Batney. 
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BILAUHAR 


In reading Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s introduction to his monumental 
translation of the Ethiopic “ Baralim and YéwAstf”’, it occurred to 
me that the current explanations of the origin of the name Baralam 
are all unsatisfactory, and that a more adequate one can be found in 
genuine Buddhist legend. Admittedly Baralam or Barlaam is a 
corruption of Bilauhar, as Yéwistf arises from a misreading of Bidasaf, 
and the latter again from Bodhisattva ; the question is, what is the 
origin of Bilauhar? To derive it from Bhagavan, and to see in the 
sage Bilauhar merely the Buddha in another form, is wholly un- 
convincing. I therefore turn for a solution to the oldest Sanskrit 
life of the Buddha, ASvaghdsa’s Buddhacarita. 

In bk. v, v. 16 ff., the poet relates that the prince was accosted 
in the wilderness by an ascetic, who said to him?: “ I, being terrified 
at birth and death, have become an ascetic for the sake of liberation. 
Desiring liberation in a world subject to destruction, I seek that happy 
indestructible abode—isolated from mankind, with my thoughts 
unlike those of others, and with my sinful passions turned away from 
all objects of sense, dwelling anywhere, at the root of a tree, or in an 
uninhabited house, a mountain or a forest—I wander without a family 
and without hope, a beggar ready for any fare, seeking only the highest 
good.” Then, continues the poet, “ he suddenly flew up to the sky ; 
it was a heavenly inhabitant [divdukas] who, knowing that the prince’s 
thoughts were other than what his outward form promised, had come 
to him for the sake of rousing his recollection.” 2. Now I venture to 
suggest that this “ heavenly inhabitant ” is the original of Bilauhar. 
Barlaam, in respect both of name and of function in the story. Very 
possibly in some version he was styled a vidyadhara; the vidyadharas 
come under the category of divdukasas or dévas. Admitting this 
possibility, the corruption of the word is easily explained. It may 
have taken place already in the Pahlavi ; but even if the word survived 


that stage without injury, the change in Arabic from pad 


to hs would be easy. And nothing would be more natural 


than the evolution of this divine ad hoc preacher into a regular apostle, 
the more so as Vidyadhara was also a fairly common proper name, 
especially of learned men. L. D. B. 


* Professor Cowell's translation in SRE., xlix, p. 51 £. 
* In the version recounted in the Padyaciclamani the holy man is presented to 
the prince's sight by the gods for the same Purpose, but says nothing. 
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Mr. F. W. T. Posselt, District Commissioner of Marandellas, Southern 
Rhodesia, has collected some interesting information in two pamphleta, 
published by the Argus Company, Ltd., Salisbury (S.R.), and entitled 
respectively, “ Notes on some Tribes of Southern Rhodesia” and 
“ Mambo and his Court". Mambo was the title borne by the King 
of the Barozwi, one of the principal tribes inhabiting the territory 
now called Mashonaland. (‘ Mashona,” according to Mr, Posselt, 
is a generic term of recent date, probably derived from the Zulu verb 
uku-ishona “to descend, disappear”, because these tribes retreated 
into caves or underground refuges, before the Zulu invaders, during the 
early yearsof thenineteenthcentury.) The Barozwioccupy the districts 
of Victoria, Ndanga-Bikita, and Makoni—in the neighbourhood 
of the Zimbabwe rains. This was the residence of the Monomotapa, 
who seems to have been identical with the Mambo ; in fact, it appears 
that the latter name is actually mentioned by Dos Santos. Mr. Posselt 
says: “There are no means of tracing from the present languages 
the etymology of the word ‘Monomotapa’”; but, according to 
the Rev. W. C. Willoughby (Race Problems in the New A frica, p. 22)» 
“the term Mon a Matlapa means ‘ Lord of the Rocks’ in Secwana, 
and Makalanga people who are familiar with both languages have 
told me that its meaning is the same in their mother tongue.” 
(According to other authorities, mutapa is “a captive.) The people 
of the Victoria District are usually called Karanga (Kalanga—or 
“ Makalaka " of the Basuto), but Mr. Posselt thinks this must have 
been used as a generic name. The Barozwi have been the ruling 
race as far back as their traditions reach ; the Karanga are a distinct 
tribe and subject to the Barozwi. The last Mambo, Chirisamurn, 
was killed in the Zulu (or Swazi) invasion, about 1895. With regard 
to this invasion, which was led by 2wangendaba (father of Mombera, 
Paramount Chief of the Angoni in West Nyasaland till his death in 
1891), Mr. Posselt mentions an interesting circumstance: “It is 
related that Mgwadi, the witch doctor, struck the waters of the 
Zambezi with his staff, whereupon they divided, thus permitting 
the Swazi to cross dry-shod.” I heard of this tradition, at Blantyre, 
in 1893, through a native teacher who had talked with some of the 
Angoni headmen. 

A. W. 
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The 22nd volume of the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft contains 
a most interesting report by Professor Meinhof, headed “ Afrikanische 
Religionen 1915-22". It is a summary—as complete as present 
conditions in Germany will permit—of the research accomplished 
in this direction during the eight years surveyed) The amount 
produced in this time by German scholars can only be described 
as astonishing. Some of the works mentioned (e.g. Dannholz on 
the Wapare, Bender's Volksdichtung der Wakieli, and others) have 
already been noticed in the Bulletin. Ankermann’s recent studies 
of Totemism (articles in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Neue Jahrbiicher, 
and Anthropos) appears to be of the highest importance ; other works 
to which attention should be called are Frobenius, Paidewma (Munich, 
1921), 8. Seligmann, Die Zauberkraft des Awges (Hamburg, 1922), 
and Hans Meyer, Die Barundi. There are appreciative notices 
of Dr. Roscoe's Northern Bantu and Smith & Dale’s Ila-speaking 
Peoples (“ein besonders griindliches Buch”). The publications 
of the Congo State, both in French and Flemish, include several 
valuable monographs: Van Wing, De geheime Selte vant Kimpasi ; 
Tanghe, De Slang inj de Ngbandi; and Bittremieux’ study of the 
Bakhimba Society. Under the heading “ Hamiten”, we find that 
Dr. Dempwolff has published a remarkable account of the Sandawi, 
a tribe in the depression west of Kilimanjaro, whose language contains 
clicks, and who may be looked on as a link between the North African 
Hamites and the Hottentots in the south. Another most important 
novelty is H. Vedder's monograph on the Hill Damara, who, anthropo- 
logically considered, are negroes, but speak a Hottentot dialect. 
Their religion appears to be entirely distinct from that of the 
(Hottentot) Nama. They have in common with the Herero the cult 
of the sacred fire—not hitherto observed among other Bantu, so that 
the question suggests itself “ob die Herero den Gebrauch nicht im 
Damaralande erst angenommen und in eigentiimlicher Weise umgebildet 
haben ”’. 

A. W. 


DASTUR-I-USSHAQ MS. BY FATTAHI 
Fol]. 178; 4{ by 2jin.; 14 lines to a page in 2 cols. 1} in, 
wide within 4 gold lines; the anwan in blue and gold and the 
first two pages on gold ground; 2 half-page miniatures on 
ff. 45b and 805; modern binding. The MS. has been relayed on 
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thick paper; written in small fine nastalik by Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad un-Nairizi, and dated 15th Jamadi I, a.n. 887 
(2nd July, a.p. 1482). The name of the work is given in the 
line Ff, 175a, 1, 1— 

-* 


GHE a jad OhL, Glete p> GIF Ml a4 
and of the author, among other places, at f. 17Ga, |. 7— 


saF; oS» Lol gb3 JI! 4 en. le > 
and the date of composition (a.m. 840, ap. 1496) in the chrono- 
gram at end, f. 178a, 1. 8— 

5 ‘ ie s os = = . * J 

The poem is a romance in rhymed couplets relating to the 
allegorical story of Princess Husn and Prince Dil. 

Mr. A. G. Ellis, who has kindly examined the MS., suggests 
that this poem is the original of the allegory in rhymed prose 
attributed to Fattahi, of which the fullest account has been given 
by Dr. Rudolf Dvofak in Proce. Vienna Academy, vol. exviii, 
1889, part iv. He, however, does not allude to this poem, and it 


is not found in any of the catalogues. 
ENQUIRER. 





pinsttt. vGesend’ 


OBITUARY 


Professor Rene Basset 


By the death of Réné Basset the world of learning has lost an 
eminent scholar, whose publications, especially in connexion with 
North Africa, are much valued. Born at Lunéville in 1855, he began 
his career as a teacher in the Ecole Supérieure des Lettres of Algiers at 
the age of 25 and rose to become Director of this institution ; indeed, 
Algiers was the scene of his activities throughout the whole of his 
career, and he was Dean of the Faculty of Letters in the University 
there at the time of his death, 4th January, 1924. His literary 
activity was abundant and embraced many interests: he published 
and translated several Arabic texts on the history of Ethiopia, the 
geography of North Africa, and a number of poems; to the language 
of the Berbers he devoted especial attention and gave a considerable 
impulse to the scientific study of the various Berber dialects. He 
took a special interest in folklore and collected a large number of 
Berber and other stories in northern Africa. From the outset he was 
the editor of the French edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, to which 
he himself contributed a large number of articles, A frequent con- 
tributor to learned journals, such as the Journal Asiatique, La Revue 
Africaine, ete., his articles always provided some fresh scientific 
materials, and will be missed by all students of the language and culture 
of North Africa. 
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THE BRIT. MUS, MS. SLOANE 3290, THE COMMON 
SOURCE OF BALDAUS AND DAPPER 


By Jani Coarrenrier 


| & this Bulletin, Vol. II, pp. 731-54, I have dealt in a preliminary 

way with the Brit. Mus. MS, Sloane 1820, the Livro da Seita dos 
Indios Orientais of Father J. Fenicio, 8.J., which forms the common 
source of « ctain parts of the Asia Portuqueza of M. de Faria y Sousa 
and of Baldwus’ Afgoderye der Oost-Indische Heydenen, and is also the 
original of the work called Collectio omnium dogmatum & arcanorum 
ex Purdinis seu libris Canonicis Paganorum I ndianorum, etc., written 
before 1789 by the Carmelite Father Iidephonsus a Presentatione, 
and now apparently lost. I have also tried to show there in what 
connexion this uncommonly valuable manuscript stands to another 
one by Father M. Barradas, 8.J., that seems still to be preserved 
in a private library in Portugal." 

On p. 752 of my preliminary report I drew attention to the way 
in which Baldwus has availed himself of the work of Father Fenicio, 
and suggested that he may have dealt in a somewhat similar way with 
other sources, not yet identified. When writing this I was not 
aware that within a very short time my suggestion would be fairly 
well corroborated. 

When, in 1917, Dr. De Jong issued his reprint of Baldsus’ A fyoderye, 
with a very valuable introduction and notes, he came to speak * at some 
length about the remarkable coincidences between certain parts of 


* Cf. Father H. Hosten, S.J., in the Journal of Indian History, vol. ii, p. 153 aq. 
* Introduction, p. Ixxv sqq. 
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that work and the description of Hindu mythology found on pp. 82- 
136 of the work Asia, of Naukeurige Beschryving van het Rijk des 
Grooten Mongols en een groot gedeelte van Indien, etc., by Olfert Dapper. 
This author, a Dutch physician and compilator of a good many works 
on geographical and ethnographical subjects, issued his Asia at 
Amsterdam in 1672 (the privilege of the work being dated 28th July, 
1670), the selfsame year that saw the publication of the editio princeps 
of Baldeus. Dr. De Jong argues, on reasons that appear to me wholly 
convincing, that Dapper could not, before seeing his work through 
the Press, have had access to the book of Baldwus; nor could this 
author well have made any use of even the first edition of the Asia, 
seeing that he died already in August-September, 1671, about a year 
before the publication of both works. Consequently, Dr. De Jong 
suggested that there must have existed a common source that was 
used by both these authors ; according to an indication in their texts 
he deems this to have been a narrative taken down at Surat in 1649. 
As I shall show presently this suggestion was a fairly correct one. 
. . . * * 

As for the date (1649) of the presumed source, Dr. De Jong drew 
his inference from a passage in Baldewus (p. 172, ed. De Jong) where 
this author says as follows: “In the year 1649 the Banyans of Surat 
stated that out of this period! there had passed 4,750 years, so that 
there still remain 21,680 years.” Dapper, Asia, p. 136, in the 
corresponding passage, has substituted another calculation for that 
of his source, as he states that we live in the period of the Buddha- 
avatara, and that in the year 1671—apparently the one in which he 
wrote this part of his work—there had expired 4,772 years and were 
still 21,080 to come, a miscalculation or a slip in the printed text as 
we ought to find the number 21,668 instead of it. 

As the corresponding passage of the common source of both works— 
on which something will be said presently—does actually contain the 
year 1649, one might think that Dr. De Jong was quite right in his 
suggestion. In fact, we must, however, count also with a somewhat 
later date. On p. 46 (ed. De Jong) Baldseus mentions that “anno 1657 
there had, according to their? account in Surat, expired 4,758 years 
of the last age of the world’, a chronological statement that tallies 
completely with the surmised commencement of the Kaliyuga in 


‘ The period is that one of the Buddha-avatara which runs from the year 1 to the 
year 26,430 of the Kaliguga (supposed to have begun in 3102 g.c.), 
* Viz. the Banyans. 
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3102 B.c. The corresponding passage in Dapper again calculates with 
the year 1671, but as 1657 is actually found in the source of Baldeus, 
and is certainly the last date mentioned there, we may perhaps feel 
entitled to suggest that this is the year in which that text was finally 
taken down. 

This, the common source of Baldeus and Dapper, is a manuscript 
in the British Museum, Sloane 3290, read and partly copied out by 
me in the autumn of 1922. It is a book in small octavo, containing 
121 leaves (= 241 pp.), written in an even, but somewhat difficult 
handwriting. The language is Dutch, and the title runs as follows: 
Beschryvingh van den nachfolgenden fiquren getrochen uyt der Heydenen 
geloof Book geheten Deex autaers.1 On the flyleaf there is a note 
in Sir Hans Sloane's handwriting, telling us that “This Book is 
an Account of the Figures of Heathen Idols taken from the Heathen 
Book called Deex autaers ; it is different from the Account by Philip 
Baldwus. vide Churchill’s Collections, vol. iii.* See the figures belonging 
to this Book, min. 15.” From this, as well as from the actual words of 
the manuscript itself, it is clear that the work was supposed to be a sort 
of textbook to a set of Indian drawings, depicting the ten avatdras of 
Visnu; such pictures are found both in the work of Baldeus and in 
that of Dapper, though they represent two entirely different sets of 
originals and have apparently been more or less altered by the editors. 

Anyhow, these drawings are not now to be found with the Sloane 
manuscript 3290, nor was I able to obtain, at the British Museum, 
any information concerning the words “ min. 15” in Sloane’s note, 
which seem to be meant to furnish us with an indication concerning 
their whereabouts. After some researches I, however, succeeded in 
finding them ; they are ten coloured Indian drawings, in quarto size, 
representing the avatdras, and are at the present moment bound up 
together with a set of 35 drawings of Persian dresses in the Additional 
MS, 5254, which is now kept in the Oriental MS. Department. They 
present a distinct similarity with the illustrations of Dapper, though 
these have been considerably altered in preparing them for print. 
The pictures in Baldeus must have been taken from another set of 
drawings of which I can, unfortunately, give no information 
whatsoever. 

The contents of the manuscript are as follows: on fol. 2r-v is 
found a general introduction; then comes the description of the 


' Le. Dasa-avatéra. 
* This is the well-known Collection of Voyages and Travels, vol. iii, 1732. 
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avaldras, viz. matsya (fols, 2v—3r), karma (fols. 3r—4r), vardha (fols. 
dr—tv), narasimha (fols, 4v—6v), vamana (fols. 6v-8v), Parasurama 
(fols. Sv—l6r), Rama (fols. 16r—44v), Arena (fols. 45r-119r), with a 
supplement titled Byvoegsel door den Braman Kieka (fols. 119r-120r), 
Buddha (fols, 120r—v), and Kalkin (fols. 120v-1211). 

In order to show the very close connexion between this manuseript 
and the texts of Baldwus and Dapper, I shall give some extracts 
beginning with the description of the fourth avafdra, that of the 
narasiniha, with which passage should be compared Baldieus, p. 58 sqq., 
ed. De Jong! and Dapper (ed. 1672), p. 89 aq. :— 

“ Beschryvingh van Narsings aulaer de 4" 

[f. 4v] “In de eerste eeuwe is "t geschiet dat den Reus Hirrenkessep 
door menichvuldige penitentie ende godsdienstige oefeningen den 
[f. Sr] vierhoofdigen god des luchts Bramha had beweecht dat hy hem 
op seeckeren tijt verscheen, welche vraechde wat hy begeerde, o groot 
vermoegende Bramha, seyde Hirrenkessep, doet my dese gunst, dat 
ick een monarch en geweldich Vorst op de Aerde mach werden, ende 
schenkt my daarby dese gaven, dat ick noyt door Hemel, noch door 
aerde, noch door son, noch door maen, noch door sterren, noch door 
commeten, noch door wolcken, noch door wint, noch door hagel, noch 
door sneen, noch door regen, noch door donder, noch door blixem, 
noch door weerlicht, noch door vogels, noch door dieren, noch door 
menschen, noch door duyvels, noch door visschen, noch door 
water, noch door slange, noch door adders, noch door eenich ander 
Venijn, hoedanich dat het mochte wesen, noch door swaert, noch 
door pijlen, noch door sinders, noch door Bersjes * ofte eenich dodelyck 
geweer, noch buyten myn deur noch binnen myn huys noch bi daegh 
noch bij nacht mach omgebracht werden, het welche hem Bramha 
beloefde, doen rechte de Reus Hirrenkessep hem op, en liet af van 
langer Bramhaaan te roepen. Hier naer trock hij te velt, ende overwon 
menichte van steden en landen, so dat de gehele werelt hem onder- 
danich maekte, doen liet hij een gebot uyt gaen, dat men niemant 
dan hem alleen soude aenbidden, ende wie gevonden wiert tegens dit 
gebot te sondigen, soude tonder genade met de doet gestraft werden. 

“Na dit sommige jaren geduurt hadde, begonnen veel van sijn 
onderdanen en voornamentl. haere Bramenes hier tegens te mompelen, 


4 Tt should be observed that Baldwos has drawn minor parts of his description of 
this avafara from the work of Father Fenicio, I. iii, ©. 7. 

= The two words sinders and berajes are unintelligible. Dr, De Jong thought them 
to be a corruption of an expression like “ Indra’s vajre™, but this seema scarcely 
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seggende, wat sal ons eyndelyck (f. Sv] werden van desen Hirrenkessep, 
dat wij hem aenroepen, hij is wel een herscher der aerde, maer 
niet des hemels, laten wij ons dan van hem tot Mahadeu 1 
keeren, die ons na onse lichame, door menichte van verwisselingh 
gesuyvert sijnde tot hem in den hemel kan opnemen, des sij haer tot 
Mahadeu keerende, baden dat hij haer doch van dit tirannich gewelt 
wilde verlossen, die haer beloofde, dat de Huysvroew van Hirrenkessep 
genaemt Naecksea * een soon soude baeren, die haer verlossen soude, 
dat so lange gedult soude hebben. 

“Kenen langen tijt hier naer baerde Naecksea den Hirrenkessep 
eenen soon, die sie noemden Brellade [Prahlada] welchen nu out 
geworden sijnde, sijn Vader geen gottelijcke eere wilde bewijsen, 
maer leerde dat men Mahadeu, ende niet sijn vader moste aenbidden 
waerom Hirrenkessep soo verbolgen tegen sijn soon wiert dat een 
ijseren calon dede oprechten die so gloyent als vuur selve liet maecken 
waer aen sijn soon wilde doen ombrengen, als Brellade met een groote 
menichte van voleq * omtrent de plaets gekomen was, daer hij sterven 
soude so seyde Hirrenkessep laet nu eens sien wie u uyt dit gevaer 
en mijne handen verlossen sal, Brellade bat Mahadew die hem behoorde, 
terstont barste desen ijseren calon van een met sulchen kracht dat 
er de aerde van schudde en beefde, waer uyt een soo seltsames monster 
voortquam, dat noch duyvel noch mensch, noch vis, noch vogel, noch 
slange, noch draeck noch eenich creatuur datoijt te voorden [f. Gr] 
geschapen is geleek, blies viervlammen ten neusgaten uyt, en een 
machtige swarte roockdamp quam hem ten keles uytgevlogen waer 
van alle de omstaenders so seer beangst werden, dat niet en wisten 
waer dat hem bergen soude, den Reus Hirrenkessep wiert bleeck van 
schrik ende lilde van angst, als een riet dat yan de wint bestormt 
wierd. Mahadeu hem in dees gedaente verandert hebbende gedacht 
aen ‘t geen Bramha den Hirrenkessep belooft hadde ende om die belofte 
niet te niet te doen, schorte hem op, en voerde hem onder 
de aerde, onder den drempel van sijn huys daer hij den avontstont 
verwachte, so haest nu de son ondergingh reet hij met sijne afgry- 
selycke nagels dit grof gestelte van een, so dat hem het swarte bloet 
van alle kanten uytsprongh, ende trock het vervloekte ingewant hem 


* In this manuscript, as in the text of Dapper which follows it very closely, 
Mohddera everywhere means Visew. Baldweus has, as a rule, substituted Vistnwm 
for Mahadeu. 

* This name (Naccksew in Baldwus) seems to baffle overy attempt of a solution, 
According to the Puriinas the wife of Hiranyakadipu was called Kayadha, 

* In the picture in Dapper are seen a number of bystanders adoring the Naravimha, 
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uyt de buyck,! ende hingh het hem om den hals so dat hij in gestraft, 
en Bramhas belofte niet verkort waeren, want hij bracht hem niet 
om, noch binnen, noch buyten sijn huys, maer onder sijn drempel, 
noch op aerde, noch in den hemel, maer onder de aerde, noch door 
vogels, noch door dieren, noch door son, noch door maen, noch door 
regen, noch door wint, noch door hagel, noch door sneen, noch door 
menschen noch door duyvels, noch door slangen, noch door draecken, 
noch door eenich Venijn, noch door Vissen noch door water, noch 
eenich geweer, etc., maer door sodanige monsternagels als er noyt 
vor desen geschapen was, 

[f.6v] “Doer stelde Mahadew Brellade in het ryck van sijn vader 
die lange jaren seer godvruchtig regeerde hij naem sijn moeder 
Naecksea so lange sij leefde tot hem. 

“ Wanneer nu Mahadeuw in drie dagen dit alles bericht hadde, is 
hij weder van de aerde in den hemel gestegen, daermede eyndichde dese 
vierde autaer in de eerste eeuwe Korttosiugke, na deselve geduurt hadde 
seventien mael hondert acht en twintich duysent jaren in welche alle 
de verhaelde wonderen geschiet syn, ende allhoewel den tyt deser 
miraculen in alles maer* uyt maecken dan seven duysent seven 
hondert jaren en drie dagen, so moet verstaen dat de seventien 
hondert twintich duysent jaren en drie hondert twe en sestich dagen 
sy voor en tusschen beyden de miraculen, als mede daer naer door- 
gegaen.” 

The passage called “ Byvoogsel door den Braman Kieka”’ {f. 119r— 
120r], which contains the sravana-phala obtained by listening to, 
reciting, or writmg down the story of Krsna, is found nearly wholly 
unaltered in Dapper, p. 135, but is missing in Baldewus, 

The description of the two last avatdras, those of Buddha and 
Kalkin, run as follows 3 :-— 

(f. 1200] “ Bodos Authaer de negende. 

“ Bhodes heeft vader nochte moeder, is onsichtbaer maer dien hie 
haer vertoont, hebben hem gesien met vier armen . . .4 dese 
doet niet als inwendig met nedergeschlagen oegen nacht ende dagh, 
sonder ophanden Mahadeu aen te bidden, en wanneer in dit wesen 
ses en twintich duysent vier hondert dertich jaren dus geseten heeft, 

‘ Cf. the passages from the Puriinas quoted by Dr. De Jong, p. 62,.n, 2, as well as 
Situpilavadha, i, 47, ote, 

* The word “niet " seems to be nvissing. 

* Cf. Baldens, p. 171 eqq., ed. De Jong and Dapper, p. 136. 


* The following description of Buddha's exterior is given in extenso in Dapper and 
need not be repeated here, 
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sonder eenige wonderen te doen, en met geen wereltse dingen [f. 120v] 
sich bekommert, so eyndicht sijn aufaer, en Kallenkyns avdaer volgt 
“hem, synde de laeste. 

In dese autaer, naer de reeckeningh der heydenen leven wy nu, 
ende moet geduuren 26,430 jaren, waer van anno 1649 na haere tellinge 
verlopen waren 4,750 jaren, so dat tot volvoering deses aufaers, noch 
resten 21,680 jaren. 

“ Kallenkyns autaer de tegende 

* Kallenkyn is een wit paart boven in den Hemel, staande op drie 
voeten, houdende het voordte rechter been op, in “t beginsal van dit 
attaer souden de Benjanen seer godvruchtigh ende dien volgende 
oock seer voorspoedigh sijn maer in dese geluckige stam eenige 
jaren geweest synde, sullen sij allens hens, hoe langer hoe meer, in ‘t 
quaet toenemen, en niet dan Goddeloosheyt plegen, dit sal duuren 
tot vier hondert [f. 121r] vyf duysent vyf hondert seventich jaren - 
vervult syn, in weleke de sonden so sullen toenemen, dat Kallenkyn 
sijn rechte been tot straffe der sonden sal neder setten en de aerde daer 
so hart door drucken, dat het voor de slange Signag' onmogelyck sal 
syn te dragen, en de schilpat gevoelende dese ongemoulycke last sal 
dompelen in de diepte, en haer van de last, die se niet langer kan 
ophouden, ontrecken, Also sullen dan alle de inwoonders der werelt 
in de grondelose diepten vergaen, ende dus sal na de vier hondert twe 
en dertich duysent jaren de thiende autaer en laeste haer eynde 
nemen, ende weder om den eerste Mats autaer beginnen.” 

Already these short extracts will, when compared with the printed 
texts of Baldwus and Dapper, reveal the fact that we have here, 
without the slightest doubt, the source from which both these authors 
drew that part of their Hindu mythology which deals with the avatiras 
of Vignu, amongst which the popular stories of Rama and, above all, 
Krsna are dealt with at very considerable length. A somewhat closer 
comparison of the texts in question will also put it beyond doubt that, 
while Baldwus has in some few passages availed himself of other 
sources—chiefly the work of Father Fenicio—and has thus injudiciously 
put together South and North Indian sources, Dapper made use, for 
this part of his work, of no other authority than our manuscript, which 
he simply copied out with some slight alterations in the Dutch 
phraseology. It is also quite obvious that while Baldwus does sometimes 
differ from the manuseript in the spelling of the Indian proper names— 
some of which are misspelt beyond recovery—Dapper has through and 
through given those names exactly as they appear in the manu- 

* Sepa niiga, 
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script. Dr. De Jong, in his edition of Baldweus, p. Ixxvii, suggested that 
Dapper had made use of a source where the letters u and n were very 
similar to each other, as in many passages he gives forms like 
korttesingke (for °siugke, krtayuga), ete., instead of the correct ones. 
and during my inspection of the manuscript I was able to corroborate 
this suggestion. 

Matters, then, seem to stand somewhat as follows: a Dutchman— 
or possibly a native convert with a good knowledge of Dutch— 
composed at Surat between the years 1649-57 a work dealing with 
the ten avatdras of Visnu, and drawing his materials from written as 
well as oral sources, This work was also meant to be a sort of text- 
book to a set of drawings representing the ten manifestations of the 
supreme god. Of this work at least two copies must have existed, 
one of which fell into the hands of Baldwus—probably during his stay 
in India—who made a most extensive use of it, without, however, 
mentioning anything about his source, just as little as he did mention 
his other chief source, the work of Father Fenicio.! Another copy found 
its way to Europe and was incorporated with the (probably very 
extensive) collections from which Dapper drew the materials for 
his vast geographical compilations. What became of these collections 
after the death of Dapper is, unfortunately, wholly unknown to me ; 
but from the wholesale coincidence between the proper names in 
Dapper's work and in the manuscript dealt with here it seems to the 
present writer extremely probable that the copy used by Dapper 
somehow found its way into the collection of Sir Hans Sloane and is 
the identical one now preserved in the British Museum as Sloane MS. 
3290, while the drawings have been separated and bound up in the 
Add. MS, 5254.2 

The results of this short investigation may seem to be rather 
scanty. It has, anyhow, drawn attention (in connexion with the article 
in the Bulletin, IL, 731 sqq.) to a fact that must be considered fairly 
incontrovertible, viz. that the work of Baldeus on Hindu mythology 
lacks every ounce of value as an origmal source. It is simply 
a patchwork of extracts from the work of Father Fenicio and the 
anonymous Dutch author in the Sloane MS. 3290, with oceasional 
quotations from Abr. Roger and some other authors, and Baldeus 
never in any way deserved the reputation for being a conscientious 
and reliable writer in which he has for long time rejoiced. 

* Cf this Bulletin, IT, 734, 752. 

* This probability could be turned into certainty by a scholar who had access to 
specimens of Dapper’s handwriting, as there are in the manuscript certain interlinear 
corrections that seem to have been added by a person who made uso of it. 


NOTES ON THE JINN AND THE GHOUL IN THE 
PEASANT MIND OF LOWER EGYPT 
Illustrated by transcripts of peasant tales taken from the lips of the 
fellihin of the Meniifia Province, Lower Egypt 


By Constance E. Papwick, Pupil of the School of Oriental Studies, 
American University, Cairo 


Note.—The script used to represent Egyptian Arabic speech in 
these notes is that of the International Phonetics Association, with the 
necessary modifications for Egyptian Arabic sounds, as found in 
Gairdner's Egyptian Colloguial Arabic. 
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| > 


uw 
wt ob L t 
= +¢ b& sg 


<s not found in Egyptian speech. 
Represented sometimes by 
“«” and sometimes by *t”, 


oe 
erin” 


Go Gen ie 


i 


Hot usually found in Egyptian 


= \ speech, Represented in Cair- 
Lees ene speech by “?", in upper 
Egypt and in some villages of 

> a lower Egypt by ** ¢”. 


Ls 


k 


3 not found in Egyptian speech. 
Represented generally by 
“d", sometimes by ‘z"". 


Cc. 


he 
— 
5 
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ur 5 » kh - 
ee | | 5 ow 
ee Ss j 


The above signs give the consonantal sounds of the fellih’s speech. 
The lengthening of vowels is represented thus: (short) i, (long) i: 

With regard to writing these vowel sounds, a choice was before us. 
Egyptian speech follows perfectly regular and nicely observed rules 
as to the elision or shortening of vowels in relation to changing con- 
sonantal combinations. There is a continual delicate balancing of 
vowel values from the influence of one word and syllable upon another, 


Should writing represent these elisions and shortenings, which are, 


of the very genius of the spoken language ? (e.g. should a writer of 
spoken French give us the “je-n sais pas ” that he hears, or the “ je 
ne sais pas” that is intended?) In Egyptian Arabic, the elisions, 
though strictly regular, are so numerous as to be confusing at first to 
the eye accustomed to regard each word as a unit, and these notes, 
intended rather to reveal the thought of the peasant speaker than the 
actual sound-quality of his sentence, give the vowel structure of each 
word as it is in pause, with the exception of a few shortenings in 
prepositional phrases and small connecting words. 

In the case of proper names and other Arabic words occurring in 
the English text of the notes, and not being quotations from peasant 
speech, I have used the transliteration scheme of the British Academy. 

These notes do not try to make any statement as to the position 
and nature of the jinn in Islamic theory, nor to give any account 
of the information, fascinating, gruesome, or tedious, to be found 
concerning them in Islamic literature. They seek, rather, to banish 
literary information and to look at the people of the jinn through the 
eyes of a fellih of the Menfifia Province of the Egyptian Delta. And 
this unbookish purpose must explain what would seem an unbalanced 
combination at the very outset. For the jinn and the ghoul, grouped 
together at the head of this paper, belong to different categories of 


_ beings ; the jinn with a rank and status in the Islamic universe that 


is never given to the ghoul, who is but a more awful beast among the 
other beasts. 

But in the folk-stories of the Men(fich fellih, and in his. goblin- 
haunted mind, there is no hard dividing line between the powers and 
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the malicious pranks of what he variously but almost indis- 
criminately calls faja:tin, gann, ‘afari:t, ma:ridim and gu: 
All of these belong to the same cycle of ideas and stories, and to 
separate them, as books separate them, would be to represent a division 
that does not exist in the fellih’s mind. All of them are for him, as 
Professor Macdonald says,’ “on a dividing line between fairies, 
brownies, kobolds, and true theological devils.” In many of his stories 
all the above terms are freely interchangeable, although generally 
speaking the word fajta:n* is the one chosen for the more individual 
and personal type of demon and the word gu:l for the more purely 
bestial. 

The peasant through whose eyes we now try to see (and educated 
Egyptian friends will sympathize with the attempt) is not the boy who 
has been to school, but his illiterate brother or sister whose visible 
world is bounded by the fields and market-places of a corner of the 
teeming Egyptian Delta. To these non-readers, the great body of 
information on any subject will come through the common mind 
and the common mouth of the local community. Yet even for them 
there may be outside information, and it is necessary to ask how far 
such influences as the Qur'an, or the tales of professional story-tellers 
reciting Arabian Nights, or the information gleaned from specialists 
in magic, may be responsible for the peasant’s view of the jinn. 

; INFLUENCE OF THE QuR’AN | 

The unlettered felliah does not know the Qur'an except liturgically. 
He knows the phrases of daily worship, although it is exceptional for 
his sister to do so. For the rest he responds to the sonority of Qur'an 
chanting—much as a European peasant might respond to the familiar 
chanting of holy psalms in Latin—with a response of the wsthetic 
or emotional side of his nature rather than of the intellectual. “ Allah!” 
says the fellah, “ Allah! Allah!” and sways himself in true pleasure 


at the windings of the chanter’s voice. But he would be at a loss to. 


tell the matter of the chant, and cannot produce for the questioner 
any of the teaching of the Qur'an about the jinn. Yet the Book has 
its effect upon his jinn-beliefs, for he knows that the jinn are there, 
they are there in the holy Book. And so the Qur'an provides him with 

Aspects of Islam, p. 330. 

* The same confusion exists in the peasants’ use of this word a» was noted by 
Goldziher in ite use by the earlier Moslems. It means indiscriminately “ die mit den 
Ginnen vollig identischen Seytanen der gahilijja und der mit dem jadisch-christlichen 
Iblis identischen Seytan ”. (Abuhandlungen zur Arabischen Philologie, 7.) In these 
notes the word is only used a a common, not a proper noun. 
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certainty that the jinn are included by Allah in the brotherhood of 
creation and in the framework of Islam. There is as secure a place for 
them in Allah’s universe as for ourselves and the beasts and the 


angels, 


In a popular story of Khadra ash-sharifa printed in Cairo by 
Muhammad Husain at Tarazi an introductory verse reads in 


translation :-— 


Praise be to God the Merciful, who provides for men and the 


demons’ flock, 


And for the birds, and all the fish, and for the worm inside of 


the rock.” 


This is entirely typical of the popular mind in its accordance to the 
jinn of a place in the normal economy of creation and Providence. 

For the rest it is possible that a general tendency in current peasant 
stories to connect the jinn with fire may look back unconsciously to 


Surah xv, 26, 27 :-— 


Certainly a strong connexion with fire is found in the peasant tales, 
The “ ginni ” may, for instance, appear as a man, but vanish away as 
4 pillar of fire, as in the following example ;— 


kan fitch wa:hid ‘aiz jisri? 
Sinab °a:4 nafsu tin wi nizil li 
karm il ‘inab wi sara? kiti:r ?awi, 
Wi titi‘ min ba:b il karm, wil 
‘inab fi ma?taf. wi huwa ma: fi 
fis sikka wagad ra:gil 2a:id wi 
ma:sik siga:ra fi i:du. a:m a:1 
ir ra:gil li 1 Kara:mi, “ ta‘a: ja 
gada‘." fa lamma ra:h lu ?a:m 


.0°al “eh da fil ma*taf?" %¢:m 


?a:l lu 1 Kora:mi “da ‘inah ”. wi 
xacf kitir. wi ?a:1 lu r ra:gil illi 
hu:wa ‘ofri:t “‘an:z asim mo‘ak ". 

fa madd i:du w misik il hora:mi 
min isdu. %a:m il Kara:mi wagad 
id il ‘africtt zejj if Jock, zejj il 
?unfid. fa fa:r il ‘afri:t ji? sim il 
‘nab li Naddima yala‘ il hara:mi 
‘ala ‘u:d wachid, fa zi‘) hu:wa 


A man who wanted to steal 
grapes smeared himself with mud 
and went to the vineyard and 
took a large quantity, then left 
the vineyard with his grapes in a 
palm fibre basket. And on his 
way he found a man sitting with 
4 cigarette in his hand who called 
out to the thief, ‘‘ Come here, old 
chap!” He went to him, and 
the man said: ‘* What's that in 
the basket?" “ Grapes,” said 
the thief, much alarmed. “] 
want to divide them with you,” 
said the man, who was an ‘afri:t 
and he stretched out his hand and 
took the robber’s hand, who felt — 
his touch as though he were 
holding thorns or hedgehog spines, 
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wi tannu ma:fi wala:kin ba‘dima 
mifi fwajja a:m rigi* ‘alasan 
jidrab illi yad minnu 1 ‘inab. wi 
lamma alla be:nu w be:n in 
nafar il ‘afri:t zejji mitr, sa:r if 
Jejta:n na:r wi tili li s sama. 


And the ‘afri:t went on divid- 
ing the grapes till he left the 
robber with only one bunch. The 
robber went his way in anger, but 
presently returned to fight for 
his grapes. And when he came 
as near as a metre to that ‘afri:t 
person, the fejta:n turned into 
fire and ascended heavenwards. 


Or, even more usually, the ‘afri:t is known by eyes of flame that 
shine out in the darkness large as saucers, as in the following example : 


wa:hid fellah fi minu:f kibi:r is 
sinn't fwajja ?a:l li “ana fufti 
marra wa:hid mil ga:nn wi ka:n 
il ke:fijja kida. kutt amfi fi 
awa:yir il le:l li 1 ge:t bita:'i. wi 
lamma futt! ‘ala sa:?ija mahgu:ra 
fi ¢ tari:? fuft! ‘and is sa:?ija fi 
zala:m il le:l na:r tirtafi‘ marra 
wi tinyafad marra. wi yuft! 
SJwajja wala:kin ?arrabt ‘ min 
matiall in nar wi la?e:t fakl i 
insa:n, win na:r di hija ‘ene:h. 
?a:m il insa:n ill’ hu:wa ‘afri:t ?a:1 
li ‘au:z minni: e:-h?" ?umt ana 
fi ga:jit il yo:f ‘ult ‘ lu “inta 
min?” fa ?a:1 li:l ginni “ma 
tis?alf.” wi ba‘di kida yadni: wi 
xalla:ni amfi ma‘a:h li haddima 
laffifni Kawale:n is sa:?ija. wi 
ka:n ‘a:wuz jigdir bi: wi jiwa??aS 
ni fi s sa:?ija. wala:kin gire:t 
minnu, fa lafia?ni 1 ginni da wa 
Kamalni w rafa‘ni w rama:ni fi t 
tir‘a wi ma kanf fisha majja kiti:r. 
wi fa:t wa:hid ®urb is saba:h 
tili ‘ni mit tir‘a. 


An elderly fellah of Menif said 
to me: “I saw one of the ginn 
once, after this fashion. I was 
going in the last watches of the 
night to my field, and as I passed 
near a deserted sa:qiya on my 
way, I saw in the darkness of the 
night a fire burning at the sa:qiya, 
now flaring up and now dying 
down. I felt some fear of it, but 
I went up to the place where the 
fire was, and found the form of a 
man, and that fire was nothing 
but his eyes! And the man, who 
was an ‘afri:t, said, ‘“‘ What do you 
want with me?” Terribly afraid 
I said: “ Who are you?” “ Do 
not ask,” said the ginni. Then he 
took me and made me walk with 
him, bringing me round and round 
the sa:qiya, and his intention 
was to trick me and make me fall 
into the sa:qiya. But I ran 
away from him, and the ginni 
overtook me and picked me up 
and raised me and threw me into 
the canal, which was rather low. 
And about dawn somebody passed 
and pulled me out of the canal. 


| 
| 
| 





- - 
a ye 


; * saa | 
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Even the peasant who makes no connexion in his mind between the 
information in the Qur'an and his theory of the jinn, has at least this 
link between the two, that he is well convinced that certain passages 
of the Holy Book are potent against his ghostly foes. They may be 
written on charms or repeated orally, always provided that he who uses 
them is mutawaddi?, (dhir. Hurrying past the ruined house, or the 
disused water-wheel, it is good to say the Chapter of “ Sincerity ’’ or 
“the Verse of the Throne ”. 

It is curious to note that the Coptic fellih, although unable to find 
information about the creation of the jinn in his Holy Book, has yet 
contrived a Scriptural origin for them. Does not the Book of Numbers 
say of Korah and his rebellious company that they went down alive 
into the pit when the earth opened her mouth to receive that company 
of evil-doers ? What, then, more probable than that these wicked ones 
should emerge still alive, and work evil upon the earth? In fact, the 
evil jinn are no others than Korah, Dathan, and Abiram and all their 


progeny ! 
Ixneiuence or “ THovsanp anp One Niouts” 


Taken as a whole, the Arabian Nights contain a considerable 
body of information on the believing and heretical jinn, their modes 
of appearance and disappearance, their enchantments, servitude, 
loves, and wars. 

It is possible to find many points of likeness between this informa- 
tion and the jinn-beliefs current in the Delta. But it is another matter 
to prove that the peasant borrowed jinn-ideas from the “‘ Nights”, 
and on investigation this seems less and less likely. When all is 
said and done, the Arabian Nights is an urban work. The characters 
move in streets and palaces and the bazaars of the merchants. If they 
venture outside the cities they meet not with the life of the fellahin, 
but with jinn and unearthly adventures. There are fishermen and 
gardeners in the Tales, but never a true fellih. And study of peasant 
tales in the Delta indicates that the fellahin have never made the 
Arabian Nights their own as the townsmen have. It is a striking fact 
that after inquiry, now extending over several years, about the stories 
current in the Delta, I have never once, on asking a fellah for a tale, 
met with one drawn from the Arabian Nights. On the other hand, in 
Cairo, servants and such-like, often produce hashed fragments of 
stories from the ‘“ Nights ”’. 

In spite, too, of the correspondence of many ideas about the jinn 


eit e 
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in peasant tales and in the Arabian Nights, it is true to say that there 
are also marked differences. The jinn of the Arabian Nights have 
reached a higher stage of development than the jinn of the Delta fellih. 
They are more urbane and more individualized. The peasant has, as 
far as I can discover, no jinn with individual names like “ the Miarid 
Kashkash ” or the “‘Afrit Dahnash son of Shemhiirish the Flyer” 
(story of Prince Qamar ez Zamiin), Certain names he has which at first 
seem to point to individualization, but which on closer study are found 
to be used as generic. Thus “ ginni @ @uhr” is the name of any ginni 
that shows itself by day and a fellih in describing the shyness of 
‘present-day ginn will say, “In my grandfather's time this was waste 
ground, and you could see as many as sixty ‘afrit id duhr here any 
day.” So also “ ginni 1 bar" seems a generic name for a type of 
hideous mermaid ginnija, responsible for all the accidental daylight 
drowning in the canals. “umm is subjam" the ‘afrita that snatches 
or injures little children seems at first to come nearer personality. But 
[ cannot discover any more individualization than that of her horrid 
preference for little innocent victims. She is not individualized as a 
person, but as an office, “ umm is subjain" is hardly more personal 
a name than “umm il gi:lan”,' which is the polite way of addressing 
any ghila whatsoever. 

This practically complete lack of individualization in the Menffieh 
jinn stories perhaps indicates that we have here under our eyes an 
eather stage of thought than that reached in the cities when the 
“ Nights” were composed. Our jinn stories may be nearer those tales 
current before the Islamic civilization, of which Robertson Smith 


* Paul Kahle in his very interesting transcription of the Zir-ritual words (Zdr- 
Reschwirungen in gypten, Der Islam, 1912, p, 23) quotes a cry to a spirit called “ Umm 
il Ghulam”, among the salutations to semi-satanic powers in both the Cairo and 
Luxor rituals, He thus explains the use of the term: “ Umm el Ghulim (Mutter des 
Knaben) ist cine berihmte Walija in Kairo, deren Heitigtum in der nach ihr benannten 
Strasse detlich yon der Gime‘ el Hasanein leigt. Sie soll nach der Schlacht von Kerbela 
das Haupt Huséns gefunden haben ; als man es von ihr forderte, habe sie ihrem eignen 
Sohn den Kopf abgeschlagen und den herausgegeben, das Haupt des Husén aber nach 
Kairo gebracht. Die Moschee, in der sie beerdigt ist, wird nur einmal im Jahre 
gedffnet, und zwar cine Nacht, vor der lélet el-kebire des Milid des Husén. Darauf 
spielt das ubs‘oda on: jedes Jahr cinmal miige cine Zar-Beschwirung veranstaltet 
werden. Auserdem ist aber die Umm el-Ghulim hier zu einem Zir-Geist geworden,” 

In spite of the fact that “umm il gula:m" is thus invoked in the Cairo and 
Luxor rituals, I have not so far been able to find that any Delta peasant has heard 
of her. A question about her is always corrected as though the questioner were 
stumblingly trying to say “umm el gi:lam”’, and some answer about the habits 
of the local gu:l is given. ; 
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writes: “In the Arabian Nights we find jinn with individual names 
and distinctive personalities, but in the old legends (of Arabia) the 
individual jinni who may appear to a man has no more a distinct 
personality than a beast.” ? 


INFLUENCE OF THE PROFESSIONAL MAGICIAN 


The professional magician (‘arrdf) in the Delta folk-tale is nearly 
always a Maghrabi. That is to say, he is not only, as is the sheikha 
(or “ wise woman "’) somewhat outside the common life by reason of 
uncanny knowledge direct from supernatural sources, but he is a 
foreigner as well, from the western land that is for the Egyptian the 
home of magic. 

Such people are specialists who in part hold the keys, or, at least, 
have the right of entry into the jinn world, and perhaps can summon 
at will their allies among the jinn ; sallat is the word always used for 
such authoritative calling. These master-men may even control 
tunseen powers by a finger gesture, as in the following example :— 


ka:n hina e:h? ra:gil bita:' il 
mifat wi | fallija:t bi jibi: fi e 
giba:l. igranni wa:‘id ir ra:gil 
da wa:hid gu:l min gi:lan il 
giba:l innu wa?tima ka:n jibi: il 
mifat jifawwar li 1 gu:] li fo:?. 

fa Jawwar bi suba:‘u wi bassi 
li fo:? wi nizil il gu:l illi sallatu. 


Who came here? A pedlar of 
hair combs and vermin combs, 
selling in the mountains. Now 
you must know that his man had 
promised one of the mountain 
gu:ls that when he made a sale 
he would beckon to him up above. 
And he beckoned with his finger 
and looked upwards, and the 
gu:l whom he had summoned, 
descended. 


Jinn allies may reveal to the ‘arrdf or sheikha the confidences which 
they caught when they listened at the curtain that veils the heavenlies, 
before the angels spied them and pelted them away with falling stars. 
Or these wise people may know instead the peculiar combinations of 


powerful names that will hold the 


jinn in check. In any case, it is safer 


for the fellah to buy a charm from them, and it is to their interest to 
keep the guardianship of mysteries, so that the sum-total of information 
gained from them as to jinn-nature is very tiny and practically amounts 
to a strong re-affirmation of the existence of dangerous powers against 
which charms are needed, and in particular a firmer belief in the power 


' Religion of the Semites, Lecture It. 
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of jinn to “ possess”, or clothe themselves with (jiltabisu bi) human 
beings. This side of jinn-belief is the Sheikha’s kingdom. 

Expert information, then, whether from the Qur'an reciter or the 
story-teller of the Arabian Nights, or from the professional Sheikha, is 
very scanty, and we now turn to examine the great body of popular 
belief which, whatever its original source, now survives and is 
propagated only in the folk-mind. 


Bewters in THE Porutar Mixp 
Haunts of the Uncanny: (a) The Desert 


We do not in the villages talk about the green chrysolite mountains 
of Qaf beyond the Circumambient Ocean, nor of the City of Brass upon 
which the sun riseth not, as the abode of the spirits we fear. In this 
southern angle of the Delta we have in the place of those homes of 
fearful romance a dim grey line on the horizon beyond our familiar 
fields, the grey wall of the desert bounding our human activities, and 
visible from any housetop. 

In our popular stories, Arabs from out the desert play the part of 
mystery and outlawry that gipsies play in English stories. And the 
desert is the scene where we place supernatural encounters, as it was 
in the days of the Christian fathers and hermits of the Egyptian 
wilderness. 

Here you may meet the Saints :— 

a:lit li sitti: innaka ka:nit 
mafja fi 1 gabal wi bassi wahda 
tanja wajjaha wi a:bilhum 


My grandmother told me that 
she was walking in the desert with 
only one other woman when 





Karamijja ta:libi:n filu:shum. wi 
xa:fu kitir ‘alafan ka:nu sitta:t 
wi. | haramijja rajhi:n jiturra- 
hum. wi sarayit sitti: bi so:t 
‘a:li “ja mari girgis! ja mari 
girgis!"’ fa Ka:lan gih be:nha w 
be:n il Karamijja wa:hid la:bis libs 
abja@ fi abja@ wi ra:kib husa:n 
abja¢. fa  ya:fu 1 haramijja 
minnu wiharabu. fa ka:nit sitti 
Sa:wuza tibuss' i:du wala:kin 
hu:wa muf ra:@i, ?a:1 “ ma'‘lehf "’ 
wi kallimha bismiha wi ba‘di 


VOL. If, PART I15. 


robbers met them and demanded 
their money, and they were 
terrified, for they were women and 
the robbers meant to injure them. 
And my grandmother called out 
loudly: “St. George! St. 
George!” And immediately 
there appeared between her and 
the robbers one clothed in the 
whitest white raiments and riding 
a white horse. And the robbers 
fied in fear. And my grandmother 
wanted to kiss the horseman’s 
29 
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nuss! sa:‘a ra:h ‘ala gafla wi ma hand, but he was unwilling, and 

Ja:fitu:{ wala Kusa:nu. said: “ Never mind,” and talked 
with her, calling her by her name. 
And after about half an hour, 
suddenly he disappeared, and 
she saw no trace of him or of 
his steed. 

The desert, too, is the haunt of all the tribes of jinn, the ‘afarit, 
the maridin, and more especially of the ghal. In the example already 
quoted of the pedlar who summoned an ally of the ghiils, this was 
called “ wahid ghil min ghilin il gibél”. The tale goes on to relate 
how the ghil snatched a maiden and carried her off to his house in 
the desert-mountains where only a few camel trains passed ; and the 
maiden sang in her loneliness :— 


ka:nit wida:‘a galja sabahit 
wida:'a garja fi wust il giba:l 
il ‘alja. 


Once Wida‘a had plenty 
Now Wida‘a’s a slavey 
In the midst of mountains lofty. 


Here, apparently, a real mountain must be intended, but in general 
the word “ gabal ” in the Delta stories stands for the desert, and carries 
with it no more mountainous meaning than the rise of the low desert 
hills or sand dunes beyond the flat cultivated fields. 

It is interesting to note that while ‘afarit constantly inhabit places 
within the village boundaries, the home of the ghiils is always the desert, 
though they may come down into the village street at night sniffing 
for blood. Here is an encounter at midnight :— 


?a:bilha | gu:l fi nuss is sikka, 
ga ji‘affar wi jinaff wi °al laha 
“a:kulik hina walla afi:l ‘al 
?uru:n awaddi:hi | gabal?” . . . 
wi fa:lha 1 gu:l ‘ala ?urunu wi 
xadha | gabal fi ,ussu w hattaha 
fich. 


The gu:l met her in the middle 
of the street and, raging and 
snorting, said:—‘ Shall I eat 
you here or carry you on my 
horns to the desert ?”’—and the 
ghoul carried her on his horns 
and took her to his rush hut in 


the desert, and put her inside it. 


Just as in reading the stories of the fathers of the desert, it is very 
hard to resist the inference that some of the apparitions of evil ones 
were visits of wild beasts to the cave where the tense-strung hermit 
fasted in awful solitude, so in hearing the stories of Egyptian peasant 
encounters with jinn or ghils, it is difficult not to infer that many such 
stories are based on meetings with wild beasts in the terrors of desert 
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solitude. Those terrors, it must be remembered, are overwhelming 
to an Egyptian fellah whose normal life from birth to death is lived in, 
a social crowd. 

Such a creation of night terrors, in which the narrator is perfectly 
unconscious that he creates, can be seen in the following account from 
the village of Subk. Here, surely, the jinn tradition is caught growing 
under our very eyes from the terrors of darkness and solitude and an 


encounter with a pariah puppy. 
ka:n hina ra:gil gada* ?awi ma 
kanf' wa:hid zejju f subk wi ?al 
li “ana fuft! foryamin il gann. 
kutt_aru:h il ge:¢ bil la:] fita:yir 
if Jahr wid dunja ‘atmo, wi 
"abilni ginni faklu kalb! kibi-r 


There was a very hefty fellow 
here, no man like him in Subk. 
And he said : “I saw one of these 
jinn-birds. I was going to my 
field at night, at the end of the 
month when nights were dark, 


wi ?ult! In “ ca:wuz minni %e:h 2" 
ka:n huwa bass! jilahlih wi ‘ene:h 
addi kida (size of saucer indi- 
cated) fa lamme:tu w filtu f hidni 
fi Naddima wasalt il ge:t. wi 
fotte:tu ‘a:l ord. wi ba‘de-n 
ma fuftu:f wala ha:ga ‘alafan 
xadde:tu f hitni. walakin lou 
kutt! @arabtu walla ‘a: miltu b 
Jidda ka:n mawwitni. 


and a jinni met me in the form of 
a bigdog. I said to him: ‘ What 
do you want of me?’ He only 
panted, and his eyes were large 
as saucers. I picked him up and 
carried him in my bosom as far 
as my field and put him down on 
the ground, after which I saw him 
no more, and nothing happened 
to me because I had taken him 
into my bosom, but if I had 
struck him or been hard on him, 
he would have killed me.” 


The peasant’s phrase, “ farya min il ga:nn” is more suggestive 
of animal existence than of personality. But while jinn stories may bear 
this suggestion of wild-beast origin, still more is this the case with the 
ghal of the mountains. On this point Professor Robertson Smith 
makes an interesting note on Arabic phraseology ! :— 

“The Arab says ‘the ghil appeared’, not ‘a ghil appeared ’, 
just as David says ‘the lion came and the bear’ (1 Sam. xvii, 34; 
Amos iii, 12; v, 19), The definite article is used because in such cases 
definition cannot be carried beyond the indication of the species. The 
individuals are numerically different, but qualitatively indistinguish- 
able. This use of the article is sharply to be distinguished from such 


1 Religion of the Semites, Lecture If, n. 16, 
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a case as ENT in 1 Sam. ix, 9, where the article is generic, and a 
general practice of men is spoken of.” 

I have never found this usage departed from by Delta peasants in 
speaking of the gu:L Indeed, a fellah told me that the difference 
between an ‘afri:t and a gu:l was that the former often took human 
form, the latter always wild beast form. Peasant stories do not always 
bear this out. In the general confusion as to the exact nature of these 
evil powers, no strict dividing line is possible, and there are some 
stories in which the gu:l seems to be undergoing domestication and 
anthropomorphosis without losing the heart of a beast. 

In one of the most popular of all the Delta stories a gu:la appears 
as a bad old woman with a magic well under her power. When little 
girls are sent to borrow the sieve from her, she tests their characters 
by ordering them to comb the vermin from her hair. Those who are 
polite under these circumstances are rewarded by embroidered raiment 
from the magic well, and chains of gold. Those who fail in politeness 
are sent away, garbed in clinging lizards, snakes, and frogs. Here the 
guila has become an old witch with human form and straggling 
white hair. 

In another story, which seems to show that the gu:l may have 
human forms, he sucks blood from a maiden’s finger every day, upon 
which her brothers lie in wait and kill him, and having cut up his body, 
sell it to his wife and children as fish for dinner. When they came to 
cook the fish :— 

il bint is sugajjara wagadit the little girl found her father's 
suba:‘ abu:ha wi a: lit 1 ummaha finger and said to her mother: 
“ suba:‘ abu:ja hina, jamma”, “ This is father’s finger, mother.” 

Perhaps a missing link between the wild beast gu:l of the desert 
and this anthropomorphic type was some gorilla in the Cairo 
Zoological Gardens, for Menif people have earnestly assured me that 
a gu:la was on show there; only, with the usual elusiveness of such 
beasts, she proves upon inquiry to have died some years ago. 


(6) Watery Haunts 
The Egyptian peasant does not, like his brother of Palestine, place 
an ‘afrit in every well; his waters have not the mystery of mountain 
springs. But beside any of the larger canals may be found at summer 
noondays, ginni-l-balir, who snatches unwary bathers to their doom. 
Very often in woman's form, letting down masses of matted hair, this 
ginniya sits at the water's edge, ugly as sin. She has no power unless 
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you are alone. But if you are alone she calls to you ‘Come here”, and 
then “ Take my hand”, and leads you down under the water. “ ginni 
@ duhr” seems to be an alternative title for this snatcher of noontide 
bathers, who probably has had long dominion in Egypt, for it is worthy 
of note that in the Baptism Service of the Coptic Church, prayer is 
made that those about to be baptised may be defended “ from all the 
darts of the enemy, and from evil assaults, and from the demon of noon: 
fade, and from the arrow that flieth by day, and from the thing that 
walketh in darkness, and from the imaginations of the night.”? In 
spite of the general recollection of Ps. xci, 5, 6, in this petition, the 
definite phrase “demon of noontide” would seem to point to some 
definite and known belief in the Egypt of those days. 

Perhaps the most assured home of the jinn in Egyptian peasant 
eyes 1s the disused water-wheel. A friend in Menuf who studied eight 
years in the Azhar and four years in the Government training college 
for teachers, but spent his childhood amongst the fellahin, told me, 
~ To this day when I am walking in the fields, if I come to a siqiya 
not in use, Itremble. And if no one is walking with me, I wait on the 
path till someone comes up, so that I shall not have to pass the place 
alone.” 

He gave the following account of the origin of his terror :— 


lamma kunt! walad sugajjar 
bern il fellatii:n ka:nit in nas il 
kuba:r mir riga:l wi n niswan 
jPulu:li “tSwa tirwh ‘and is 
sa:ija wi 1 bi:r di". 

ult! hum “ le:h ?" 

?a:mu %a:lu ‘afan fich huna:k 
‘afari:t. ma jisabif tira:h li 


When I was a little boy among 
the fellihin, the big people, both 
men-and women, used to say to 
me: “Keep away from that 
sigiva and well.” 

“Why?” I said. 

“ Because there are ‘afarit there, 
It is not safe to go alone. If there 


wolidak. in ka:n fich itne:n walla 
tala:ta wajjaba‘d ma jisharn:/. 
wala:kin in ka:n il wachid jiru:k 
li walida jizhor lu fakli *ntta 
walla zejj' kida. wi jikbar li 
Kaddima rigleth ‘a:1 art wi ra:su 
fi s sama. wi jitawwikok wi 
jiytafak wi jirfa‘ak fi 1 hawa wi 
ba‘de:n jirmi:k fi 1 bier. 


are two or three of you they do 
not appear, but if one goes there 
alone, either at noon in summer or 
by night, there will appear to 
him a cat or some such form, and 
it will grow till its feet are on 
earth, and its head in the heavens, 
and it will lead you off the path 
and then snatch you up and lift 


* The Rites of the Coptic Church, translated by B. T. A. Evetts, p. 27. 
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wi jo:m mil ajja:m rubt il balad 
ili hija *arizba mil bi:r, la%e: h 
kull' n niswo:n jisawwatu. ?a:lu 
li: inni m‘Kommad ibni fula:n ka:n 
il ga:nn wa 7070 fi l bir il 
masku:na wi huwa barra bi 1 le:1. 
wi ka:nit sitihitu ‘a:1 wi ma kan/i 
sakrain wala ka:n Kaddi hosadu 
Wi ramach fil bi:r, wala sahab li 
tatwithu wi su?u:tu fil bir. wi 
ruhti mahall il bi:r la?e:t zakma 
kibi:ra wi gittit ir ra:gil fi 1 bicr. 
wi ba‘den banu su:r Kawale:n il 
maliall wala:kin banu:h wa:ti wi 
til'it gamuisa fo:? is sur wi 
li *ju:ha majjita fi 1 bicr. 


(e) 
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you high into the air and drop 
you into the well.” 

One day I went to the village 
near the well and found all the 
women wailing. They told me 
Muhammed son of so and 80, had 
been thrown by the jinn into the 
haunted well. He had been out 
at might. He was well and sober, 
and no one had a grudge against 
him. There was no reason why 
he should have strayed off the 
path and fallen into the well, 
I went to the place and found a 
great crowd, and the man’s body 
lying in the water hole. After- 


- wards, they made a wall round the 


place that no one should approach 
it. But they built the wall too 
low, and a water buffalo went 
over it and was found dead in the 
well. 


Ruins 


A ruined house, as any other desolate and forlorn place, is jinn 
haunted. A well-to-do and pious Moslem of Mendf relates as follows :— 


dayalt' be:t wat id @uhr ma 
fi:hJ sukkam il be:t %adizm. wi 
dayalt" li wahdi fi ?o:da muzlima. 
wi Kosse:t! bi Karaka fi 1 ?o:da 
wa la:kin ma fuftif Na:ga. ba‘de:n 
gat Na:ga fa:litni li fo:?. wi 
nozzilitni tat. wi lamma fufti 
kida illa w so:t jikallimni wi 
jina:di bismi. fa wii ti fi 1 2ard 
‘Wi bave:t ra: ?id lamma gat na:s 
xadu:ni gabu:ni 1 be:t wi ?aSatti 
talatt ija:m Sajjacn. 


“T went at noon into an unin- 
habited house, old (and disused), 
and I went all alone into a dark 
room, and felt movement in the 
room, but did not see anything. 
And presently something came 
and lifted me up and then dropped 
me down again, and I heard a 
voice call me by name, and I fell 
to the ground and lay there till 
people came and found me and 
took me home, and I was ill in 
the house for three days after the 
adventure,” 
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(d@) Dark Rooms 
But it is not necessary for a house to be ruined in order to be jinn- 
haunted. Darkness is cover enough and it is always wise to haye a 
light at night. Also in shutting the house-door one should say: 
“ ASu:zu billah min farr if faja:tim" and the bismillah, for no devil 


can pass through a door so shut. 

ka:nit fich walida sitt dayalit 
marra *o:da fil lech fi & dalma wi 
litjit arbaSin walad la:bisi:n 
hidu:m be:@a wi tarabi:J wi hija 
xa-:fit ya: lis. ®a:lul ha matyafi:s 
abadan. iza ma ?ulti:f sirrina li 
Hadd, ifina Ka niddi:ki bi kulli 
talaba:tik. wi mil wa?ti da 
ibtadat tutlub kull ihtija:ga:tha, 
fa sa:rit tigni bi sur‘a wi go:zha 
istagrab gidden. wi Kabb! ji‘raf 
il filu:s di min em wi hija ma 
riditj' ti?wl Iu. ba‘de:n hu:wa 
Jakkik fi:ha w alzamha wi mil 
jo:m illi iltazamit ti?u:l is sirr, 
kassahu:ha wi taraku: ha wi rah 
il gina wi kull* fia:ja. 


A woman went alone into a 
dark room and found in it forty 
little boys clothed in white and 
wearing tarbouches. She was 
terribly frightened, but they said : 
“ So long as you tell no one about 
us, we will do you no harm, but 
bring you whatever you want.” 
She asked them for all her desires, 
and her husband marvelled to see 
her grow rich. When he plagued 
her as to the source of her riches, 
and suspected her of the worst 
conduct, he drove her at last to 
tell him the truth, and from the 
day in which she was compelled 
to tell the secret, they made her 
a cripple and left her and all her 
riches vanished away, and she 
had no more from that source.” 


(e) Latrines are also jinn-haunted places, for the folk say that their 
two guardian angels! go with them into all places but these, and 
hence leave them here exposed to the attacks of evil ones. 

(f) Cemeteries, again, are invariably shaitan-haunted. You should 
never go alone to the Coptic cemetery outside Menif, nor visit it at 
night, or the shaijatin will, says the fellah, “jimawwituk wi 
ji?attasack " (kill you and chop you into little bits). 

(9) Trees in the Egyptian Delta are more often saint-haunted than 
jinn-haunted. Paradise, say the fallihin, is surrounded by a hedge of 
the nubq (zizyphus spina-Christi), as any pleasant fruit-garden near 
our villages will have its prickly hedge. A nubg-tree of considerable 


* Strictly speaking these should be recording angels, but since they are holy 
powers, they are regarded as guardians against jinn. 
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age will always be haunted by a saint, It is not, however, 
unknown with us for a labakh-tree (colloquially we generally call it 
labbay, acacia mimosa) to be jinn-haunted or masku:na, Such a tree 
will be used in the same way as a saint-haunted one, and barren women 
will walk round and round it praying for conception, and buffaloes 
with insufficient milk may also be led round it, 


Moves or Summonine Jinn 

Although the jinn often visit mankind at their own will, or may 
entice him for their own pleasure towards their haunts, there are also’ 
several ways of summoning them which, if used clumsily or 
unintentionally, may result in their appearing in the worst of tempers, 
Thus, in calling to a friend, it is of importance to beckon with the finger 
to the exact individual intended, for fear hovering jinn should 
take the call as for themselves. In the same way, in calling to a beast, 
one should indicate with the finger the beast required for fear of 
summoning a jinni. “The old men told me this when T was a boy,” 
said my informant, “ but we don’t think much about it now.” 

Another belief that is waning is the old idea familiar to us through a 
famous story in the Arabian Nights, that to throw anything, such as a 
date stone, to the earth with violence was a dangerous act, for fear of 
striking a lurking jinni. This idea is enshrined in our Delta folk-stories, 
as when seven sons refused to kiss their father’s hand until he found 
them brides, and he replied :— 

kulli wa:hid minkum ja:yud Let each of you take his stick 
giri:du w jirmich fi ajji mahall, of palm-leaf rib, and throw it 
wi min kulli mafall su?ut il down anywhere, and from the 
gari:d titla‘’ lu ‘aru:sa. place where your stick falls there 
will rise up a bride for you (a 

jinniya). 

But though this idea is often repudiated, there does certainly live 
on a sense of the danger of striking with violence and disturbing jinn 
in their haunts. A student told the following story to the Rev. H. E. E. 
Hayes, of Meniif, 

“ A relative of mine was a student who sat at his books til] late. 
One night, having worked till midnight, he threw from his bedroom 
windows dirty water and polluted a ginniya who was in the street 
below and cried out, ‘I will punish’, From that time a woman with 
eyes of fire haunted the street, and four or five days later, finding my 
cousin in the street alone, she seized him by the throat and would 
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have throttled him, had not his mother run up to his help. After that 
she was quiet again.” 

The greatest danger from such disturbance of the jinn is that they 
may in revenge “ possess’ the disturber. In an article by Vollers,1 
an Egyptian correspondent is quoted who lays bare this danger 
exactly as it exists in the mind of the Menufich peasant to-day. 


wld 2! oe CA AI Loic all ty 

dose ge GW Ll slid Gas Vb oy (ole Yl ow wud 

Be cs bell Von le, ne OSS Soll-V Ls 

4o. Je 3 dsl ol Om o9e U2r¥! de OIE 

hed » Cad A ol2ll tel bs ol Lor 
Elnall s! UCI) Ctl ol oy 


These are possibilities, but there is one certain mode of evoking 
a shaitan. In all cases of murder or violent death, when the blood of 
the slain touches the earth, there rises from it (as in most of these cases 
of evocation it is from the earth that the jinni rises) a shaitan who is 
not the ghost of the murdered one, but is exactly in his likeness, speaks 
with his voice, and haunts his haunts. 

Thus, in a village street where a great Bey killed three slaves, their 
voices may yet be heard, though the shayatin who make the cries are 
not their ghosts. 

A girl fell from a balcony in Meniif and was killed. It was necessary 
for the mistress of the house to fetch the Coptic priest (the girl being a 
Copt) to exorcize the Shaitdn before the Moslem neighbours would be 
satisfied that the house was not haunted by a demon in the girl's form. 

Lane (Modern Egyptians, chap. x) says that the term ‘afrit is 
applied to the ghost of a dead person. On first sight this would seem 
to be so, but Egyptian friends are careful to insist that these spirits 
which appear in cases of violent death, are not the spirits of the slain, 
but ‘afarit in the slain one’s form. The belief is closer to the idea of 
the qarina, the “double” in the spirit world, than to that of the 
return of the human spirit to earthly haunts. This belief is, so far 


* Vollers, “ Noch einmal der Zar": Z.D.M.G., vol. xlv, p. 343. 
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as I know, the only one among our people in which the jinn attain to 
anything like real personality, and it seems to belong to a different 
range of ideas from those concerning the wild-beast jinn, 


Mopes or Manirestation 

1. Animal Forms.—While the ghoul is in essence a wild beast of the 
desert, the jinn may assume the forms of more familar beasts. “ BaS@ 
il kila:b mil ginn ” the people say, and a jinni often chooses the form 
of a cat, a great cat, sometimes, that towers up to heaven, with burning 
eyes. (The black cat is, of course, the special form of the qarina,) 

Riding Beasts.—Mules or donkeys may also be jinn-forms, and 
round these gathers a cycle of stories of ridden jinn. These jinn, who 
are beasts of burden perhaps mark a stage in which thought is passing 
from a wild-beast conception to a personified conception of the jinn. 
“ Just as animal gods pass over into anthropomorphic gods, figured 
as riding on animals or otherwise associated with them, the jinn begin 
to be conceived as manlike in form, and the supernatural animals of 
the original conception appear as the beasts on which they ride.” ! 
These beasts of burden sometimes allow themselves to be ridden by 
Beni Adam, being under the control of those who recognize them and 
know that they are afraid of “ cold iron ”’, 

The following story was recently told to the Rev. H.E. E. Hayes, of 
Menif :— 

“ About 53 years ago the Gindi family were, as they now are, 
notables of Meniif. And as they were sitting in the Maglis el Baladiya 
& question occurred which needed an answer from a notable of Tanta. 
A servant of the Gindi family was told to go to Tanta and bring back 
an answer. He had to ride, for the railway was not yet made. As he 
passed the old cemetery of Meniif he saw a donkey saddled ready for 
a journey. No owner was visible, and the servant determined to take 
him for the business of the notables, He seized the rein and mounted 
the beast, which at once put down its head and threw him off. You 
must be a jinni,’ said the servant, and quick as thought took a pen- 
knife from his pocket; opened it, and put the blade to the donkey's 
neck. At once the beast became submissive, and said :—‘ Where 
do you want to go ?’—‘ Tanta.’"—* Then cover your head and 
ears with your garments.’ He did so, and in five minutes found 
himself in Tanta. He handed in the letter to the notable and refused 
to dismount even for coffee, but remained sitting on the donkey with 


* Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, Lecture III. 
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his knife-blade on its neck, until he received the answer. He returned 
to Meniif as fast as he came, dismounted at the door of the Maglis, 
left the donkey, which instantly disappeared, and entered the meeting 
of notables. They rebuked him, saying, ‘We sent you to Tanta. 
Make haste, it is time you started.’ He replied, “If I go to Tanta 
and come back with an answer in half an hour what will you give me ?’ 
Jestingly they all named a sum, whereupon he produced his letter and 
told his tale, and received from them the promised money.” 

This story is placed back fifty years in time, but the following was 
told me of a fellih now living, who is deeply insulted at the suggestion 
that his experiences might have taken place in a dream world :— 


ra:gil fella:h yarag min be:tu f 
a:yir il le:l jiru:h il ge:t. fa 
wagad huma:r gami:! fi.s sikka wi 
fich liga:‘m. ?a:m rikibu fa wagad 
il Karaka ge:r il Sa:da fa‘irif innu 
Safri:t mil ginn. wi garaz fi 
kitfa matwa wi kallimu wi ?a:] 
“waddi:ni misr". fa wadda:h 
fi mudda ?asi:ra ya:lis. wi talab 
il fella: jirga’ il be:t fa ragga‘u 
fil Ka: wi ‘andama wasal il 
be:t ala‘ il matwa min kitf il 
huma:r. wa fi s saba:h fattas 
‘ale:h, ma wagadu:f abadan. 


A fellah left his house towards 
the end of the night to go to his 
field. And he found in the road a 
fine donkey bridled. He mounted 
but found the motion unusual, 
and knew that it must be an 
‘afrit of the jinn. And he dug a 
penknife into its shoulder and 
spoke to it, and said: “ Take me 
to Cairo.” And he was conducted 
there in the briefest space of time. 
Then he asked to return to his 
house and the jinni brought him 
back instantly. And when he 
reached home he drew the knife 
out of the donkey's shoulder. 
And in the morning, though he 
searched for the beast, he found 
him no more, 


Snakes.—I do not think that snakes in the Delta come into the 


cycle of jinn-ideas, though they have a very Important place in 
magical ideas. The snake in the house is called sa:kin il be:t, as 
though human beings were the intruders, and he the rightful owner. 
Great care must be taken to protect the snake family. The zir must 
not be left uncovered for fear one of them should fall into it, For so 
long as the snake family are well, they will do no harm to the human 
family, but the death or injury of one of the snake inhabitants will 
be revenged on the human inhabitants of the house. 








= 
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In the Delta stories I have not met with a snake which is a true 
jinni (as in the story of the First of the Three Ladies of Baghdad or 
Abu Muhammad the Lazy, in the Arabian Nights), but the snake has 
an undoubted connexion, in these folk-tales, with magic. There is a 
snake-bridegroom (il hanash abu ‘urnén, the Egyptian horned viper) 
who creeps into the bride-chamber by a hole in the wall, and can be 
turned into a prince by the trust of a human bride who will without 
fear suffer him to coil his snaky folds about her. 

Whether we have, in the Delta Peasant’s reverence for anakes, some 
relic of pre-Islamic and pre-Christian religion, is for experts to decide, 


2. Showers from above 

The strange manifestations by brick-throwing mentioned in Lane's 
Modern Egyptians, chap. x (p, 231 Everyman Edition) can be matched 
in the stories of to-day. Jinn often show their presence by showering 
stones from above. The following very circumstantial story was told 
in Menif, but placed in Upper Egypt :— 

“In Upper Egypt a man was much startled by stones falling through 
the roof of his house of sunbaked bricks. For several nights in succes- 
sion showers of stones came through the roof, and when he could find no 
thrower and no cause for the visitation, he went to the Ma'mir. 

“The Ma’mir attributed the throwing to the action of spirits, and 
wrote a message, which was left the following night in the room where 
the showers occurred, asking what the throwers of stones wanted. In 
the morning, they were found to have written on the paper that they 
Were people of the jinn who required that house in which to celebrate 
a wedding. 

“The owner of the house again took counsel with the Ma'mir, who 
wrote a second message asking the jinn to pay rent of £15. This was 
far beyond the value of the place, for it was a poor man’s house. In 
the morning fifteen golden sovereigns of English money were found 
beside the paper. The owner of the house took the money and moved 
himself and his family to a hut near by. Each night for forty nights, 
sounds of music and rejoicing were heard in his former dwelling. 
Afterwards, all was quiet and he returned and took up his abode, and 
was no more troubled.” 


3. Hostile Pranks 


There is a range of activities of the jinn, which, while not acts af 
deadly enmity and greed for blood, like those of the ghoul, can only 
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be described as malicious pranks. In the stories of the fellahin, these 
tricks are often freakish interruptions of the work of the fields :— 


kan fich ra:gil gani ‘andu ra:‘i 
wa jo:m min do:l ,adir ra:i | 
baha:jim wi ra:i il ge:t rabat il 
baha:jim fi 1 barsiim. wi Ka: 
kullima rabat il baha:jim jagidha 
ba‘d! fwajja matilu:la. fa wi if 
muthajjir Hatta 1 le:l, fa ‘and il 
maghib Kall! 1 baha:jim wi miji f 
sikka fa gih if Je:ta:n wi *ata‘ il 
Kabli min ben ir ragil wi min 
ben ganu:sa. fa rahi ir ra:‘i lil 
be:t wi la’a sahib il baha:jim 
*a:'id ‘and il bab. fa saal il 
yadda:m wi *al lu “fem il 
gemus?" “a hijja ma‘i:."” %om 
*al lu sahiib il baha:jim “ na:?is 
gamu:sa’ *a:m arab il yadda:m 
wi *al lu “jalla. u:m, fattij 
‘a:g gamu:sa "’. 

fa ra:h il ,adde:m lil ge:¢ wi 
huwa jib ki, wi yad wajjach kelb 
mifi ‘udda:mu li Haddima wasalu.! 
ge:t. illaw il gamu:sa bita:kul il 
barsi:m bi | le:l wi ma‘ha fe:ta:n. 
fa ya:f ir ra:gil wirtaSab wi 
ma kanf *a:dir jirga‘ il be:t bi 
dun il gamu:sa wala jinzil fi | 
ge:t ja:yudha mif fe:tan. fa 
nabali il kelb wi ya:f if Je:tam 
wi aahar ‘ala fakli nar wi mifi, 
fa yad il yadda:m il gamu:sa wi 
rigi* bi ha 1 be:t. 


A rich man had a herdsman 
who went one day to the field 
with the cattle, and tethered them 
in the clover. And no sooner 
did he tether them than hewould 
find them loosed again. And he 
was perplexed by this all day. 
And at sunset he loosed the cattle 
and took his homeward path, and 
the fe:tam who had been playing 
these tricks came and cut the 
rope by which he was leading one 
of the water-buffaloes. And the 
herdsman returned to the house 
and found the owner of the cattle 
sitting at the door. He asked 
his servant: ‘“ Where are the 
buffaloes?" “ Here they are with 
me.” Then the owner said: 
“ One buffalo is missing,” and he 
beat that servant, and said: 
“ Get along with you, go and look 
for the missing buffalo,” 

The servant returned weeping 
to the field, taking with him a dog 
that ran in front of him, till they 
reached the place, and lo! there 
was the buffalo grazing clover at 
night, and a fe:ta:n beside her. 
The man trembled with fear and 
could neither return to the house 
without the buffalo nor venture 
into the field to take her from the 
Jetan. But the dog barked, 
and the fe:ta:n took fright and 
turned into fire and disappeared, 
and the servant took the buffalo 
and went home with her, 
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Of the work of watering may be interrupted :— 


kan marra wa:hid fella:h bi 
jirwi *ortu. wi kullima kan 
jinzil jitawwil il majja wagadha 
na’isa, fa astagrab ‘ala n na?si 
da wi ka:n jungur jifu: f ech hu:wa 
s sabab. fa loa fe:ta:n jituee! 
tu:b fi 1 ?ana:ja wi jisidd! ha. 

7a:m il fella:h talla' it twh 
mil ?ina:ja wala:kin if fe:tan 
raddaha malallaha min ta:ni, 
ba‘de:n zicil il fellah wita‘ad 
gamb il majja za'‘lan. wi gih lu 
J fe:ta:n ?a:1 lu “ bi tiSmil ech?” 
?al lu “ana arwi ar@i". q) 
lu f fe:tam “ta‘a:l inzil fi 1 
majja”. mo ridi:/, wi yodu f 
fe:tam maragu fi ¢ tin wi taraku, 
wi ba ‘de:n rach il fellah il be:t 
wi hu:wa ‘ajjazr. 


There was once a fellah who 
was watering his plot, and every 
time he went to turn the water 
into a fresh set of runlets, he 
found that it was not flowing. 
And he was surprised at the failure 
of the water, and when he looked 
for the cause, he found a fe:ta:n 
putting bricks into his irrigation 
trench and blocking it. He moved 
the bricks from the trench, but 
as fast as he did so, the Je:ta:n 
put them back. Then the fellah 
sat down very angry by the canal. 
And the fe:ta:n came and said - 
“What are youdoing?” “ Water- 
ing my plot.” ‘Come down 
into the water,” (of the canal) 
said the fe:ta:n, and when the 
peasant refused, he seized him 
and rolled him in the mud and 
disappeared. And the fellah 
returned to his house a sick man. 


Another cycle of these pranks is concerned with interruptions to 
men going to prayer whether in the mosque or the Coptic Church. A 
man in Menfif on his way to morning prayer saw a baby eryingin the 
road, picked it up, put it on his shoulder, carried it home to his wife 
and said: “* Take care of it till the mother comes, shame upon her for 
leaving it in the street.” The woman, who was nursing her own babe, 


put rt down on the mat and took uy 


p the foundling, and the man went 


late to prayer. As she laid the foundling babe to her breast, it grew and 


She flung it away and fainted. W 


grew beneath her eyes till it became about as large as a full-grown man. 
hen the man came back from prayer 


he found his wife in a swoon and no trace of the foundling. 


4. Possession 
Pranks in which a jinni plays the part of a clumsy Robin Goodfellow, 
without his sense of fitness and humour, are the least serious modes of 


self-manifestation. The modes which keep the fell] 


1, and still more 


= 
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the fellaha, in a real bondage of fear are those concerned with sickness, 
most of which can be placed, from the peasant’s point of view, under 
the heading of “ possession "’, although sometimes in cases of violent 
accidents, the jinn are understood to be merely murderous agents from 
without, as in the instance already mentioned of a girl who fell from 
a balcony, when Menif opinion had it that-a jinni had thrown her down, 

From the moment of birth when the midwife names Mohamed and 
“Ali over the child to preserve him from the jinn; through all the 
ceremonies of the seventh day, directed towards saving the child from 
those “ mulik” who are hovering ready to harm; until, in his last 
sickness, bread is laid under his pillow, that the life-giving properties 
of it and the wholesomeness of the salt therein may keep off shaiyatin, 
the fellih is conscious of foes ready not only to harm him from without, 
but to seize on his very person, clothe themselves with it, and to harm 
him from within. 

The patients in Menif hospital do not hesitate to attribute all sorts 
of physical troubles, from a tubercular hip to pneumonia, to an ‘afrit 
resident in the afflicted part. The mysteriousness of madness and 
epilepsy have, of course, always lent colour to the fear of possession on . 
which is built the marvellous popularity and general spread of the 
Zar-ritual despite the hostility of ecclesiastical authorities. 

That this probably Abyssinian ritual is comparatively new in 
Egypt is proved by the fact that Lane's works with all their fulness 
of detail on cognate subjects never mention what is to-day one of the 
great features of non-official, popular religion, unauthorized by Islam. 

The Zar-exorcism is carried on in Meniif not only among purely 
illiterate fellahin, but in such houses as those of the postal officials, 
The type of illness to which it is specially applied is thus described by 
the same Egyptian correspondent of Dr. Karl Vollers quoted above :— 


SF si Reese sh me Slant ab ge 

Cr pee 2 Oe I ob hall SIT yas 9 Slash lee 
Lath gia 9 Sym G9 ott ad espe ls ah 9G 
J SI 3S J OB oe Lats Itt. ot wea 
Ges NS Lee tals ey SI SL eV) oie ale 2 
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(Cpe) ade gl 5 em sl db ye Ge Lall Vga 
9) cpm ye Shige 55 oF gd Cll Ge 4 OIG 
coda ail Y| vaacnee Na Us ne SI o gras lax 


Not only such abnormal states, but almost all types of disease are 
attributed to jinn possession. Thus, a saint's tomb in the middle of 
Meniif is visited by women every Friday, who say that she who sits 
in the holy place will have driven from her “ the jinni of trembling ”, 
i.e. the shivering fits of fever. 

This habit of “‘ clothing” themselves with human bodies as their 
tormented hosts, leads us into quite a different range of thought 
from that in which the jinn snatch and murder and seem to us to betray 
wild beast origins. Yet this second range of thought is ancient enough 
among Semitic peoples, and on its happier side of possession as the 
cause of poetic or artistic inspiration, it entered literature, as Gold- 
ziher has taught us from pre-Moslem Arab thought. What further 
- origins it may have had for the Delta fellah, in old Egyptian thought, 
experts must tell us. The present significance of possession is nearly 
always hostile. Yet there are perhaps the faintest traces of that old 
belief that any mysterious human powers, above the normal, were 
due to the working of the jinn, and especially the magic weaving of 
words by the poet. 

“Nicht die legendendichtende Nachwelt allein ist es, die der 
poetischen Kraft des Hasan (Hasan b. Thabit) diesen tibermenschlichen 
Ursprung zuschreibt. So wie er sich auch sonst auf seinen “ Bruder 
von den Ginnen”’ beruft, derihm seine Worte kunstvoll “ webt” (Diwan 
Hasan b. Thabit, 39, 4), sagt er einmal ganz deutlich, dass ihm manche 
gewichtige Qifiya zu nichtlicher Zeit vom Himmel herab entgegen- 
komme :—! 


a5 shall Se ge Cal ee os Mb bos ib, 


Any idea of beneficent inspiration, or “ possession” like this 
“ possession ” of the poet, for the good of the possessed, is nearly dead 
in the Egyptian Delta. There is a lingering, all but forgotten belief 
that the art of carving the ivory and ebony screens of the Coptic 
Churches of Old Cairo with their wealth of fine and tender detail was 


* Abhandlungen sur Arabischen Philologie, p. 3, Goldziher. 
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taught by good Jinn who learnt it in Paradise. And there is a common 
saying among the fellahin that the Pyramids, too great for man to make, 
were the work of Ginn ibn Gann. But for the rest the whole jinn 
tradition now alive in this corner of the Delta is one of hostile forces. 
Jinn do not inspire, they seduce to destruction. They only “ possess ” 
to destroy, and not to enable. 


The Qarina.—No account of the jinn in our fellah’s mind would 
come near truth which left out his weird and sinister fear of the 
qarina, very rarely openly referred to, but taking a large place in life. 


From the moment of conception of every human babe a shaitan or 7 
‘afrit of the jinn is set apart as its twin-spirit. The relationship is a a 
most strange one, for while, on the one hand, the spirit-mate (whose e. 
sex is the opposite of that of the babe) may envy, with malignant eye 

the good fortune of its earth-mate and may cause its illness and “ 
death (hence many visits of pregnant mothers to the sheikha to buy ; 

charms against the qarina), yet on the other hand any damage done to 2 


the spirit-mate will harm the human partner. 

Thus, we have a cycle of stories in Menif of blows struck at cats 
by night (when the qarina prowls in animal form, especially that of a 
black cat) with resultant illness of human babes next morning. The 
fellahin say that one should never strike any beast after sunset for 
fear of damaging a human child. 

The Rev. H. Hayes recounts a story as told him by a most intelli- 
gent fellahin family in Menff, of a cat that one of the daughters of 
the house shut up in a corn-bin by night. “ Next day their neighbour's F 
child was ill, and the sickness could not be diagnosed. The mother 
sent the town-crier round, begging anyone who had shut up a cat during 
the night to release it. Then the girl remembered the cat she had shut 
in the bin. She ran up and released it. It ran to the house where the 
sick child lay, and immediately it entered the house the child recovered 
and told its mother that it had been shut up in a corn-bin.” 

It is easily seen that this cycle of ideas on the qarina—a sort of 
extended personality through which one ean be hurt, and at the same 

_time a sort of intimate enemy by which one can be hurt—plays a very 
large part in the life of the fellahin, and especially of the women as 
guardians of little helpless lives. Our peasants all understand the use 
of the word qarina in this particular connexion, although it has had a 
far nobler use in regard to the spirit world in older Arabic. 

* Tam not able to judge of the alluring theory that this belief is a survival of the 
ancient Egyptian “ Ka", 
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“Und auch in der theologisch beinflussten Uberlieferung seiner 
(Muhammad's) Lebensbeschreibung (die Berichte gehen auf ash Sha‘bi 
zuriick) wird von dem Verhiiltniss der inspirirenden Engel Gibra’il und 
Isrifil zum Propheten dieselbe Terminologie gebraucht, die man 
von den sich dem Menschen zugesellenden Ginnen anzuwenden pflegte. 


Die begleitenden and schiitzenden Diimonen heissen oS pl. li s 


der Menschen, and auch von jenen Engeln wird gesagt ) ye Lis 3) “yal 
4 OF GA ye bh ne lll Jey” (rab. i, 1248, ult. 1249, 10). 


From such uses the word has fallen to the sinister meaning described 
above. But the fellih does not use it much. With the usual euphemy 
due to fear, which leads him to refer to the jinn as the “ mu:lu:k”" 
and to one possessed as ‘aru:sit iz za:r, he will speak of the qarina 
as the “ sister ” or the “ brother” of the human babe. When a child 
has died, its illness being due to the hostile envy of the qarina, the 
account given is “ gat uytu @arabitu"’ or “ gih ayu:ha yana?ha". 

In this qarina belief, we find a strange linking of the two main 
tendencies already noted in the peasant’s jinn ideas. The one strain 
of ideas tends to separate the jinn from personality and ally them with 
the beasts of the waste; the other tends to clothe them in human 
personality, either by the mode of “ possession ", or, as in the case of 
“the shaitin of the murdered, by an imitation of all the characteristics 
of an individual. In the strange and powerful belief concerning the 
qarina, the two strains meet. The spirit is distinct and personal, set 
apart as the familar (albeit the hostile familiar) of one human spirit. 
At the same time, its mode of manifestation is through the animal form 
that it adopts every night. Here is a deeply seated belief which has 
not yet received the study that it deserves, either from professed 
students of such matters or from those who aim at a more sympathetic 
understanding of lives as they are lived under the Egyptian sun. 


* Goldziher, Abhandlungen 6. 


MUSICAL ACCENT IN JAPANESE MORPHOLOGY 
By OREsTE PLETNER 


Men grammars of the Japanese spoken language have been 

written, and some of them are well compiled on more or 
less scientific principles, but one of the most important 
characteristics of the spoken language, namely the tones and 
their laws, have been rather neglected. 

Meyer and Edwards have mentioned in their works the 
existence of significant pitch, or “musical accent”, in the 
language, and later one Russian linguist, E. Polivanoff, published 
in Russian a small but strictly scientific research on “ Musical 
Accent in the Tokyo Dialect” (edited in the Bulletin of the 
Academy of Sciences in Petrograd) in which he deals with “ types 
of accent” in the standard Japanese language. Some Japanese 
works on that subject may also be mentioned. The first* 
Japanese to write about it was Bimyosai Yamada. In his 
accentuated Japanese Dictionary (Nikon Daijiten), published 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, he gives in the 
supplement some general remarks on the changes of tone in the 
inflected forms of words, but his efforts were unfortunately discon- 
tinued. Recently there have appeared some further works on this 
question, e.g. a book by Imamura, Tokyo-ben (Tokyo Dialect), 
and an alphabetically arranged Dictionary, edited by Sakaeda. 
A number of articles on Japanese tone have appeared in Shinri- 
kenkyu (Psychological Studies) written by Sakuma, who has 
quite lately edited a book on Japanese Phoneties and Toneties 
(Nihongo-no hatsuon oyobi aksento), Sakuma was the first to 
show that in the Tokyo dialect two eonseentive syllables could 
both have the high pitch, and that for the word to be properly 
pronounced it was not sufficient to give the correct tone on the 
last syllable only. 

In this paper I do not intend to deal with the so-called 
“accent-types” of substantives, which retain more or less their 
primary tone in their inflected forms; my purpose is to show 
how the tone alters in the inflected forms of adjectives, verbs, and 
words derived from verbs—in other words, to show how tone is 
used to indicate morphological distinctions. 


p » 
a oe Ce 


in. 
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English is not a “ tone-language ", that is to say tones do not 
distinguish one word from another, nor do tones have any 
morphological functions in English. Morphological changes are 
often effected in English by suffixes (as in he insults (in’ salts), as 
compared with J insult (in’salt), goodness as compared with 
good), but these suffixes do not in any way affect the tone or the 
stress. In English, stress often has semantic force in the differ- 
entiation of homonyms, e.g. ‘insait (insight), in’sait (incite, in 
sight). On the other hand there are innumerable cases in English 
where homonyms are not differentiated by stress (e.g. dessert and 
desert (v.), both pronounced di’ze:t), In other cases stress in 
English has a morphological function, insulé (s.) (‘insalt), insuli 
(v.) (in’salt), increase (s.) (“inkri:s), increase (v.) (in’kri:s), escort (s.) 
(‘esko:t), escort (v.) (es’ko:t or is’ ko:t). 

In Japanese, stress appears to be of no importance, and its 
place is taken by tone. So we find in that language homonyms 
distinguished by tone, e.g. ‘a.sa (morning), ,asa (hemp), and 
homonyms not distinguished by tone, e.g. "ka, mi (God), "ka, mi 
(hair), In other cases tone has a morphological function, 
compare a'tui (hot, adj.), “a, teuku (hot, adv,); the shifting of 
the high pitch places the word in a new morphological category. 

Nore.—The tones are indicated in this article as follows: 
“ means that the following syllable has high pitch," .. . 7 means 
that all the syllables enclosed between ° and 7 have high pitch, 
. means low pitch, . .. , means that all enclosed syllables have 
low pitch. The pitch of unmarked syllables is mid to low when 
preceded by a syllable marked © (except in ©... 7); it is low 
when preceded by a syllable marked _; it is mid when preceded 
by an unmarked syllable (except where the notation ".. . 7 or 
c++ + 4 18 used), 

Thus, when a succession of syllables is written without a 
tone-mark, it means that the syllables are said on a mono- 
tone or nearly so. A word so pronounced is here called monotonic. 
It is sometimes convenient to have a special mark to show that a 
word is monotonic ; is used for this purpose in this paper. 





In this attempt to give a description of the part which tone 
plays in Japanese morphology I will begin by a few remarks on 
the Japanese sounds, which I am representing here by the 
International Phonetic symbols. 


* When a word is printed in thick type it means that it ix written phonetically 
(LP.A. system), 
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The so-called u of Japanese differs from the English u (of boot) 
in having hardly any lip-rounding. The sound might be symbol- 
ized by w, but for practical purposes it is convenient to use wm e 
is fairly close, and o somewhat closer than cardinal 9. a, i are 
much the same as the English vowels in father, heat. 

The consonant here written J is really a palatalized dorsal 
s-sound resembling the Russian palatalized s(s). t is used for 
an affricate corresponding to this; @& is the corresponding voiced 
sound. t is the affricate as in German cehn (ten); & is the 
corresponding voiced sound. f represents “ bi-labial f", more 
accurately vy. The corresponding voiced sound w has less lip- 
rounding than in English. 

r stands for a sound between 4 and d, really a kind of retroflex 
ad In some cases, especially before the vowel 0, the acoustie im- 
pression of the sound bears a likeness to 1, being perhaps in this 
particular instance a fricative 4 with simultaneous lateral opening ; 
at the same time the sound has a certain plosive character, as is 
shown by the confusion of it with din Southern Japanese dialects, 
(The phonetic symbol is strictly 1, but r is used for practical 
convenience. ) 

¢ stands for the German ich-laut, i.e. a palatalized h. 

There is only one consonant which appears at the ends of 
words or syllables in Japanese, namely, a kind of 9-sound 
According to following consonants it may either be 9 or become 
morn. At the end of a word the stoppage in the mouth is very 
weak, and there is nasalization of the preceding vowel. 

VERBS “ 

Before speaking about tone I propose to give here a few 
grammatical explanations regarding verbs. We shall divide all 
verbs into two conjugations, the first including verbs with a 
consonantal stem, i.e, a stem ending in a consonant; the second 
including those with a vocalic stem. Thus,such verbs as jom-u, kak-u, 
job-u belong to the first conjugation, and aye-ru, ake-ru, tabe-ru, 
mi-ru to the second. This classification seems to me to be quite 
reasonable, as (1) each group of the above-mentioned verbs has 
its particular system of suffixes (-u, -ru); and (2) we observe that 
consonantal stems are subject to “alternations” or modifications 
in inflected forms (e.g. kak-|/kai-'), whereas the vocalic stems (ake-, 


* The notation Kak-|/kai- isto be read thus: the stem kak- is changed in 
certain inflected forms to kai-, 
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tabe-) remain unchanged throughout the whole conjugation. There 
are, however, exceptions to this last statement.in the case of some 
stems, such as ki- || ko- || ku- in ku-ru and Ji- || se- || su- in su-ra, but 
these must be considered as archaisms, As regards verbs of the 
first class, in the spoken language of the present day the con- 
sonantal stems alternate with vocalic ones, as kak- || kai- or 
kap-|/ka-; the modified stems without final consonants are 
supposed to have had final consonants in the past.’ In any case 
the particular system of suffixes would enable a Japanese to 
distinguish these verbs from those of the second class. We could 
therefore suggest the following definition of the two conjugations : 
When the stem of any part of a certain verb ends ina consonant, 
that verb belongs to the first conjugation ; other verbs (namely, 
those with a constant vocalic stem) belong to the second. Thus, 
such verbs as kak-u and ka-u (Preterite : katt-a) will belong to the 
tirst conjugation. 

The modifications of the stem-morphemes* in conjugation 
depend upon final consonants, which are n, m, b, r, & p, k, 9, 5. 
A particular kind of modification in the stem corresponds to each 
of these consonants. There are two stems that are subject to 
modification, namely, that of the present tense and that of the 
past tense. The first appears in the present and in its derivative 
forms, such as the participle-substantive, the subjunctive, the 
negative present, the imperative, etc.; the latter is used in the 
preterite, the participle-substantive of the preterite, the gerund, 
and in analytic forms such as the progressive, the frequentatiye, 
ete. Let us consider the modifications of stems ending in a 
consonant, Those verbs which originally ended in n, alternate n 
of the present with nd in the preterite; and we have the following 
formule for different kinds of modifications :— 

*n* nijnd (sin-u, sind-a; to die). 
*m. m/ind (jom-u, jond-a; to read). 
*b. —bj|nd (job-u, jond-a; to call). 
*r. rit (ar-u, atta; to be). 

“S. t|/tt (mats-u, matt-a; to wait). 


* The verb ka-u (to buy) is supposed to have been originally kap-u, then 


changed to kaf-u, and finally ka-p. 


* Morphemes are the smallest morphological elements into which words 
can be divided. Thus the words goodness, supporter, both consist of two mor- 
phemes, good and “ness, support and -er. 

* A prefixed * denotes a Supposed older form. 
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*p.  -||tt (ka-u, katt-a; to buy). 

*k. kiltt (first type: includes only two verbs, ik-u, itt-a “to go”, 

and one variety of aruk-u, arutt-a “ to walk ”). 

*k. kijjit (second type: includes the remainder and the second 

type of aruk-u, aruit-a). 

*g.  -||id (iso-u, isoid-a: to hurry). 

s. s|\fit (das-u, dafit-a; to takeout. The vowel i placed between 
two voiceless consonants becomes devocalized. Though in 
the consciousness of the speaker fi may be identified with 
fi, yet we consider fit as containing no vowel, especially 
when we compare it with the penultimate syllable (usually 
long) of other verbs of the first conjugation). 


The stems of the verbs belonging to the second conjugation 
are, as we have said, not subject to change, except in the case of 
the two verbs ku-ru (to come) and su-ru (to make). The suffixation 
of verbs of the second conjugation is, however, more complicated, 
because before the suffixes which are in common use for both 
conjugations, the second conjugation inserts particular single- 
sound morphemes such as -r-, -j-, -s, e.g. mi-r-u, mi-s-aseru, mi-j-o. 
We can consider, in treating of the morphology of the ordinary 
spoken language, the morpheme -t- in the past tense, gerund, and 
other forms of the second conjugation (mi-t-a, mi-t-e) as belonging 
to the same category as the above-mentioned -r-, -j-, and -s- 
morphemes, although in the first conjugation we applied the 
t and d sounds to the verbal stem (daft-a, jond-a). Notwith- 
standing the still existing connexion between -ta of the first 
conjugation and -ta of the second, I would point out here a new 
process of displacement of morphologica] boundaries in the word. 
For the colloquial language the -u of the present and -a of the 
past tense incline towards the full recognition of the equal rights 
they have in morphology. The forms of the past tense tend 
towards the same number of syllables as the forms of present 
(jo-mu jon-da instead of the ancient form: jo-mi-ta). 

The two alternating verbs of the second conjugation -ku-ru and 
suru are recognized by Japanese grammarians as “ irregular”, 
but we have also examples in Indo-European languages, in which 
the forms commonly used preserve an archaic construction. 

Independently of these divisions into conjugations the verbs 
can be divided according to their tone into two classes: monotonic 
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(not containing a high pitch) and tonie or accented (containing a 

high pitch). Monotonic verbs are such as: 

First conj. jobu to call; simu to die; iku to go: yuku to wipe ; 
kau to bry. 

Second conj. akeru to open; ayeru to lift up; kureru to give; 
suru to make; ki-ru to wear. 

As examples of tonic verbs the following may be mentioned : 
First conj. “jomu to read; "nomu to drink ; kaku to write; "tatsu 

to stay ; "kiru to cut; "kau to feed. 
Second conj. ho"meru to praise ; ta"beru to eat; "kuru to come. 

We distinguish among verbal forms the synthetic and analytic, 
ie. firstly, independent conjugation of the verb, secondly, con- 
jugation by means of auxiliary verbs and affixes. We start with 
the form "jomu which only conventionally could be designated as 
infinitive, This form can have the meaning of indicative present, 
future and present participle according to the context and its 
position in the phrase, e.g. bokuwa hopwo jomu (I read a book), 
but hoywo jomu cto (a man reading a book) or mjo:nfi hoywo jomo: 
(I shall read the book to-morrow). All the tonie verbs consisting 
of two syllables have the high piteh on their first syllable. 
Yamada gives examples of verbs with the high pitch on the 
second syllable, such as tsu"ku (to arrive ), ra"ku (to blow) and su"ku 
(to love), In my view they all have the high pitch on the first 
trne syllable, as in these verbs the so-called first-vowel, being 
placed between two voiceless consonants, is devocalized, and these 
verbs are really pronounced as Sku, rku, and sku (, under the &, 5, 
and ¥ shows their quasi-syllabie character), 

These verbs differ from the homonymous verbs tfuku (to pierce), 
suku (to be empty), ruku (to wipe). There arises here the question, 
what is the difference between these verbs? In the first case, 
notwithstanding the impossibility of the first so-called syllable 
having a musical piteh, owing to the lack of vowel, the artieu- 
» lating speech organs are influenced by what would have taken 
place in the normal pronunciation of this syllable with a voiced 
vowel, so that the first syllable has a sort of stress accent : 
"Sku, ‘rku, etc. 

The verbs of the first conjugation composed of three syllables 
are either monotonic or with high piteh on the second syllable : 
fudeuku (to continue), nodeoku (to exclude), ta‘taku (to beat), 
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su" tsumu (to wrap), ha"nasu (to speak), ko"maru (to be embarrassed). 
Verbs having a diphthong as their first syllable, such as "kairu 
(to return), "mairu (to go), often considered by Japanese gram- 
marians as composed of three syllables, are, from the point of view 
of tone, composed of only two syllables. (They follow the same 
rules as "kaku, ‘kaita; "mairu, "maitta; "kairu, "kaitta.) The 
eombination of a vowel with g (or its variants m,n, n) must be 
considered as a diphthong for Japanese linguistic conception. 
Most of the verbs composed of more than three syllables are 
compound verbs, their tones being more complicated, and they 
need a special study. 

Verbs of the second conjugation consisting of two syllables 
can be in the present tense either monotonic or with high pitch 
on the first syllable: neru (to sleep), niru (to resemble), “miru (to 
see), "kuru (to come). Verbs of three syllables are monotonic or 
with high pitch on the second syllable : ayeru (to lift up), ta”beru 
(to eat), akeru (to open), mi°seru (to show). According to my ob- 
servations there are no verbs composed of two syllables in which 
the high pitch falls on the last syllable, as it does in substantives 
such as ha‘na (flower) (which is different from hana (nose)). 

The tone in the past tense of the first conjugation coincides 
with that of the present: kiku (I hear), kiita (I heard), ° 
(I read), "jonda (I read), tutsumu (I wrap), tu"tsunda (I wrapped). 
For the second conjugation the same rule applies only | to the 
verbs consisting of two syllables, such as "miru, "mita ; neru, neta; 
but verbs consisting of three syllables with the high pitch on the 
middle syllable transfer that high pitch to the preceding one: 
ta’ beru, "tabeta; mi'seru, "miseta, etc. In other words, there isa 
tendency to have the high pitch on the third syllable from the 
end (the so-called Dreisilbengesetz"). But here arises the 
question, why does this displacement not take place in the past 
tense of the first conjugation? (tu"tumu, tutunda; ta”taku, 
ta‘taita, etc.) It seems to me that the reason lies in the same 
tendency to have the high pitch on the third syllable from the 
end, (The two elements of the diphthong ai and of uy (um or un), 
both potentially capable of having the high tone, may be con- 
sidered here as two syllables, tsu-tu-n-da and ta-ta-i-ta. ) 

Hence for the tone of the past tense (preterite) we establish 





* Three syllable law, 
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the following rule: all verbs which are monotonic in the present 
fense remain unaltered in the past lense. Yonie verbs of the jfirat 
conjugation and those composed of two syllables of the second 
preserve also their tone of the present, but tonie verbs consisting 
af three syllables or more transfer in the past tense their high 
tone to the preceding syllable. 

Nore.— kurt, although it has high pitch on the first syllable, 
hecomes monotonic in the past tense kita. 


The gerund is formed by the addition of the suffix te to the 
unchangeable stem of the second conjugation or e to the stem of 
the past tense of the first. Its tone coincides, for both conjuga- 
tions, with that of the past tense: “kaita (wrote), "kaite (writing), 
‘tabeta (ate), “tabete (eating), etc. 

The negative present (praesens negativi) is formed by adding 
the suffix -anai in the first conjugation and -nai in the second, to 
their respective stems. Monotonie verbs do not change: neru, 
ne-nai; ayeru, ape-nai; jobu, job-anai, etc. In the tonic verbs of 
the first conjugation the high tone of the positive present tense 
is transferred to the next syllable: "jomu, jo"manai; "nomu, 
no’manai; ta’taku, tata"kanai; tu" tsumu, tutsumanai Again, we 
see the action of the “ Dreisilbengesetz!"”. The tones of verbs 
of the second conjugation remain unchanged in the negative 
present: “miru, "minai; taberu, ta"benai; “kuru, "konai. 

The negative past tense is formed by addition of the suffix 
anakatta to the stem of verbs of the first conjugation and nakatta 
to those of the second. From an etymological point of view 
“nak-att-a is the past tense of the adjective-verb na-i ( na-|/nak-), -atta 
being associated with the past tense of ar-u att-a. The tone in 
these forms is rather complicated and inclined to instability, as is 
often the case in long words, and the examples given below merely 
show the relation of the tone in these forms to the original tone 
in the present tense. In the negative past tense tonic verbs 
retain the tone of the corresponding present tense: jo"manai (I do 
not read), jo"manakatta (I did not read), "konakatta (from kuru), 
su’manakatta (from “sumu, to dwell). But the monotonic verbs 
have the tendency to lower the tone of the group -katta 
AS na’ katta) with optional lowering of the first syllable 





il 
* Three syllable law. 
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(-,"———na" katta), but this is the general tendency in long words 
unless they have not a high-pitched first syllable: "jobana™,katta 
or jo,"bana’ katta (I did not call), ‘nena’ katta (I did not 
sleep), ete. 

The negative gerund is produced by the suffix anaide or 
-a-nakutte added to the stems of the first conjugation and by 
means of -nakutte or -naide to the second. These forms have the 
same tone as the preceding ones: jo"manaide (being not reading), 
jo"bana’ ide or jo"bana’ kutte, "minaide, etc. 

We have examined the present, preterite, and gerund, both 
positive and negative forms. Let us take now the “ probable 
future”, as it is called by Chamberlain, or “futur dubitatif” in 
French (Ballet) and call it subjunctive, remembering, however, 
that the idea of futurity is implied, as e.g. mjo:nfi honwo jomo: 
(I will read to-morrow), The suffixes of this form are -0: (-00) 
for the first and -jo: (-joo) for the second conjugation. Verbs 
of two syllables have high pitch in the “probable future” 
on the first element of the long vowel, thus -"o,0, both for tonic 
and monotonic verb: jo"mo.o (I (you, we, they) will probably 
read) ; (let me (us) read); jo"bo,o, mi’jo.o. But verbs composed 
of three or more syllables tend towards the "——o",0 type (ice. 
the part of the word before the second element of the long vowel 
seems to be high and level and the tone is lowered in the middle 
of the long final vowel) for monotonic verbs, and inclines to the 
-,"——0',0 type in tonic or accented verbs. Taking into con- 
sideration that the lowering of the first syllable is a usual 
phenomenon in the Japanese language we may observe here 
the tendency of accented words to coincide with the monotonic 
ones in forms which may be considered practically monotonic : 
“Budzuko’.o (from tsudzuku); ta”bejo’.o (ta”beru); tatako” o 
(ta‘taku), etc. r 

The negative of the preceding form is constructed by adding 
the suffix -umai to the stem of the first conjugation and -mai to 
that of the second. The tone of these forms is rather uncertain : 
the tendency, however, is for all tonic verbs to have the last vowel 
of the diphthong -ai lowered, whereas the monotonic verbs keep 
the tone unchanged (the usual lowering of tone of the first syllable 
in the word must not mislead us): ha‘nasuma’ i (I will probably 
not speak); tsudzukumai, mi'ma,i, kimai (from Kira, to wear), 
ki‘ruma’,i (from kiru, to cut); ta"bemai.. . 


we” 
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There are several ways of forming the conditional mood, 
according to the tense required, by the addition of different 
suffixes, We may begin with the suffix -eba for the first conjuga- 
tion and -reba for the second. Present conditional tonie verbs 
keep their tone and the monotonic ones have high pitch on 
the first syllable of the suffix: "jom-eba (if I read); "nom-eba (if 
I drink); ta"be-reba, "ku"reba (from “kuru, to come); i*keba (from 
iku, to go); ki-"reba (from kiru, to wear); "kir-eba (from "kiru, to 
cut). Suffixes -ara (first conj.) and -tara (second) are added to the 
stem of the preterite in order to form the past conditional. These 
forms preserve the tone of the past tense in tonic verbs and lower 
the last syllable of the suffix -(t)ara for the monotonic ones, with 
optional low tone of the first syllable: "jondara (from jomu), 
"mitara, "tabetara, "itta’ ra, ‘jonda’,ra (from jobn), ha‘na/tara, 
Su'duita'ra, ete. The future conditional is formed by means of 
the suffix -nara added to the present ; its tone coincides with that 
of the past conditional described above: "jomu-nara, jo"bu-na’ ra, 
tu’ duku-na"ra, "miru-nara, ete. . 

The corresponding negative forms are constructed with suffixes 
-anakereba (-anakera) for the first conjugation and -nakereba (or 
"nakera) for the second, For the past tense of the negative con- 
ditional we have suffixes -anakattara (first conjugation) and 
-nakattara (second conj.). They are also formed by the suffixes 
‘to, -nara (or -naraba), added to the negative present. Tonic verbs 
seem to retain the tone of the negative present tense in the first 
form in -nakereba: jo"manakereba, ta" benakera, "minakereba, etc., 
but the monotonic verbs show a tendeney to have the last 
two syllables lowered: jo"banake” reba, tu dukanake" reba, 
‘kinake” reba, ete. The forms of conditional preterite negative 
have the same tone as the present negative for tonie verbs 
and lower -ttara in monotonic verbs: jo"manakattara, “mina- 
kattara, ta'benakattara, jo"banaka’”, ttara, Gu’ dukanaka” ttara. 
In the conditional future negative we observe the same pheno- 
menon 4§ in its positive form except that in monotonic yerbs 
the lowering begins from the ending -i of the present negative : 
jo‘ bana” inara, fsu"dtukana’ inara, "ikana’,inara, ete, The addition 
of the suffix -to in order to express another shade of conditional 
present does not change the tone of verbs : jo" manaito, ikanaito, etc. 

There is a special mood, the so-called desiderative, to show the 
desire to perform an action, which is formed by the suffix -itai for 
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the first conjugation and simply -tai for the second. ‘The tone of 
these forms seems to follow the example of the negative probable 
future (-mai): jo"mitai (or “jomita’,i); jo"bitai™- (or jobitai, 
ikitai), ete. 

We must mention also a peculiar mood in Japanese verbs 
which shows the frequency of an action, or rather its quick inter- 
change with another one. It corresponds to the French “tantét 
. . + tantét” (sometimes). This form is constructed by the 
addition of the suffix -ari to the stem of the past tense for the 
first conjugation and -tari for the second. The tone follows 
the example of the past conditional: "jondari (one moment I read 
... the next... .), tu'duita’ ri, “mitari, aketari (from akeru, 
to open). In monotonic verbs the forms tend to become quite 
monotonie (jondari, from jobu, to call). 

The passive and causative moods are formed by adding to the 
stem of verbs -areru and -aseru respectively for the first conjuga- 
tion and -rareru and -saseru for the second. Monotonic verbs 
remain unchanged in these forms, whereas tonic verbs of both 
conjugations seem to coincide in the following type: -,” e* ru, 
jo"bare’ ru, ta”berare” ru, tsu"dzukase” ru, ta”besase”, ru. 

The simplest manner of forming an imperative addressed to 
an inferior is the addition of the suffix -e to the stem of the 
present tense in the first conjugation and -ro in the second, 
Monotonic verbs have in these forms the high pitch on the suffix, 
and tonic ones retain the tone of the present tense: "jome, jo"be, 
ta’ bero, ta’ take, etc. 





ADJECTIVES 


If we consider the Japanese adjective from a syntactical point 
of view, i.e. with regard to its relationship to other words in the 
sentence, we shall find that its functions resemble to a great extent 
those of the verb: e.g. mideuo motte kuru gto (a man bringing water) 
or gtoga midzuo motte kuru (a man brings water). In the first 
case “bringing” has attributive functions, qualifying the sub- 
stantive “‘man”, in the second “brings” is predicative. It is 
much the same with the Japanese adjective: takai jama is “high 
mountain”, while jamana takai means “the mountain is high”. 
Thus verbs and adjectives discharge the same aittributive and 
predicative functions, but the changes of form peculiar to adjectives 
compel us, of course, to classify them in a separate morphological 
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category. If we were studying the primitive Japanese language 
this separation might possibly not be necessary. Professor 
Kanazawa in his “ Bumporon” considers the adverbial form in 
“ku as a survival of ancient verbal forms, such as iwa-ku, nora-ku, 
ete. At the present time, however, we are considering the 
modern colloquial language of Tokyo, and must base our decisions 
upon that. 

The form of adjectives which corresponds to the present tense 
of verbs ends in -i, and we differentiate here, as in verbs, between 
monotonic and tonie (or accented) adjectives. The stem of 
adjectives can consist of one, two, three or more syllables. If the 
stem of a tonic adjective consists of only one syllable the 
high pitch falls on that syllable, if the stem has two syllables 
the high pitch is on the second, if it has three, the high piteh falls 
on the third. Adjectives consisting of more than three syllables 
are mostly compound adjectives, their tone depending on that of 
their components. Examples of monotonic adjectives are: kurai 
(dark), osoi (late), akai (red), ama-i (sweet), atsu-i (thick), munasi-i 
(vain). Examples of tonie or accented adjectives are: "nai 
(absent, not being), "ko-i (dense), ru‘ka-i (deep), ta” ka-i (high), 
ha"ja-i (quick), a™tsu-i (hot), tada"si-i (right). If we examine 
these forms we discover that the principal difference between the 
stems of adjectives and those of verbs consists in their Jast sound, 
which in the ease of adjectives js always a vowel. This vowel, 
joined to the suffix i, forms a diphthong. The form in <i is a 
“new formation” which has absorbed the two ancient forms in 
“si (predicative) and -ki (attributive). The bare stem of an 
adjective can represent an independent syntagm®? for instance 
firo from firo-i (white) meaning whiteness, but there are very 
few stereotyped words of such formation, the suffixes ‘mi and -sa 
hemng used for that purpose: kanasi-i ( sorrowful) and kanasi-mi 
(sorrow). The stem of an adjective is sometimes used in com- 
pound adjectives as first component, e.g. hosoi (thin) and nanai 
(long) give rise to a new word hosonaga-i (thin and long); waru-i 
(wicked) and mono (thing) form waru-mono (a wicked man): to:i 
(far) and sakaru (to be separated) give to:dzakaru (to be distant). 
Stems of adjectives are like those of verbs ending in a vowel, 
e.g. hadgime-ru (to begin), the stem of Which, hadime, means 
* beginning ™. 


' A Syntagm is a word which we recognize 15 9 constituent of a phrase, 
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The second form which helps to place adjectives in a separate 
morphological category is the adverbial one formed by addition to 
the stem of the suffix -ku. Both forms are ineluded in the 
paradigm of the adjective. Wecall paradigm the “tout ensemble” 
of such forms of a word which follow the same morphological 
principle, and constitute a particular system of word-construction, 
The other forms of adjectives are mostly derived from the ad- 
verbial form. 

The tone of the adverbial form is more or less regular in the 
dialect of Tokyo. Monotonic adjectives remain monotonic and 
the tonic ones which have more than one syllable in their stem, 
transfer the high pitch to the syllable preceding the one that has 
it in the form ending in -i. Adjectives having stems of only one 
syllable do not change their tone: 080-i, oso-ku; atsu-i, atsu-ku 
(we must remember that the first syllable may be low, so that 
a’ tuku’, o'soku’ can be heard, as well as the first variety), "nai, 
"naku; ta”ka-i, “takaku; ha'ja-i, “haja-ku; kita'na-i, ki‘ tana-ku, 
ete. But if the high piteh, when changed in this way, would fall 
on a syllable containing a vowel which may be dropped (as 
uand iare in Japanese, especially after voiceless fricatives and 
affricates), it does not change: r(u)"kai r(u)"kaku (deep), *m' mai 
m'maku (sweet) (but sometimes "m,maku), (i) kai t{(i)"kaku 
(near), 

If the adverbial form is combined with the verb godzaru (a 
polite form of “aru") instead of ending in -ku, it lengthens the 
last vowel of the stem, the tone remaining the same; “take: 
godzaimas (it is high), “atsu:godzaimas (it is hot), oso:godzaimas (it is 
late). In the Western dialects of Japan (so called “ Kwansai’”’) 
this latter form only is used and in that respect they are more 
progressive. The form ending in a long vowel developed, we 
may suppose, by analogy with the form of present tense ending 
ina diphthong, the length of the vowel corresponding with the 
length of a diphthong, 

The form of adjectives which corresponds to the past tense is 
formed by the suffix -katta. Tonic adjectives retain the tone of 
their adverbial form and the monotonic ones lower the syllable 
-tta, as well as the first syllable; “haja-katta, “atskatta, “takakatta, 
but o'soka’ tta, a" kaka’ tta, ku'raka’ tta. 


1 The mark , placed under a consonant indicates th _ 
= syllabic, = that that consonant is 
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NoTe.—m'mai becomes m'maka” tta or "m,makatta, in whicli 
the high pitch falls on the syllabic m. 

The present conditional is formed by the suffix -kereba (which 
is supposed to be an amalgamation of ki and ~areba). Tonic verbs 
have the same tone as in the past tense and monotonic ones lower 
the group -reba: “hajakereba, “atkereba (from atsui), takakereba, 
o'soke" reba, a"kake reba, atskereba (from avtsui), The past con- 
ditional is formed by means of the suffix -kattara. Monotonic 
verbs lower the ending -ttara, while the tonic verbs retain the 
tone of the adverbial form: o'soka’ ttara, ku'raka”, ttara, 
“takakattara, “atskattara, etc. 

The subjunctive (probable future) is formed by the suffix 
“karo: ; its tone seems to be variable, though the tendency is to 
lower the second element of the long vowel and raise the last 
syllable for both tonie and monotonic verbs. 

Adjectives form their gerund by the addition of the suffix 
-kutte. (This latter originates from the combination of the adverbial 
form in -ku, with -atte the gerund of the verb aru The alterna- 
tion of atteljutte, i.e. alju occurs in long words in order to economize 
the effort in articulation. Comp. kudasu-tte instead of kudasatte.) 
In these forms the tone of the adverbial form is preserved for 
tonie verbs and the syllable preceding the suffix -kutte is raised in 
monotonic verbs (-ku ought to be raised too, but u being dropped, 
the suffix is rather ktte than kutte) : ‘firoktte, "takaktte, ku'raktte, 
o’soktte, etc. 

Substantives are derived from adjectives Ly means of the 
suffix -sa and sometimes -mi. The monotonic adjectives do not 
change and the tonic ones retain their adverbial tone: atsa 
(thickness), ososa (from soi, late), "hajasa (speed), r"kasa (depth). 

The negative forms of adjectives are constructed by the same 
suffixes as in the case of verbs, i.e. by different forms of the 
adjective nai, which performs the functions of praesens negativi 
for aru (to be) and means “ not to be”. These suffixes are added 
to the form in -i and not to the stem, therefore they are not so 
amalgamated as to make a new word ; for instance waruku nai 
(not bad), is recognized as two separate words, whereas kairanai 
(I shall not return) can hardly be divided, as kaira- is not a 
syntagm? and the negative kairanai is even differentiated by 
tone from the positive form "kairu. 

' Syntagm is a word which we recognize as a constituent of a phrase. 
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It may be remarked that in forms not combined with the verb 
aru, i.e. in the adjectival paradigm, the monotonic adjectives 
remain practically unaltered and tonic ones transfer their high 
pitch to the preceding syllable. 

The suffix -no, which changes a verb into a substantive 
(Participium Prosubstantivum), likewise transforms an adjective: 
abuino (something hot). The suffix -des, added to substantives in 
order to turn them into verbs (such as hanades “is a flower es 
hanadatta “was a flower”) ought strictly not to be added to 
adjectives, for they have in themselves predicative functions, 
However, -des is to-day more and more employed for adjectives, 
and such phrases as jamaya takaindes (the mountain is high) or 
hejana kuraindes (the room is dark) are often used instead of the 
correct construction: jamana takai, hejana kurai. It is interesting 
to note with respect to guch forms as atsuindes, atsuino, etc., that 
in many instances the difference between the tonic and monotonic 
adjectives disappears and there are many in Tokyo to-day who do 
not recognize such difference. In the Kyoto dialect there is no 
difference at all. 

The foregoing general rules of tone and its variations are 
based on my own observation of the speech of the average 
educated Japanese in Tokyo, amongst whom I made exhaustive 
inquiry regarding the particular examples quoted. In the 
paradigms of the conjugation of verbs and adjectives I have illus- 
trated the pronunciation of Mr. J. Machida, of Tokyo, which 
appeared to me to represent the average. During our work 
together I noticed that he was perfectly conscious of his tone, 
which is rather exceptional with Japanese. 

Tam glad here to have the opportunity of thanking Professor 
Fujioka, of Tokyo, for his valuable advice, and Mr, Ide, of the 
School of Foreign Languages in Tokyo, for his able collaboration. 


Parkapioms of VERnSs 
(For meaning of tone-symbols see page 448.) 


First conj.—jomu (to read), jobu (to call), hanasu (to speak), 


Sudtuku (to continue). 
Second conj.—mirn (to see), kiru (to wear), ta"beru (to eat), akeru 
(to open). 


Stems of present (first conj.).—jom-, job-, hanas-, teudzuk-. 
VOL. II. PART It. 31 
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Stems of preterite (first conj.).— jond-|jond., jond-||jond-, hanaft-, 
Sudzuit-|| tsudzuitf-. 

Stems (second conj.).—mi-, ki-, tabe, ake-. 

Present.—"jomu (I read), jobu, hanasu, tsudzuku, "miru, kiru, 
ta” beru, akeru. 

Preterite—"jonda (I read), jonda (I called), ha‘nafta, tsudzuita, 
"mita, "tabeta, aketa. 

Participle-subst. ( present).—"jomuno (reading), jobuno, ha"nasuno, 
Sudzukuno, "miruno, ta"beruno, akeruno. 

Participle-subst. ( preterite),—" jondano (having read), jondano, 
ha‘naftano, tudzuitano, “mitano, ‘tabetano, aketano. 

Imperative jome (read), jo"be, hanase, tsudzu"ke, “miro, ta bero, 
ake'ro. 

Condit. pres— jomeba (if I read), jo"beda, ha"naseba, tsudzu"keba, 
“mireba, ta"bereba, ake reba. 

Condit. pres. (2).—"jomuto, jobuto, ha" nasuto, tudzukuto, miruto, ete. 

Condit. pret.—‘jondara (if I had read), jondara, ha‘naftara, 
Su'dsuita’ ra, “mitara, "tabetara, a”keta’ ra. 

Condit. futwre.— jomunara (if I shall read), jo"bunara, ha"nasu- 
nara, tu‘ dukuna ‘ra, "mirunara, ta‘be, runara, akerunara (?), 

Subj wnctive.—jo"mo,o, (I may read), jo"bo.o, ha"naso:", tudzuko:, 
mi‘jo, 0, tabejo” 0, akejo:. 

Gerund.—jonde (readin g), jonde, ha‘naste, tudzuite, "mite, “tabete, 
akete. 

Passive—jo" mare”, ru (to be read), jobareru, ha‘nase” ru, 
Gudzukareru, mi‘rare’ ru, taberare’ ra, akerareru. 

Causative.—jo"mase”, ru (to let one read), jobaseru, ha"nasase” ru, 
Gudrukaseru, mi'sase” ru, ta" besase” ru, akesaseru. 

Potential—jo"meru (to be able to read), joberu, ha‘nase” ru, 
tsudzukern. 

Preterite of doubt ( Edwards-pussé renforcé).—" jondakke (I might 
have read), jon" dakke, hanaftakke, tsudzui"takke, “mitakke, 
“tabetakke, ake" takke. 

Progressive.—jonde iru / jonderu (I am readj ng), jonde iru / jonderu, 
ha‘nafte iru / ha’najteru, fSudzuite iru | tudzuiteru, “mite iru / 
‘miteru, kite ira / kitera, “tabete iru | “tabeteru, akete iru / 
aketeru. 
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Perfective—"jonde fimau / “jondimau / “jondau (I shall finish 
reading), jonde fimau / jondyimau / jondyau, ha‘naste fimau / 
ha'nafifimau / ha‘nafifau, tuduite simau / tsudzuiffmau / 
tudzuitfau, “mite fimau / “mittfimau / "mitfau, kite fimau / 
kifimau / kiffau, “tabete fimau / “tabettfimau / “tabetfanu, 
akete fimau / akeffimau / aketfau. 

Perfective preterite,—‘jondimatta / “jongatta (I have finished 
reading), jondgatta, ha‘naffatta, Gudzuiffatta, “mitfatta, 
kifatta, “tabetfatta, akeffatta. 

Subjunct. preterite—‘jondaro: (I should have read), "jonda’ ro:, 
ha‘naftaro:, ‘tsudzuita’ro:, “mitaro:, ki'taro:, “tabetaro:. 
a’ keta* ro:. 

Concessive (1).—"jondemo (even having read), jon" demo, ha‘naftemo, 
tu‘ duite’ mo, “mitemo, ki’temo, ake"temo, “tabetemo. 
Concessive (2)—"jondatte, jondatte, ha'naftatte, "tsudzuita’ tte, 

‘mitatte, ki'tatte, “tabetatte, ake‘ tatte. 

Desiderative.—jomi'ta,i (I want to read), jobitai, hanaf*ta, i, 
tsudzukitai, mi‘ta, i, kitai, tabe"tai, aketai. 

Frequentative.— jondari, jondari, ha‘naftari, tsudzuitari, “mitari, 
kitari, “tabetari, aketari. 





NEGATIVE 

Present neg—jo'manai (I do not read), jobanai, ha‘nasa‘nai, 
Sudzukanai, “minai, kinai, ta"benai, akenai. 

Preter. neg—jo"manakatta (I did not .. .), jo"banaka’ tta, 
ha‘nasa ‘nakatta, ‘tsudzukanaka * tta, ‘minakatta, "kinaka” tta, 

ta" benakatta, “akenaka’ tta. 

Prohibitive—"jomuna (do not read), jo"buna, ha"nasuna, “tsudu- 
kuna, "miruna, ta” beruna, akeru’ na. 

Conditional (1).—jomanakereba / jo"manakerja (if I do not read), 
jo banake ‘reba, ha‘ nasana ‘kereba, tsu' dtukanake ‘reba, “mina- 
kereba, ‘kinake ‘reba, ta” benakereba, a‘ kenake’ reba. 

Conditional (2).—jo"manakattara (if I did not . . .), "jobanaka’- 
_ttara, ha‘nasa’ nakattara, tu'dukana” kattara, “minaka- 
ttara, ki'naka’ ttara, ta” benakattara, ak"enaka’ ttara. 

Conditional (3).—jo" manainara (if I shall not . . .), jo" bana" inara, 
ha‘nasa’ nainara, tsu'dzukana’ inara, “minainara, ki’nainara, 
ta’ benainara, a°kena* inara. 
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Subjunctive neg.—jo"m, mai (] may not read), jo"bumai’, ha‘nasu- 
ma’ i, tu" deukumai”, mi’ ma, i, ki"mai”, ta"bema” i, a"kemai’/ 
akemai. 

Preterite.—jo" manakattaro: (I might not read), jJo"banaka” ttaro:, 
hana‘ sanakattaro:, tu" dvukanaka” ttaro:, “minakattaro:, 
ki'naka’, ttaro:, ta"benakattaro:, a"kenaka” ttaro:. 

Gerund neg—jo"manaide / jo"manaktte / "jomadeuni (not reading), 
jo’ banaide | jo"bana” ktte, ha"nasa’ naide / ha"nasa naktte, 
tsu"drukana” ide / tu'dukana"ktte, "minaide / "minaktte, ki- 
“na, ide / ki'naktte, a’kena’ ide / a"kena"ktte, 

Concessive (1) neg.—jo"manakttemo / jo"manaidemo (even not 
having . . .), jo" bana "kttemo, ha"nasa‘nakttemo, tw" du- 
kana "kttemo, "minakttemo, ki'nakttemo, a’ kena’, kttemo. 

Concessive (2) neg.—jo"manakattatte, Jo'banaka'ttatte, ha"nasa’. 
_nakattatte, bu’ @ukanaka "ttatte, "Mminakattatte, ki naka’. 
ttatte, ta"be nakattatte, a kenaka 'ttatte, 


ANALYTIC Forms 
Forms expressing necessity: Necessive, 


(1) jo"manakifa ikenai / ikay, jo"bana™ kta, “minakfa ikan, 
a"kena 'kifa ikenai (I, you, they, must rend. Read '), or 
(2) jo"manaktjfa naranai / naran | narimasen . . , 
(4) jo"manakerja ikenai /ikan / ikemasen .. . 
(4) jo"manakuffa da"me . . . 
(5) jo" manakutfa i‘ja ... 
Forms expressing prohibition : Prohibitive, 
(1) "jonde wa ikenai (... must not read), mitewa ikenai 
(2) ‘jondsa ikenai | naranai, mitta ikenai . . , 
Forms expressing possibility. jondemo fi / jo"rosi’ i, jon"demo 
“Li, ha'naftemo “ii, tu'd "mo "ii, "mitemo li, ki"temo 
ii, "tabetemo ii, a’kete'mo ii (. . , may read, may not), 
jo"manakuttemo ii (, - » need not read), jo"bana kttemo ii... . 
Forma eEpresatig doubt.— jo, mukao firenai, / firen (perhaps I will 
read), jo"bu_ kamo firenai, . . . ta" berukamo firenai . . , 
"jo, muka fira, ( Why should I not read f) jo"bu_kafira . . , 
"mirukajira . . , jo'mo, :kafira, jo"bo.:kafira . . . tudeu- 
"ko, :kafira, mi’ jo, :kafira . . , tabe' jo, :kafira, 
Denominative verbal form (present fense).— jomundes (jom-u-n-des 
iS reading), jo" bundes, ha" nasundes, tu" deuku 'ndes, “mirundes, 
ki'rundes, ta" berundes, or jo" bunda, "jomunda, ete. 
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Denominative verbal form (past tense).—"jondandes, jon"dandes, 
ha'naftandes, tsu'duita’ndes, "mitandes, ki'tandes, "tabe- 
tandes, a'keta'ndes . .. (. . . was reading, etc.). 

Categorical negative.—"jomja: finai (I do not read at all), “mija: 
finai, "tabe’ ja:finai . . . 

Forms expressing command.—o' jomi’, o'jobi', o"jomi’, jo, o'ake jo 
(used mostly by women and girls), jo"mja:nare, "jonde- 
keGkare (the verbs jayaru and ketkaru, being equiva- 
lent to the auxiliary verbs oru or iru are used only 
by uneducated people and are considered vulgar). "jonde 
kure (read it to me) is an imperative of "jonde kureru, 
which in literal translation means “ give reading” and can 
be called Modus Dutivus, According to the grade of 
courtesy desired towards the person accosted, the Japanese 
ein substitute for kureru, kudasaru (to let down), which, 
being less familiar, implies that the person to whom you 
speak is in a higher position than yourself and could grant 
you something only by “letting it down”; jonde kudasai 
(deign to read it), (Compare “condescend".) aneru (to 
lift up) means quite the opposite, so that ‘jonde oanenasai 
could by no means be translated “read to me”, but it must 
be understood that the action of reading must be performed 
for somebody else who has a high standing, and the phrase 
would rather mean “ Please read to him", showing thereby 
the courtesy towards “him”. The same sense could be 
expressed by means of the verb jaru: "jonde jare, but in a 
familiar way. Polite forms of imperative are also formed 
with the help of the verbs nasar-u (to do) and iraffar-u 
(to be): o'jomi’snasai, ojobinasai . . . “jonde iraffai / 
jonderraffai (Please do read! or Be so kind as to read !). 


PARADIGM OF AINECTIVES 


Monotonic.—kurai (dark), osoi (late), atsui (thick), munasii (vain). 
Tonie.—nai (not, ..), Fr kai (deep), takai (high), tada’ sii 


(right). 
Adverbial form.—tkuraku, osoku, atyku, munafku, “naku, r"kaku, 
“takaku, ta’ dafku. 


Preterite—ku'raka’ tta, o"soka’ tta, ats"katta, mu'najka "tta, 
“nakatta, r'kakatta, “takakatta, ta"dafkatta. 
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Conditional (1 ).—ku'rake reba, osoke reba, a’ tke "reba, mu"nafke”- 
reba, "nakereba, rkakereba, “takakereba, ta" dafkereba. 

Conditional ( *).—ku'raka’ ttara, o"soka"ttara, ab'kattara, mu- 
“nafka 'ttara, "nakattara, F kakattara, "takakattara, ta- 
“dafkattara. 

Gerwnd.— kurakn’, tte, o'soktte, atsktte, mu"nafktte "naktte, 
¥F kaktte, takaktte, ta" dafktte. 

Subjunctive—ka'rakaro”, 9, o’sokaro, 0, ats"ka, ro:, mu'naska’ ro:, 
"nakaro:, Fr kakaro:, "takakaro:, ta'dafka” ro:. 

Substentives—lo' rasa’, o'sosa’, atsusa, munasisa, ——, r'kasa, 
“takasa, ta" dafisa. 

In conclusion, I must not omit to mention a category of words 
which are considered as adjectives by Japanese and some European 
grammarians, as, for example, sidtuka (quietness), baka (foolishn ©85 ), 
kire: (beauty), but which ought to be placed from a morphologies] 
point of view into the class of substantives, notwithstanding their 
attributive functions. The addition of the suffix -des, as in 
hanades, bakades, without introducing the morpheme -n-, as for 
adjectives (e.g. kurai-n-des), proves that these words belong to the 
category of substantives, They cannot be placed (without a 
suffix) before a substantive, as in the case of adjectives (kurai 
heja), but they are connected thereto by means of the suffix na, 
e.g. kire:na ¢to (handsome man). The suffix -na may be considered 
as forming a particular “ attributive ease " for substantives, 


THE FORMS AND NATURE OF THE TRANSITIVE VERB 
IN SHINA (GILGITI DIALECT) 


By Lrevr.-Con. D. L. R. Lormer 


1. The following article has grown out of notes made in 
response to a request from Sir George Grierson for the paradigm 
of a Shina (éin'a) transitive verb with a root ending in a consonant, 
and in reply to a suggestion made by him that the construction 
with the trs. vb. is agential, ie. that the ostensibly active trs. vb. 
is in fact passive, or was originally so. 

I shall first give the paradigm of a typical trs. vb. with such 
notes as appear necessary, and shall then proceed to discuss the 
composition and nature of the trs. vb., and examine whether these 
afford any evidence that the trs. vb. is essentially passive, and 
that the special form of the noun or pronoun used as its subject is, 
in fact, an agent case, 

2. I give the forms of the verb found in Gilgiti Shina, because 
that is the best-known dialect, and the verbal forms are, on the 
whole, not unduly worn down. 


THe Forms anp Nature oF THE Trs. Va. IN SHINA 
(Gineirt DiaLecT) 
[The values of the symbols used in the following are 
approximately as follows :— 


a ain “father”. 

A win“ but", 

e ¢in French “ été", a in Seots “date”. 
£ ein “met”. 

a ein “ water”. 

i ee in “seen” (but not diphthongal). 

I tin“ pin”, 

u oo in “ boot”. 

0 win“ pull”. 


The sign: following a vowel indicates thatit is long.’ <A full- 
stop on the ground-line between two vowels merely indicates a 
hiatus and that the two vowels do not form a diphthong, 

* | understand that the sign : is now used for ‘‘ very long”. Thore are few, 


if any, consistently very long vowels in Shina, and many marked : in this article 
are perhaps scarcely to be described even as “long”. 
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e chin“ church”, 

¢ cerebral sound corresponding to the last. 

j cerebral corresponding to j of “judge”, 

x ch in Scots “loch”, 

i sh in" sheet”. 

é cerebral corresponding to the last. 
The vertical stroke ' before a vowel indicates that the stress 
accent falls on that vowel. ] 


THE TRANSITIVE VERR IN GiILGITE Suna 


Active Voice 


Injin. zam'o:tki, to strike, bent. 


Indic. Fut. 


sing. m. and f, plur. m, and f, 
1. 2'amom 1. zam'o:n 
2. z'ame 2. zam'a:t 
3. z'ame.i, z'amai.i 4. Zam'e:n 
Pres, 
sing, 
ii. f. plur. 
1, z'amomus 2'ammmis 1. zam'o:nes 
2. zam'e:no Zam'e:ni 2. Zam'a:net, -at 
3. Zam'e:n, zam'e:ny zam'icn, zam'i:ni 3. zam'e:non 
Imperf. 
1. z'amum'psus z'amim'tsis 1. zam'o:nesas 
2, zam'e:rso zam'e:si 2, zam'a:sat 
3. zam'e:s, zam'e-sy Zam‘i:s, zam'i:si, 3. zam'e:nrs, 
Zam'i:é Zam'e:nrse 
Pret, 
1. zam'e:gas Zam'e:gis 1. Zam'e:ges 
2. zam'e:ga Zam'e:gye 2. zam'e:get 
3. ZAM'E:gu, zam'e:go zam'e:gi 3. zam'e:gye 
Pres. Per, 
1, zam'e:ganus Zam 'e:gmis I, gam'e:ganrs 
2. zam'e:gano Zam'e:gme 2, Zzam'e:gonet 
4. Zam'e:¢un, Zam 'e:gin, +. Zam'e:gon, 
Zam'e:gunu ZAM 'e:gmi ZAM'e:gane 
Plup. 
l. zam'e:gasus ZAM’ e:gasis I, zam'e:gesas 
2. Zam'e:gaso zam'e:gese 2. 2am'e:gaset 
3, zam'e:gus, ZAM 'é:gis, zam'e:gtsi, 3. Zam'e:gise, 
ZAM 'e:gusu zam'e:gié ZAm'e:g15 
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Imperative. 

2. z'ame 2. gam'a 
Optative, ete. 

3. zam‘o:t 3. zam'o:t 
Participles. 


Pres, zam'o:je 
Poust zam'e:, zam'e:ta 
Infin. 
zam'o:1ki, to strike, the act of striking. 


Agent Nowns, 
1. zam'‘o:tki, zam'o:tk. 
2. gam'e:to, pl. gam'ecdée, 
3. the 3rd pers. sg. and pl. of the future tense are also used. 
z'ame.i, pl. zam'‘e:n, 
or, with the substantival suffix -ek, 
zam'e.ek, pl, zam'e:nek. 
Examplea— 
mas zame bam, I shall be a striker. 
tos zame bai.i. 
ani manw:jé zame:en hang, these men are the strikers, 
zamo:tki anu han, this is the striker. 
tus zamo:1k be.eno, you are a striker, 
zame.i manu:jo, the man who strikes, 


It is often, however, difficult to diagnose the exact force of the 
zamo:tki form owing to its use as an infinitive and as an equivalent 
of, or substitute for, the gerund and gerundive. : 

Thus, with bo:tki, used in its sense of “to be able ", we have 
mas Zamo:tki bamus, I am able to strike; while, mas zamo:tki hanus, 
or, Zamo:konos, means I am to, must, should, ought to, strike; 
similarly, mas zamo:kusus, I had to strike; tus zamo:tki hano, or, 
zamo:kuno, you must, or, ought to, strike, etc, 

This construction is also used impersonally, or passively : 
anu Spo zamo:kun, it is necessary to beat this horse, or, this horse 
ought to be beaten. 

There are certain verbs in which an <- vowel appears in certain 
parts at the end of the base of the verb, 

These are of two classes :-— 


1. Verbs whose root ends in -i, e.g. vi.'o:tki, to throw. 
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2. Verbs with roots ending in a consonant, in which the 4 onl ¥ 
appears in certain forms. 

her'o:tki, to take away, may be given as an example of the 
latter. The following are.the parts in which it varies from verbs 
of the zamo:rki type :— 


2nd plur. fut. h'aret 

2nd plur. pres, h'arenet 

Pret. har'i:gas, etc. 
Perf. hor'i:ganus, ete. 
Plup. hor'i:gasus 
Imperative sg. har 

Past pe. act. hari: 


Verbs of the viozki type (ineluding pl. pio:rki, to drink) are 
similar. Thus: 
vitet, v'i:gas, vi, vi: 
pio-tki, to seize, is an exception : 
pi.'a:t, pi.'e:gas, pi.e, pi.'e: 
Compound Tenses 


Apart from the uses just dealt with, the following compounds 
are to be mentioned, 

Any tense of the indicative fully inflected may be used, 
followed by baii (bai, be, bai), which is apparently the drd sing. 
fut. of bo:tki. This produces a sense of doubt or possibility, ete. 

Thus: mas zamam bai, perhaps I may strike, tsos zama:t bai, etc, 

There is also the following tense :— 

Sing. mas z'ame bai.am Plur. bes z'ame bai.o:n 
tus z'ame bai.i tsos z'ame bai.et 
ro:s z'ame bai.i ris z'ame bai.en 

This also appears to mean, “ possibly I may strike,” “ perhaps 
I shall strike.” I have been unable as yet to ascertain exactly 
how it differs in sense from mas zamam bai.i, etc. 

“T would (strike),” “I would have (struck),” are rendered by 
the future tense followed by the invariable particle stk. 

mas zamom stk, [ would strike, I would have struck. 
ris zame:n stk, they would strike, they would have struck. 

I have omitted to mention that the infin, zamo:tki is capable of 
inflection like an ordinary noun, e.g. locative, zamo:tker (generally 
used in the sense of “ immediately after striking”), abl. zamo:tkejo. 
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With the postposition -sin, meaning “till”, “so long as”,an 
apocopated form of the infin., or it may be an original verbal noun, 
zam'o: is used. 

tus ro zam'o:sin, so long as you beat him, or, till you beat him. 

tus ro ne zamo:sin, so long as you don’t beat him, until you 
beat him. 

This form zamo:- is also probably the base of the pres. part. 
zam'o:j— = zamo: + aje. 

Note,—In the above paradigm, as elsewhere, I have aimed at 
giving only what may be regarded as sound average forms. It is 
searcely practicable, and would only be confusing, to state all the 
permissible variants arising from slight differences in the vowels 
of the inflectional endings. All short unsecented vowels may be 
said to be liable to variation. 

Passive Voice 
Pres, base zam'i:j- 
Past base  ~—s. zam'i:t-, or, zam'i:d- 

The conjugation of the tenses formed from the pres. base is 
identical with that of the active voice of a verb of the hero:zki 


type. 
Indic. Fut. 
sing., m.and f. plur. 
1. zam‘i:jam 1. zam'i:jom 
2. zam'i:je 2. zam'i:jet 
3. zam'i:je.i 3. gam'i:jen 


Pres. zam'‘i:jumos, etc. 
Impf. zam'i:jomousus, etc. 
The conjugation of the tenses formed from the past base is 
identical with that of Neuter Verbs. The variable endings are 
nearly the same as those of the Active Verb. 


Pret. 
™. sing. i plur. 
1. zam'icdus zam'i:dis 1. zam'i:des 
2. zam'i:do zam ide 2. gam'i:det 
3, zam'i:do zam‘i:di 3. zam'i:den 
Perf. zam'i:donos, etc. 
Plup. zam'i:dosos, ete, 
Imperative. 
2. zam'i:j 2, zami:j'a 
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Participles, 
Pres, zamij'o:je 
{<verbal) zamij'i: 
Past /(adject- 1, m, zam'i:to f. zam'i:ti pl. zam'‘i:te 
| ival) 2. yp. Zam'e:go fF. zam'e:gi pl. Zzam'e:ge 
Infinitive, 
Zamij'o:rki. 

The above was given me with the theme <i:a- in the past base, 
The theme -it- js also permissible in this case, and i3, in my 
experience, generally preferred for Passive, as distinguished from 
Neuter, Verbs, 

3. The following general remarks may be made on the forms 
given in the above paradigm :— 

(1) Unstressed vowels are often indistinct and appear to be 
subject to variation, eg. the -om of the Ist sing. fut. is sometimes 
“am, and the terminal vowel of the 3rd sing. fut. appears in many 
forms, 

(2) Long vowels are liable to become diphthongal, except 
those preceding the “€- in the past tenses, which are always, 
I think, simple. 

4. The following particular points cal] for notice :— 

(1) With reference to the parts given of the verb hero:tki, 
Some verbs have the past participle in -i, not -€. In these the long 
vowel of the pret., perf., and plup. tenses is “i, not -€:, There are 
a few partial exceptions, e.g. tho:tki, to do, p-pe. the:, pret, the:gas 
and thizgas; do:tki, to give, p.pe. de:, pret, de:gas and digas; bo:tki, 
to become, P-pe. be:, pret. bitgas. bi:gas, however, is anomalous, 
as it is a trs, form in an intrs. verb, The regular form is 
bolus (bil-), 

A few verbs have alternative forms of the P-pe. in -€ and «i, 
and corresponding alternative forms of the past tenses, e.g. 

dolo:tki, to create, p.pe. dole: and doli:, pret. dole:gas and 
doli:gas. 
mano:tki, to obey, mane: and mMani:, MANE:gas and Mani:gas. 
The verbs which Present this -i- vowel are of two classes :— 
(1) Those which have an inherent -i- which is part of the root, 


(2) Those in which the -i- appears only in the parts mentioned 
above, 


. 
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Examples of the two classes are — 


ehrvo:1ki chrv'i:omos I place 
cehrv'i place thou! 
ehrv'i: having placed 
chrv'i:gas I placed 
gmo:r1ki g'inomus I take 
gin take thou! 
gin'i:, gini having taken 
gin'i:gas I took 


(2) The forms of the 2nd plur. of the fut., pres. and impf. 
tenses have -a:- (zama:t, etc.), only when the stress accent falls on 
that syllable. In verbs in which the accent falls on the preceding 
syllable, this -a:- is replaced by a short variable vowel, a, 9, €. 

(3) The position of the stress accent is of further importance, as 
it usually strengthens and makes definite the vowel on which it 
falls, or else it falls on vowels naturally long, the result being the 
same whichever is the process. I have dealt at some length with 
the stress accent in my article on “Shina Phonetics” in the 
JRAS. of January and April, 1924. I need only mention here 
that the accent normally falls on the final vowel of the p.pe., 
e.g. zam'e:, having struck, while in the 2nd sing. imperv., when of 
the same form, it is generally on the preceding syllable or else 
level. The final vowel in the p.pe. tends to be long, in the imperv. 
it tends to be short. 

(4) In some verbs the 2nd sing. imperv. has no final -e. The 
ending of the 2nd plur. is sometimes Ya, and similarly the trace 
of a -y- sound is sometimes heard before the -a:t of the 2nd 
plur. fut. 

(5) I think there is a difference between the endings of the 
2nd and 3rd pers. sing. of the fut., though it is not very noticeable, 
The 2nd pers. centres on -€; the 3rd pers. is -e.i, -€.i, -ai.i, aici, ete. 
It is probable that the final vowel of the 3rd is longer than that 
of the 2nd. 

(6) Where the alternatives exist, the forms of the 3rd pers. 
sing. and plur. with a final vowel are probably original, but my 
best informant prefers the shorter forms. 

The following will serve as illustrations of the points noted 
under the preceding sub-heads Nos. 2, 3, and 4:— 


‘ff > 
+ . tei ae an 
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2nd plur. 2nd plar. 2nd sing. Ist sing. 
fut. pres. impery. p.pe.” mase, pret. 
wal'o:tki, to bring wal¥'a:t wal'amet wale wal'e: wa'e:gas 
At'o:.1ki, to bring at'a:t at'a:anet ate at'e: at'e:gas 
mar'o:tki, to slay mar’a:t mar‘a:net mare mar'e: mar'e:gas 
¢han'o:tki, to send ¢h'amet ¢h'a:nanet Ghan ¢han'i: éhan'i:gas 
pas'o:tki, to see piasat p'a:danet = pa:é-—Ssoippa'i: pas'i:gas 
lam'o:tki, to seize l'a:mat l'a:manet la:m  lam'‘i: lam'i:gas 


her'o:tki, to take h'eret i h'eronet her = her'i: ~—har'i:gas 
away 

gm'o:1tki, totake  g'inet g inonet gin gini gin'i:gas 

vi'o:tki, to cast v'i.et v'ienet vi vi: viicgas 


The forms of the 2nd plur. imperf. are: wal'a:set, at'a:.aset, 
mar'a:set, ¢h'a:noset, p'a:Soset, l'a:meset, h'oreset, g'inoset, v'i:eset. 

It will be noted that in the above examples where the accent 
falls on the second syllable of the 2nd plur. fut. the final vowel of 

the p.pe. and penultimate vowel of the Ist sing, pret. is -e:, and 
* the 2nd sing. impery. has a final -€; while, where the accent falls 
on the root or first syllable in the 2nd plur. fut., the vowel in the 
p-pe. and pret. is -i, and the 2nd sing. imperv, has no final vowel. 

That this is a general rule is supported by the examination of 
twenty-six other verbs taken at random, eighteen of which are of 
the later-accent type, and the rest of the prior-accent type. 

5. Transitive verbs appear always to be capable of conjugation 
in the passive voice. The forms are obtained by adding to the 
simple verbal base the theme -i:j- for the present tenses, including 
the imperf. and the infin., imperv. and optative; and the theme 
-it- or -id- for the past tenses, The ordinary mood and tense 
endings of the neuter verb are then added to these extended bases. 
These are practically the same as those of the trans, verb except 
in the case of the pret. 

The accent is always on the theme -i:j- or -i:t-, except where 
-ij- is followed by a long vowel, when the accent tends to advance 
ontoit. All passive verbs are therefore of the prior-accent type. 
Thus: 2nd plur. fut. zam'i:jet, imperv. 2nd sing. zam'i:j. 

The passive is not very much used. It is to be noted that in 
form it closely approaches to the commonest type of derivative 
intrans, verb. These have the -i:j- theme in the present base, and 
-i:d- or -i:l: in the past base. 
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for'o:tki to turn (verb trans.) 
fori:j'o:1ki to turn (verb intrans.) 
fer'i:jom I shall turn (intrans.) 
for’ i:dus, for'i:los I turned (intrans.) 


In some verbs the j and d are preceded by another vowel than 
i:. In most original intrans. verbs the past base has the theme 
-t- or -L. 


wai o:tki to come w' atus I came 
‘o:tki to come ‘a:lus I came 
r'o:tki to weep r'o:lus I wept 


6. Before proceeding to attempt to analyse the various parts 
of the trans. verb, it is desirable to call to mind the phenomenon 
on which we particularly desire to obtain light. 

The subject of an active trans. verb, i.e. the actor, whether a 
noun or pronoun, invariably takes a suffix -se, or -se, or in a 
reduced form -s, whatever the mood or tense of the verb. Thus 
the -s suffix occurs with the infin., imperv,, pres. pe., and past pe. 
It is also assumed by the agent, when expressed, accompanying 
the adjectival p.pe. passive. 

The question is, what is the force of this suffix? Is it 
agential, and is the act, trans. verb really passive ? 

7. Excepting the infin. and participles, all tenses of the verb, 
whether trans. or intrans., have endings which vary according to 
the nature of the logical subject of the verb (i.e. the noun or 
pronoun, which in English is the subject). These endings there- 
fore appear to be personal endings agreeing with the subject of 
the verb, 

The endings of the fut., pres., and imperf. indicative and of 
the imperv. and optative, as well as those of the invariable 
participle s, are the same in trans, and intrans, verbs, but in the 
case of intrans, verbs a special theme is inserted between the root 
of the verb and the ending. 

The endings of the pret., perf., and plup. tenses appear to 
consist of two main elements, a theme and a personal ending. 
In the perf. and plup. the personal endings are further imme- 
diately preceded by an -n- and an -s- respectively, In trans. and 


_ intrans, verbs the themes are different, and also in a Jess degree 


the personal endings. 





a4 
H 
j 


Fg EF 
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8. There are two types of personal endings :— 

A. Those oceurring in the fut, indie. (and the pres, subj., 
which is identical in form), 

B. Those occurring in the pres., imperf., and past tenses indic., 
and found in their simple form in the pret., intrans., or passive, 

The A endings are :— 


sing., m, and f, plur., m. and f, 
1. ~vm (-am) 1, -'om 
2. -€ 2. ~'a:t, or, -et 
3. oi (ei, ai, etc.) 3. EN, or, -En 
with these may be mentioned the 
Imperv. 2nd sing. -e 2nd plur. -'a, or, 7a 


and the opt. 3rd sing. and plur, -'o:t, 
The # final endings differ considerably from these, and in the 
sing. have different forms for the masec, and fem, They are :-— 


None kee Shea 
Ll. -os -is 1, -€s, 1 
2. -0 -E 2. -et 
o. -0, <0 “i 3. -En 


(a) In the pres, indic. these endings are added for the lst sing. 
and plur. direct to the Ist sing. and plur. of the fut. For the 
remaining persons they appear to be similarly added to the 
corresponding persons of the fut., but an -n- is inserted between 
the fut, form and the ending. Thus :— 


sing., m. plur. 
1. z'am-vm-vs 1, zam-'o:n-es 
2. ZAM-'€:-n-o 2. zam-'a:-n-et 
3. zam-'e:m (-0) 3, Zam-'e:n-on 


In the 2nd plur. the final -t of the fut, has disappeared, and in 
the Ist and 8rd plur. the final -n. These losses may be due to 
phonetic simplification. 

(b) In the imperf. indie. the same procedure is followed, but 
instead of an -n- an -s- is inserted, preceded by a vowel where the 
fut. form ends in a consonant, 

In the 3rd plur. the final -n of the ending is missing. 

(¢) In the past tenses of trans. verbs a preliminary element of 
“6 is added to a form identical with that of the ppe. This 
vives a base of the form of the 

simple base of the verb + 'g:, or. ‘i: 
e.g. Zam 'e: + g- 
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From this past base are obtained :— 

The pret, by adding endings approximating to the B endings, 
but not identical with them. The most definite difference is the 
substitution of -a for -o in the 2nd sing.m. Less definite, but still 
characteristic, is -as for -vs in the 1st sing.m. The final -n of the 
8rd plur. is also missing. 

The perf. by adding vowel +n + B endings, 

The plup. by adding vowel + s + B endings, 

In both the last cases the final -n of the 3rd plur. is wanting. 
Thus :— 


Root zam-, p.pe, zam'e:, past base gam'e:g- 

— Ist sing. m. pret. zam'e:gas 
Ist sing. m. perf, zam'e:ganus, or, zam'e:gunus 
Ist sing. m, plup, zam'e:gasus, or, zam'e:gusus 


§, These latter forms suggest the following remarks :— 

The B tinal endings are almost identical with the inflectional 
endings of the pres, and past tenses of the verb “to be”, hanus, 
Iam, and asos,or, asulos, I was. 


sing. plur. 
il. E m. ond f, 
1. h'anus h'an-1s 1. h'an-es 
2. h'an-o h'an-e 2. h'an-et 
3. h'an-u h'an-i 3. h'an-e 
han hm han 
hon 


(The -n- appears to be part of the root as the intin. han'o:tki ig 
admitted.) 

The conjugation of asus (and asolos) is similar. 

It seems fair to assume that these are personal endings corre- 
sponding to the person of the subject. They certainly act as if 
they were. 

It then further seems probable that the B endings preceded by 
“D- represent the actual verb hanvs, and those preceded by -s the 
actual verb Asus (asoulus, astl-). This is briefly stated as fact in the 
LS1., vol. viii, pt. ii, ps 163. 

I have already assumed that these endings are added to the 
forms of the future tense to form the pres. and imperf. As far as 


the future is concerned the forms of the 1st pers. sing. and plur. 
¥OL. 1. FART If. aa 


4 rise 
aan 
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make this highly probable, and the vowels preceding -s- in the 
Ist sing. and plur. and 8rd plur. of the imperf. are natural as 
representing the initial a- of asus, which disappears in the other 
persons where it is preceded by a vowel. 

The discrepancies of the disappearance of an nin the Ist sing, 
and Ist and 3rd plur. of the pres., and the loss of the t in the 
2nd plur. are phonetically not unnatural if it is assumed that the 
initial syllable of the hanvs forms has been dropped. But this is 
perhaps unwarranted in view of the retention of the initial vowel 
of the asus forms. The alternative is to assume that in the 
Ist persons, for some reason, only the plain B endings are added, 
viz, -0s, -is, and -es, and that in the 2nd plur. the ending is added 
to the 2nd plur. of the imperv. and not the future. This would 
explain the case of the 2nd plur. imperf.,, where there is no 
apparent phonetic reason for the dropping of the -t, zama:aset for 
zama-toset. There seems to be a tendency to confuse the fut. and 
imperv, forms. For instance, in the verb wai.ouki the form to be 
expected for the 2nd sing. fut., wae, wai.d, appears not to exist, 
and the imperv. form wa is used. ‘There is also usually difficulty 
in getting anyone fo give the fut. forms as distinguished from 
the imperv. 

The absence of the final -n of the B ending in the 3rd plur. 
imperf, will be noted also in the past tenses, and is to be remarked 
in the verbs hanvs and asus themselves, 

10. Returning to the future tense, it is also used, as far as I can 
ascertain, as a pres, subj., and it is not improbable that it was 
originally used as a general, or indefinite, pres., like English 
“Ido” as opposed to “I am doing”. The use of the present as 
an unemphatic future is general in Mn. Persian and Pashtu, 

If the above indentifications of the niand s are admitted, 
the forms of the pres. and imperf, of the Shina verb would 
represent :— 


I do(T) am thou doest (thou) art 
Ido (1) was thou doest (thou) wast 


Il. Proceeding now to thé past tenses, by which here and 
elsewhere I mean the pret., perf., and plup., but not the imperf., 
we find that the last two elements, that is, the -g- and the 
inflectional endings, resemble closely the corresponding tenses of 
the verb “to go"” bojorki, which are as fol lows :— 


—— ee 
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Pret, 
1m, pod f. mee f 
1. gacs gye."s 1. gye:®s 
2. ga: gye 2. gye:*t 
3. go, gaua gyeJ 3. gye:= 
Perf. : 
1. g'a:nos gy'e:*nes 1. gy'e:ones 
2. g'a:no gy'e:*ne 2. gy'e:*net 
3. g'o:n gi:n 3. gy'e:an 
Plup. 
l. g'a:sus gy'e:sis 1. gy'e:"sas 
2. g'a:so gy'e:"se 2. gy'e:*set 
3. gos, go"s gis 3, gy'e:®s 


(There is the usual uncertainty about the subordinate, ie. the 
unstressed, vowels and the distinction between e and e.) 

The vowels in the trans. verb endings are indeed generally 
in a reduced form, and the -y- glide commonly disappears, or is 
lightened, and has been omitted in the paradigm of zamo:rki. 
Thus :— 


gam'e:gAs I went 
zam'e:ganus, or, gunus I have gone 
ZAM'E:gA808, Or, -Tusus I had gone 
ZAM'E:g€8, Or, -Q18 we went 


This, however, is readily accounted for by the removal of the 
stress accent from the part of the verb “to go” to the preceding 
e:ori:. Thus, zam‘e:ganos as against g'a:nus. Moreover, even in 
forms corresponding to zam'e:gunus, where there is only one 
ayllable preceding the -g-, one frequently hears an -a- or -a:- vowel 
due to the shifting forward of the stress accent, e.g. 


dig'a:sus / / d'i:gasus, d'i:gusus Thad given 
and the anomalous intrans. 
big'a:nos / / b'i:ganus, b'i:gunus I have become 


For identification a still stronger argument exists in the 
identity of the ending of the 2nd sing. mase. pret. of the trans, 
verb with that of the same part of the verb “to go”. 

ZAM'e:ga thou didst beat ga: thou wentest 

I know of no other situation in which the normal B ending of 

the 2nd sing. mase. is replaced by -a. 


Py ery 
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Similarly, in the Ist sing. mase. pret. we have always -gas, 
never -gus. 

In the case of ga: it seems probable that the root of the verb 
“to go" is ga- or gaz, and that the -a- absorbs or overpowers a 
following 0, or short -v, but combines with a following -u to form 
-o: or -0:9, while, followed by a palatal, it is variously palatalized, 
Thus :— 


Pret, ‘ 
sing. 1, ga + 0S —» ga‘s 
2. 1m. ga+o —> ga: 
f, gate —+» gye 
dm. ga+a —> go", gan.4 
f. ga+i —> gye.i 
Perf. 


sing. 3. m. ga + un(<— -onu) —+ go:"n 
f. ga+im(<—-mi) -— > gin 
Plup. 
sing. 3. m. ga + us (<— -ASU) = —» go:s, go:%s 

As -mi gives -in, or -in, so -asu probably originally gave -Ws, 
or -us, rather than -os, 

However this may be, it will be acknowledged that the 
endings of the past tenses of trans. verbs differ from the true 
B endings, and are essentially identical with the full forms of the 
corresponding tenses of the verb “to go”, 

12. For the use of the verb “to go” a5 an auxiliary verb, 
there are various examples in other Aryan languages, 

In Hindostani in such compounds as :-— 


baith-jana to sit down 
gir-jana to fall down 
ho-jana to become 


In Hindostani, Pash tu, and Persian, giving the force of the 
Passive :— 


H. wméra-jana 
Pa. wahale éwol | to be struck 
P. gada éodan 


$wol and dodan are etymologically referable to the Avestan 
root éav-, to go, and they still appear in their orivinal meanings in 
Pa. razba, come to me, and P. a:mad o god, coming and going. 

Both from internal evidence and from analogy it seems highly 
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probable that the past tenses of Shina trans. verbs are compounded 
of some part of the principal verb plus a past tense of the verb 
“to go. 

14. [ have already suggested that the part of the principal 
verb so employed is the past pe. active. The form of the p.pe. 
is the verbal root + ¢€:, or it, which invariably bears the stress 
accent. Now this is, in all cases, identical with the portion of the 
past tense of a trans. verb, which precedes the -g- plus inflected 
ending, Where -e:- oceurs in the p.pe. it also appears in the past 
tenses, and where -i:- appears in the one it also appears in the 
other. A few exceptions have been noted in para. 4 (1) above, 
In all cases this vowel bears the stress accent. The similarity is 
exact and identity is probable. 

Assuming then this identity as a fact and the theory of the use 
of the past tenses of the verb ‘to go” as correct, the content of 
the past tenses of trans. verbs may be represented as follows :— 


th'e: ganus 
having done I have gone 

pai'i: gAs 
having seen I went 


What I have called the past pe. is, however, also used, as the 
English pres. pe. is used in phrases such as: “saying this he got 
up.” Again, if we admit the possibility of analogy in the use of 
the verb “to go” in Shina, Pashtu, and Persian, we can regard 
-gA8, -ganus as having come to mean “I became", “ I have become a 
ete.; for in Pashtu the verb éwol (except in composition) is used 
only in the sense of “to become”, and the same is true of the 
Persian éudan, if a few survival phrases are exeluded. 

Jana in composition in Hindustani is probably to be regarded 
as having the same force, while in English we say, “he went lame,” 
“he went silent.” Allowing force to these arguments we should 
then render 

th'e: gas 
as doing I have become 

14. This concludes our examination of the Shina trans, verb 
and the main results may be stated as follows:— 

(1) There is a future tense (probably originally present in 
meaning) which has inflectional endings that agree in number and 
person with the subject, 


ghee at 


a 2 shh 
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(2) The pres. and imperf. terises are formed from the inflected 
parts of the future by adding to them (broadly speaking) the 
pres. and past tenses of the verb “to be”, also inflected to agree 
with the subject in number, person, and gender. 

(3) The pret., perf., and plup. tenses are formed by adding the 
corresponding tenses of the verb “to go” to the past pe. active of 
the principal verb. The past pe. is invariable, but the parts of 
the verb “to go” are inflected to agree with the subject in number, 
person, and gender, 

(4) There is a Passive Voice of which the final inflectional 
endings in the present and past tenses are the same as those found 
in the Active Voice, except in the case of the pret. 

(5) With all parts of the Active Voice the subject or actor 
takes the -s suffix, as also does the agent when stated with the 
adjectival passive pe. (zami:;to). 

15. We may now return to the -se, -s suflix, which is invariably 
found attached to the nominative form of the subject (as we 
understand it) of every trans. verb, 

This -se, -s Sir George Grierson regards as an agential suffix, 
and the words carrying it he therefore regards as being, at least 
by origin, in the agent case and not in the nominative. This 
implies that all parts of a trans, verb are, in their nature, 
essentially passive, “I do this” would be literally “ by me this is 
done”, and so on. No probable origin for this suffix in any Indo- 
European language has, I believe, been suggested, but Sir George 
Grierson draws attention to an -s suffix in Tibetan similarly used 
with the subject of a trans, verb. “In Tibetan,” he says, “the 
verb, which is apparently transitive, is really impersonal. ‘I beat’ 
is really ‘beating is going on by me’, and so on.” 

The question naturally follows, are the Tibetan and Shina -s 
by origin identical, and is the Shina trans. verb like the Tibetan 
impersonal, or is it passive ? 

About the Tibetan -s I can say nothing, as I know no Tibetan 
and have no means here of making good the deficiency, but to 
prove its identity with Shina -s more than similarity of function 
would of course have to be shown. Some probability of borrowing 
by the one language from the other would have to be made out, 
and a borrowing of so important and radical a construction with 
the particle accompanying it would be a very serious affair, quite 
different from the purloining of a mere word. One would expect 
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that the one language had at some time exercised an actual 
domination over the other. If a Tibetan-speaking people 
had been conquered and subjugated by a Shina-speaking people, 
in adopting the Shina language they might have imported 
into it their pet suffix and construction. A modern parallel 
instance may be pointed out in the Shina-speaking Gilgiti 
servant who has learnt Hindustani and says, “hamne karega,” 
I shall do it. 

But as far as I am aware, any such close association in the past 
between the ancestors of the present Shina-speakers and Tibetans 
is unlikely. It seems more probable that the Shina-speakers’ 
ancestors, so far as they were not “Shins”, were Burushaski- 
speakers, This is, however, a matter, as far as I am concerned, of 
mere conjecture, If, however, Tibetan was able to impose its -s 
suffix on Shina, it would surely have presented it with other 
grammatical forms and constructions, or at Jeast with some of its 
vocabulary, Can such traces of Tibetan influence be detected in 
Shina? This question I cannot answer myself, but an affirmative 
answer would surprise me. 

Granted that the -s suffix does denote an oblique case, the 
aygential, is it impossible that it corresponds to the ablative suffix 
of Hind,, -se, or the Skt. genitive suffix, -sya? 

16. Reverting again to the verb, it may be remarked that the 
modern Shina-speaker has certainly no feeling that his trans. verb 
is either impersonal or passive; mas ro zame:gas, “I struck him,” 
is just as straightforward to him as the English words are to us. 
The verb in all its variable parts agrees with the subject, i.e. the 
actor, and the object (when expressed) is to all appearance in the 
accusative case, which in Shina is not differentiated from the 
nominative. 

17. In the other languages possessing a passive construction of 
the trans. verb, such as Hindustani and Pashtu, the use of that 
construction is limited to the past tenses, and it is more or less 
obviously felt to be definitely passive. 

(2) Thus in Pashtu the actor is put in an oblique ease, the form 
which it assumes when accompanied by @ pre- or post-position, 
while the object of the action is in the nominative and the verb 
agrees with it in number, person, and gender, 

ma kshadza wahale da 
(by) me the woman beaten is (3rd sing. fem.) 


: ef: 
alee ai _ 


ra 
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Similarly in Hind, 
maine ‘aurat mari hai 
by me & Woman beaten (sing, fem.) is 


the meaning in both cases being, “I have beaten the (a) woman.” 

(6) In the Gabri dialect of Modern Persian, where an 
apparently similar construction is found with trans, verbs, the 
verb is uninflected, the actor is in the nominative form, but is 
accompanied by a special pronominal supplement of the same 
number and persow, which has presumably agential force, and the 
object is in its simple form, which is presumably the nominative. 
The nominative subject may be omitted, leaving only the pronominal 
supplement. Occasionally the object is accompanied by the aceus. 
suffix (ra:) as in ordinary Persian, which seems to show a weaken- 
ing in the appreciation of the passive nature of the construction. 
The case seems to be nearly analogous to that of Hind. when the 
aceus. suffix -ko is added to the object and the verb remains 
invariable in the mase. sing, form. 

(c) In ordinary Mn. Pers, the construction with past tenses of 
trans. verbs is active: subject in nominative, verb agreeing with 
subject, object in accus., but it seems to have originated in a 
passive construction represented by Old Pers. ima tya mana kartam, 
thia (ta) that of me the thing done (sing. neut.), ie. this is what 
I did, 


Mn. Pers. man u: ka:r ra: kardam 
I that business (nee. suff.) I did 


Tt is a coincidence that the Mn, Pers. nom, man has developed 
out of the O, Pers, gen. mana. 

If the Shina construction is in origin passive, it would find a 
close parallel in Mn. Pers, 

18. So far we have been considering languages which are of 
the same family (Aryan) as Shina, but which are not associated 
with it geographical ly, and are not likely to have had any direct 
influence on it in historical times. A search for analogies among 
the less known tongues with which Shina has probably for long 
~ been in actual contact might be entered on with greater hopes, 

The immediate linguistic neighbours of Shina are : on the west, 
Khowar (Chitrali); on the north, Burushaski, and in a lesser 
degree Wakhi; on the east, Kashmiri; and on the south, the 
Pashtu of Swat, 
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Pashtu we have already considered, and all that it is necessary 
to add here is that it has provided a considerable element in the 
vocabulary of the Chilas dialect of Shina, but not in that of its 
other dialects. 

19. Khowédr, an independent item in the same linguistic group 
as Shina, differs from it considerably in its treatment of trans. 
verbs, 

The subject, or actor, is always in the nominative and there is 
no suffix corresponding to the Shina -se; the object is in the 
accus,; and the past tenses of trans. verbs appear to be formed 
by attaching various parts of the verb “to be” to the past pe. of 
the principal verb, e.g., 


po:sik to see p.pe. posi having been 
asu:m Tam asistam, asitam I was 
posistam, po:sitam, po:étam I saw 
po:4i asum I have seen 
po:4i asistam (asitam) I had seen 
awa horo po:di asticm 

I him havingseen am = Ihave seen him 
hes ma po:éi assur 

he me having seen is = he has seen me 


20, Wakhi. Direct contact between Shina and Wakhi, a 
Ghalcha language, scarcely exists at present, and has probably 
been even less inthe past. Wakhi immigration into Upper Hunza 
(the Chapursan Valley and Gujal) and Upper Ishkoman is of 
recent date, I believe, and only in the latter case are Shina and 
Wakhi speakers living in contiguity. Burushaski and Warchikwar 
(Burushaski of Yasin) speakers have sat astride the main routes 
to Wakhan through Hunza and Yasin probably since before the 
advent of the Shins or of the Shina language into Gilgit, 

Wakhi, whether or not it has had any influence on Shina, 
possesses a construction with the past tenses of trans. verbs which 
though not passive suggests that it may possibly once have been 
so, The verb has a constant form for the pret., perf., and plup. 
respectively; the actor-subject is in the nominative form of the 
noun or pron.; the object is in the accus.; and there are floating 
pronominal particles which vary with the person of the subject. 
These particles may be suffixed either to the verb or the subject, 
or may be interjected elsewhere in the sentence. Thecase may be 
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akin to that of Gabri Persian when the latter puts the object in 
the aceus., but the personal particles: have greater freedom of 
position and they are used not only with trans. but also with 
intrans, verbs, ‘They, or forms very like them, appear also to act 
as parts of the verb “to be". Shaw seems correct in-saying that 
the Wakhi trans. verb “cannot be considered an impersonal verb 
with an instrumental case as in Hind. past tenses", and the 
evidence is against an agential origin of these particles, 

The above remarks are based on R, B. Shaw's article “ On the 
Ghalchah Languages" (JASB., vol. xlv, pt. i, No. 2, 1876), 
supported by my own personal observation, 

The phenomena described appear to be common to other 
Ghaleha languages, 

21. Kashmiri is, like Shina,a Dard language. At the present 
day it has little or no influence on the Gilgiti dialect of Shina, It 
has the passive construction with the past tenses of trans. verbs 
following the same rules as Hindustani. (See Linguistic Survey 
of India, vol, viii, pt. ii, p. 290.) 

22. OF the languages which we proposed to examine we have 
now only Burushaski left to deal with. ‘This language is not 
Indo-European, and its affinities are still a matter of uncertainty. 

It is generally assumed to be the original language of the 
Gilgit area, or at least more original than an y other language now 
existing there. his hypothesis would seem to be supported by 
its geographical situation in the remoter and less accessible parts 
of the Agency—the side valleys of Hunza and ¥asin, It may be 
supposed that the speakers of the language have at some time 
been pushed out of the lower regions by Shina-speaking invaders, 
or else that their language has been silenced and superseded there 
by Shina, 

The voeabularies of the two languages share a good many 
words which are not apparently of Sanskritic origin, and are 
probably true Burushaski. In morphology, Burushaski stands 
quite by itself, but in manner of speech it shares some general 
features with the Dard languages, Shina and Khowar—for instance, 
the repetition of a final verb in the form of a participle at the 
commencement of the following sentence, and the use of the p.pe. 
of the verb “to say” at the end of the record of a speech or 
thought, with the effect of closing marks of quotation, 

It is remarkable that in the matter of trans, verbs Burushaski 
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bears a considerable resemblance to Shina, The subject appears 
in an extended form, but the verb agrees with it, and the object is 
in an uninflected form which may be either the nominative or 
accusative, but is presumably the latter. 

It is to be noted, however, that Burushaski has not the -s 
suffix of Shina, and that the extended form of the subject appears 
in general only when the verb isin a past tense. As in Shina the 
impf. is associated with the present and not with the past tenses, 
and the simple form of the subject is employed with it. At least 
one verb, however, generally takes the subject in the extended 
form in all cases. This is henas, to know. I suspect that the 
use of the extended form is optional in all cases. 

In Burushaski the extension of the subject takes the form of a 
suffixed -e, or, 9. This gives the form of the general oblique, or 
formative case, ie, the form of the genitive and that to which 
case or postpositional suffixes are added. 

In the case of the Ist personal pronoun sing. the form is ja, 
which is also the genitive or formative, the nom. and accus, being 
je. It will be recalled that in Pashtu the case in which the actor 
appears with the past tenses of trans. verbs is also the formative. 
In Shina the suspected agential forms are composed of . the 
nominative plus the -s suffix, 

As in Shina so in Burushaski there is nothing in the behaviour 
of the past (or present) tenses of trans. verbs to suggest that they 
have a passive meaning. 

23. Returning now to Shina it may be remarked that, if the 
analysis of the past tenses of trans, verbs is accepted, it does not 
render it impossible that these tenses are essentially passive and the 
subject in the agential case. What for convenience I have called 
the p.pe. active might really be passive, and the appended part of 
the verb “to go” would still, according to Shina practice, avree 
with the actor in number and person, and where admissible, in 
gender. If these p.pe.’s were passive they would be verbal and 
impersonal, and not adjectival like the zami:to forms. 

Where these apparently active p.pe.’s are used independently, 
followed by an intrans. verb, the subject is given in the extended 
form preceding the pe., and the intrans. verb follows agrecing 
with it. Thus :— 

mas ade the: gas I thus saying went away 
ro:s ade the: beto he thus saying sat down 
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res ade the: nikha:ti she thus saying came out 
(tho:tki ineans to “say” as well as to “do”), 


On these lines it would not be impossible to regard mas 
zame-gas as signifying: by me_ striking-having-been-done I 
became, i.e. I struck. But in this case how does the object stand ? 
mas To Zame:gas. zame: would have to be regarded as personal : 
“he having been beaten by me I became,” which, to say the least, 
is a complicated form of expression for “I beat him”, 

The remaining tenses, viz. the present and imperfect, and 
probably also the imperative and optative, go back to the future, 
and the future, in the absence of any argument to the contrary, 
must be regarded as a simple tense formed of the root of.the verb 
plus pronominal suffixes, these suffixes agreeing in number and 
person with the subject, ie. the actor. There are no grounds for 
suspecting in it the presence of a passive participle. 

24. Two more characteristics of Shina demand notice before 
we proceed to sum up the case of the nature of the Shina 
trans. verb. 

The first of these is that there is no distinctive form for the 
accusative in Shina of either nouns or pronouns, The form, 
therefore, of the direct object of a trans. verb is the same as the 
nominative ; this makes possible the supposition that there is, or 
originally was, no accusative case. Burushaski is in the same 
position. In the other languages to which we have referred there 
are distinct forms for the accusative at least of some of the 
pronouns, These forms are used for the object of a trans. verb 
when the construction is active; the nominative is used when the 
construction is passive. The total absence of special accusative 
forms in Shina and Burushaski favours the possibility of there 
having originally been no such thing as the object of a trans, verb 
and therefore no such thing as an act. trans. verb in these 
languages, 

25. The second point deserving note is the use of the 3rd pers. 
forms of the pret. tense of verbs as quasi adjectives. This is 
common in the case of intrans, verbs, where it may have arisen 
from the idiom which acts as a substitute for the relative 
pronoun, 


bala wato manu:jo ne.i watun 
the yesterday-come man has come again. 
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bala wato o: manu:jo ne.i watun 
- yesterday he came, that man has come again. 

Very probably the two idioms are identical, The same use 
occurs with trans. verbs. 

Abpo wale:gu manujo go:n 
horse he brought man has gone 
i.e, the man who brought the horse has gone. 

In this example the use is on all fours with that in the 
preceding examples of intrans. verbs. The man remains the 
subject of the verb, which has transitive force. 

But there is a totally different idiom in which the same part 
of the verb is used to all intents and purposes as a passive 
participle. 

The following was taken down to dictation in the ordinary 
course of narrative :— 

rucyes ko manu:jo hari:gye to “ha ha" tho:je hari:go 0: manu:je.i 

no:m de: “bes hari:gyes” the: harenon 

When witches carry (lit. carried) off a man, erying “ha ha” 

and mentioning the name of the carried-off man, and 
saying “we have carried him off”, they bear him away. 


Here hori:go is clearly a pass. pe. agreeing with manu:jo, understood, 
ruyes does not stand to it in the relation either of subject or 
agent. 

I have since obtained other examples of this usage, but it is 
rare in my experience, the p.pe. passive being used, or thie finite 
verb: 

hari:to manu:jo fatu muso 
the carried-off nan subsequently died. 
ris hari:gye 0: manu:jo fatu mu:o 
they carried (him) off, that man subsequently died. 


I do not think this heri:go could be used with a pronoun of 
the Ist or 2nd person, 
The hari:go forms are inflected for gender and number: 


Mare.ge Manu:je slain men 
chini:ge po:ne = chi:di po:ne broken roads 


26. Taking into consideration all the facts and appearances 
which we-have been examining, it appears to me that our 
conclusions must remain indetinite, 


hk ad nf 
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(1) The trans. verb active at the present day contains and 
conveys no sense of the passive, 

(2) The past tenses'(pret., perf., and plup.) of trans, verbs act, 
may originally have been passive. The analogy of other Aryan 
languages, and, in particular, of other languages of the Dard 
group, makes this probable; and this would supply a raison d’élre 
for the -s suffix, 

In the same sense the lack of a form for the accusative ease 
and the occasional use of the forms of the 3rd pers. pret. act. as an 
adjectival passive participle may be of significance. 

(3) There is no analogy that I know of for the future and 
present tenses being passive. It could only be assuined that, when 
the consciousness of the passive in the past tenses had been lost, 
the use of the still surviving -s suffix having become associated 
with the trans. verb, was iliogically extended to the subjects of all 
parts of trans. verbs. The parallel case of Gilgit—Hindustani, 
hamne karega, I shall do, has already been quoted, 

(4) The fact that with the adjectival pass. pe. (Zami:to) the agent, 
when expressed, is given the -s suffix, would prove the agential 
nature of the -s suffix, if logical analogy, which we have 
postulated to account for its use with the future and other tenses, 
could be ruled out. But we cannot have it both ways. 


Exam ple— 
mAs Zami:to manu:jo the man beaten by me 


(5) The -s suffix itself remains unexplained, unless grounds for 
identifying it with the Tibetan -s can be adduced, or, which seems 
less unlikely, it can be referred to the Skr. gen. ending -sya, 

For the development of an agential meaning in the genitive 
we have noted the case of Old Pers. mana, which again, as it 
happens, has provided the nom, man = I, in standard Mn. Pers. 

The forms in-se could not, however, have been derived directly 
from forms in -sya (or the equivalent), as -se appears to be added 
to the Shina nom. form, e.g. : | 


nom. -8 form. gen. ‘formative, 
sg. manujo 9 = manu:jus = manujei = manu‘je- man 
pl.  manu:jé = manu:jes = manu:jo manu;ju- men 
sy. mm. To ro:s re:se.i TE:SE- he 


fre res Te:se.1 Tecse: | she 
pl. ri ris rine.i rinu- they 
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The attachment to the nominative favours a comparatively 
late introduction of the suffix, and this in turn favours, rather 
than otherwise, its somewhat unintelligent introduction from a 
foreign source, 

GILGIT. 

28th December, 1923. 

Postscript.—Since writing the above I have received a further 
communication from Sir George Grierson regarding matters dealt 
with in this article, from which I gather the following :— 

1. He agrees with the identification of hanus and asus in 
the present and perfect and in the impf. and plup. respectively, 
as already stated in para. 9 above. 

2. These verbs, owing to their capacity for inflection for 
gender, he considers must be participial in origin. 

3. He does not favour the verb “to go” theory for the past 
tenses, ‘considering it more probable that the -g- is derived from 
an original -ka suffix, and that the form is a past pe. “The -g 
past pe. is common in Dardic."" The form Zame:g- would, 
therefore, be by origin a past pe. (passive 7), and the terminations, 
I presume, my “ B endings” for the pret., and the hanos and asus 
endings for the perf. and plup. The analogy of other Dard 
languages must be of great weight, and the use of the zame:go 
forms as a past pe. passive is a strong argument, unless these 
forms are really distinct from the 3rd persons of the pret. ; but an 
explanation is still required of the -ga of the 2nd sc. mase. pret., 
and the other similarities to the verb “to go”. 

4. Sir George also suggests as probable that the suffix -s¢ is 
in origin the same as Skr -sya, “which as in Tirahi has become a 
general oblique case, and then has become allotted to the Transi- 
tive Nominative (my term for the forms with the -8 suflix—_D. I.) 
under Tibetan (or ? Burushaski) influence.” 

The point now occurs to me that in the Shina pronouns 
the gen. sg. ending is -se, se.i, sei, etc,, which may be a survival 
of the -sya in its original function, 

ko who? gen, ke:se, ete, ef. Skr, kas, gen. kasya 
o that gen. ewe ef. ? Skr. asya 

ro that gen. reise 

anu this gen, anose 

The -se would thus occur in two strata, one older and one 
younger, represented by the pen, kee and the agential ko:se, ko:s. 
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li Sir George would allow himself to be sufficient] y provoked 
by my fallacies or ignorance to give the interested public an 
authoritative statement of his views based on his unrivalled 
knowledge and experience, or if any philological expert would 
take up the challenge, this article would have served a very 
useful purpose, 

GILGIr. 

#th February, 1994. 

Postscript No. 2.—1. The kind interest of friends threatens to 
make it impossible to bring this unhappy article to a final conclusion, 
Since it went to the press I have had some correspondence with 
Dr. Grahame Bailey on the phonetic aspects of Shina, and I must 
crave indulgence for a second postscript, 

2. I have first to say that at Dr. Grahame Bailey's request I have 
paid special attention to the differentiation of cerebrals and non- 
cerebrals, and aspirates and non-aspirates, and the forms now given 
in this article represent my final, or at least latest, information and 
Views regarding the various words contained in it. 

3. I have already added a note above drawing attention to my 
misuse of the symbol ; to represent long” instead of “ very long”. 
Further, in many cases where I have thus marked a vowel as “long”, 
the longness is little more than the inevitable (?) lengthening produced 
by the incidence of the stress accent; it would have been sufficient 
to mark the stress accent and omit any “long” mark, All stressed 
syllables are, I think, more or Jess lengthened, whether marked so 
or not. 

Stress and length are also, I think, liable to be affected by ex- ” 
traneous circumstances. 

This explanation may be taken to absolve me from asking the 
unfortunate printers to alter all the length marks. 

4. Dr. Grahame Bailey pointed to inconsistencies in the phonetic 
representations of some words; most of his criticisms I had already 
anticipated by alterations of my own. 

Two points remain to be noticed, my use of 

aiiand awu 
e.g. in baii and gau.u. 

These are meant to represent vowel. sounds equivalent to the 

English 
by-+-ee and dhow-++-o0 (the last syllables being short) 
as should pronounce them. How they should be correctly represented 
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in I.P.A. symbols, frankly, I do not know. I accordingly let them 
stand with this ambiguous explanation—for what it is worth, 
Perhaps bei would be the nearest thing to what I mean by baii. 
4, As regards the few Urdu words quoted, I gather that Dr. Grahame 
Bailey would render them : 
bethjana and 
mine orat mari fie 
My version was written without regard to phonetics, as Urdu is 
commonly written in India. 


Rama, ASTOR. 
5th Augual, 1994. 


It is to be noted that in this article sounds in the production of 
which the tip of the tongue is drawn back, even slightly, behind the 
teeth-ridge are reckoned cerebrals. This is in accordance with the 
definition which I believe has been adopted by Dr. Grahame Bailey 
and the modern school of Phoneticians, and includes what elsewhere 
I have divided into two categories, viz: 

Cerebrals and 
Post-Alveolars. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON INTONATION RESEARCH 
By O. GrerpMax 
ieee is scarcely anything in language so meagrely dealt with 
by scholars as musical accent. That is particularly the case 
with such languages as have no so-called etymological tones; but 
musical accent in “ tone languages ” has also been most inadequately 
examined. The reason for this is of course that the student considers 
himself incapable of clearing up this side of the language he is examin- 
ing. That it is, however, possible to penetrate very deep into the tone 
systems of a language without having a sharp ear for music (in the 
usual sense of the words) is shown in K. E. Laman’s The Musical 
Accent or Intonation in the K. ongo Language.’ This work is undoubtedly 
& most important attempt to disentangle the musical accents of a 
tone language, and deserves to be studied by all those who have an 
interest in such things, not only by Africanists. I do not propose here 
to give a regular review of it, but as I suppose most readers of this 
Bulletin do not know Laman’s book, I will give a short summary of its 
contents, « 

After a preface and some introductory remarks, the author first 
briefly describes dynamic accent, quantity, and the pronunciation of 
vowels and consonants, in the Kongo language. Then (pp. 7-13) he 
enters upon his discussion of musical accent; speaks of intervals, 
intonation, tone of yoice (key) and gradations of pitch; and gives a 
“ graphic scheme of the pitch ”, phonetic symbols for it, and rules for 
their use. On pp. 13-16 he illustrates some important word accents, 
marking the stress, the quantity, and the pitch of the syllables by 
strokes of different thickness and length at different heights. Pages 
1-29 are occupied by a musical notation for the streas, length, and 
intonation of words and word-formations in the Kongo dialect Kingoyi. 
Pages 31-3 deal with syllabic pitch, word-pitch, ground-pitch, influenced 
pitch, falling pitch, rising pitch, and two sorts of pitch that he calls 
acute and grave; pp. 34-8, with stress and pitch; pp. 39-41, with 
quantity and pitch; pp. 41-3, with the pitch and the quality of the 
sounds, On. p. 45 begins a treatment of the character and rules of 
pitch in isolated stems and derivatives ; high pitch, low>high, semi- 
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high>high, acute and semi-acute, semi-high, semi-low or low>semi- 
high, semi-low, grave and semi-grave, high or semi-high>semi-low, 
low, high>semi-high>low, very low pitch. Pages 87-104 give an 
account of the character of and the rules for pitch in genitives and 
adjectives, in prepositions, in tense and mood, in pronouns, in questions: 
pages 109-22, of pitch in verb- and noun-formation. The book ends 
with eight tables of notes, Tepresenting, most of them, musical word- 
accents in different Kongo languages and dialects, one the tones used 
by two women quarrelling about some pigs, one a little song, and one 
the tones employed by a person mocking birds, ete, 

The reviews I have seen of Laman’s work show that others have 
found, as I have, that it is a very important book, To expatiate on 
its merits is unnecessary. They are evident. Of course, it also has 
its deficiencies. With material so difficult to manage, that is almost 
as it should be. In the following pages I shall dwell upon some 
deficiencies that other readers of the book cannot discover, for reasons 
mentioned below. But I shall also touch upon some others. 

One is that the author has not given us any examples of the into- 
nation of small every-day phrases and similar speech, proverbs for 
instance, and a comparison between the intonation of the words in 
these phrases and that of the same words in an isolated position, The 
little song and the mocking of the birds are interesting, but it would 
have been more valuable in a book like this to have had simple 
sentences.instead. Certainly there is one example of connected speech, 
the quarrel between the two negro women, but it was too animated 
to turn out quite well from a phonetic point of view. 

That he has no accurate ear for music, Laman confesses (p, 1), 
Conscious of that imperfection, he has made himself, and caused to 
be made by others, Phonograph records of the musical accents in 
many of the Kongo languages and dialects he has examined. The 
intonation of the recorded words has been determined by ear and 
transcribed in musical notation by Dr. Heinitz at the phonetical 
laboratory at Hamburg. These transcriptions, indicating the intona- 
tion, quantity and main stress of the words, Laman has printed in his 
book. It is, however, not on these phonograph records and Heinitz’ 
transcription of them that he has based his rules for the different 
Accents. The present writer, at whose disposal the phonograph records 
have been placed, can attest that these rules, and consequently also 
the results of the author's researches, must have been arrived at in 
outline before the records were taken, The grouping of the words on 
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the cylinders, among other things, provesthat. Dr, Heinitz’ transerip- 
tions have been of great use to Laman in so far as they have given 
him information of the exact tones that—according to Heinitz—were 
used by those who spoke the words into the apparatus, which, of 
course, has made it easier for Laman to write his book, giving him, as 
it were, a handy alphabet. But, in my opinion, the author has not 
only benefited by these transcriptions ; it seems to me that he has 
paid too much regard to them, They have so to speak spirited him 
into the mountain, and he has not always found his way out again. 

One and the same word is in general recorded on the eylinders only 
once ; a few words, however, are met with a little oftener, in different 
surroundings : paka —to cut up, baka =to catch, kanga =to roast, 
kanga =to bind. These words Heinitz transcribes as follows ; 1 

pakd (D-D), pdéka (D-D), pika (C sharp>D-D), ? pika (B>C 
sharp-C), pdke (BE sharp-C), pita (D-D) ; 

bika (D-B), béka (D-B flat), bike (E-C); 

kinga = to roast (D>E-C), Kinga (C sharp>D-B), kinga (E=F 
sharp—C sharp) ; 

kingd = to bind (D-E), kdnga (C-D), kdnga (C-D), Kdnga (C sharp 
>D-E). 

The accentuation of each word is, 48 We see, somewhat different 
almost every time. The reason for this may be that Heinitz has 
understood the same impression differently in different surroundings, 
or that the speaker has not always used the correct pronunciation, or 
that the different intonations represent pronunciations that were all 
familiar to him and equally correct. In the tables of notes Laman has 
only printed the following, given by Heinitz : 

hika (E-C). 

kdnga = to roast (D>E-C), 

pakdé (D-D) or paika (C sharp>D-—D). 

kaingd = to bind (C-D) and kingd (D-E) or kinga (C sharp>D-E), 

Why has he left out the rest? Has Heinitz made mistakes, or the 
speaker? On one cylinder baka is followed by bakulu, wabaku ; but 
Laman does not print the form béka (D-B flat) that Heinitz gives here. 
Almost the same intonation, béka (D-B), is given in another place by 
Heinitz, But Laman prints bike (E-C), Why? It looks as though 
he had decided for baka (E-C), because baka with this intonation 


* Instead of his musical notes I have made use of the corresponding letters, and 
write, for instance : paid (C sharp > D-D), which means that the first a is long, that 
the second syllable has the strongest streas, that the pitch risea from C sharp to D in 
the first syllable, and that the second is Pronounced on D, ; 
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occurs once among some ten other verbs which were intoned in the 
fame way. If this is his reason, the objection can be made that, as 
these words evidently belong to the same type of intonation, they will 
very easily be intoned without variation, in precisely the same way, 
when, as here, they are spoken or sung in a line one after the other, 
From a pedagogical point of view, it was perhaps convenient to 
leave out the other varieties given by Heinitz, but scientifically it 
would have been of great interest to have these examples and many 
more of the same word in different surroundings, and a discussion of 
the different intonations they would probably have indicated, in order 
to get a view of their sphere of latitude. As most words are recorded 
only once, and the groups of words are very often spoken not truly 
in isolation, but rhythmically, it also seems to me as though the author 
would have done better if he had employed Heinitz’ transcriptions 


the moment when the words were recorded. 

In the preface the author tells us that out in the Kongo he made use 
of special terms, such as “ nzambi-pitch ”, “nkanda-pitch ”, etc., as 
a key to words with the same intonation. I think he would have done 
well to describe the accent of these key-words closely from as many 
phonetic points of view as possible, just as he heard them with his 
inaccurate ear for music, | 4m convinced that he would have given 
us much very valuable information that we have now failed to get, to 


On p. x Laman says: “In studying the pitch and comparing the 
musical notation we must remember that the musical system is not 
intended for singing the words but to give a good notion of the musical 
accent and its pronunciation.” But the words whose notation is 
given on pp. 17-29 (not the others in the book) were spoken into the 
Phonograph not with a speaking but with a singing voice, so far as I, 
and other persons whom I have asked to listen to the records, could 
hear, It may therefore he questioned if this material, to which Laman 
pays particular regard, is as valuable for an analysis of the musical 
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accents in a spoken language as the other material. I for my part do : 3 
not think that this fact has seriously affected Laman’s results as far mae 
as pure pitch is concerned, but of course he ought to have mentioned - i 
this circumstance. Probably he did not notice it himself, just as we 3 
commonly do not notice that we very often use a speaking voice instead 

of a singing voice when we have lost the thread of a song and repeat Ws 
it from the beginning in order to pick it up. To make clear what I mean Fi) 
by singing with a speaking voice, I may add that many children (whether aie 
it is only those with an inaccurate ear for music I do not know) have - 

4 great inclination to sing with a speaking voice. The pitches of the 
syllables may be quite right, but it does not follow that the perfor- 
mance is real singing. The organs of speech—those which are above 
the vocal chords, and no doubt the vocal chords too—work differently 
in the two cases, so that the acoustical result, the tone-complex of a 
vowel for instance, gives the effect of something somehow unhar- 
monious in speaking and in singing with a speaking voice, and of 





something harmonious in singing. It also seems obvious to me that : 
the way in which the organs work in speaking favours the tones that : 
intensify the vowel character, whereas in singing tones are favoured - ; 


which make the tone-complex as a whole more sonorous, but diminish 
the vowel characteristics. That the use of a singing voice alters the 
phonemes used in ordinary speech is certain, but to what extent it 
may have affected the Kingoyi musical accents mentioned it is of 
course impossible to say, as we have not the same words pronounced - 
with a speaking voice. If, however, we presume that the musical 
accent is more than the purely musical element—pitch—then it can 


hardly have escaped being affected in these words as they are now my. 
pronounced, . : 

Laman talks much about an accent that he calls “acute” and ! 
another which he names “grave”. As the Swedish and Norwegian 3 


languages distinguish between two accents with the same name, for oe 
instance in the words dnden=the wild duck (acute) and dnden=the k 
ghost (grave), or biiren=the cage and biiren=carried (participle), I , 
have, a$ a Swede, been particularly interested in the acute and gtave . 
Kongo accents. On p. 32 ff. the author says of them: “ They have a A 
special character both as to their pronunciation and their influence ota 
upon the pitch-rules, and have therefore been given special signs so : a" 
as to be more easily recognized ” [d—=acute, a-=grave]. What then is 3 
the phonetic difference between them? Laman (l.c.) writes: “ The | ; 
acute pitch in primitive words is a high root-pitch with a rising 
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character both as to its tone and its Stress."" Heinitz describes some 
of the acute accents as rising, e.g. Nzambi = God. Many others, how- 
ever, are given by him without a rising tone, and of them Laman him- 
self says (p. 63) that they have “ level root-pitch ”. Since it must be 
added to this that in inflexion the acute may appear with a falling root- 
pitch, e.g. wa Nzambi — of the God, it is difficult to see what are the 
tone characteristics of the acute. That the tone begins high cannot 
be the deciding factor, for that characterizes other “tones” also in 
the Kongo languages, among others the grave according to Laman. 
What then of the stress? On pp. 13 ff. the author has tried, as I have 
already mentioned, to illustrate the pitch, stress and quantity of 
some important “ accents ” by strokes of different thickness and 
length at different heights. Among the examples are words with the 
acute accent. But I cannot see any difference in stress between them 
and words without the acute illustrated there. 

It is no easier to find what characterizes the Kongo grave pho- 
netically. And here a very remarkable thing must be mentioned. 
On p. 149 Laman says that the first ten of the Bembe words trans- 
cribed on pp. 146 ff. have the Brave accent. Of these—to my ear— 
ntsanda, nganga, and ndangi have my Swedish acute ; Nzambi, ngambu, 
bembe, ngundu, nkumbi, my Swedish grave. It is the same with the 
corresponding Yaka words transcribed on pp. 150 ff. Here also 
ntsanda, nganga, and ndangu have to my ear my Swedish acute and 
Neziambi, ngamba, bembe, ngunda, kumhi my Swedish grave. The tenth 
word I must, for a special reason, pass over : unfortunately the Bembe 
and Yaka records were partly so indistinct when I got them that I 
could not decide the accentuation of all the words recorded. But, 
judging from those audible, my Swedish grave is a very common accent 
in Yaka as well as in Bembe, and very similarly used in both dialects. 
Very similarly, but, as it seems, not quite in the same way, for a few 
words have in that respect different accents in Bembe and in Yaka. 
This difference can be explained in two ways: either Yaka has the 
Swedish grave accent as well as Bembe, but differs from it now and 
then in the use of it; or the Swedish grave occurs in Benibe as well as 
in Yaka, but without being a sine qua non for either of them, i.e. the 
words quoted above, for instance, can be pronounced so that a Swede 
hears his Swedish grave, but also so that he does not get this impres- 
sion, without the one pronunciation being less good Bembe or Yaka 
than the other. As I have had many opportunities of hearing, the 
Swedish grave occurs accidentally in many languages in which it is 
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not a regular accent, both in continuous speech and in isolated pro- ‘- 
nunciation of tvords; for instance, when the speaker wants to give oa 
prominence to the endings. Having never met a Bembe or a Yaka ‘~ 
man, I cannot of course say if the Swedish grave accents that I have 2 
heard on Laman’s Bembe and Yaka records—but not. his other ye 
records—are accidental or not, particularly as each of the words occurs Ye 
only once in the records; but the comparatively great frequency of 
this accent in the Bembe and Yaka records—in at least more than a 
fourth of the 75 words recorded—and its occurrence for the most part 
in the same words in the two dialects, makes it probable that it is not 
accidental. If so, I think that a thorough comparison between the 
words with the “ Swedish ” grave in Bembe and Yaka, and the 
corresponding words in other Kongo dialects, Kingoyi, for instance, 
might rather easily clear up the origin of the grave, and even perhaps 
throw some light upon the origin of the Swedish and Norwegian grave 
accents. There are signs that seem to me to point to that. 

On p. 144 Laman comes back to the acute and grave accents once 
more. There he writes: “ acute with a rise (or tendency to be raised) 
in pitch and stress, passing through a great interval in the intonation, 
and grave with a fall (or tendency to be lowered) in pitch and stress, 
passing through a small interval.” From the words I have italicized 
here it seems as though the author, having got so far, found the defini- 
tion of the acute and grave he had given on p. 32 insufficient. But he 
has given us no further particulars of what he means by these expres- 
sions “‘ tendency to be raised” and “ tendency to be lowered”. That is 
to be regretted, for is a mere “ tendency ” a sufficient distinguishing 
mark ? When once in conversation with Laman I maintained that 
his descriptions and Heinitz’ notations give a rather chameleon-like 
picture of the acute and the grave, he protested that in spite of all the 
variations of the acute, he always gets from it an auditory impression 
and a feeling such as he gets from no other Kongo accent. And I 
believe him. My Swedish grave may vary in many ways, as my sensa- 
tions, my ear and my own instrumental researches have taught me. . 
But for all that I am sure that there is something in all these varieties : 
of the grave that holds them together and distinguishes them from the 
acute accents. I am also convinced that Noreen is in the right when he 
says in his modern Swedish grammar, Vart Sprak, ii, p. 204, that the 
* difference between the sorts of Swedish grave and acute here alluded 
to mainly depends on a difference in the stress, though not on the 
degree of stress but on the way in which the stress is distributed 
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within the syllables. Through listening to Laman’s records I am now 
convinced that the impression I get from the Kongo acute also depends 
most on the intensity. 

His general opinion of the so-called musical accent the author 
gives us on p. xi, when he says: “ There is surely a considerable 
musical element in the musical accent, since it can be rendered so 
exceedingly well by notes. But there are also other factors, because the 
sime pitch of tone is not always of the same character and pronuncia- 
tion.” A reference to § 26 shows that he was thinking chiefly of 
the acute accent when he wrote this. But it seems to me very regret- 
table that he has not entered more fully into the matter. For instance, 
what is the difference between the Kongo grave and the Swedish 
grave in cases where the former sounds like the Swedish acute? It 
seems somewhat unfortunate that Laman has used the two terms with 
an unusual meaning. Probably he felt himself incapable of analysing 
these factors, and therefore found it better to confine himself to the 
musical side. Everything, however, seems to go to show that the purely 
musical element is not even the most important factor in any musical 
accent. The reason why the musical accent is in general only treated 
from the musical point of view is, I suppose, the fact that whispered 
speech, in which the musical element in the proper sense of the word 
disappears, is looked upon as abnormal speech. I think it would be 
very useful for the solving of the mysteries of the musical accent if 
those who devote themselves to the investigation of these accents 
would lay to heart the fact that a whispered language has as many 
distinct musical accents as the same language when voiced. A China- 
man whom I once asked if the Chinese have any difficulties in under- 
standing one another when they are whispering, looked at me with a 
smile full of pity, and answered: ‘‘ No.’ Certainly he had never 
thought that a man could be stupid enough to ask such a question. 
The term musical accent and the possibility of examining the pitch 
experimentally, whereas it is impossible or difficult to examine the 
intensity and the timbre in the same way, must not induce us totally 
to neglect everything else for the pitch. 

How has Laman decided if a tone used by those who have spoken 
into the phonograph is high, semi-high, semi-low or low, the four 
“ tone-positions ” he speaks of ? So far as I can see, he has collected 
all the tones which, according to Heinitz, have been used by the 
speaker, and then arranged them in the four groups according to their 
pitch. That seems certainly rather arbitrary and vague. A small 
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step only, and a high tone becomes middle, a middle tone low. But is 
it possible to classify them in any other way? Are not the tone- 
positions high, semi-high, etc., something very relative? Men and 


women who speak a tone language speak both in high, middle, and low _ 


tones, but their high tones are not at all the same, nor are their middle 
and low tones. The woman's low tone may be the man’s high tone, 
one man’s high tone may be another man’s middle tone, and so on. 
Consequently it is generally said in works dealing with tone languages, 
that one must listen to a stranger a little while before it is possible 
to settle his tone-positions and so easily follow his speech. Is this 
true? So far as I know, there are no proofs given that, for instance, a 
Chinaman hearing another Chinaman speak for the first time has any 
difficulty in understanding him at once, provided that they speak the 
same dialect. A difficulty of the kind supposed toexist must, of course, 
be diminished by the fact that commonly syllables of different pitch 
and tone-glide follow one another ; but such a language must be said 
to be too imperfect to be plausible. 

When producing a high tone men and women do not articulate 
(with their vocal chords for instance) in the same way as when they 
produce a middle or a low tone, and a man and a woman articulate 
their high, middle, and low tones principally in the same way. Listen- 
ing to a man and a woman singing the same tone, we hear that it is 
the same tone, but we can also hear that it is a high tone for him and a 
low tone for her. There are several differences. The high tones, for 
instance, sound (more or less) smooth, the low tones (more or less) 
rough. Between them we have tones that sound intermediate. The 
conformity in articulation and acoustic effect between men’s and 
women’s high, middle, and low tones does not vanish when the vibra- 
tions of the vocal chords vanish, when voice is changed to whisper. 
It would be of considerable value if those who have good opportunities 
to examine people speaking tone languages would try to find out if 
the factors just discussed do not play a most important réle in their 
so-called musical accents. If it is true, as Nekes, among others, says in 
Anthropos, vi, p. 547, that the tones of a word in a tone language form 
an indissoluble whole with its sounds, that the negro cannot even 
conceive the sound-complex of the word without the tones belonging 
to it, then I cannot help thinking that the purely musical elements 
are not the only, not even the most important, factor that the hearers 
go by when deciding which musical accent the speaker uses. But if 
such things as the quality I have just mentioned and the intensity 
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have a finger in the pie, then we know that even persons without an 
accurate ear for music are able to master musical accent. 

Another question that is intimately bound up with this and that 
the reader of Laman’s book would have liked discussed, is whether 
a person wanting to learn the musical accents of a Kongo language 
must necessarily be so particular about its tones and intervals as 
Laman’s book is. Is it, for instance, necessary in dissyllabic Kingoyi 
nouns with a high root-pitch and a falling word-intonation to pronounce 
the last syllable five semi-tones lower than the preceding one? Do I 
make a mistake if I pronounce it six semi-tones lower or four, as in 
dissyllabic verbs with a high root-pitch and a falling intonation ¢ 
Heinitz’ transcriptions (p. 17) and Laman’s descriptions (pp. 46 and 
48) indeed seem to imply that it is necessary, but nevertheless I doubt 
it: all the more since Laman maintains under Stress and Pitch (p. 34 f.) 
that such nouns have a stronger stress in the root syllable and a weaker 
stress on the last syllable than the corresponding verbs. If the last 
syllable in these verbs really always lies a tone higher than the same 
syllable in the nouns, this might perhaps be a natural consequence 
of the fact that the verbs have a stronger stress on the last syllable 
than the nouns. But must the last syllable really always lie a tone 
higher in the verbs ?- My doubt as to this does not of course imply that 
the nouns and verbs in question can be accentuated in quite the same 
way. After listening to Laman's records, I am, on the contrary, more 
inclined to think that verbs and nouns not only in this, but in all other 
cases, never coincide accentually, not even those nouns and verbs that 
Heinitz (p. 21) marks exactly alike as to pitch, intonation, stress, and 
syllabic length. I think I hear an accentual difference even between 
them. But since, as I said before, the cylinders are now in a very 
bad condition in places, I only mention it for the benefit of those who 
study Kongo dialects and cognate languages. 

In most cases Laman’s descriptions agree with Heinitz’ notations 
as to quantity and stress as well as pitch. Ina few cases, however, the 
former conflict with the latter. Since the impressions that Heinitz’ 
notations illustrate now and then do not agree with the impressions 
that I and other Swedes have got by listening to the records, I should 
have liked Laman to discuss these notations also. I do not at all mean 
to reject Heinitz’ work. But wé must not forget that persons with 
different mother tongues hear somewhat differently. Germans and 
Englishmen, forinstance, very often hear the accent on the last syllable 
of a Swedish word such as Stockholm, but we Swedes hear it on the first. 
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On the other hand, Swedes often assert that the stress on such words 
as Dickens spoken by Englishmen lies on the second syllable.’ Of 
course one can discuss who is in right in such cases, but it is rather 
unprofitable. Instead it would be very profitable, I think, if we tried 
to come to terms about the reason why we hear differently. But then 
one must have absolutely the same acotistic phenomena to study over 
and over again. Possibilities of this, however, are only offered by 
records on speech-machines. Laman’s Kongo records might have 
been of great help also in researches of a general application of that 
kind if copies of them could be got, but he probably had not the means 
to procure matrices when he had got the records on the cylinders. This 
is to be regretted from many other points of view, for instance, from the 
pedagogical. I myself know how dim my ideas of the musical accents 
in the Kongo languages were before I got an opportunity to study them 
with the help of Laman’s records, and yet I had bestowed a great deal 
of labour on his descriptions and Heinitz’ notations. This resource is 
now irreparably spoiled. 

Laman’s book has given me occasion to touch upon some factors 
that my own studies of so-called musical accents have made me 
think—certainly in some cases and perhaps in all—not less important 
and deserving of investigation than their purely musical side. I there- 
fore also think that this side ought, if possible, not to be studied in 
isolation. For then there is really a danger that what has already been 
done must be done again sooner or later. That I have chosen Laman’s 
work as a basis of discussion does not mean that he has been more one- 
sided—according to my opinion—than many others. On the contrary, 
his book shows such thoroughness and desire to solve other difficulties 
as to the musical accent in the Kongo languages that I am sorry he has 
not solved them all. 


* Tam indebted for this information to Mr. L. J. Potts, Fnglish Lector at the 
University of Uppsala. 
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THE AKHYAYIKA AND THE KATHA IN 
CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


-By Susu. Kumar De 


[ue distinction made between the akhydyikd and the katha by the 
writers on Sanskrit Poeticsis well known. We propose in this paper 


to consider how far the prescriptions of the rhetoricians apply to the few _ 


existing specimens of the akhydyika and the katha by Subandhu and 
Bana-bhatta, and what light, if any, they throw on the development of 
these species of prose composition in Classical Sanskrit. 

The oldest writer on Poetics who deals with this matter appears to 
be Bhimaha, who draws a rigid distinction between the akhyayika 
and the katha. Bhamaha lays down (i, 25-9) that the akhydyikd is a 
literary composition (1) which is written in prose in words pleasing to 
the ear (sravya) and agreeable to the matter intended ( prakrtanukila) ; 
(2) but which may contain metrical pieces in vaktra and aparavaktra 
metre, the object of these verses being to give a timely indication of 
future happenings in the story ;* (3) which should have an exalted 
substance (udattdrtha) with some characteristics supplied by the poet’s 
imagination as a special mark,’ and having for its theme the abduction 
of a girl (kany@-harana), a fight (samgrdma), a separation (vipralambha), 
and the (final) triumph (udaya), apparently of the hero; (4) in which 


an account of his own deeds * is given by the hero himself; (5) in’ 


* The reader need scarcely be reminded that the Sanskrit theorists define poetry 
so as to include any literary work of the imagination, and absolutely refuse to make 
rhyming or vere an essential, 

* The text reads (ed. Trivedi, B.S.8., xv, 1909) reads vaktram cdperavaktram ca 
kile bhdeyarthasamei ca, Sahkara, quoting this verse in his commentary on the 
Harsa-carita (on 4. 10), reads kdrye hivydrthasamai ca. 

* The reading, which is apparently corrupt, is kaver abhiprdya-krtaih kathanaih 
kaiscid ankita, * marked by certain narrations created by the intention of the poet.” 
Premacandra, quoting this half-verse in his commentary on the Karywdidaréa, reads 
kaver abhiprdya-krtair atkanair ankita kathé, introducing a grave variant and con- 
necting it with the katha. But it is not intelligitle how he connects the next line in 
Bhimaha (kanyd-harapa, eto.) with the adthyiyibd. From the text as it stands 
in Bhimaha, both these lines should rightly go with the dkhydyibi, and not with the 
hatha; and for this we have the authority of the text of the Agni-purdua, which 
appropriates one of these lines, 

* ertiam akhyayate tasyam nayakena sva-cestitam, where the word rrtta in connexion 
with sea-cestifa may indicate “ actual history " or “ facts of experience '* as opposed 
to “ invented fiction". This should be read with Bhimaha’s prohibition of self. 
revelation by the hero in the hatha. ‘In the kath4, Bhimaha pointedly says “ what 
noble man flaunts his own merits t " It may be asked in this connexion, how is it that 
Bhimaha allows the hero to narrate his own exploits in the dkhydyika, to which this 
objection also apparently applies? To obviate this seeming inconsistency we should 
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which the story is divided into several pauses called ucchvasas.! In the 
kath, on the other hand, there are no vaktra or aparavaktra verses, 
no division into uechvdsas ; and the story should not be narrated by 
the hero, but by some one else. It may be written in Sanskrit or in 
Apabhraméa,* which indicates by implication that the aMiyayika 
should always be composed in Sanskrit. 

Dandin appears to criticize and reject all these fine distinctions, 
which, in his opinion, are not essential but more or less formal require- 
ments. He states that some people would distinguish between the 
akhyayika and the katha by maintaining that in the former the narrator 
is the hero himself, in the latter the hero or some one else (ndyakena 
arena vd vdeyd), on the ground that the discovery of one’s own merit 
is not a fault in one who is only stating what is true (bhitdrtha-Sqmst). 
Dandin disagrees with this opinion, and holds that the fact that the 
hero or some other person is the narrator is not a real ground of distinc- 
tion, and it is not strictly observed in current poetical usage (aniyamo 
drgfah): for sometimes in the dkhydyikd the narrator is found to be 
some person other than the hero. Secondly, Dandin urges that the 
employment of specific metres like the vaktra and aparavaktra need 
not be rigorously binding in an akhydyikd, for they may (like arya and 
other metres) incidentally occur in the katha, Thirdly, the designation 
wcchvdsa is sometimes found indeed applied to the divisions of an 
akhyaytka, like the term lambhaka in the case of the katha ; but nothing 
can be concluded from this. Fourthly, themes like the abduction of 
a girl, fight, separation, or triumph, are not special characteristics of 
these prose compositions, for they are also found in the sargabandha 
mahakévya.* Fifthly, special marks due to the inventive power of the 
suppose that since in the akAyayita what is narrated consists more or leas of facts of 
actual experience, the hero (who is the narrator) cannot be suspected of self-boasting ; 
but since the Latha is more or less an invented story, this trait of vanity should not 
be allowed in the hero, and therefore some other person should be the narrator. 

* The word wechedan (lit. breathing out) indicates a pause for breath : and so jt is 
a name for a chapter which constitutes the pause for the narrator, who cannot be 
supposed to tell the story “in one breath “, but should recount it in an easy manner 
With necessary pauses, 

* The linguistic forms, according to Bhimaha, for literary compositions are 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhraméa (i, 16), but it is not clear what Bhimaha means 
by the last term. Dandin gives a definite connotation to this term aa the language of the 
Abhiras and others in the kavya ; but in the ddstra it is a name applied to all languages 
other.than Sanskrit (i, 36), 

* As in the Harsa-carita, as Tarupa-vacaspati in his commentary pointa out. 

* Dandin is here intentionally misunderstanding Bhimaha. No doubt these themes 
are found in the mahdbirya, but Bhimaha probably means that while these things are 
a in other species of poetic composition, they shoukl be prominent in the 
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poet * need not be a fault elsewhere (i.e. in a katha), for there is no limit 
as to the means which a poet may adopt for the attainment of his 


purposes. And lastly, Dandin expressly says that the kath@ may be 


composed in all languages as well as in Sanskrit; for the wonderful 
story of the Brhat-kathd is said to be written in the bhita-bhasa.* 


We are not concerned here with the much-discussed question © 


whether these remarks of Dandin are directly levelled (as they probably 
are) against Bhimaha in particular; but we should note that while 
Bhimaha makes a sharp distinction between the two species, Dandin 
does not admit this distinction; and considering the admittedly 
a@ posterior’ nature of these earlier works on Alamkira, it is not im- 
probable that their respective conclusions were based upon the ob- 
servance of current poetical usage, which they analyse, and in which an 
explanation of this divergence of view should be sought. 

Let us now turn, therefore, to Bina’s Harsa-carita and his Kadam- 
bari, which are respectively designated by the author himself as an 
akhyayika and a kath, and see how far the teachings of these two 
earliest theorists are illustrated by these two typical works, or whether 
their conclusions were based upon some other prototypes. 

The Harsa-carita begins with twenty introductory stanzas in the 
sloka or anustubh metre, concluding this preliminary part with a verse 
in jagatt. These verses contain an obeisance (namaskriya) to Vyasa, 
and to the deities Siva and Parvati, and dwell upon poets and poetry 
generally, incidentally praising great poets and poems of the past. 
After briefly stating the merits of an akhyayika (él. 20) the author 
praises king Harsa, devotion to whom supplies the motive of his 
literary composition, notwithstanding the existence of great works and 
authors in the world. 

After this comes the prose story, of which eight wechvasas remain. 
That the chapters were entitled ucehedsas by the author is indicated 
by the obvious pun in 4. 10. With the exception of the first, every 
ucchvdsa begins with a pair of stanzas, which give an indication of what 
is to follow. The metres of these verses are fairly uniform, consisting 

* This special “ mark " (cihna or aka) is interpreted by commentators old and new 
(Torupa-vaenspati and Premacandra) as signifying the trick of special words (like 
‘ri at the end of Migha’s poems, latgmi in Bhiravi, anwrdga in Pravarasena, ete.}, to 
indicate the end of a canto (bandha-cidna), But perhaps this remark in Dandin connects 
itself with Bhimaha’s remark that the dtAydyibd may sometimes bear the marks of 
the poet's inventive power (Laver abAipritya-Lytaih kathanaih kaideid ofiita), and refers 
to the invented episodes or parts in the matter-ofdact akhpayila, 

* By which term Dandin, implying the Paiéact Prakrit, shows himself conversant 
with the legendary account of the origin of this work. 
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generally of arya, with the single exception of a stanza in the doka- 
metre in Uechvasa iii. 

Tn the prose-part we have a detailed account of the poet's family, 
extending from the first to the third Ucchviisa, his youth, introduction 
to the court of Harsa’s step-brother and the manner of his reception 
there, his return to his native country, and relation of the story of king 
Harga to his relatives. Thus the main story begins with the third 
Ucchvisa and continues to the eighth, where it breaks off. 

It may be noted that the prose narrative contains some verses in 
different metres, of which one (ed. N.S.P., 1918, p. 125) is expressly 
stated to be in the vaktra-metre, while four (pp. 18, 78, 125, 159) are 
similarly stated to be in the aparavaktra-metre The other verses 
contained in the prose narrative are in vasanta-tilaka (ii, p. 54), 
éardila-vikridita (ii, p. 69), Gryd (iii, p. 86; iv, p. 140; vi, p. 185), 
sragdhard (ii, p. 93), and sloka (v, p. 153), the last two Uechvasas 
containing no verses at all. 

Before taking up the Kddambari, we may briefly indicate the 
nature of the other (and earlier) kathd in Sanskrit, viz. Subandhu's 
Vasavadatta, which is referred to by Bana himself in his Harsa-carita. 
This work begins with twelve introductory stanzas in dryd, with an 
obeisance to Sarasvati, Krsna and Siva, some praise of good poets, 
and a statement of Subandhu’s authorship. The prose story is im- 
material for our purpose; but it may be noted here that we do not get 
this form of the story of Vasavadatta elsewhere, the particulars of 
it being probably due to the inventive genius of the poet. There is 
no interruption or pause in the narrative, and no division into chapters ; 
nor are there vaktra or aparavaktra verses, although some metrical 
pieces in dryd, sikharini, édrdiila-vikridita, and sragdhara occur thrice. 
The tenor of the story is more or less peaceful, love being the prevailing 
sentiment ; and there is no samgrdma or kanyd-harana (as in Bhimaha’s 
akhyayika), unless Vasavadatta’s being carried away to the Vindhya 
mountains be construed as an instance of the last theme. 

! The scheme za the raltra aa givenin the Bapecnns verse may be analysed thus : 


This is really a variation of the oba-metre, a5 Pitgala, ¥, 9, saslinatoe: the important 
difference being that the penultimates in the second and-the fourth pada are long, 
with which exception it approaches pafhyd, The echeme of the aparavaltra is this -— 
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The Kadambari, the story of which is too well known to require 
recapitulation™here, is similar in form, but perhaps less complicated 
inplot. The prose narrative, which is continuous, is introduced by some 
verses in vaméastha, which contain an obeisance to Brahma, Siva, and 
the author's guru Bhatsu, some remarks on the effects of good poetry, 
and an account of the author's race and family. The tenor of the story 
is similarly peaceful, with love as the prevailing sentiment, and is not 
based upon any known itihdsa, the main plot being probably an inven- 
tion of the poet. 

Taking the Harsa-carita as a typical surviving specimen of the 
earlier dkhydyika (its date being the first half of the seventh century), we 
find at once that while 1t conforms in some points to the requirements 
prescribed by Bhamaha, it cannot yet be taken to typify exactly the 
dkhydyikd described by him. The work is written in agreeable prose 
with verse-adjuncts, but the vaktra and aparavaktra verses contained 
in it are merely topical and do not fulfil the requirement that they should 
indicate the tenor of the plot, this work being done by the pairs of 
verses (generally in dryd) appended at the beginning of each chapter. 
The story is indeed udattdrtha, being the history of a great king, and is 
regularly divided into wechvdsas : but it does not touch the themes of 
kanyd-harana, etc. ; and it is difficult to see what special mark of the 
poet's inventive genius it bears, inasmuch as it professes to be the actual 
life-history of a royal personage narrated by an eye-witness. But the 
most important point to note in this connexion is that it does not 
conform in the essential characteristic laid down by Bhimaha that the 
narrator must be the hero himself. 

Taking these facts into consideration, it will not be wrong to draw 
the conclusion that the prototype of Bhamaha’s akhyayika was 
probably not the Hersa-carita of Bana, but some other work which 
has notcomedowntous. From Bhimaha'streatment we may, however, 
conclude that in spite of some controversy in his time on this point, 
two kinds of prose narratives, respectively known as the dkhyayika 
and the kathd, existed which could be differentiated from each other 
on very important points. Apart from merely formal requirements, 
Bhamaha’s analysis makes it clear that the akhydyika in his time was 
more or less a work of the nature of an autobiography, where the 
narrator is the hero himself, who recites the facts of his own experience, 
and who (as interpreted by Dandin) cannot therefore be accused of 
self-boasting, unworthy in a noble personage. Bhamaha indeed allows 
some scope for poetic invention and introduction of interesting 
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themes to prevent its being a bare recital of facts ; but the prevailing 
tendency to matters of fact is emphasized by Bhimaha as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the akhyayikd as contrasted with the kathd. 
Bhamaha’s description of the katha, on the other hand, is purely 
negative (excepting his injunction as to the language to be employed) ; 
but it appears by implication that the kathd, as distinguished from the 
akhydyika, was more or less of the nature of a fiction, an uninterrupted 
story or narrative, where the narrator should be some person other 
than the hero. With respect to subordinate points, viz. the presence 
of vaktra and aparavaktra verses and division into ucchwasas, Dandin 
certainly evinces a great deal of common sense in rejecting these formal 
requirements as essential features, But they do not appear to be 
altogether immaterial, and the animus with which the earlier theorists 
enter into the controversy can be understood if we consider that some 
of these formal differences find an explanation in the respective differ- 
ences in the general character of these two species. The real issue 
involved in the akhydyika, however, is not whether the name of the 
chapter should be wechedsa, or whether the kind of metre employed 
should always be raktra and aparavaktra, but the fact that it is essen- 
tial that the akhydyika should be divided into well defined pauses or 
chapters, while the kathd should be continuous narrative, and that 
certain verses (possibly inserted at the beginning of each chapter) 
should foreshadow the tenor of the chapter following. The pauses in 
the dkhydyika, as already pointed out, were necessary because the hero, 
who is himself the narrator, should be allowed to recount his story in 
an easy manner; while the appearance of the indicative verses js 
excluded in the kathd by the fact of its being an uninterrupted narrative. 
The semblance of reality which the appearance of the hero as the narrator 
adds to the akhydyikd is similarly out of place in the katha, where the 
poet or some other person should be allowed to weave out the harrative. 
This was, in general, the conception of these two species of prose 
composition in the time of Bhimaha. The akhyayika was more or less 
A serious composition dealing generally with facts of actual experi- 
ence with an autobiographical or semi-historical interest ; while the 
hatha was essentially a fictitious narrative—which may sometimes (as 
Dandin contends) possess an autobiographical form, but whose interest 
chiefly resides in its invention. The akhyayik@ declined in later 
times and did not keep strictly to the characteristics detailed above ; 
but the bathd, although it was well defined (after Bana’s works) 
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in Rudrata, was less touched by changes in form and substance even 
from Subandhu’s time.? 

This will be clear from the attitude of Dandin, as well as from the 
fact that in the later Agni-purdya, and more markedly in Rudrata, 
these two species were defined somewhat differently and were modelled 
apparently on the works of Bana. The existence of an dhiyayiha like 
the Harga-carita, in which the narrator is not the hero himself, probably 
urged Dandin to maintain that this characteristic, in conformity 
to current usage, should not be taken as a fundamental point of 
distinction; and Taruna-vacaspati pertinently refers to Bana’s 
Harsa-carita as an illustration to the point. The older and more rigid 
distinction was being obliterated by the innovation of bolder poets 
since Bhaimaha’s time; and Dandin insists neither upon the person 
of the narrator, nor the kind of metre, nor the heading of the chapter, 
nor the limitation of linguistic form as essential marks of difference, 
maintaining as he does, in view of the poetical usages of his own time, 
that such trivial distinctions are no longer material, and that both the 
species come under the same class of composition with only a super- 
fluous difference in nomenclature. It wasa period of uncertain transi- 
tion in the history of these species of prose compositions, when older 
distinctions were losing their interest, but when no fixed rules had 
been (as Dandin’s negative and destructive criticism implies) yet 
evolved to govern the practice or theory relating to them. Thus 
Vamana, coming after Dandin but probably before Rudrata,? brushes 
aside (vyti on 1, 3, 32) the controversy and discussions in which 
Bhimaha and Dandin apparently engage themselves, and refers the 
curious reader to the works of “ others’, apparently regarding the 
question as of no great theoretic importance. | 

When we come to the Agni-purdna, which more or less uncritically 
copies the dicta of Dandin and other authors,* we find, however, the 


1 As the definition of the tafha did undergo much material change in the course of 
its history, Bhimaha's somewhat general characterization is applicable to Subandhu's 
Vadisoradatti as well as to Bina’s Kaédombari ; but it is possible that the latter was not 
the prototype contemplated by him, just as the Harga-carita was not the prototype 
of his dbtydyitd. This would corroborate the date of Bhimaha as a younger con- 
temporary of Dharmakirti (as conjectured by Jacobi in 84. der Preuss, Abad., xxiv, 
1022, pp. 211-12 ; see my Hist. of Sanakrit Poetics, vol. i, pp. 48-0), and possibly there- 
fore of Bana himself. Bhimaha, if he ot all knew Baya's works, could not yet regard 
them as authoritative examples, and he apparently draws hie conclusions as to the 
nature of these compositions from other established works of his time, which are 
now lost. 

* See my Hist. of Sanek, Poetics, loc, cit., pp. 60-1, 87-8. 

* This point regarding the nature of the alamkira-section of the Agni-purdpa is 
noticed in the work cited in footnote 13, pp. 102-4. 
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influence of Bana’s works reacting upon the theorists and making them 
change their definitions to suit the new conditions. According to the 
Agni-purdna, we have in the akhydyika (1) a praise of the author's 
family (kartr-vaméa-prasamsa) in prose, (2) themes like abduction of a 
girl, fighting, separation, and other untoward incidents (vipattayah), 
(3) division into uechvasas, (4) presence of cirnaka,' or of vaktra and 
aparavaktra verses, (5) a brilliant diction exemplifying the excellence 
of ritis and vyttis. In the kathad, on the other hand, (1) there is the 
praise of the poet’s family in verse, (2) there may be an episode or 
another story (kathdntaram) introducing the main story (mukhya- 
sydrthdvataraya), (3) we have pauses or paricchedas, but sometimes there 
may be divisions called lambhaka,® (4) catugpadi-verses may be intro- 
duced in each garbha.* This is practically the conventional enumera- 
tion, but with a marked difference, the most important point being the 
kartr-vaméa-prasamsa, and the use of the kathdntara, which are omitted 
in the discussion of earlier writers, but which are admitted here (and 
more pointedly in Rudrata) probably through the influence of Bana’s 
works. 

Rudrata differs very noticeably from the older writers in his treat- 
ment ; and it may be generally said that he hasaccepted and generalized 
the characteristics of Bana’s two works into universal rules governing 
the composition of the kathd and the akhyayika respectively, According 
to him, we have in the kathd (1) an introductory namaskriyd in verse to 
the devas and gurus, and a statement of the author's family and the 
motive of his authorship; (2) the prose narrative, written in Sanskrit 
(or in verse in other languages) in light alliterative words, the plot 
including pura-varnana, ete. (as in the case of the utpadya-kavya, 
xvi, 3); 13) a kathdntara at the beginning, which is immediately 
connected with the main story ; (4) a theme consisting of the winning 
of a girl (kanyd-labha), which being the main issue, the sentiment of love 
is developed fully in it (vinyasta-sakala-érigara). In the akhyayika, 
on the other hand, (1) we have the namaskriyd to devas and gurus in 
verse, together with an incidental praise of older poets, a confession 
of one’s own inability and a statement of the poet's motive in writing, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, which motive may spring from the 


? Viaimana defines (i, 3, 23-5) carna (one of the subdivisions of prose diction) as 
andviddha-lalita-padam (delicate words and no big compounds, utkalikaprdya being the 
reverse. 

* Read bhaved v4 lambhakaih kvacit for bhaved edlambakah kvacit in the printed text. 

* The Agni-purina speaks of khanda-katha, parikathé and kathanika, for which see 
Locana, p. 141 (which adds sakala-kathd), and Hemacandra, who defines various other 
subspecies (pp. 339-40). 
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poet’s devotion to a particular king, his addiction to the praise of other 
people's merits, or from some other special causes ; (2) the story should 
be written in the manner of a kathd, but emphasis is put on the 
injunction that an account of the poet himself and his family must be 
contained in it, written in prose and not in verse; (3) there are 
divisions into ucchvasas, and two Gryd-verses should occur at the 
beginning of each chapter, excepting the first.’ 

Tt will be seen at once that these characteristics detailed by Rudrata 
apply fully and strictly to the cases of Bana’s two works. Rudrata, along 
with the author of the Agni-purdna, gives interesting remarks concerning 
the introductory stanzas, all the peculiarities of which are minutely 
observed in the introductory stanzas of Bana. Even the requirement 
that in the adkhyayika the poet should state in verse that his devotion 
to a king or some other cause supplies the motive of his writing, and 
that he should describe his own race and family in prose, agrees with 
Bana’s practice in the Harga-carita, which also almost strictly fulfils 
the condition of having two dGryd-verses at the beginning of each 
chapter, as well as the condition concerning verses in the prose narrative, 
which need not be in any prescribed form, but may contain vaktra and 
aparavaktra verses. It appears, on the other hand, that the question 
as to who should be the narrator, after Dandin’s criticism and Bana’s 
example of the Harsa-carita, was probably of no interest to Rudrata, 
who does not, like the author of the Agni-purdna, even mention it. 
Taking Rudrata’s analysis side by side with the two works of Bana, 
one cannot but conclude that Rudrata has only generalized the cases 
of the Harsa-carita and the Kadambari into universal instances of the 
Gkhydayika and the katha respectively.2_ The distinctions and definitions 


of older writers on Poetics were now mere conventions, and the new 


akhydyika and the kathd had become stereotyped after the model of 
Bana’s two famous works. 

It will be noticed, however, that although Rudrata does not speak 
upon the general nature of the two species and does not consider the 
question whether the adkhy@yikd should be of the nature of a serious 
relation of actual facts and the kathd of the nature of an invented narra- 


* Some matters of detail are added, viz. on the occasion of a doubt concerning 
a past incident or an incident not witnessed by the speaker (paroksa), or concerning a 
present or future object, the poet, in order to dispel the doubt, should let someone 
cite in the presence of the doubting person one or two of the poetic figures anyolii, 
samisokti, or Mesa; and the metres employed in these cases should be arya, 
aparavaktra, or puspitigra, or, according to circumstances, metres like the malini. 

* Nami-sidhu in his commentary apparently agrees with this view. 
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tive, he yet emphasizes the softer character of the latter by indicating 
that its main issue is kanyd-labha (and not the more valorous kanya- 
harava in the akhydyikd of older Poetics) which gives free scope to the 
delineation of the amorous sentiment in all its phases ( vinyasta-sakala- 
srigdra). With this statement Rudrata lays stress upon one of the 
distinctive features of Subandhu’s and Bana’s works, viz. that in their 
kathas love is the prevailing sentiment ; and this throws into relief the 
general character of Sanskrit prose kathd as an invented love-story, 
which approaches the nature of romantic fiction, Anandavardhana, 
who deals with prose composition only topically (p. 141) in connexion 
with his discussion of samghatand (condition of compounds in diction), 
appears to recognize this point. He says that in the katha we have the 
same kind of diction as in the akhydyika ; but in the former the rules 
relating to rasa should be observed (ii, 8), implying thereby this 
peculiarity of the delineation of rasa (especially ériigdra) as its principal 
concern, To Abhinavagupta, on the other hand, who accepts the 
older convention, the two Species are interesting only from the point 
of view of form, the akhyayika, in his opinion, being characterized by 
uccheisas and vaktra-aparavaktra verses, and the katha being entirely 
devoid of these. Hemacandra (p. 338) follows the same convention, 
but admits Dandin’s criticism (as do most later authors) regarding the 
narrator and the linguistic form, and pointedly quotes the Harsa- 
carita and the Kadambari as typical instances. He agrees with Rudrata, 
however, that the hatha may be wholly in verse, citing an unknown 
Lildvafi as an example, Vidyadhara does not deal with the question 
at all; and to Vidyanatha the kathd is unknown, The latter speaks of 
gadya- and padya-kavya, citing the Kadambari and the Raghuvaméa as 
instances; while the definition of the akhydiyika is attempted, as 
in the case of Abhinavagupta’s definition, mainly from the formal point 
of view. Visvanatha, the latest writer who devotes some attention 
to this question, merely puts Rudrata’s generalization in a precise 
form ; and his treatment shows that the older distinctions were already 
forgotten, and the new types evolved on the basis of Bana’s works 
had firmly established themselves, But, like Rudrata, Viévanatha 
emphasizes the sarasa vastu as the substance of the kathd, although he 
is silent with regard to the question of the subject-matter of the 
akhydiyika, 

Thus we.can distinguish two or three well defined stages in the 
growth of the kath? and the akhydyika in Classical Sanskrit. The 
earliest forms of these, as we have seen, are noticed by Bhamaha, and 
their characteristics may be summarized thus : 
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Akhyayika. (1) The subject-matter gives facts of actual experience ; 
(2) The narrator is the hero himself; (3) The story is divided into 
chapters called wechvdsas, containing indicative vaktra and apara- 
vakira verses ; (4) Scope may be allowed to poetic invention, and the 
themes may embrace subjects like abduction of a girl, fighting, separa- 
tion, and final triumph ; (5) It should be written in Sanskrit. 

Katha. (1) The subject-matter is probably an invented story ; 
(2) The narrator is some one other than the hero; (3) There is no 
division into wechwisas, no vaktra or aparavakira verses ; (4) It may be 
written in Sanskrit or in Apabhraméa, 

These characteristics to not apply strictly to Bana’s two works, 
which, however, begins to influence the theorists a little later, and we 
find a destructive criticism of these fine distinctions as early as Dandin. 
The new akhydayika and the kathd which rose in later times and which 
finds itself modified from the older types partly on the model of Bana’s 
two works, are distinctly authorized by Rudrata, who generalizes the 
characteristics of Bina’s two works into rules of universal application. 
The characteristics may be given thus: 

Akhyayika. (1) The subject-matter gives facts of actual experience ; 
(2) The narrator need not be the hero himself ;: (3) It is divided into 
chapters called wechvdsas, which should (excepting the first) open with 
two stanzas, preferably in dryd, indicating the tenor of the chapter in 
question; (4) It possesses a metrical introduction of a literary character. 

Katha. (1) The subject-matter is a story, generally a love-story, 
for the most part invented by the poet; (2) The narrator should be 
some person other than the hero, who may sometimes take that rile; 
(3) There is no division into chapters; (4) It should have a literary 
metrical introduction. 

This practically stereotypes the two species in Sanskrit literature ; 
and as a natural result of this fixing of the characteristics, the dkhyayika 
and the kath@ declined to such an extent that most later theorists do 
not think it necessary to dilate upon the question. 
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ABHASA-BHASA 


By L. D. Barnett 


CCE iterum Crispinus! The readers of this Bulletin are doubtless 

as weary of the dis crambe repetita of the Bhasa-controversy as 
I am, and I must crave their indulgence for returning to it in reply to 
Professor Keith's remarks in Vol. III, p. 295 ff. 

There are three distinct questions at issue, which Professor Keith 
persistently confuses, They are: (1) whether the Trivandrum plays 
are earlier than Kalidasa ; (2) whether they are all by the same author ; 
and (3) whether they, or any of them, are the works of Bhiasa. 

To the first question no decisive answer can be given. All arguments 
drawn from the language, whether Sanskrit or Prakrit, and from the 
technical terms used are perfectly inconclusive. The arguments from 
style depend almost wholly upon subjective taste. As I have repeatedly 
pointed out, the supposed archaisms are more or less the common 
technique of Keralan playwrights. As to the Prakrit, I was the first 
to show that it represents the teaching of an old school of grammarians 
which has survived only in Kérala, and is used by local playwrights 
and seribes of quite late date; hence its presence In a play proves 
little or nothing for the antiquity of the play. Professor Keith, who 
writes as though the existent Prakrit grammars were the only 
authorities on the subject, may with profit study Hertel’s introduction 
to his new edition of the Mundaka Upanigad, in which Hertel incisively 
points out that we do not know what kinds of Prakrit Kalidasa used ; 
we only know the Prakrits which later grammarians, editing manu- 
scripts of his plays, have foisted intothem. Professor Keith's argument 
that because there is no Maharastri Prakrit in the Trivandrum plays 
they must be earlier than Kalidasa ingeniously combines the fallacies 
of petitio principii, accidens, and non sequitur: the fact is that southern 
playwrights have usually avoided Maharaistri, even in comparatively 
late times, and hence its absence proves nothing as to date! The 
Matta-vilasa, of the seventh century, has none, nor has the com- 
paratively late Tapati-samjvarana, Dr. Morgenstierne’s scholarly study 
of the relation between the Carudatta and Mycchakatika has certainly 


' Tt may be remarked that the Séiurasént Prakrit in these plays, as given in 
the printed texts, is of a very mixed sort, including a number of forms that 
according to the published grammars belong to Maharigtri. 
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established a fair possibility for the contention that the latter is an 
adaptation of the former; but even if we admit this, the age of the 
Mrechakatika still remains uncertain (Professor Keith himself thinks 
it may be as late as the eighth century), and therefore we cannot infer 
that the Carudatta is earlier than the fifth century, the presumptive 
date of Kalidasa. 

Professor Keith remarks that “ Bhisa’s dramas not merely com- 
mence with the entry of the Siitradhara after a Nandi... but they omit 
the name of the author and the work, and this latter peculiarity is 
not followed in the other dramas played in Kerala”. The last sentence 
is a typical example of the Professor's love of drawing sweeping con- 
clusions from imperfect information. The comedy Bhagavadajjukiya, 
of which I have copies, and which I hope will soon be published by 
Mr. Pisharoti, possesses all the features which, according to the 
Professor, stamp it as a work of Bhisa ; it opens with the entrance of 
the Sitradhara after a nandi, it makes no mention of its own title or 
the author's name, it uses the term sthdpana, and it is all in Sanskrit 
and Sauraséni of sorts. But even the Professor will not claim it for 
Bhiisa when he reads it, especially as it contains a passage which looks 
suspiciously like an imitation of one in the Matta-vilasa. The same 
features occur in the Damaka-prahasana, except that it is all in 
Sanskrit. Thus the Professor's statement that “ the other dramas 
played in Kerala ” do not omit the name of the author and the title 
of the work is not true, and so his “ obvious explanation of this 
peculiarity ” as being a feature of Bhisa’s day (a very pretty example 
of the fallacy of petitio principii, by the way) falls to the ground. 

Lastly, Professor Keith wholly fails to meet my objection that the 
Pratimad mentions Médhatithi’s Nydya-sastra, which, it seems to me, 
can only mean the Manu-bhasya, a work of about the tenth century. 

The term Nydya-sastra signifies either (1) a book of law, or (2) 
a book of logic. In this connexion logic is quite out of place ; but even 
ifit were admissible, the fact remains that the only sastras by Méedhatithi 
on record are the famous Manu-bhasya or commentary on Manu, 
the Smyti-viveka, and a Jydtir-medhatithi, the first two on law and the 
third on astrology, and of these only the Manu-bhasya has survived. 
I therefore conclude that the book to which the play refers is the 
Manu-bhasya.*| The Professor contests this conclusion because (1) 

* It may be remarked that some plays, such as the Yoyiti-carita and Bhima- 


have no prologue at all. 
* It is perhaps worth noting that Medhatithi is quoted quite carly by Southern 
writers (Winternitz, @.J.L., iii, p. 494). 
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in the enumeration in the play the Nyaya-dastra is separated from the 
text of Manu, and (2) “ it is clear that a different kind of (astra is 
desired and is actually given”. These two pleas are really one, 


and prove nothing. As to the first, if we suppose (which is rather _ 


unlikely) that the author is so careful that he would not mention a 
commentary upon Manu at such a distance from the text of Manu, 
what shall we say of passages like Mahabharata, XII, eci,"8, which 
enumerates the three Védas and then the Védangas, among which the 
Nirukta or commentary on the text comes third? It is the custom of 
Hindu pedagogues to make their pupils learn their texts by heart and 
then, sometimes after a considerable interval, to teach them the com- 
mentaries. As to the Professor's second plea, it is merely another 
instance of his affection for the petitio principii. 

As it is not in the least relevant to the main issue that the genealogy 
of Rima in the Pratima is Puranic (I myself pointed out this fact in a 
note), or that the story of Avimaraka is earlier than Dandin, we may 
sum up by saying (1) that the evidence suggests the tenth century or 
later as the date of the Pratimd, (2) that some of the other plays may 
be of the seventh century, and perhaps somewhat earlier, but (3) that 
no case has been made out for the contention that any of the plays is 
earlier than the period of Kalidasa, i.e. the early fifth century. 

The second main issue is whether all the plays are by the same hand. 
As admittedly they are all anonymous, and show considerable 
differences of style, even the Professor will grant that this issue may 
be regarded as an open one. Now I have shown reason for supposing 
the Pratimd to be later than some others of the batch; if then the 
Pratima may be by another author than the others, the batch is not 
homogeneous, and there may be three, four, or more authors concerned 
in it. 

But now let us, for the sake of argument, assume that all the plays 
are by an author earlier than Kalidasa, and consider whether we can 
identify him with Bhasa. 

The identification rests wholly on the fact that Bhisa is known to 
have written a Svapna-vdsavadatta, and one of these plays is a 
Svapna-vasavadatta. This argument is a broken reed. There were 
certainly two plays of that name, and probably more, just as there are 
two Kuméara-sambhavas and two Kalydna-sdugandhikas; for the 
passages quoted by writers on rhetoric from a Svapna-vasavadatta 
cannot be traced in the Trivandrum play.’ This fact naturally arouses 


1 On this point new and valuable evidence has been brought forward by 
M. Sylvain Léviin his Deux Nouveaux T'raités de Dramaturgie Indienne, J.A., Oct.-Dec,, 
1923, pp. 197, 217. 
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suspicion, and suspicion deepens into conviction when we find that 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra in their Nafya-darpana, a work of the 
twelfth century, quote a verse as from “the Svapna-vasavedatta 
written by Bhasa ”,' with a summary of its context, and neither this 
verse nor the context can be traced in the Trivandrum play. 

This last fact will convince every reasonable reader that the 
anonymots Trivandrum play is not by Bhisa. With-this the attempt 
to father the whole batch upon him collapses, and Professor Keith's 
confident assertion that “the case for accepting Bhisa’s authorship 
appears enormously strengthened " reads like a joke. Soleuntur risu 


[P.8.—Since the above note was printed I have had the pleasure 
of reading Mr. Ganapati Sastri’s note in the October number of the 
JRAS., in which he quotes references to a Svapma-viisavadatta from 
the Bhava-prakasa and Srigara-prakdsa, As, however, these works 
refer to the play without mentioning its author, they prove nothing 
as to Bhasa's authorship. ] 


1 M. Sylvain Lévi in discussing this passage (wf supra, p. 197 £.) is doubtless right 
in holding that Rimacandra and Gupacandra here specifically mention Bhian as 
author in order to distinguish his Srapna-risaradatta from another play of the same 
name, 


HINDI PROSE BEFORE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By T. Graname Batter, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 


Nae early literature of the Hindi group of languages, that is the 

literature written in Avadhi, Bihari, Rajputani, and Hindi 
proper, was largely poetical, and prose was rare. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Lalli Ji Lal and Sadal Migr entered Dr. Gilchrist’s 
service and at his suggestion translated some early works into modern 
vernaculars. The works selected were chiefly Sanskrit, and they were 
translated into Braj or Khari Bolt. Lalli Ji is the better known of the 
two, but he was not a pioneer, nor was his example followed. For nearly 
fifty years after he wrote, nothing of real merit was produced in Ahayi. 
The practical founder of modern Hindi prose, the man who gave it its 
Impetus and started it on its career of prosperity, was Harié Chandar. 
A somewhat exaggerated emphasis has been placed on Lallii's and 
Sadal Miér’s translations, and this has resulted in a lack of perspective. 
Lalla has been acclaimed as the ‘‘ Father of Hindi prose”. The title is 
inaccurate, and has been made the subject of protest. One Hindi 
writer, in complaining of his being called the “ Creator of Khayi Bol”, 
maintains that such an idea is entirely erroneous, and remarks that 
before his books were brought out Sada Sukh Lal and Insha Allah 
were writing in straightforward Hindi. He adds, in an amusing aside, 
that they wrote on their own initiative and not at the behest of another. 
He also criticizes Lallu’s style as being too much tainted with Braj 
idioms and poetical turns of expression. Sadal Migr he regards as- 
Lallu’s superior. 

Hindi prose has existed for centuries, some would say for nearly 
six hundred years, and there are about thirty known writers of prose 
before Lalli Ji, several of whom wrote in Khari. There may have been 
many more. 

Attention should be drawn to another point. It is unfortunate that 
many authors have written of translations (e.g. Prem Sagar, Rajniti, 
Sakuntala) as if they ranked with original compositions, This is 
damaging to the reputation of Hindi literature. A similar mistake has 
not been made in the case of Urdu. We may be sure that in no language 
would more than perhaps one translation in a thousand, or even many 
thousands, be considered worthy of mention in a history of its literature 
unless that literature were deficient in writers of ability. 
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The following list, including the dates, has been taken from Hindi 
sources. Students of Central Indian languages may be glad to have 
it in a convenient form, It goes without saying that some of the 
dates are open to reconsideration, but certainty will probably never 
be attained. 

The earliest Hindi prose composition is to be sought in the deeds of 
gift of early rulers. It is difficult to be sure of their genuineness. The 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha, in its search for early MSS., found a number of 
these deeds which, if authentic, take us back to the eleventh century. 
Confining ourselves to regular composition, we have the following 
prose writers who preceded Lalli Ji. 

1. Gorakh Nath, the father of Hindi prose. Keay speaks of him asa 
semi-mythical person living about a.p. 1200, but Syim Sundar Dis 
gives his date as 1350, In this he is followed by the Miér brothers, by 
Greaves, and by Vraj Ratn Lal, all of whom favour the middle 
of the fourteenth century. An extant prose work in the Braj dialect 
is attributed to him, but it may have been written by his followers. 
We are much in the dark, and to deny his authorship is as useless as to 
affirm it. It is noteworthy that Avadhi was not favoured for prose 
writing. Gorakh Nath lived far to the east, but this book is in Braj. 

The next known extant prose work dates fromthe sixteenth century, 
two hundred years later. 

2. Vitthal Nath, 1515-85, son of Vallabhachirya, wrote in Braj 
a book entitled Sringar Ras Mandan. 

8. Gokul Nath, son of Vitthal Nath, flor. 1568, wrote the famous 
“ Chaurdsi (Vaisnavé i) Varta” and “ Do sau badvan Vaigsnave i 
Varta”. These are devoted chiefly to stories of bis grandfather's 
followers. He probably wrote the Ban Yitrd, though the Misr brothers 
say it was written by Mahi Prabhu Ji, i.e. Vallabhacharya. All three 
are in the Braj dialect. 

4. Nand Das, after the middle of the sixteenth century, was the 
beat known of the four members of the Ast Chhap who were attached 
to Vitthal Nath. His greatest title to fame is that he was probably 
Tulsi Das’s brother, He wrote two prose works in Braj, which are not 
extant. 

5. Hari Ray, a contemporary of Nand Das, produced three prose 
works. ? 

6. Gang Bhat, 1570, has the distinction of being the first prose 
writer who used Khari boli. He has left a 16-page book called Chand 
Chhand Barnan Ki Mahima. 
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+. Before 1614: a Sanskrit treatise on astrology named Bhuran 
Dipika, is accompanied by a commentary in bhasa. The author is 
unknown. The MS. bears the date 1614, the composition itself cannot 
be later, but may be earlier. 

8. Jatmal, 1623, is the author of Gord Radal Mi Katha, telling of 
Ratn Sen, Padmavati, Gora and Badal. It is poetry with a large 
admixture of prose in khayi. Jatmal is therefore, so far as our knowledge 
goes, the second writer of Khayi boli. 

9, Manohar Das Niraiijani, about 1650, wrote Gyan Chirn 
Vaechnikd, in Braj prose. 

10. Jasvant Singh, Maharaja of Jodhpur, 1625-81, the famous 
writer on poetic style, was the author of a prose work called 
Prabodh Chandroday Najak. 

11. About 1658 Jagji Charan produced the Ratn Mahesdisot 
Vachnika, in which he extolled the bravery of Ratn Singh Maheddisot, 
Raja of Ratlim. 

12. In the same year, 1658, Dimodar Das, the Dadiipanthi, wrote 
in Rajputani prose a translation of the Markandeya Puran. 

13. In 1663, unknown author : prose translation of the Yogvasisth. 

14, Seventeenth century, date usually given as 1680; Baikuyth- 
mayi Sukl wrote two works, Vaisikh Mahatmya and Agahan 
Mahatmya. These are in Braj poetry, but contain much Khari prose. 
The Miér brothers say they are inHra) prose. 

15. Bhagvan Das, 1699, translated the Gita into prose under the 
name of Bhisdmrit. The Midr brothers refer to this work as“ kavita ”. 
This may be an oversight. 

16. Surati Midr flor. probably during the first third of the eighteenth 
century, though he has been put earlier, translated the Baital Pachist 
from Sanskrit into Braj prose. This was done at the command of 
Maharaja Jai Singh. 

17. Ajit Singh, 1680-1724, son of Maharaja Jasvant Singh, 
mentioned above, is known to have written a work named Gunadr, 
partly in verse and partly in prose. It is an account of Raja Sumatt 
and Rani Satvaripa. His language is a mixture of Braj and Rajputani, 
the former predominating. 

18. Debi Chand, 1720, a translation of Huopdes in Braj prose. 

19. Unknown author, a MS. dated 1720, containing a work in 
Braj prose called Krisn ji ki Lila. 

2), An unknown author, about 1719; translated into Hindi a 
Persian translation of the Upanisads. 
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21 and 22. Lalit Kisori and Lalit Mohini, 1743, joint authors of 
a 46-page book in Braj bearing the title Sri Seami Maharaj ja Ki 
Bachnika. The Maharaj here referred to is the sixteenth century 
religious leader Hari Dis, to whose sect the authors belonged. 

23. Amar Singh Kayasth, latter half of eighteenth century, wrote 
Amar Chandrika in verse and prose mixed. This is a commentary on 
Bihari's Sat Sai. 

24 and 25. Agr Narayan Das and Vaisnav Das, in the end of 
the eighteenth century, wrote jointly a prose commentary on Nabha 
Das’s and Priya Dis’s Bhaktmal. The Migr brothers do not mention 
the fact of their joint authorship or allude to prose writings. They say 
that Agr Narayan wrote the Bhaktras Bodhint Tika, explaining that it 
is a commentary on the Bhaktmal. They give the same name to a 
work by Vaisnav Das without the explanatory remark, and they 
leave the reader to understand that there is no connexion between the 
two. Vraj Ratn Lal states that their book exists in two MS. copies, 
one dated 1772 and called Bhaktmal Prasang, the other dated 1787 
and called Bhakti ras Bodhini. 

26. Bakhtes, 1765 or 1771, wrote a commentary on the Rasraj, 
an erotic work by Mati Ram Tripathi, which discusses various kinds of 
lovers, both men and women, especially women. The Migr brothers 
mention only this commentary among the works of Bakhte4, and say 
that he wrote charming poetry. 

27. Ser Singh, killed in 1793, son of Vijay Singh, who was King of 
Marvar, wrote a mixture of verse and prose in a work entitled Ram 
Krisn ki Jas. The date was approximately 1789, and the language 
used Marvari. 

28. Kaibat Sarbariya, about 1797, was author of Anant Ray (or 
Anand Ram) ki Varta, which contains both prose and verse. 

29. Sadi Sukh Lal wrote many articles in Khari. Unfortunately 
none of his books are extant. He was about a quarter of a century 
before Lalla Ji. 

30. Insha Allah Khan, the only Muhammadan in the list, wrote 
before 1809 Rani Ketaki ki Kahani in “theth Hindi”, a somewhat 
peculiar variety of Khari. This appeared before the Prem Sagar. 

31. Sadal Misr, 1773-1848: his chief work was Chandravati, 1798, 
a translation of the Sanskrit Nasiketopakhydn. His other prose works 
are not extant. 

Of the prose writers of the early nineteenth century it has been said 
that Insha Allah was Venus, Sadal Migr dawn, and Lalla Ji morning. 


THE FOWL AND THE CAT: A SWAHILI POEM IN 
THE TIKUU DIALECT 


By Professor Atice WERNER 


A LETTER received some time ago from my Lamu correspondent, 
Muhammad bin Abubakar (commonly known as Muhamadi 
Kijuma), contains a passage which may be translated as follows :-- 

“ Behold these verses: I obtained them from the Watikuu (that 
is to say), from an aged woman of Rasini ; it contains a testimony (to 
the ancient ylories) of Emezi, which was a great country [city t]? 
with mansions of stone, very large, and before the Arabs settled in 
Africa, it was already in ruins. It lies to the south of Waraka.” 

The Watikuu are the Northern Swahili (also called Bajun ‘or 
Wagunya) who inhabit the mainland north-eastward from the Lamu 
archipelago, though some of them settled at Rasini (Faza) about three 
hundred years ago.2 Their dialect presents many peculiarities,* and 
the specimen before us is archaic in addition, dating “ from the time 
when the Emezi dialect was in existence”. (This, no doubt, must be 
taken with reservations, though it is quite possible that the Emezi 
dialect survived the destruction of the city.) 

Emezi is said to have been on the site of the present Wangi—at the 
head of the Mongoni creek, which opens out of the Siu channel to the 
northward. Waraka I have been unable to identify. 

The poem takes the form of a dialogue between a Fowl (kuku) and 
a species of genet (?) called anu, explained by Muhammad as “ an 
animal which eats fowls’ (nyama alao kuku). But it is explained that 
these stand, figuratively, for a man of rank (mtu bora) and a plebeian 
(mtu dhaifu).* 

The stanza is the widely current one used in such popular com- 
positions as the Ayubu, the Shufaka, and the Kutawafukwe Muhamadt. 
It consists of four lines, each having two beats and (approximately) 
eight syllables, three of them rhyming together and the fourth on a 

+ Nti is the word, but the writer may have meant mui (mi). 

* Stigand, The Land of Zinj, p. 168 ; see also p. 34. For Emezi, see pp. 29, 44. 

* For examples, see Stigand, loc. cit., and Taylor, African Aphorisms, p. 18. 

* Kuku ia used metaphorically (and contemptuously) for persons of low or servile 
condition ; cf. the proverbs buku hackwi shahidi, wala hajui sharia (‘' A fowl is not set 
as a witness, nor does it know the law "), and kulu na mavi mlowe: ulkumuwasa aleni ? 


(“ What's bred in the bone ...”); also Kuku mwenye kuvaa viat parvenu— 
slaves being forbidden to wear sandals. ve “aS ¥ 
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different syllable. which, strictly speaking, should be the same 
throughout the poem. Here, however, the rule has not been observed 
in two out of the eight stanzas, one of which ends in-na and the other 
in-ya, the remaining ones rhyming on -wa. This mav be due to 
corruption of the text, which there is reason to suspect on other grounds. 
Though not expressly so stated, the copy sent me by Muhammad 
(which is in his own handwriting) was no doubt taken down from oral 
recitation—but whether previously so transmitted I have no 
information, He subsequently sent me a corrected copy, with notes 
of his own, which I have mainly followed in the text here given. The 
passages which defy interpretation at present appear to be corrupt ; 
and I should be grateful to any resident on the Coast who would be 
kind enough to throw any light on these, or on the probable date of 
the piece—which can hardly go back to the seventh century a.p. 


~ 


(The first settlement of Pate is usually assigned to the year a.n. 69.) 


Mwendani, nilikuwene 
Wakeeo kama jini, 
Huzingazinga iyoni, 

Ni muwizi ujile keeiwa. 


Ewe, Kuku, situkane, 

Maneno hayo sinene : 

Waungwana si wangine, 
Ni sist wa kucaliwa. 


Na mkiwa waungwana 
(Hamtuwast kunena) 


| Mungalizinga mtana, 


Na watu wakiwaona, 


Mtana tutazingale, 

Ni fungu la wanazali : 

Kaulize Simambali 
Hatta kisiwa cha Goa. 


Simambali ikizinga 

Awa mobunduki na panga 

Ndisi wana wa Yunge, 
Hatuonani na yua. 


Kuru 
My friend, I have seen you, who sit 
like a jinn; you keep wandering 
about in the evening; you are a 
thief, you have come to steal. 
Kanu 
You, Fowl, do not abuse (your 
betters); do not say these words. 
Freemen (nobles) are not (like) 
others: it is we who are the (nobly) 
born. 
Kvxke 
But, if you were nobles (you shall 
not prevent us from speaking) you 
would walk abroad in the day, when 
people can see you. 
Kaxv 
By day we will walk abroad; that 
is the privilege (lit. share) of the 
nobly-born ; Go and ask (the men 
of) Simambali, or even the island of 
(roa. 
Kvxv 
(Even) if (the men of) Simambali 
walk about (swaggering) with guns 
and swords, yet we are the sons of 
Yunga, (who) do not meet the sun. 


THE FOWL AND 


Simambali na Emezi 

Kwenye majumba makuzt 

Yaundao majahazi 
Yakizinga na wztwa, 


Na yua likitupata 

Hudeuka kama nia; 

Hatuwi kama ubkuta 
Upandao kenda Kiwiwa, 


Kwiwa hatiwi za watu ; 
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_Kaxv 
Simambali and Emezi are places 
having great mansions, who build 
ships sailing hither and thither on 


the sea. 


Kvevu 
And if the sun reaches us, we 
melt like wax; we are not (solid) 
like a wall which you scale to go and 
steal. 


Kanu 
As for stealing, we do not. steal 


Huilia mali zetu 
Na penye misu mitatu 
Tukanyakua mmoya. 


other people's (goods); it is they 
who consume our property; and 
(therefore) where there are three 
half-grown chicks, we (always) seize 
one. 


NoTes 

1. Mwendani (or mwandani, ef. Aphorisms, p. 86): in current 
Swahili mwenzangu, mwenzio, etc. Nilikuwene, a tense not recognized 
in any grammar known to me: niwene (or niwene) is the archaic 
perfect of ona and ni-li-wene might be a pluperfect. Wakeeo (one would 
have expected wkeeo): kee, perfect of kaa. The meaning seems to be 
that during the daytime the Kanu lurks in dark corners, but wanders 
up and down (zingazinga) in the evening, like a thief. Miz for 


mwivi “thief” (here written 44) is not confined to the Lamu 


dialect ; it is found also at Zanzibar and on the adjacent mainland 
(see Madan’s Dictionary, s.v. and the story of Mwizi na Taji in 
Masomo ya Pili, p. 51). Ujile, old perfect of kuja, “ come” ; mod. 
umekuja. Kwiwa, “ steal,” mod. kwiba (cf. Ayubu, st. 43)—but in the 
Lamu dialect Kujepe. 


3. Ha-m-tu-wasi: the verb may be Ar. (g.ae, “ rebel,” which, 


by an extension of meaning, might bear the sense here given to it; 
Muhammad explains it as equivalent to kataza, “forbid.” It occurs 
in a proverb—Taylor, Aphoriams § 1752. 

4. Zingale is a form not easy to account for; perhaps merely a 
poetical licence for futazinga. Simambali (Simambayi or Simambaya) 
appears to be a ruined town on an island about half-way between 
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Kiunga and Kwaihu. The “ Island of Goa” is not Goa in India, but 
“near Kiunga, in the Tikuu country . , « there are many minarets, 
and the Goanese were buried there; there are (also) graves of the 
Portuguese”. The kanu evidently claims citizenship, either in this 
town or in Emezi. 

5. Mobwiduki is an unusual plural, but it is quite common to 
find loan-words whose first syllable cannot be taken as a prefix, 
fluctuating between classes 5-6 and 9-10 (e.g. both gari la and gari ya 
are heard, while the plural may be either gari or—more usually— 
magari). Ndisi = ni sist. Yungais taken by Taylor (Stigand, Dialect, 
p. 91, note) as an honorific epithet of Pate: “ Pate-Sanspareil 
but Muhammad explains the phrase wana wa Yunga, “sons of 
Yunga,”” as sijana ca tushaua, “ boastful young men,” hushawa 
being equivalent to the Zanzibar kujivwna. (Madan renders 
“show off.) If Pate is meant, point is given tothe arrogant boasting 
of the tanu (who seems intended by the author to have the last word), 
since Emezi and Simambali, with which he may be understood to 
elaim connexion, are older than Pate: in fact, Muhammad (unless 
I misunderstand him) says that Simambali is the place whence Pate 
was colonized (asili ya watu wa Pate). The Fowl seems to say that 
though now fallen on evil times, his house is as good as the best, and 
its members so delicately reared that they cannot meet the eye of the 
sun—" they would melt like wax,” as subsequently stated. 

6. Makuzi, an old (or poetical 7) form of makwu. Yaundao is in 
concord with majumba, but it is quite a permissible licence to take it as 
referring to the inhabitants of the houses. Uziwa (same root as ziwa, 
“lake ”) is explained by Muhammad as equivalent to bahari. 

7. Hudeuka: the hu-tense is more freely used, even to this day, 
- in the Lamu and other northern dialects than in those of Mombasa and 
Zanzibar (where it is usually confined to the third person). Dewka 


Pel 

= yeyuka (or yauka). 4 23 can be read either wpandao or 
upandwao. The sense seems to require the second unless we can suppose 
that upandao is a contraction for u-u-panda-o, “ which you climb” ; 
and this, as giving a better rendering, has been adopted in the text. 
“ Which is sealed to go to steal,”’ would not, however, be an impossible 
construction in Swahili. 

8. Hatiwi = ha-tu-iwi. Mali (treated as a noun of Class 10) 
is understood as governing za. Hu-i-lia : literall y, * they eat for them- 
selves,” -i- being the reflexive pronoun in the northern dialects— 
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elsewhere -ji-. Misu (pl. of musu, or muwisu?) is explained by 
Muhammad as “ half-grown chicks” (zijana za kuku wakuu katiti), 
quite small ones being zij¢so (pl. of kijiso). 

The following rough attempt at a metrical version represents fairly 
well the main drift of the original—which, it may be thought, is 
scarcely worth the trouble. But it is not without interest, from a 
linguistic point of view. 

Fown: My friend, I see you seated in 
Dark corners, lurking like a jinn, 
Or, in the evening, bent on sin, 
A-roaming up and down. 
Cat: O Fowl, from ribald talk refrain— 
The laws which common folk restrain 
Are nought to us who still maintain 
Our fame and high renown. 
Fow.: If ye were noble as ye say 
(My words no fear of you shall stay) 
Ye sure would walk abroad by day 
For all the work? to see. 
Cat: If that we list to walk by day, 
We'll do it—'tis the freeman’s way : 
Let Simambali city say, 
Or the Goans’ isle so free. 
Fow.: Let Simambali’s haughty sons 
Swagger abroad with swords and guns : 
"Tis we, the gently-nurtured ones 
Must shun the light of day. 
Car:  Emezi once, and Simambal’ 
Were glorious, with bower and hall 
Stone-built, and ships majestical 
Sailed thence the ocean way. 
Fow.: If once the sun strike head of ours 
We melt like wax and wilt like flowers : 
We are not solid walls or towers 
To be sealed by thieves like you! 
Car: No thieves are we: who reave our gear 
Are thou and thine. So, when ye rear 
Three pullets, know that we draw near 
To snatch one as our due ! 
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THE DIALECTS OF THE ZANZIBAR SULTANATE 
By W. H. Incrams, Assistant District Commissioner, Zanzibar 


INTRODUCTION 
fl ie language of Zanzibar par excellence is Swahili, and Zanzibar 


may be said to be the home of this language, not in the sense _ 


that its oldest form is spoken there, but because the Zanzibar dialect 
has come to be known best, owing to the writings of such men as 
Steere, Madan, Sacleux, and, to some extent, Krapf, though his 
dictionary is mainly devoted to the Mombasa dialect. Also in the 
days of the opening up of Africa, explorers and traders generally 
fixed up their caravans in Zanzibar, and these porters and soldiers 
journeyed into the far interior, some of them remaining there and thus 
making Swahili a lingua franca understood, as Steere says, along 
the coasts of Madagascar and Arabia, and in Central or inter-Tropical 
Africa, as well as by the Seedees (Sidis) in India. 

The old classical or literary Swahili is known as Kingozi, and there 
are but few specimens of it surviving. The name ts said to be derived 
from Ngozi, the plot of land where the palace of the old King of Pate 
stood. Ngozi in Swahili means skin, and the application of the 


word to the place suggests the story of Carthage, and also that of — 


Kilwa, though there the land was bought from a neighbouring 
chieftain for the cost of surrounding it with cloth. A similar story 
is extant at Tumbatu. 

The Arabs have made of Swahili a language full of Arabic words 
Swahiliized, and this form of speech has been carried by Arab traders 
as far as the Congo. 

It would be difficult to say what is the purest form of Swahili spoken 
to-day. The word itself is Arabic and means the people of the coasts 
(Sawahil), Ki-swahili means the language of these people. Ki-swahili 
may, therefore, legitimately include words of Arabic origin, as the 
Swahili people have been intermarrying with the Arabs for many 
centuries. 

“In the Zanzibar protectorate there are several dialects and, even 
in the town itself, several forms of speech, which vary only as the 


1 Except in poems, of which large numbers are known to exist. Some of the 
MSS. appear to be of considerable antiquity, comparatively speaking.—A. W. 
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speech of Whitechapel varies from that of Whitehall. In the Arab 
quarter of Baghani many words are used but slightly disguised. 
In Malindi the harsh gutturals of Arabs born in Arabia are more 
apparent, while in Ngambo the speech is far more African. 

The speech generally of Aanzibar is known as Kiunguja, Unguja 
being the native name of the island. 

In the outlying portions of the Sultanate there are three dialects, 
the first of which has several forms. 

Kihadimu is the dialect of the Wahadimu. These people live 
in the south and east of the island. The most archaic form of their 
language is spoken in Makunduchi and Jembiyani, large villages 
of respectively 1,500 and 400 huts on the south-east. This dialect 
is totally incomprehensible when spoken to a person knowing only 
Kiuhguja, owing not only to the number of different words and the 
peculiar conjugations of the verbs, but to its unusual pronunciation, 
which is very nasal. 

Coming northwards up the east coast the dialect of the next two 
villages, Bwejuu and Paje, varies again and has forms peculiar to 
itself, Nearly every village has different forms till one reaches Nungwi, 
the northernmost village of the island, where, if an inhabitant spoke 
in his own dialect to a man of Makunduchi speaking his own dialect, 
they would to some extent not understand each other, and to an 
outsider would appear to be speaking different languages. 

Kizimkazi, the most south-westerly village in the island, and the 
old capital, has a number of forms peculiar to itself, but coming 
northwards up the west coast the dialect approximates more and 
more to Kiunguja proper. 

But these dialects are to-day known as Kikale or Kikae, a word 
meaning archaic, and while they are used in the villages, Kiunguja 
is known to most of the people. 

Separated by a channel about a mile wide from the north-west 
of the island of Zanzibar is that of Tumbatu, where the dialect used 
is called Kitumbatu. This has many forms in common with Kihadimu, 
but nevertheless differs more from the various forms of the latter 
than they do from each other. 

The Wapemba, so-called aborigines of Pemba, speak another 
dialect called Kipemba, which again varies considerably from 
Kihadimu and Kitumbatu. 

In addition to the dialects of every day there are others used by 
the witchcraft guilds. In Pemba this is known as Kipepo, and is 
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spoken in different ways by the Robamba, Kumbwaya, and Umundi 
guilds. In Zanzibar there is a similar dialect called Kimundi. 

The medicine men have a form of speech, consisting mostly of 
peculiar names for the trees and herbs they use, which is called 
Kiganga. There are different forms of this in Zanzibar and Pemba. 

Kinyume is not a dialect, but an enigmatic way of speaking. The 
commonest form, at which many natives are expert, is the trans- 
position of the last syllable of a word to the beginning. This causes 
a shift of the accent. e.g. mbengo nguwa faameku naja for ng'ombe 
wangu amekufa jana. 


Expuanatory Noves ON THE VOCABULARIES 
Possessive Pronouns and the Preposition “of” 


The vy- forms are, except in Kipemba, only used adverbially - Twende 
vyetu, let, us go home. 

In their possessive sense these pronouns have the ordinary form : 
Nquo zangu, my clothes. 

In Kipepo, K signifies the Kumbwaya and Pungwa guilds; U the 
Umundi (Mdind)). 

J signifies the name Juma bin Hassan, one of the principal witch 
doctors in Pemba, who was my informant. The words thus marked 
are used in Robamba and perhaps in Umundi. Uk = Unguja kun. 

Robamba is spoken in a drawling way, Umundi and Kumbwaya 
fast. 

Shingazija is of course not properly a Zanzibar dialect. I give it as 
not much of it has been published (except by Heepe). There are about 
10,000 Comorians in Zanzibar. It may be said to be a native language 
in the same way as Gujarati and Arabic, which are so described in the 
Code of Regulations, and for the knowledge of which, in addition to 
Higher Standard Swahili, a bonus of £50 is allowed. There may be 
said to be a Zanzibar dialect of Arabic, as there are those of Egypt, 
Syria, Hejjaz, Hadhramaut, Iraq, and Muscat. 
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THE MATHARA-VRITI 
By Professor A. BerrigpaLe Kerrx 


dies a paper contributed to the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume ! 

in 1917, Professor 8. K. Belvalkar announced the discovery of a 
new commentary on the Samkhyakarika by Mathara, and identified 
it with the lost Sanskrit original of the commentary on that work 
preserved in the Chinese translation of Paramartha (c. a.p. 550). 
Commenting on this suggestion in 1918,* I observed that derivation of 
the newly discovered commentary and of Paramartha from the same 
source was an alternative possibility. Professor Belvalkar has now, in 
a paper which was written to form part of the collection presented to 


Professor Hillebrandt on his 70th birthday, and is published in the _ 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute,? adduced reasons in support of his 
original suggestion. | 

There are two questions immediately involved: the first is the 
relation of the new commentary to the version-of Paramartha and the 
commentary of Gaudapada ; the second is the authorship of the com- 
mentary. The first rests on internal, the second on external, evidence, 
and, by citing parallel passages in extenso, Professor Belvalkar has 
greatly simplified the task of any investigator of the facts. 

The first point which clearly appears is that there are large 
portions of text present in Paramartha and in the new commentary, 
which are omitted in Gaudapada. But what is requisite is to establish 
that there are grounds for holding that Paramartha’s version was 
derived from the new commentary, and not merely from the 
original of it, and no evidence to this effect is now adduced by 
Professor Belvalkar. On the contrary, he admits candidly that the new 
commentary has been contaminated by admixture from Gaudapada, 
and even cites a verse of the Hastémalaka, ascribed to (ankara, and 
he places the amount of students’ interpolations at as high as twenty 
per cent.* This is a very different thing from his contention in 1917 
that Gaudapada’s Bhisya was “merely a paltry abstract of the 
Mathara-Vytti with an occasional addition here and there”. Asa matter 
of fact, the extracts given in order to show the relationship of the new 
commentary and Gaudapida, and to support the conclusion ® that 
Gaudapada’s work is a “ simplified abridgment—with an occasional 

> pp. 171-84. * Sdmkhya System, p. 70, n. (ed, 2, p. 80, n. 2). 


* 1924, pp. 133-68. I am indebted to the author for a copy of this paper. 
* p. 168, * p. 148. 
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addition here and there which is implied in simplification—of the 
Mathara-Vytti” yield no such result. Professor Belvalkar does not 
point to anything proving derivation of one from the other, and, as he 
admits contamination of the new commentary by use of Gaudapida, 
it would be more legitimate to claim that Gaudapada's work formed the 
basis of much of the Mathara-Vrtti. The true conclusion, however, is 
obviously that both go back to an original commentary which neither 
faithfully preserved, and which is also inaccurately represented by the 
translation of Paramartha.? 

The second question then presents itself: what is the value of the 
title Mathara-Vrtti ?: It is given in one MS. of Samvat 1457, and it 
would be idle to regard this as in the slightest degree conclusive evidence 
of authorship. If there really were a famous commentary on the 
Sainkhyakarika by Mathara, we would expect to find it mentioned 
elsewhere, and Professor Belvalkar claims * that references have been 
discovered to Mathara or Madhara in the Nendisitra and the 
Anuyogadvérasitra of the Jainas, which belong to a time not later than 
about a.p. 450. But it is most important to note what these references 
are; they consist simply in the fact that, in lists of works, after the 
Satthitamtam appears the Médharam,? and the obvious meaning of this 
is confirmed by Gunaratna Siri in his commentary on the Saddarcana- 
samuceaya, who talks of the Sastitantroddharariipam Miatharabhdsyam 
as the first of his authorities for the Sarnkhya. The Madhara, therefore, 
Was an exposition of the Sasfitantra, and not of the Samkhyakarika 
or Sdmkhyasaptati, which is given separately by Gunaratna, followed 
by the Tattvakanmudi and the Gaudapada, the Atreyatantra, ete. The 
notice of Rajacekhara Siri, cited by Belvalkar,* is obviously a repro- 
duction of exactly the same notice as that in Gunaratna. Contrast. 
this with the comment of the new commentary on the last Karika of 
the ordinary text of the Samkhyakarika ; there is no hint to connect 
this work with the Sastitantroddharariipam of Gunaratna. Further, we 
have the fact that Paramartha leaves us entirely without any 
suggestion that he knew the name of Mathara, and Gaudapiida and 
Vacaspati are equally silent. 

We have,.moreover, a very interesting piece of evidence in 
Guparatna, which tells definitely against the use by Paramaratha 
of the Mathara-Bhasya. Professor Belvalkar® cites in support of his 


* Asin the case of the extra K irika interpolated after 61, 
* ip. 155, 4 See Weber, Ind. Stud., xvii, 9. 
* Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 174. * Annals, p. 164. 
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theory the fact that Maladhari Rajacekhara (a.p. 1350) “ actually 
quotes a stanza from the Mathara-Vrtti under Karika 37 :—- 
hasa piba lala moda nityarh 
vigayan upabhuiija kuru ca ma caikam 
yadi viditarh te Kapilamatarn 
tat prapsyase moksasaukhyami ca. 
which is unknown to Gaudapada, while Paramartha seems to give 
In the same place what appears to be a translation of the more familiar 
verse :— 
paticavineatitattvajiio yatra tatrigrame ratah 
jati mundi gikhi vipi mucyate natra sarncayah.” 
Now Gunaratna? gives us the former quotation in an improved form 
as Matharaprante, which can only mean at the close of the Mathara- 
Bhasya—where, indeed, one would expect to find it, and then goes 
on to give the second verse as pastrdntare. This means, as all our 
evidence above also shows, that Paramartha followed a different 
authority from the Mathara-Bhasya. 

There is, therefore, no possible conclusion other than that the new 
commentary on the Sarikhyakarika is not what the discoverer claims 
it to be, the Madhara referred to in the Jain texts. Why the title 
Miathara-Vrtti was accorded to it in the MS., we cannot say for certain ; 
very possibly it contains some matter which appeared in the real 
Mathara-Bhagya; conceivably it is the work of a later Mathara ; 
but we are not called upon to account for the many absurd aseri ptions 
of authorship by scribes. 

It follows from this conclusion that no weight can be attached to 
the attempt * to push the date of Ievarakrsna back to the first century 
A.D. or the first part of the second, by the argument that, as the new 
commentary styles him Bhagavant, and as Miathara lived before a.p. 
450, I¢varakrsna must be allowed to be at least as old as the dates 
suggested. Qn the contrary, the date of the commentary may 
reasonably be regarded as shown to be late by this use of Bhagavant ; 
the time of I¢varakrsna evidently lay far beyond the compiler, since 
an additional Kariki is boldly added to the established text.3 

These negative results leave us in the position that we now have 
three sources for the reconstruction of the original of Paramartha, but 
these three are quite inadequate to enable us to earry out any satis- 
factory reconstruction; a certain amount of matter alone can be 
established as belonging to the original source, far too little to be of 


p. 96, + p. 168, Fs * p. 147. 
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substantial value. Was this original by I¢varakrsna as Dr. Takakusu } 
once suggested ? We are left merely to conjecture, but one point may 
be noted, as it bears very definitely on the issue, and has not yet been 
adduced. We find given* expressly as by Icvarakrsna himself a 
definition of the K@rikd allusion to the nature of perception, viz, 
prativigayadhyavasayo drstam, to the following effect : pratiniyata- 
dhyavasiyah crotridisamuttho ‘dhyakgam. This looks precisely as if 
we had before us a citation from I¢varakrsna’s own elucidation of his 
Karika, and the idea is strengthened by what we read in Gaudapada, 
who has: prativisgyesu grotridinath gabdadivigayesv adhyavasiyo 
drstam pratyaksam ity arthah. It is significant that the new com- 
mentary * uses netradi in lieu of grotradi in its version, thus departing 
from the version ascribed to I¢varakrsna, which is the obvious and 
natural order and is followed by the new commentary on Karika 4, 
as by Gaudapida. As the Kdrikd is no more than a summary of 
established doctrine—whether in Siitra form or not—it was to be 
expected that I¢varakrgna should comment on it, and here we seem 
to have definite proof of his doing so, apart from the question of his 
identity with Vindhyavasin or Vindhyavasa, of whom we have prose 
citations of commentary type.‘ On that point there is no doubt that 
Gunaratna’s evidence is negative in character, for he certainly cites * 
Vindhyavasin apart from Igvarakrspa. We have, of course, the 
possibility that he drew from different sources, as these commentators 
often do, and that in one case he simply took the name as given : 
this is strongly supported by the fact that the verse which he cited is 
found also in the Syddvddamaiijari * of Mallisena, which was doubtless 
familiar to him; if so, there is nothing in his evidence to negate the 
identity suggested by Takakusu. What is clear is that, as pointed out 
elsewhere,’ we must distinguish between the Sarhkhya teacher 
Vindhyavasa or Vindhyavisin and the Mimarisi authority 
Vindhyavasin, who rejected inter alia an ativahika garira, and cannot 
possibly have been Igvarakrsna or perhaps even a writer on Sarnkhya, 

* JRAS., 1905, p. 50: apparently withdrawn later -(Garbe, Sdmkhya- 
Philosophie*, p. 86). 

* Gunaratna, p. 108. * p. 151. * Bhojarija on Yoga Satra, iv, 22. 

* But he also cites the Kdriki without naming Ipvarakrsna (pp. 98, 102, 103, 
109), and as at p. 103 he says Sairhkhyair ittham ace, it looks as if he were citing 
at second hand again. This is confirmed by his citation, slightly incorrectly, of 
Karika 62 (p. 107), as Kapilah, while just above an incorrect version of Mundaka 
aR ay 2, 10, oceurs. The citation from Patafijali (p. 105) is not in the 


* Ed. (Chaukhambi Sanskrit series), p. 119 ; Jacob, JRAS., 1905, p. 356. 
* Karma-Mimdsaed, p. 59. 


AN EMBASSY FROM KING JOHN TO THE EMPEROR OF 
MOROCCO 


By E. Denison Ross 


()* pages 559-64 of Vol. II of Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris 

(London, 1874) we find under the date of a.p. 1213 the following 
curious anecdote regarding King John. The heading runs: Qualiter 
rex desperans miserit ad admiralium Murmelim2 The story, which 
never seems to have attracted the attention it deserves, is of con- 
siderable interest to students of Islamic history, whether it be based on 
fact or no. 


How txt Kine 1x Despatn sent To THE Amir vL-Mu'minIn 


He therefore sent most secret envoys with all haste, namely Thomas 
of Herdington, Radulfus, son of Nicholas Esquire, and Robert of 
London, a cleric, to the Admiralius Murmelius, King of “Africa, 
Morocco and Spain, who is commonly known as Miramumelinus 
(i.e. Amir ul-Mu’minin), announcing that he was fully prepared to 
hand over himself and his kingdom and to hold the same from him, 
and if it pleased [the Moorish king] would become his tributary. That 
he would not merely relinquish the Christian faith, which he con- 
sidered vain, but would adhere faithfully to the law of Mohammed. 
Which, when the said envoys had secretly received, they arrived at 
the court of the said prince. They found a few armed men at the first 
gate guarding the inner approaches with drawn swords. At the second 
entrance (courtyard) to the palace they found soldiers armed to the 
fist and smarter than the former ones, and as one might judge, stronger 
and more noble than the others. In the second entrance of the inner 
palace they found what were apparently more powerful, more ferocious, 
and more numerous soldiers than in the first. When they were quietly 
ushered in, by permission of the amir himself (for their great king is 
called admiralius), the envoys, on behalf of their king that is of 
England, saluted respectfully and explained fully the reason of their 
coming, delivering a royal letter, which was clearly translated 
by an interpreter who had been called in. This having been 
understood, the king closed the book he had been perusing ; for 

* This narrative is also to be found in the Gesta Abbatum 8. Albani, i, pp. 236-42 


(Riley). An English version is to be found in the J. A. Giles’ Translation of Roger of 
Wendover (vol. ii, pp. 283-6) [Bohn. London, 1849). 
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by his throne there was seated a scholar, a man of youthful 
age and stature, but mature in bearing, eloquent in speech, 
and circumspect. And after a little, as if conferring with himself, 
he replied, modestly saying: “I have just been reading a book in 
Greek written by a learned Greek Christian by name of Paul, whose 
manner and words have given me much pleasure, and J accept them. 
One thing about him, however, displeases me, namely that he did not 
remain in the faith in which he was born, but with inconstancy flew 
over to another one like a fugitive. And now I say the same thing of 
your English King, who in a waxen (soft) and unsteady way is sliding 
away [glisif transmeare] after abandoning the most holy and universal 
faith of the Christians in which he was born.” And then he added: 
“The omnipotent God, the Creator of all things, from whom nothing is 
hidden, knows that if I were an infidel (exler) I would choose that faith 
* above all others, and would embrace it whole-heartedly.” He next 
inquired what was the condition of the King of England and his 
kingdom. To this Thomas, the most eloquent of the envoys replied : 
“He was born of kingly ancestors, noble and free, his lands are rich 
and content with its blessings, cultivation, pastures, and meadows, 
and it abounds in forests. From it all kinds of metals are extracted 
by the process of conflatilivm (smelting). Our race is erudite and 
ingenious, and learned in their tongues, namely Latin, French, and 
English, also fully instructed in liberal and mechanical arts. However, 
our land does not produce any vineyards or olive groves or fir-trees, 
but obtains these in abundance from neighbouring countries by way of 
trade, The air is salubrious and temperate ; lying between the west 
and the north, it takes coolness from the north, and the result is an 
agreeable temperature. As it is encompassed round by the sea it may 
be called the Queen of Islands. Being a kingdom governed by an 
annointed and crowned [head], and being recognized from of old as 
free and ingenious (independent) looking to none but God for guidance. 
Our church and the practice of our religion there more than in any 
part of the world has prospered and is ruled by the Papal and royal 
laws.” 

Having heaved a deep sigh from the depth of his bosom, the 
[Moorish] king replied: “I have never either heard nor read of any 
king possessing such a prosperous and loyal kingdom, who wished 
of his own accord to ruin his own principality, and to turn a free into 
a tributary state, to pass it from himself to a stranger, and from 
happiness to misery, and to surrender himself unwounded voluntarily 
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to another. Rather I have often read and heard of those who with 
much shedding and spilling of blood have gained freedom for them- 
selves, which is laudable. Now I Jearn that your master is despicable, 
mean, and cowardly, that he is less than a nobody ; he wished to turn 
from a free man into a slave, which is most despicable, indeed most 
wretched—(nullique miserabilis).’ He next inquired—but with 
contempt—regarding the king’s age, figure, and physical strength. 
To which the following answer was given : “ He is about fifty years of 
age, and wholly white haired, strong in body, not stout but well set 
up and strongly built.” When the king heard this he said: “ His 
strength of youth and manhood has already begun to cool and freeze, 
Within ten years, should he live so long, his strength will depart 
before he has achieved any real work if he now begins to go to pieces, 
nor shows any courage. He is really fifty, but he seems to be sixty. 
He'd better seek peace for the rest and lie low.” [Pace de catero sibi 
adquirat et quiescat.) Weighing all the questions and replies of the 
envoys, the king after a brief interval of silence, having indicated his 
great indignation by pantomimie gestures [subsunatio], the Amir 
heaped abuse on King John in the following words: “ He is no king, 
he is only a knight who is already in senile decay ; I care not a bit for 
him, he is not worthy of making an alliance with me.” Then turning to 
Radulphus and Thomas, with a scowl he added: “ Do not return to 
my presence, nor let your eyes look further on my face, The fame, or 
rather the infamy of your king, who has already apostasized, makes 
me positively ill.” The envoys having therefore retired with blushes of 
shame ; the amir or king happened to notice Robert of London, who 
was one of the envoys, and who was small and dark, with one arm 
longer than the other, and mis-shaped fingers—two being joined 
together—and the face of a Jew. The amir, thinking that such a 
despicable person could not be deputed to explain so difficult a mission 
unless he had knowledge and understanding, observing his crown and 
tonsure, and realizing that he was a cleric, he ordered him to be 
summoned, who while the others were talking had remained silent, 
standing at a distance. He having been retained while the others were 
spurned, the king spoke of many things with him in secret which 
Robert divulged to his friends afterwards. The king asked him 
various questions about King John of England, saying that if he 
deviated from the truth in his replies he would never believe a 
Christian, especially a cleric, again. Robert, taking an oath by 
his Christian faith, undertook to answer everything truthfully. 
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He then answered the king that John was a tyrant rather than 
a king, a subverter rather than a ruler, the oppressor of his 
own people, and envious of others, a lion to his own subjects, 
a lamb to foreigners and rebels: who by his greed had lost the 
Duchy of Normandy and many other lands ; and, further, was 
thirsting either to lose or destroy the kingdom of England. After 
scurrilous allusion to the king and his court, when the amir heard 
these things, he cursed him in accordance with his own faith and said : 
“ Why do these wretched men allow such a one to Tule over them ? 
Of a truth they are effeminate slaves.” Robert replied ; “* The English 
are the most patient of men, until they are goaded beyond endurance. 
But now, being enraged, like a wounded lion or an elephant, they, 
though tardily, strive to remove their necks from under the yoke of 
the oppressor.” And when the amir had heard all this he criticized 
the excessive patience of the English; which the interpreter, who was 
present throughout, declared properly interpreted as formidolositas. 
Robert returned laden with gifts, but none for John nor even a greeting. 
When the envoys returned home, and announced to their master what 
they had heard, John was much grieved to learn that he should have 
been so slightly spoken of by that amir, and that he should have been 
baulked in his scheme, but Robert, having shown his respect to the 
king by giving him some of the rich gifts he had received, managed to 
get a more favourable hearing than the rest, although he had at first 
been kept quietly in the background. The king therefore honoured 
him more than all the others, and this rascally plunderer granted him 
the custody of the Abbey of St. Albans, although it was not vacant, 
So that this renegade from the faith rewarded his cleric with the goods 
of another. . 

The Moorish king referred to is no doubt the Almohade Abi 
‘Abdullah An-Nasir Muhammad b. Abi Yiisuf, who ruled from a.u. 
595 (a.p. 1199) to avn. 610 (a.D. 1215). He was born in a.n. 576 
(4-D. 1180). He is described by a contemporary writer, al-Marrikeshi,1 
as being “ brave but averse to the shedding of blood: and disinclined 
to discuss matters which he had not well studied.” His reign of nearly 
sixteen years was mainly occupied with the suppression of revolts in 
Africa, but in a.m. 607 (ap. 1210), owing to the rupture of the peace 
he had concluded with the King of Spain, he crossed the sea to attack 
the Christians. At the beginning of a.n. 608 (4.p, 1211) he entered the 


* Bee RK. Dozy, History of the Almohades, Text, second edition, Leiden, 188], 
pF, 
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Christian territory and laid siege to the strong fortress of Salva Tierra, 
which he captured. He afterwards remained in Spain till the month 
of Ramazan, a.n. 609 (January, a.p. 1215), when he returned to 
Marrakesh, where he died in Sha‘ban, a.a. 610 (December, a.p, 1213). 
The embassy of King John, if it went to Morocco and found the Moorish 
king in his capital, must have arrived either before a.p. 1211 or after 
A.D. 1213, January. 

However, from a passage which occurs on pp. 565-6 it appears that 
the expedition of the Moorish king into Spain took place after his 
interview with King John, and therefore the embassy of King John 
must have arrived before a.p. 1211, although in the Chronicle it 
appears under a.p. 1213, The passage in question runs as follows -— 

“ About this time the king, or emir, Murmelius, of whom mention 
was made above, with a large army which he had collected, with John’s 
consent, as is said, determined to take forcible possession of the 
kingdom of Spain; and he was inspired with this boldness by the 
wavering faith of King John, and the interdict on that kingdom. When, 
however, the Christian followers of the king of Spain heard of this, they 
bravely opposed him, and dispersed his whole army, and drove them 
from the country, after slaying his eldest son and capturing his royal 
standard." 


her 
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Diz Berepama. Von H. Vepper. (Hamburgische Universitat : 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde.) 117}; 
vol. i, pp. 199; vol. ii, pp. 131. Hamburg: L. Friederichsen 
and Co., 1923. . 

The “ Hill-Damara”, as they are usually called in South Africa, 
have long provided one of the standing problems in anthropology. 
Cust, writing in 1883, says (Modern Languages of Africa, vol. ii, 438, 
#40): “A Negro race on the West Coast has been subdued by the 


Nama, and has adopted their language, and is called Dama or ‘Con- + 


quered’ . . . Their proper name is Hawkoin [this is disproved by 
Herr Vedder, who shows that it is merely the Nama word for 
‘Strangers "]; the Nama call them Ghoudama. They are... in 


something akin to the Bushmen, loving the solitude of the desert and 
not caring for dwellings [but] possessing flocks and skilful in gardens 
and agriculture ; small of stature and oppressed by the Herero and 
Nama, numbering thirty thousand at least, according to Palgrave.” 
Herr Vedder puts their number, in recent years, at not: more than 
25,000, The form “ Damara”, as he points out, originated in an 
error, -ra being the feminine dual suffix, No doubt some inquirer, 
seeing two women and asking of what tribe they were, mistook the 
import of the answer “ They are two Dama (women) ”, 

It is the first time that a thorough study has been made of this 
intensely interesting tribe—“ ein V Glkchen, das entschieden das 
allerprimitivste des ganzen afrikanischen Stidens ist.” The author— 
who over ten years ago published in the Zeitschrift fir Kolonial- 
Sprachen an excellent grammar of the Bushman language—has lived 
long enough in the country to be on intimate terms with a very shy 
and difficult people, and has thus collected an amount of information 
whose. value cannot easily be over-estimated, This applies more 
especially to the sections headed respectively “Die Familie” and 
“ Religion und Aberglaube: but there is hot a page in the book 
which the student can afford to neglect. The first volume appeals 
more especially to the anthropologist, the second to the linguist, but 
the latter, with its collection of carefully elucidated songs and proverbs, 
has an interest beyond the merely philological one, 

The institution of the “ Sacred fire (pp. 20-38) is one to which 
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special attention should be directed. It appears to be peculiar to the 
Dama among non-Bantu and the Herero among Bantu tribes, and there 
is no indication that either has borrowed it from the other. The 
Herero living beyond the Kunene (known as Ovatjimba), who remained 
behind when the main body migrated southward, and have never 
been in contact with the Dama, observe this custom ; and there are 
several striking differences in the ritual as practised by the two peoples, 
The Herero have no special tabus connected with the sacred fire—the 
Dama have many, and extinguish it if any one of them is infringed. 
The official called tsd-am-aob (translated by Vedder “ Speisemeister "*), 
whose functions are intimately connected with the sacred fire of the 
Dama, is quite unknown to the Herero. On the other hand, the 
Herero carefully and reverently preserve the drill used for lighting 
the fire, and hand it down from father to son: the Dama attach no 
special value to this implement. 

The Dama social organization is of the most primitive kind. The 
family is the largest unit, and no kraal (iwerft is the word in use here) 
contains more than one family—if we understand by this word the 
direct descendants of a man still living. There is no chief, but the 
head of the family. His head wife is the guardian of the sacred fire, and 
his right-hand man is the “ Speisemeister ” already mentioned, whose 
duties are to taste all provisions brought in (no doubt in order to take 
off a tabu, as Bantu chiefs have to taste the first of the new crops, 80 
that it may be safe for the people to use them), to cook and distribute 
the meat, to attend to the sacred fire and kindle it afresh when neces- 
sary from the embers kept for the purpose in the head wife's hut, He 
is also employed as a messenger to other kraals, and is expected to 
possess a knowledge of medicinal herbs. He is appointed by the 
chief—not necessarily from among the members of his own family. 
“ Der Ursprung dieses merkwiirdigen Amtes . . . ist riitselhaft.” 

Enough has been said to show that we have here a noteworthy 
contribution to anthropological research, ina field where hitherto very 
scanty results have been obtained, It may be noted in passing, that 
the much-discussed Kattea or ‘ Vaalpens” of the Transvaal, who 
have sometimes becn set down as entirely mythical, are, in all pro- 
bability “ Bergdama". Theauthor’s remarks on the enormous difference 
observable in physique between those Dama who eke out a miserable 
existence in the Otavi hills, and those who go to work on farms—where 
. they are well and regularly fed—recall the statement of Colonel 
Hodson (in a lecture delivered at this School) as to the higher type of 
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features and general appearance produced in the jungle tribes of India 
by improved conditions of living. It seems to be suggested that many 
so-called racial characteristics are less permanent than was once 
thought to be the case. 

A. WERNER. 


KILIMANJARO AND ITs Peopre: A History of THE WacHacea, 
THEIR Laws, Cvstoms, anp LEGENDS, TOGETHER WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THE Hicuest Mounrary rx Arnica. By the Hon. 
CHartes Dunpas, 0.B.E. 83x53: pp. 348. London; H. F. & G. 
Witherby, 326 High Holborn, 1924, 

Very little has appeared in English relative to the Wachaga since 
the publication of Sir Harry Johnston's Kilimanjaro Expedition. 

Mr. Dundas has been resident for many years in Kast Africa, latterly 
as Senior Commissioner in the Tanganyika Territory, and has made the 
fullest use of his opportunities for inquiring into the life of a little- 
known and extremely interesting people. The first chapter, con- 
taining a detailed description of the mountain (the summit was first 
reached by Dr. Hans Meyer in 1889), will be specially attractive to 
climbers. Some earlier travellers—no doubt unacquainted with the 
language, and staying too short a time to have any real intercourse with 
the people-—have asserted that there are no myths or legends connected 
with Kilimanjaro, and that it does not seem in any way to have impressed 
the Chaga imagination. How far this is from the truth has already been 
demonstrated by Gutmann, and Mr. Dundas shows clearly what an 
important factor in tribal life it is. The highest peak, Kibo, “is the 
great landmark and focus of the Chaga people ... The dead are 
buried with the face turned towards Kibo; the side of the village 
facing Kibo is the honourable side, where the house-master is buried, 
and the villagers assemble for feasts and councils.” 

The Wachaga appear to be a people of composite origin who have, 
in the course, probably, of some five centuries, evolved a singularly 
homogeneous culture, though never arriving at a political unity, They 
now form “twenty-eight small states, the population of which varies 
from 1,000 to 20,000 inhabitants ", and of which, sometimes one, some- 
times another has attained a sort of: local and temporary supremacy, 
Some clans trace their descent from the Kamba, Taita, and other 
Bantu tribes, others from the Masai and Dorobo, but Mr. Dundas is 
disposed to think the Kamba the predominant strain. It seems 
probable that both Kamba and Chaga started from a common centre, 
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the former having migrated to the north and the latter to the south ; 
“the people of the small district called Keni in Rombo [on the 8.E. 
slope of Kilimanjaro] have a tradition that they are the ancestors of 
the Kamba tribe, and curiously enough I have often been told by the 
Kamba that they came from the region of Kilimanjaro,” 

There are legends of an aboriginal pygmy tribe called the Wakon- 
yingo, who were encountered by the first Chaga settlers. These have 
become in legend the “ Elves” or “ Good People” who haunt the 
upper part of the mountain, recalling, in some particulars, the 
mythical characteristics attributed to the Bushmen of South Africa. 
Canon MacCulloch suggests that all the varied folk-lore concerned 
with elves, dwarfs, trolls. ete., may have grown out of a belief in the 
ghosts of vanished pygmy races. Another tradition relates to the 
Umbo people, who invaded Kilimanjaro from Usambara, or, according 
to some “ were driven out of their own country and passed westwards 
into an unknown land. The horde was’so vast that it took seven 
days for the whole to pass”. It is remarkable that a similar hame to 
this crops up in at least three different parts of Africa. Near Mount 
Kenya we have the Embu, in Nyasaland the A-mbo, inland from 
Quelimane ; further south, the Zulu Aba-mbo. The account given by 
the Wachaga suggests the migration of the Zimba, who spread such 
terror in the sixteenth century, and who may or may not be identical 
with the “ Jagas” who appeared on the Congo a hundred years 
later—but no identity of name can be suggested here, even if it were 
possible to take the 2i- of Zimba for a prefix. 

Many interesting passages call for quotation, but enough has been 
said to show that we have here a most valuable contribution to African 
anthropology. One is glad to see the appreciative notices of B. Gut- 
mann, a writer whose work is far too little known in this country ; 
much of Mr. Dundas’ book is avowedly based on it, and some passages 
actually translated. But—as will be obvious to anyone who takes the 
trouble to compare the parallel passages in Dichten und Denken der 
Dechagga'-Neger and Volksbuch der Wadschagga—Mr. Dundas has ob- 
tained independent versions of most, if not all, of the tales and legends. 
We would take this opportunity of calling attention to a highly im- 
portant series of papers by the same writer, in the Zeitschrift fiir 

* German writers mostly adhere to this spelling, which suggests a doubt 
whether the initial consonant is voiced or not, Sir H. H. Johnston has adopted 
“Caga”, “Chaga" seems to be the most satisfactory form for general use. It 


is not clear why Mr, Dundas has retained the double 9, while rejecting the doch : 
this would be an unprecedented phenomenon in Banta, 
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Eingeborenensprachen for 1923-4, entitled “ Kerbstocklehren der Wads- 
chagga ”’, giving an account of the teaching symbolically conveyed by — 
the old men in the initiation ceremonies, by means of notched sticks 
forming a kind of memoria technica. Mr. Dundas does not mention 
this, though he alludes to something of the sort as forming part of the 
girls’ initiation. 

A. W. 


Asuanti. By Captain R. 8. Rarrray, M.B.E. (Gold Coast Political 

Service.) 9x54; pp. 348. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 

Captain Rattray has already rendered signal service, both to 
anthropology and linguistics, by his Chinyanja Folk-Lore (surely this 
ought to be reprinted !), Hausa Folk-Lore, Ashanti Proverbs, and his 
grammar of the little-known Mole language. But we may be pardoned 
for thinking that the present volume surpasses in value all his previous 
works. It is a determined and, one is convinced, successful effort to 
get below the surface of Ashanti belief and ritual, and to show that 
much which seems to us strange and even repulsive is not without 
its reason, and that a relatively sound one. The name Ashanti is for 
most of us associated with unspeakable horrors of blood and licence— 
though Dr. R. A. Freeman and Dr. Claridge should have done some- 
thing towards dissipating that ancient prejudice—so that a passage like 
the following will come with a shock of surprise : ‘‘ I approached these 
old people and this difficult subject (their religious beliefs) in the spirit 
of one who came to them as a seeker after truths . . . which not all 
the learning nor all the books of the white man could ever give to me. 

“. . . Lattended these ceremonies with all the reverence and respect 
I could accord to something which I felt to have been already very old 
before the religion of my country had yet been born as a new thought, 
yet not so entirely new, but that even its roots stretched back and 
were fed from that same stream which still flows in Ashanti to-day.” 

Some of the invocations and prayers here translated are very 
remarkable, and equally so the “ oracles ”, utterances of a priest or 
medium, e.g. the following ascribed to the spirit Ta Kora : 

“ From the time of Osai Tutu until the reign of Agyiman, if any 
one were in need and he came to me and told me, I made it right for 
him. . - Tam called Ta Kora, if it be that anything is spoiled, I 
mend it (kora, to mend) . . . The man who loves me comes to me, 
and when he goes away, I shall stand behind him and accompany him 
on a good path that he may go his way. And this one who has come 
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(Captain Rattray], I grant him permission to go to my rock should he 
_Wish togo. Let him go and behold the place where I reside . . . Many 
of my children say they will go to school, and I do not stand in their 
path and say they must not serve the Supreme God. In my own being, 
T am the son of God, and if my grandchildren say that the white man 
loves me and has drawn nigh to me, I, too, shall stand behind him.” 

The detailed description of the various ceremonies which the author 
witnessed in person, and which were explained to him by the most 
competent native authorities, is extremely valuable. The fact that 
he was allowed to be present—and was, moreover, conducted to the 
most jealously guarded sacred places: the Bosomtwe Lake, the source 
of the Tano and the Bosomtwe Rock—speaks volumes for the confi- 
dence with which he has been able to inspire the people, 

The chapter on the Drum Language (the substance of which has 
already appeared in the African Society's Journal) introduces a subject 
of great interest, and one not hitherto studied in detail by 
any English writer. It appears that phoneticians do not agree with 
the writer as to the possibility of rendering the tones of the language 
on the drum, but this point cannot be argued here, Of great import- 
ance, also, are the very full discussion of relationship systems contained 
in Chapters I and Il—in which, incidentally, an entirely unexpected 
light is thrown on the position of Ashanti women—and the account 
of land tenure in Chapter XXI. Attention must also be directed to 
the passages dealing with the Golden Stool, which has been the object 
of so much misapprehension, The question of the Ashanti “ gold- 
weights " which has been a standing puzzle to the ethnographer (some 
having come to the conclusion that they were not weights at all, but 
a kind of memoria technica for tales and proverbs) is very fully 
elucidated, and, we venture to think, finally settled. 

The general appearance of the volume is quite in keeping with the 
traditions of the Oxford University Press, and the numerous photo- 
graphs are of unusual interest, and sometimes of real beauty, 

A. W. 


Dre Kretie-Spracne 1x Liperia. GRAMMATISCHE EixrUurencen, 
Texte unp Wirrersvucn. Von Drepricn WESTERMANN. 
94 x6}, pp. vii+278. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, Hamburg: 
C. Boysen, 1924, 
Kpelle is a member of the Mande (Mandingo) speech-group, which 
occupies an extensive area in West Africa. This is well shown in 
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Sir H. H. Johnston’s map (Liberia, vol. ii, p. 1093), but should be 
- somewhat extended, as this writer does not include Kpelle (called by 
him Kpwesi or Ghele ) in the Mandingo group. There seems no doubt, 


however, that it should be so placed, and that, with its sub-dialects of — 


Toma, Gbunde, and Gbande, and the closely related Mano, Gio, and 
Mende languages, it forms a subdivision which Westermann calls the 
Kpelle-Mende group. This belongs, with Susu and some others, to 


what M. Delafosse has called the Mande-fu division, fu being their. 


word for the numeral 10, while other Mande languages have tan or 
tamu. 

The Mande languages “bilden eine geschlossene Einheit von 
eigenem Typus”’ and cannot be classed with the author's Sudanic 
family, as the greater number of their word-stems consist of two 
svilables, in marked contrast to the monosyllabic basis of the latter. 
Another peculiarity is the change in the initial consonant of a noun 
when used definitely (voiceless consonants become voiced, voiced ones 
prefix a nasal)—a change which takes the place of an article. But the 
definite noun, in addition, takes a suffix, and as the plural is also formed 
by means of a suffix, it is a little difficult to understand Professor 
Westermann’s remark, “ Die Affixlosigkeit teilen sie [die Mandingo- 
sprachen] mit den Krusprachen und dem Songai.” In genitive con- 
struction the possessor comes before the thing possessed—the reverse 
arrangement to that of the Bantu languages ; and the position of the 
direct object is between the subject and the verb, 

Tone is a conspicuous feature in Kpelle, though stress is not alto- 
gether absent ; there is a slight stress on the stem-syllable in poly- 
syllabic words. Pairs of similar words only distinguishable by tone 
are not uncommon; thus, yé with the level tone is “hand”, but 
with the high tone “ cotton ”’, 

The grammar proper only takes up twenty pages of Professor 
Westermann’s book, but, as he says, it does not profess “ eine voll 
stindige Darstellung des Sprachbaues zu geben, sondern will nur das 
Verstiindnis der Texte und den Gebrauch des Wérterbuches erleichtern.” 
The texts, indeed, are the most valuable part of the work, and will 
appeal, not only to the student of language but also to the anthro- 
pologist. They comprise descriptions of native industries, institutions 
and customs, tales and legends, ete. 

The notation employed is Meinhof's (adapted from Lepsius), 


‘ N.W. Thomas (Specimens of Languages from Sierra Leone) calls it Pwese™ ; 
older writers “‘ Pessy "and ‘* Pessa ", 
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which, in the absence of a universal agreement on the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association, is, perhaps, the most satisfactory | 
that could be adopted. 
A. WERNER, 
Notes on rue Speech anp History or THE Tumpuka-Henca 
Peories. By the Rev. T. CuLLEN Youne, C.A. 7x65, pp. 223. 
Livingstonia : Mission Press, 1923, 

The Tumbuka-Henga (the reason for this composite designation is 
given in Mr. Cullen Young’s preface) inhabit the region west of 
the north end of Lake Nyasa. The language strongly resembles 
Nyanja, but preserves various features which tend to be lost in the 
latter—e.g. the li- prefix of Class 5, and the distinct forms for “ father "’ 
and “ mother ” according to relationship with the speaker, as in Zulu, 
The three locative classes evidently exist (see p. 98) though not 
recognized as such. The author's modest apology for “ entire lack of 
training for scientific grammar-making as now understood" must 
disarm criticism, and the amount of first-hand material here collected 
—with an amount of care and patience only to be estimated by any 
one who has personally attempted the same work—outweighs in value 
the most thoroughly “ scientific ” gtammar compiled on theoretical 
lines only. But we may be permitted to dissent from the view that 
~ Dative” is the best term to use for the verbal form in -ira (-era). 
Mr. Cullen Young says that it “has not yet received any accepted 
title”. This is so far true that no one term has yet gained universal 
acceptance; but “Applied” and “ Prepositional”’ have so far dis- 
tanced all competitors; and of these (both of which seem preferable 
to “ Dative") I should unhesitatingly vote for the former. The 
section headed “ The Alphabet ” (which, as its very title implies, is 
written without reference to recent developments in phonetics) is 
disappointing in that it contains no reference to the combinations 
so unusual in Bantu, sk, z¢ (iwiske, baulizga). It is not easy to see 
_ Whether this is a case of a vowel being dropped between the two 
Consonants: analogy seems to suggest that they might Tepresent a 
sound occurring in other languages as sh, zh (f.3.), (thiske “his father” 
=1she in Shambala, Old Swahili, and elsewhere), 

A curious point is the existence of a word lichila “ hammock ”, 
evidently a back-formation from machila, borrowed from the Portu- 
guese (probably through the Anyanja), and regarded as a plural, The 
origin of this word, however, seems by no means certain, 
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The “ Notes on the Origins and History of the Tumbuka-Henga 
Peoples ” are most valuable, and should be commended to the atten- 
tion of all ethnologists, The Portuguese records show, in the light of 
present-day knowledge, that some tribes at least occupied approxi- 
mately their present positions as much as 300 years ago, which entails 
some modification of the current view. The Tumbuka tribe, by the by, 
are mentioned by Lacerda as “ inhabiting the upper reaches of the 

angwa " in 1796. 
paea A. W. 
AFRIKANIscHE RELIKTE UND INDIANISCHE ENTLEHNUNGEN IN DER 

Kuntur per Buscunecer Surtwams. Eve VERGLEICHENDE 
ETHNOGRAPHISCHE Srupre. Von Geruarp Lixpsiom. of x7, 
pp. 120, 1 plate, 29 illustrations in text. Goteborg (Sweden) : 
Wettergren and Kerber, 1924. 

This interesting study, which, however, professes to be merely 
preliminary and tentative, is based on an examination of the objects 
brought from Surinam by Baron Klinkowstrém in 1890, and now 
deposited in the Stockholm Museum. Though Dr. Lindblom has not 
in this case carried out his inquiries in situ, he is by no means inex- 
perienced in field-work, as proved by his study of the Akamba, 
published some years ago. On the whole, the results arrived at go 
to show that the negroes of Guiana mostly came from the Gold Coast and 
adjacent regions, though there are some traces of derivation from the 
Congo—e.g. in the kifunga charm, a sort of tripod erected at the 
entrance of a village, to keep away evil influences. Dr. Laman is 
quoted by the author as deriving this word from the Kikongo verb 
funga, which he renders “ vertreiben (Geister, ete.).” But it might 
be pointed out that the Swahili funga “ fasten” is used of securing a 
place with similar charms (“ binding” the spirits, as it were), and 
rough arches, like those described by Plehn for Kamerun (quoted on 
pp. 90, 91), are sometimes, in East Africa, set up as a protection 
against epidemics. This funga appears to be derived from a primitive 
Bantu root (for which Meinhof suggests the form tiinga), which might 
easily acquire the special meaning it now has in Kikongo, as in Zulu it 
has become restricted to that of “ swearing”. The wooden lock figured 
on p. 21 also occurs in some parts of East Africa—where it is clearly 
derived from Arabia, But in spite of such stray links with the east, 
It seems quite clear that the hegro population of Surinam is mainly 
of West African origin. : 





A. W. 
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u Tunasizwe, v Huancakuna. Collected and edited by J. Sivanr, 
Assistant Secretary for Native Affairs, Natal. pp. 123, pp. 160, 
7} x4}. Lonemans’ Karim Reapers (Sub-Standard A and B, 
Standards I and II). Longmans, Green & Co. 

We have received from Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. two of 
the excellent Zulu Readers prepared for the use of Native schools in 
Natal by Mr. James Stuart, formerly Magistrate at Durban, whose 
knowledge of Zulu is equalled by few, if any, Europeans. The texts 
here given have all been dictated by natives, and comprise traditional 
narratives, folk-tales, some of the praise-chants (izibongo) of the Zulu 
kings, descriptions of customs (such as the Umkosi, or feast of firat- 
fruits), and crafts (the cutting-out of hide shields, and carvi ng of knob- 
kerries and throwing-sticks) and proverbs (iziga). If we might venture 
a criticism it would be to regret that so many of the texts deal with 
incidents calculated to give an exaggerated idea of Zulu ferocity and 
bloodthirstiness. One wishes, for instance, that the editor could have 
included an account of Cetshwayo's “ City of Refuge ” for unfortu- 
nates accused of witchcraft and the noble eulogy of the same chief 
pronounced by Ndabuko and others, in 1880, These two Readers 
(a better description would be “collections of Zulu literature”) 
will be found very useful for Europeans learning the language 
(especially as the old and unusual words occurring in the songs are 
explained in notes), and the same may be said of the admirable Xosa 
(Kafir) Readers for which the Rev. Candlish Koti is responsible. 
These last are not so exclusively derived from Native sources, contain- 
ing a certain amount of translated or adapted matter, but, the author 
being himself a Xosa, the language may be accepted as unimpeachable. 
Both these important South African dialects (they practically form 
one language) are taught in this School, and the Readers will be very 


welcome as class-books. 
“e. A. W. 


Tue East Inpta House. By Writtam Foster, C.1.E. (The Bodley 
Head, 12s. 6d. net.) 

This most interesting volume throws light from many unexpected 
quarters on the history of the East India Company. It contains, for 
instance, the first precisely accurate description of the early organiza- 
tion of the Company, about which so many historians have gone astray. 
It traces the growth of the Company's great house which lay in the 
angle between Leadenhall Street and Lime Street, it narrates the 
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doings, many of them quaint, and some of them significant, of the 
- Court of Directors. It describes the organization of the home servants, 
who included not only men of letters like Lamb and Peacock, but 
Orientalists like Wilkins and Wilson. Mr. Foster does not forget: to 
provide his readers with an account of the origin of the India Office 
Library, in 1798, when the Company decided to create ‘an “ Oriental 
Repository ”, in 1801 appointing Wilkins Librarian, and assembling 
the books and curiosities till then scattered through the departments 
and warehouses. The Company was a generous and discerning patron, 
and set a noble example to its successor, the Secretary of State in 
Council, in the way of acquiring MSS, and encouraging the study of 
the East. 
H. H. D. 


A Suort History or Inpra, By E. B. Havetu. (Macmillan, 3s, 6d.) 


This little book is intended for use in schools. It is written in an 
interesting manner—particularly that part of it which relates to the 
Hindu period, although Mr. Havell appears to believe that the whole 
of Indian civilization was imported by the Aryan-speaking tribes. 
The later part is disfigured in several places by curious errors of detail, 
For instance, on p, 199, Clive is said to have only just reached Madras 
when the news of the Black Hole arrived : on p. 204 a salt-monopoly 
is alleged to have been granted to the Company by Mir Ja’far: on 
p. 206 we are told that the Company acquired Benares ten years before 
its cession ; and on p. 220, the functions of the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors are completely misunderstood. 

H. H. D. 


Du Genre Grawmatican EN Semiriqve. By M. Fécwaur and A. 
Cuny. pp. 101. Paris (Geuthner), 1924, 

“MM. Féghali and Cuny, armed with M. Meillet’s theory on the origin 
of grammatical gender in the Indo-European languages, have set out 
to blaze a pioneer trail through the forest of Semitic gender. Although 
the Semitic languages have no neuter, they assume, on the very slender 
ground of the existence of a neuter pronoun in ancient Egyptian and 
in Berber, that proto-Semitic did originally possess an “ inanimate ” 
category, and aim at proving that the nouns which are characterized 
by a “feminine” termination are its representatives in the later 
Semitic languages. Their actual arguments, however, go to show no 
more than that in a number of cases the “ feminine termination is a 
later addition to an originally undifferentiated form, Tt seems essential 
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to the success of any investigation of gender in Semitic to determine the 
origin and function of the “ feminine ” terminations, but the authors 
content themselves with a few vague allusions to this. One 1s surprised 
also to find them deprecating reference to semantic categories, for 
not only is M. Meillet’s own argument almost entirely semantic, 
but it is difficult to conceive that the theory can be demon- 
strated on any other basis. It is not enough to show that many words 
which are neuter in Indo-European are feminine in Semitic > it must 
be shown, if the author’s thesis is to be proved, that the feminine 
attribution conceals a conception of the objects as inanimate, More- 
over, MM. Féghali and Cuny have not taken into account the fact that 
the triliteral structure of Semitic necessitates some modification of the 
methods applied to Indo-European roots: derivatives, for example, 
and plurals (at least in Arabic) can rarely, if ever, be cited in evidence. 
Finally, any thorough investigation of Semitic genders must surely 
utilize to some extent the researches of Littmann, Schwabe, Albrecht, 
Fischer, Rosenberg, Brockelmann, and Barth, to mention but a few 
of those who have already made a substantial clearing in the forest. 
H. A. R. G. 
Ixpian PatnTING UNDER THE MuGHALs, A.D. 1550 to a.p. 1750. 
By Percy Brown. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924, 


The student of Indian painting of the Muhammadan period has no 
longer ground for complaint of lack of material for the purposes of 
study. The attractive series of coloured cards issued by the British 
Museum has made a certain number of these paintings widely known, 
and in two publications of the India Museum some of the finest eXx- 
amples of the schools of Humayun and J ahangir have been reproduced. 
The contributions made by German scholars are perhaps less well 
known in this country, e.g. Dr. Ernst Kiihnel in his Mimaturmalerei 
im islamischen Orient, 1922, gives nearly 50 examples of Indian 
paintings, and the same author has, in collaboration with Dr. Hermann 
Goetz, recently brought out a magnificent volume—Indische Buch- 
malereien aus dem Jahdngtr-Album der Staatsbibliothek =, Berlin— 
which very successfully reproduces in colour a collection of pictures, 
once in the possession of the Emperor Jahangir. This work, with its 
scholarly text and its detailed study of the individual pictures, indicates 
the direction in which future publications may best aid the study of 
Indian painting of the Muhammadan period, namely, the Preparation 
of monographs upon separate collections or volumes, the pictures of 
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which clearly belong to one and the same period. For Mr. Percy 
Brown's comprehensive work will render unnecessary for some time 
any attempt to take a complete survey of the whole field, No writer 
upon this subject has hitherto made so ample a use of the historical 
material available for tracing the development of Indian painting during 
the two centuries of its richest manifestation under the patronage 
of the Mughal Emperors, nor has any collected together illustrations 
from so many diverse sources. The list of painters which Mr. Perey 
Brown has compiled is the fullest that has yet been published ; but 
it may be doubted whether the number of painters was so large as the 
list of names would seem to imply, for one and the same artist was often 
indicated in more than one way. Mr. Percy Brown himself suggests 
that the same painter is at one time called Ghulam Ikhlds and at another 
Ikhlis only (pp. 196-7), but he assigns @ separate individuality to 
Ghulam, the painter of the elephant picture in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (reproduced in Plate LVI), though the Persian inscription 
clearly gives the word Ikhlis. Similarly, it may be doubted whether 
Baba and Babi Ustad; Kesu and Kean Gujarati and Kesu Kahar : 
Madho and Madho Katan, or Madho Khurd ; and others in this list, 
were really separate persons. Much work still remains to be done 
before the individuality of each of the artists who worked for the 
Mughal Emperors can be exactly determined—if indeed such an attempt 
can ever be successful at all, and Mr. Perey Brown has clearly stated 
the difficulties in the way (p. 1098q.); but in any case the work of 
future investigators will be much facilitated by the list, with its ample 
references, that he has so laboriously compiled. It is somewhat 
strange that Mr. Percy Brown, with his long experience of life in India, 
should describe Muhammadan dervishes as “ priests ”’ (Plates XLI, LI, 
LXVI, LXVII); Plate LI represents some of the most famous saints 
in the history of Muhammadan India; Plate LXVII is described as 
~ Priests discussing the Qur'an”, but such devout personages as are 
here depicted would never have placed the Word of God where this 
book lies, and the writing on it clearly shows that it is not a Qur'an, 
But these are trifling blemishes in a work of such outstanding merit, 
which will serve to stimulate interest in this somewhat neglected period 
of the history of painting; and Mr. Percy Brown’s book is sure of a 
welcome for its own sake, having been produced with all the stateliness 
of type and splendour of illustration that make the publications of the 
Clarendon Press so supremely attractive, 


T. W. Arnotp. 
VOL, 1. PART Itt. aa 
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SILBERSCHMIEDEARBEITEN avs Kurpistax. Von Ruvoir Bertiner 
und Paut Borcrarpr, Mit 15 Text Abbildungen und 20 Tafeln. 
Dietrich Reimer, Ernst Vohsen Verlag in Berlin, 1922, 


This monograph is based on a collection of silver ornaments and 
other small objects brought together by Mr. Borchardt in 1916-18 
while he was a member of the Turco-German Military Mission in 
Kurdistan. A short description of the town of Suleimaniye, the head- 
quarters of the Mission, is given, together with a few notes on the 
population of the district. We are further told that the silveramiths in 
Kurdistan are generally Jews, as is often the case throughout the 
Mohammedan East. Their tools, workshop, materials, and methods of 
work are described in detail, 

The collection, consisting of forty odd pieces, includes specimens of 
mirror cases, clasps, belts, buttons, daggers, different small ornaments, 
and charms. According to the motifs of decoration and quality of 
workmanship, they are divided by Mr. Berliner into three groups ;— 

Group 1: Specimens of superior workmanship displaying a style 
of decoration which Mr. Berliner regards as being due to Western 
influences. 

sroup 2: Imitations of the former, of inferior workmanship. 

Group 3: The largest as to the number of pieces. Objects belonging 
to the types already well known from other countries of the Near and 
Middle East. 

Objects of groups 2 and 3 only are still being produced locally. 
The state of our knowledge concerning Kurdistan does not allow us to 
determine with certainty the origin and age of group 1, and of the 
older specimens of group 2. Even the origin of the style peculiar to 
groups 1, and 2, is explained differently by the two authors, 
Mr. Borchardt thinking, contrary to Mr. Berliner’s belief, that we need 
not seek a Western source of inspiration for their designs which can 
be easily deduced from old Sassanian motifs of neighbouring Persia, 

A descriptive catalogue of all the objects collected, which are 
also reproduced on twenty excellent plates, completes the work, 

P. Borowsky. 


ASSYRIAN Mepica. Texts. By R. CAMPBELL THomeson, M.A., F.8.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 34 pp., 10 x 7. London: 
John Bale, Sons, and Danielson, 1924, 

This work consists of translations of several Assyrian medical 
texts in the British Museum, with copious notes, and deals with 
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“Diseases of the Head, “To turn prey hair black”, ete., and 
“ Diseases of the Eyes”. These inscriptions, which not improbably 
have a Babylonian origin, have attracted the attention of many 
eminent Assyriologists, Assyriological learning of past years, however, 
was not equal to the task of translating these difficult inscriptions, 
and even now many more texts, and many more explanatory lists will 
be needed, before satisfactory renderings can be made. 

In all probability it will be asked what constitutes the special 
difficulty of these inscriptions. The answer is sim ple: they are difficult 
for the same reason that the omen-tablets are difficult: becanse 
of the large number of ideographs employed. This peculiarity leads 
naturally to the probability that the specialist-scribes who wrote them 
aimed at keeping their contents as secret as possible—like the medical 
men of to-day. Nevertheless, the remedies are set forth in such a way 
that the methods of cure employed have’ all the fullness of detail 
which the student of Assyro-Babylonian medicine (it was evidently 
based on a long series of experiments extending, perhaps, over 
hundreds of years) could possibly desire. As an example of the remedies 
used, I quote here one of the prescriptions as translated by 
Professor Campbell Thompson :-— 

(If] scab has infected [a man]'s [head], it tickles him, and should 
he remove (it), the [scab ?] increases, [Take] seed of arnoglosson . . . 
dust of diki of caper, dust of sesame, dust of * millet, dung of the doves 
of a mountain-palm . . . thou shalt knead (these) in hot rose-water, 
press, cool, (and) bind. 


This rendering of the prescription differs from that of the author, 
but I have simply condensed it to its shorter literalness, In all the 
main points the translation is his, 

It is to he noted, that these medical inscriptions are exceedingly 
fragmentary, and when we take this into consideration, it is surprising 
that Professor Campbell Thompson has been able to get good sense out 
of them. The following is an extract of which about two-thirds of 


+ 


the two lines of which it consists is preserved :— 


(Ifa man]’s [head] . . . is sick. thou shalt bray sasumtu, murdud it 

+ + MU.UN.SIR (1) together, knead in rosé-water, press on his head, 
[bind, and for three days not take off]. 

Of course it is possible that, when the completing words are found, 

the prescription will not read quite like this, but in the meantime we 

have the probable sense of the inscription, Naturally we should like 
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to know what the herbs sasumtu murdudi,’ and others in the gap, 
really were. Also, what was this “sickness” of the head? With 
regard to the possibility that the restoration “ head ” may be wrong, 
it is to be noted that the possessive pronoun -su suggests that the 
preceding word was gaggad “ head", 

The Babylonian women, like those of modern times, viewed with 
apprehension the possibility of losing their hair, as the following 
extract shows :— 


Enimenimma : Sérat qagqad sinnisti idahhah, 
Incantation : Should a woman's hair get thin. 


Ritual: Thou shalt take her mudadi (perhaps ‘ hair-ribbon ”, 
“ fillet”), plait a cord, wrté (fibres 2) of the bark (?) of a palm of the 
north thou shalt spin; hair of a white horse, 7 and 7 knots thou shalt 
tie, in her hair thou shalt bind; thou shalt recite the charm 7 times 
.- + for 3 days the back of her neck will hurt her; until her hair 
remains firm, thou shalt not release (it), 

But Assyro-Babylonian medicine occupied itself with many other 
things than scabies, or itching, or falling hair, The following is one 
of those dealing with maladies of the eyes :— 

If a man’s [eyes] are sick, and matter (?) is secreted on his temples, 
[thou shalt spread] tanners’ verdigris on vellum (7), on [his eyes] 
bind ; bray copper-dust (? copper filings), arsenic, yellow sulphide of 
arsenic, mix in curd, apply to his eyes . . . 

There are also incantations for the cure of diseases of the eyes, and 
the Babylonians were probably not far from the truth when they 
attributed toothache to a ‘‘ worm —indeed, the progress in medicine 
made from 2000 n.c. onwards was quite creditable, Nevertheless, 
the remedies may, at times, have done more harm than good. 

Professor Thompson has opened up very satisfactorily a really 
difficult branch of Assyriological study in this little monograph, and 
we may hope to see still more successful renderings by him in future 
publications, 

T. G. Prncues, 


* Prom its form, sasnmru is clearly Semitic, but murdydi, from the characters 
used to express the reduplicate ending, is just as certainly Sumerian, A possible 
rendering of the latter, dam murdwea, would be “ herb making strength", or the 
like, saggesting some drug with espocially tonic properties, 
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Tae H. Wein-Biunpet Coutecrion 1x THE ASHMOLEAN MusEUM. 
Vou. I, Sumerian anp Semrric Reicrovs any HisTortcan 
Texts. By 8S. Lancpox, M.A. (Oxford Editions of Cuneiform 
Inscriptions.) 60 pp. and 45 plates, 12x91. Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 

Notwithstanding the small number of pages, their size makes this 
book a work of considerable extent, in spite of the comparatively short 
introductory paragraphs. According to the descriptive list, the texts 
are twenty-two in number, and include cones, cylinders, tablets, 
prisms, bricks, and slabs. Most of the texts are Babylonian, but some 
(bricks mainly) come from Assyria, In the list of contents the order 
is that of the running numbers of the Weld-Blundell collection. 

The material now published was obtained by Mr. H. Weld-Blundell, 
of Queen's College, Oxford, on the occasion of his visit to Mesopotamia 
in 1921, and later with the valuable aid of Captain Cook of the Ministry 
of Awkaf in Bagdad. In conjunction with the Field Museum at 
Chicago, excavations were afterwards made at Kish ( Ahaimer), which, 
with the neighbouring mounds of Umm Gharra, will entail much work. 
During the first season, the temple-tower Unir-kidurmah was laid 
bare on two sides, and the platform of the temple E-mete-ursag was 
located. Both these buildings had been restored by Samsu-iluna, son 
of Hammurabi, Ramman-abla-iddina, and Nebuchadrezzar. The 
explorer of these ruins was Mr. Mackay. The finds have been of 
considerable archwological importance. 

Many inscriptions in the present publication are of considerable 
length, though short ones are also to be found. Among the most note- 
worthy is the first (W.-B. 162), which seems to be a legend concerning 
Enmer-kar, king of Erech, possibly of about 2300 n.c. The introdue- 
tory lines are imperfect, and doubt therefore exists as to the real nature 
of the inscription. In Professor Langdon’s introductory notes, he 
points out that the legend, archaic though it is in its present form, goes 
back to the prehistoric period, and deals with the time when the deity 
Umun-banda (non-dialectic En-banda) or Lugal-banda, ‘the king of 
youthful strength,” was king, and the dominion of the Babylonian 
states was transferred from ASnunnak to Unug (Erech). According to 
col, n, 1, 13, the Amorite was, even at that early date, in the land. 
It is to be noted that this geographical name has no determining 
suffix, but the words Iu e-nu-zu “ man not knowing obedience " which 
follow may be regarded as rendering this unnecessary. The foundation 
of Erech seems to have heen regarded as going back 50 sossi (ninnit Sus) 
of years—3,000 in all—before this legend was written. 





an" 
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The interest taken by women in the religion of the Babylonians 
is well exemplified by the record of the building of a temple to Nin- 
égal “an underworld-deity ”, by Simak (?)-Inninni, one of the wives 
of Rim-Sin, king of Elassar. The cone upon which the text is inscribed 
was dug up at Senkara. Inninni is described as the eldest daughter 
of Zuenna, the moon-god Sin, and Professor Langdon is undoubtedly 
right in identifying her with Istar, who, in going down to the Under- 
world to seek Tammuz, her spouse, was regarded as one of the deities 
of that region. The description of the goddess, as given in her various 
titles, is excellently expressed. She was the great lady knowing the 
whole of the dark-headed multitude which Anu, Enlil, (and) Enki had 
delivered into her hand, and whose judgment and decisions she con- 
stantly directed. It was also she who, “ solicitous ” and wise, made 
(their) decisions. As a leader of the great gods, she was the supreme 
word (enim-mah), whose utterance was unrivalled. These and other 
honorific phrases show this divinity—not as the unwedded mother- 
goddess, but as occupying a glorious place in the wide heavens, and 
as the wife who hears intercession (dam arazue gié-tug). Of the two 
readings of the goddess’s name, Eres-é-gal is. probably better than 
Nin-é-gal—she descended to the underworld as a bride seeking “ the 
husband of her youth”, 

The “ Hymn to Nidaba, the Grain-Goddess ", seems to have con- 
tained originally about 120 lines, This is undoubtedly owing to its 
subject, a very interesting text, for the goddess of grain was naturally 
the deity to whom all men owed the preservation of their lives. Nidaba 
was the Sumerian pronunciation of her name, but this appears in 
Akkadian as Nisabha, implying that the d was pronounced as di (th), 
and softened in Akkad to s—the usual fate of th in the Arabic of Syria, 
As pointed out by the author, Nidaba is associated in the “ theological * 
lists with a deity named Hani, who is also mentioned in this inserip- 
tion. Hani, however, seems to be closely connected with Asnan, the 
goddess of bread in general, of whose name it is noteworthy that the 
Sumerian form or rendering, Ezin@, has a more Semitic look, There 
is much to be said about this goddess and her masculine counterpart 
OF aspect, as revealed by the name En-zi-kalama “ lord of the land's 
life". One of her two attendants, who were apparently in the form of 
winged bulls, was named Kalagga-dagga, a personification of the 
“happy” or “ contented people’ which her good work produced, 
This text translated by Professor Langdon makes her to be, like Asnan, 
one of the special favourites of Enlil (and Ninlil), the primeval deities 
of Nippur. Most of the lines take the form of a direct address :-— 
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Ni-dagal-dagalla ni-peépesamen 
Ambarra ambar-ana-kim si-saemen 
('s-aay si-ea-men sufl?)-tub(?) qidgidal?)-men 
Aar sag hulhulene nin zizi-bi-men. 
She who extendeth, she who increaseth, art thou ; 
Directress of the wells like the wells of heaven art thou ; 
Shelter (?) arranger art thou: defence (?) extender art thou ; 
Food rejoicing the heart art thou; lady giving comfort art thou, 

There is much doubt as to the rendering of these lines, but I quote 
them simply to show the constant introduction of the termination 
-men “ thou art”. It is noteworthy that the first element of Nidaba’s 
name lacks the distinctive character 4e, the word for “ grain’, which 
ocours, however, in the Hymn to Dungi. 

This last is published by Professor Langdon under the title “ Litur- 
gical Hymn to Dungi”. As is well known, he was the first king of the 
Dynasty of Ur, which reigned about 2300 p.c. It is inscribed on a 
prism in four columns, and originally contained 102 lines of writing. 
Here again we have the direct address with men “ thou art’. Professor 
Langdon’s translation of the first four lines is as follows :-— 

He that as a half (god) has been born, an heroic one art thou. 

Divine Dungi thou art; he that as a half (god) has been born, a 
mighty man art thou. 

Thou wast born a panther with flaming eyes, even as a great dragon. 

King of the four regions thou art. 

An interesting footnote explains how the verbal form batuddenna-ta 
in the first two lines means “ hast been born as a half (god). Verbal 
forms beginning with ba-, however, are numerous, and sometimes -ta 
is found as a suffix. An alternative rendering would therefore be :— 

On thy being born, a hero thou art : 
God Dungi thou art ; on thy being born, a mighty man thou art, 

But Assyriologists will thank Professor Langdon for the transla- 
tion of this interesting text referring to the deified Dungi, all of whose 
successors were honoured in the same way and worshipped in the 
temples of the land. 

The “Scholars Tablet containing Syllabary A and a list of Gods” 
is an example of the way in which young scribes were taught their 
profession. It would be, however, of much greater value if the list of 
characters (it cannot be called a svilabary) were accompanied by their 
values and meanings. Value is given to it, however, by the editor's 
comparisons and notes. The order differs somewhat in column 5, and 


is 
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there is an omission. As the syllabary-portion is on the reverse, the 
numbering of the columns is from right to left. It therefore follows 
the list of gods, notwithstanding that we should regard a list of 
characters as a more elementary exercise. | 

Among the other inscriptions may be mentioned that recording 
the restoration of the wall of Sippar by Hammurabi—its name was 
“ By the command of Samas may Hammurabi not have a rival ”— 
one of those phrase-names which are a feature of Babylonian nomen- 
clature. Of special interest is the inscription giving “ Regulations 
for Disposition of regular Offerings to Ishtar and Nana of Erech ”’. 
These consisted of the parts of various animals and were for the use 
of various priests, ministrants, and workmen employed at the temple. 
Some of the gifts or offerings are described as having been instituted 
by Nabii-abla-iddina, who ruled about 900 years B.c. 

But enough has probably been said to show the importance of 
this publication, and the value of Professor Langdon’s work in editing 
the texts it contains. It is the production of an accomplished Assyrio- 
logist who has made a speciality of Sumerian and of religious texts 
such as these, and the issue of the remainder of the Weld-Blundell 
Collection will be looked forward to with interest. It is a real augmenta- 
tion of the corpus of Babylonian literature, which promises to be the 
most considerable of all the scribal productions of the ancient East. 

T. G. Prxcues, 


TUrkiscne Breuioraex XXI: Die OsMANIsScHE CHRONIK pes 
Rustem Pascua. Deutsch von Lupwie Forrer. 8yo. 
Vili +207 t. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller, 1923. 


Rustam, who was born in Bosnia at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century and rose from the position of a simple Janissary to that of 
Grand Vizier, relates in this chronicle the most memorable events of 
the reigns of the Osmnli Sultans, Bayezid II (p. 14 et seq.), Selim I 
(p. 33 et seq.), and Suleyman (p. 58 et seq.). Despite the extreme 
concision of its form, which is devoid of any attempt at beauty of 
style, the narrative contains much that is interesting from the point 
of view of the history of civilization. Among the matters touched 
upon are the following : the Turkish fights against the Persians and the 
Shiites (Qizil-bash), p. 26 f., 36 ff., 56 ff., 72 ff., 77 ff., 153 ff., which alo 
touch upon the questions of the Jihad and the Mahdi; further, the 
sea expeditions of the Osméanlis, which are linked with the famous 
name of Khayra’ddin Barbarossa (p. 93 ff., 100 ff., 139). The advances 
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of Suleyman against Hungary (p. 69 ff., 73 ff., 109 ff.), upon Moldavia 

(p. 97 ff.), and Austria (p. 118), rather concern the history of Europe. 

Although in the transliteration of doubtful geographical names 
(sometimes rather incomplete) there is room for improvement, the 
translation as a whole is a praiseworthy contribution to the materials 
for Ottoman history which will also have documentary value for 
historians of Turkey. 

TUrkiscne Brestornek XXII: Das axaroutscue Wecexerz NACH 
OSMANISCHEN QUELLEN. Von Franz TXscuner. 8vo. 
xii+246t. Berlin: Mayer & Miller, 1923, 

Making use of the abundant material available in Arabic, Turkish, 
and Modern Greek literature, the author attempts to reconstruct 
medieval Asia Minor, whose transformation after the gradual break-up 
of the Byzantine rule dates roughly from the ninth century, His main 
sources are [bn Batuta, Hamdu‘llah Mustawfi, and (among the Turks) 
the Safar-Nameh of ‘Ali Yezdi, and the political writings of Feridun, 
as well as the Jehannuma of Hajji Halfa and the travels of Evliya, 
a work which presents many difficulties to him who consults it. To 
complete this material Tiischner turns to account the observations of 
European travellers to which the references will be found on p. 48 et seq. 
The eastern boundary of the field covered in these studies is roughly 
the line Trebizond, Euphrates, Anti-Taurus, Cape Amanur: while 
Constantinople (the coast-line on the Black Sea, Constantinople, 
Brussa, etc.) may be taken as the starting-point. The fifty lithographic 
tables serve to elucidate the material which the author has brought 
together in the text with great industry. 


STE unp Recur in NoRDAFRIKA - QUELLEN ZUR ETHNOLOGISCHEN 
Recursrorscnunc. Gesammelt von Dr. Ernst Usacu und 
Ernst Rackow. 8vo., 441, 8. Stuttgart: Enke, 1923, 

Although these sketches, undertaken in prisoners’ camps during 
the Great’ War, relate chiefly to the study of legal conditions in the 

Maghreb, and particularly to the comparative study of the law of the 

person, succession, property, aliens, and criminal law in Morocco, 

Algeria, and Tunis, they are not without some bearing upon the general 

history of civilization, and particularly in its relation to Islam. Refer- 

ences will be found to the well-known predilections of Orientals, often 

noticed by others, for certain numbers, such as seven (pp. 35, 374, 293, 
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335, ete.), and the number forty! (pp. 294, 347). Belief is also very 
general in Eastern races, in the malocchio or Evil Eye * (p. 46), and in 
the significance of Salt (pp. 33, 114), which on p. 33 is regarded as a 
protective means against evil spirits (cf. Islam, ix, 50 ob.). Even to 
this day, indeed, the belief in magic and counter-charms which, as 
can be shown, was shared by Muhammad (Bokhari “ tibb ", cap. 47 ; 
Hondas trans. iv, 85) plays a great part in the spiritual life of the 
North African Muslims (cf. Index, s.v. Zauber). 

An important part of the prisoners’ work deals with the social 
position of woman in the Moghrab which, indeed, in many instances, 
is not in accordance with the provisions of the official Shari'a, eg. the 
disuse of the veil in Ulad Na’il in Algeria, forced marriage of girls as 
reported from Morocco (p. 79), cf. against this, Bokhari, trans. Houdas, 
iv, 435; isolated cases of prostitution, though these occur, it is true, 
in the East (wide Islam, ix, 92), Without referring more particularly 
to other interesting features, I might mention, as here dealt with, the 
right of asylum, blood-vengeance, games, death customs, ete., which 
may be easily found in the index. The whole work is enriched by 
photographs, drawings, musical extracts in very welcome fashion, and 
shows a decided advance in the province of the sociology of North 
African Islam. O. Rescrer. 


Ixpo-Irnaniscue QvELLEN unp Forscauncen. Von J. Herre. 
Heft 1: Die Zerr Zoroasrers. Heft II: Dre Hrwerstore m™ 
VEDA UND Iw Avesta. Heft IIT: Muspaka-Upantsap, Kritische 
Ausgabe mit Rodarneudruck der Erstausgabe (Text und Kom- 
mentare) und Einleitung. 8vo, pp. 64, 68, 69, Lxviii. Leipzig : 
1924. 

The keynote of Professor Hertel’s present researches was struck 

in his paper “Das Brahman” in Indogerm. Forschungen, xli, p. 185 f., 

Where he put forward with much vigour the view that brdhma denotes 

the heavenly fire worshipped by the Indo-Iranians (brakman- corre- 

sponding to fldmen, ¢Aey-). Following up the lines of thought presented 
there, he has now begun the publication of a series of dissertations, 
the aim of which primarily “is to win a reliable basis for the correct 
explanation of the Veda and the Avesta”. The three little books 
that now lie before us are the firstfruits of this undertaking, 

They deserve a hearty welcome. With wide and profound learning, 


1 Ci. Joh. Hehn, Siehensadl b, d. Rabyloniern, Leipzig, 1907. Wilh. H. Roscher, 
Die Siehenzahl wud die Tessarakontaden, Leipeig, Teubner, 1904 and 1900, 
* Bokhari, Subject Index, s.voe., Islam, ix, 28, 
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Dr. Hertel combines a masculine vigour of thought which is singularly 
refreshing and stimulating. He is a bold radical; under him tradition 
goes by the board, and cherished prejudices are remorselessly jettisoned, 
The reaction from the Pischel-Geldner movement back towards the 
position of Roth and Whitney is complete. All Indological studies, he 
declares, have gone utterly astray in their explanation of the central 
idea of Indian thought, because they have followed the ignis fatwus of 
tradition, They have ignored the fact that the Achwmenid inscriptions, 
the Avesta, and the Rgveda are composed in closely related dialects, 
which are morphologically in the same stage of development, and in 
their accidence and syntax show features of decay that can be chrono- 
logically estimated from the ancient inscriptions of Persia. They have 
neglected to see that “the rapid development of the Indo-Iranian 
languages which we observe from the time of their appearance in history 
makes it quite impossible to ascribe a development of thousands of 
years to the poetry of the Rgveda, so far as it is presented in our 
Samhita”. Instead of objective examination, students “ simply trans- 
ferred the ideas of the Christian Catechism to the Rgveda, and in it, 
in this collection of songs of Aryan warrior and robber tribes, whose 
highest object was to murder men of another faith and to earry off 
their cattle, and whose relation to the devds is determined by the 
principle do ut des, they found ideas like ‘devotion’, ‘ piety’, and 
even ‘holiness’, and ‘holy life’, in the sense of ‘chastity’. The 
mpaTor Yretdos, however, was the translation of devd as ‘God ", of 
dsura as * God’, or ‘demon’, according to the apparent connexion”, 
Our Rgveda, as Bloomfield has proved, contains only epigonic poetry. 
Between the composition of the older parts of our Reveda and its later 
portions took place the migration of the tribes from Iran into India 
(into the Gangetic Doab, not the Indus valley, bien entendu) + even 
in the age of Herodotus the Vedic tribes were still more or less nomad, 
and the Gathis prove that Zoroaster was much concerned to induce the 
nomads of his country to settle down into agricultural life, In India 
the Aryans, living under geographical and social conditions utterly 
different from those of their previous home, underwent rapid changes, 
Language, social habits, and religion swiftly altered. The eating of 
meat and drinking of spirits ceased to be general. The old language 
broke up into dialects; both the words and the ideas of its ancient 
hymns became largely unintelligible, and there is a wide breach in 
tradition between them and Vedic exegetes such as Yaska. Old 
devds changed their roles, or entirely faded away ; and with them dis- 
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appeared the ancient conception of brdhma as the Heavenly Fire and 
the Supreme Wisdom pervading all life, leaving only a few unheeded 
traces in later literature. 

As Dr. Hertel propoges to publish an essay on the home and age 
of the Rgveda as the fourth part of his Forschungen, it will be fairer to 
him and to his opponents to suspend final criticism upon these general 
doctrines until the appearance of that work, Provisionally, however, 
we may say that much in these studies appears to us admirable, and 
much debatable. The demand for a fresh unprejudiced examination 
of the sources and a final demolition of all vain idola of prejudice 
and sentiment is one with which we must all sympathise. Several of 
Dr. Hertel’s theses are very probable, in spite of their boldness and 
indifference to tradition. But must we therefore regard all Vedic and 
Avestic tradition as equally untrustworthy, and say with him that it 
“can only be considered in so far as it confirms the results of the 
study of these sources ; it can contribute nothing to the elucidation 
_ of what is obscure in them ” ? Obviously there are various degrees of 
tradition. That of the Parsis probably is for the most part worthless, 
and deserves the short shrift that it gets from him. But in India the 
case is different. Here, no doubt, a large amount of foolish concoctions 
also passed current ; but there ts likewise some gold in the dross. Dr. 
Hertel himself corroborates his theory of the Yama-legend in “ Die 
Himmelstore ” by quoting divers more or less corrupt versions of it 
from Brahmanic and Epic literature; what are these but tradition ? 
If then some traditions which support his theories are good, it is rather 
a petitio principii to damn all others that do not. Furthermore, the 
exegetic tradition from Yaska downwards rests largely upon the school- 
teachings of the Brahmans, an intensely conservative race,who may be 
described as spiritual mummies that can talk ; they have preserved 
much from the days of Yaska onwards, and we may reasonably infer 
that they have also preserved a little from the period of the Brah- 
manas. Tradition, we may admit, is not in itself a guide; but when 
rightly analysed it is a wholesome corrective to arbitrary speculation. 

“ Die Zeit Zoroasters ” is an incisive study of the sources—mainly 
the Avesta, the Achaemenid inscriptions, and Herodotus—which as 
regards essentials seems to us almost to compel conviction. It shows 
that the doctrine of the Gathas, the only teaching which may be with 
certainty attributed to Zoroaster, is a strict moral dualism, with a 
pantheon composed wholly of abstractions and with Ahura-mazda as 
the sole Creator. The cult of nature-powers, animal-sacrifice, hadma- 
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drinking, the sacrosanctity of fire and water, the worship of fire, the 
creative power of the Evil Principle, exposure of the dead to birds of 
prey and dogs, and exaggerated respect for the dog and its kind, which 
are characteristic of the later Avesta, are wholly unknown in the 
Gathas. On the other hand, there is no feature of Zoroastrianism visible 
in what Herodotus describes as the national religion of the Persians. 
The latter is plainly the religion which Zoroaster’s life was spent in 
combating—a worship of daé@ras or nature-powers, notably the heaven, 
sun, moon, earth, water, and wind, which had the Magians as its priests, 
which demanded sacrifices of all creatures, except human beings and 
dogs, and which permitted strong drink and drunkenness. The Magians 
alone, says Herodotus, exposed corpses to birds and dogs. Zoroas- 
trianism first appears as the state-religion in the Bisutiin inseription 
of Darius I, who speaks in language appropriate to the Constantine 
of a new faith ; but Magian influence begins to show itself in the record 
of Artaxerxes II, who admits the river-goddess Analita and the sun- 
god Mitra, and thenceforth it grows apace. From these facts it may . 
be inferred that Darius I on suppressing the Magian priesthood estab- 
lished genuine Zoroastrianism, the faith preached in the Gathas, as 
the state-religion, and that the Magians, unable to conquer it by force, 
overcame it by peaceful penetration, insinuating themselves into it 
and finally bringing it under their control and stuffing into its frame- 
work most of their characteristic doctrines and practices. Thus the 
later Avesta is largely under Magian influence—how largely may be 
iudged from the fact that the word mubad or mobed, denoting a rank 
‘nthe “ Zoroastrian ” hierarchy, is from magzipat, “ master of Magians” 
—and it represents a restoration of the religion which Zoroaster had 
temporarily suppressed. He had borrowed from the ancient faith 
only its antithesis of asa ; druj and its supreme divinity, the Spirit 
of Heaven, whom he spiritualised as Ahura-mazda, rejecting all 
other nature-powers or dageas ; and the Magians brought them back 
into his system as revised by them, together with their doctrines of 
sacrifice, haéma-drinking, fire-worship, ete. 

A further inference, which is possible, but rather less probable, 
and is not new, is that Vistispa the father of Darius ts identical with 
Vistaspa the patron of Zoroaster ; and thus the author arrives at the 
conclusion that Zoroaster flourished c, 550 8.c—possibly as late as 
522 if we may refer Yasna 53 to the events between the usurpation 
and death of the usurper Gaumata, which does not seem to us very 
likely. Dr. Hertel is still less convincing when he finds references 
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to the Zoroastrians in the Revedic terms devanid and brahmadvis, and 
traces of a parallel mutatis mutandis between the Vedic theory of 
bréhma (as understood by him, in the sense of the Divine Fire) and 
the dagnd of the Gathis and fravasi of the later Avesta, 

In “ Die Himmelstore " Dr, Hertel operates swith his theory of 
brihma to elucidate a number of interesting myths. The “ Gates of 
Heaven", he maintains, are the sun and moon, the heaven being 
conceived by the Indo-Aryans as a stone vault illuminated within and 
revolving, on the walls of which the stars are Openings serving as win- 
dows. This leads to a study of the various phases of the Yama-Yima 
legend, which, in its primitive form, seems to have explained the genesis 
of the next world by a story that the earth thrice became overloaded 
by an excess of population and had to be extended, and that when this 
happened for the third time, the surplus population was led away by 
Yama, the typical nomad, to heaven. The examination of this and 
kindred myths is skilfully carried out, and well illustrates the author's 
contention that the Avesta is the best commentary upon the Veda 
and vice versa. Incidentally, too, Dr, Hertel proves the baselessness 
of the theory which finds in Vendidad II an analogon to the Semitic 
legend of the Flood. 

His study of the Mundaka gives Dr. Hertel an opportunity to 
state his views on the quality of the standard texts of the Sanskrit 
classics. Speaking with the experience of many years of critical 
study, he affirms that the printed texts of Valmiki, Kalidasa, and other 
classics are lamentably corrupt; indeed, every word in them is doubtful. 
The native grammarians, lexicographers, and commentators, he says 
truly, were wholly devoid of the historical sense; to “ correct ” the 
text of an author so as to bring it into harmony with the rules of the 
grammars is as uncritical as it would be to alter the text of a French 
writer in accordance with the rules of the Académie Francaise and 
school-granimars. This is notably the case with the treatment of 
Prakrit. The luckily recovered fragments of Advaghosa have revealed 
the imperfections of the Prakrit grammars, which teach Prakrit in a 
later stage of development. No one can say what sort of Prakrit 
Kalidasa wrote, As for the plays of “ Bhisa " (it is gratifying to see 
that Dr. Hertel shares our scepticism as to their authorship and writes 
his name in quotation-marks), the Prakrit in them is in many parts 
older than that of the printed texts of Kalidasa, but the Trivandrum 
Series editions, he maintains, are uncritical and incorrect. 

What then of the Mundaka? Strange to say, Dr. Hertel’s searching 
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erjtical study leaves the traditional text almost unscathed as regards 
verbal correctness. It is true that practically we have only the text 
as Sankara found it; but Dr. Hertel’s acumen, which has enabled him 
to see far behind the text of Satikara’s time, has detected com paratively 
few errors in the wording. He has, however, established with much 
probability that this text is conflated from two sources. The essential 
part of the Upanisad—in his view this is I, i, 3-9: i, 3-12; I, i, entirely ; 
IIT, i, 1-3; ii, 1-2, 48, 10-11—is dominated by the conception of 
Purusa as the highest principle, entrance into which constitutes final 
salvation, while Brahma is a realm of bliss subordinate to Purusga, 
and emanating from it; and into this framework have been inserted 
other passages, in which the ordinary Upanisadic doctrine of the 
supremacy of Brahma is asserted. That such a discrepancy of ideas 
exists in the Mundaka is clear, and we must be grateful to Dr. Hertel 
for his keen analysis of it, which marks a real advance in knowledge, 
But here the same problem arises as with the Bhayavad-gita : is the 
discrepancy due to interpolators or to the original author, who after 
all was a Hindu ? 

Besides introductory matter, the book comprises studies of the 
metres, language, and text of the Mundaka, a critically restored 
text, analysis of the content of the latter, remarks on the origin and 
age of the Mundaka and its relation to Jainism, and a facsimile of 
Réer's editio princeps. With regard to the metre Dr. Hertel rightly 
says (p. 31) that “the poet trusts to his ear, and does not follow a 
conventional rule like the later courtly poets”. But it follows thence 
that the somewhat violent measures adopted by Dr. Hertel to ensure 
regularity of metre—viz, a slurring of syllables and clipping of vowels 
—are mostly needless ; for if the poet “ trusted to his ear”, he would 
not be scrupulous about such a trifling irregularity as a superfluous 
syllable. In the popular poetry of his age, I imagine, there must have 
been metres in which quantity and number of syllables were more or 
less free, and the chief determinant was the number of ictus-falls in 
the verse, as is the case with Lalli’s quatrains and the older poetry of 
Bengal. The oldest type of Indo-Iranian poetry, I suspect, was of the 
latter type, consisting of groups of syllables only approximately equal 
in number, with an ictus on each group; this type was refined by certain 
schools of poets, who fixed the number of syllables more strictly (as in 
the Gathas), and then proceeded to emphasise the endings of groups by 
more or less regular quantitatively similar cadences (asin the Rgveda!); 

* Even here irregularities in cadence still survive : e.g. I, ii, 9, daksam dadhdte 
apasam. . 
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then finally the schools of kdvya fixed the quantity of every syllable in 
most metres, thus creating the standard warna-vrttas.1 Now the 
author of the tristubhs of the Mundaka modelled himself mainly upon 
the refined metres and idiom of the Vedic poets and their early suc- 
cessors, but he was only half-educated in them. Hence he seems to 
have allowed himself much metrical licence in archaic fashion, using 
the ictus in each section of the trisfubh to mask his irregularity in the 
number of syllables. Hence beside regular lines such as 

yatha sudiptat | pavakad | visphulitigah (II, i, 1), 
he permitted himself licences such as : 

nirafijanah | paramam | samyam upaiti * (IIT, i, 3), 

etésu yas | carate | bhrajaminesu (I, ii, 5), 

imé loka | nihita | 1ékinaé ca (II, ii, 2), 

svasti val paraya | tama- | sah parastat (II, ii, 6). 

The language of the Mundaka is as much influenced by popular 
usage as its metre. In many places it is not Sanskrit (I use this word 
In its widest sense), but sheer Prakrit : witness such monstrosities as 
adresyam, atharvdya, ddadeyam. Dr. Hertel justly protests against 
the “method” of European scholars like Boehtlingk, who have 
“ heranskonjiziert ’ genuine popular forms like janatha from the 
Upanisadic texts. But he himself here falls into the same error as when 
he makes some of his suggestions for regularising the popular metre: 
e.g. he accepts the alteration of the barbarous but genuine kamabhih 
(LY, ii, 2), which is attested by Sankara, into karmabhih, and he changes 
the false reading samdhtyate in II, ii, 3 to samnidhaya, neglecting the 
well attested variant samdhayita, which gives a_good Prakrit form,? 
and is almost certainly the true reading, being moreover supported 
by the Srivaisnava tradition (samdadhita in Ratiga-ramanuja’s 
commentary). 

These criticisms on details, however, are not meant to derogate from 
the high value of Dr, Hertel’s work asa whole. He opens up new vistas 
for future studies in Indian and Iranian thought, and we await the 
appearance of his further researches with keenest interest. 


* The mifrdechandas and gayacchandas may be omitted from consideration 
here, as they seem to be of Dravidian origin. 

* A dodecasyllabic hypermeter: of. Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 276. 

* Cf. Pischel, GPS. § 466. A parallel is éraddhayantah, Mund. TI, ii, 10, 
corresponding to OMg. saddahai; the stem somdhaya- appears in M. and OMg. as 
samdhel, samdhai (Pischel, § 500), cf. Pali dAefi, On the middle pot.-yita for -yeta 
see Wackernagel, AG. J, p. xxx. 
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Tue Reticion or tHe Rievepa. By H. D. GriswoLp, M.A., Ph.D. 
(The Religious Quest of India.) 8vo, pp. xxiv, 392. London: 
Mangalore printed, 1923. 

Truly the interest of the Veda would seem to be inexhaustible. 
For a century the learned of the West have been st udving it and writing 
upon it with such profusion of erudition that apparently quidquid 
dicendum est dictum est, and library shelves groan under the weight 
of it. And now Dr. Griswold has come with a new book upon Vedic 
religion that is really a new book, not merely presenting an array of 
facts and speculations in methodical order, but Uluminating them with 
a keenly sympathetic knowledge of the land of the Five Rivers and of 
Brahmavarta which no Vedic scholar has hitherto possessed, and 
which lends notable force to many theories advocated by him. 
“ Theory” means a mode of viewing things; and a view of Vedic 
mythogony that seems forced and improbable to us in Europe may 
appear very different when considered in the open hills and valleys of 
’ North-Western India. 

From these remarks the judicious reader will have guessed that 
our author is orthodox in his opinions on Vedic religion. The Vedic 
gods, says Dr. Griswold, “ are in general personifications of natural 
phenomena ” (p. 88), and his intimate acquaintance with the Punjab 
and its neighbourhood adds some effective weapons for the defence 
of this hypothesis, And to a certain extent it is true. But by itself it 
is quite inadequate to explain the character of a Great God. There is 
more in such a personality than man’s awe at Nature's power, his 
delight in her bounty, and his pain at her cruelty ; there is also man’s 
experience of man. In Indra we find some marked “ atmospheric ” 
features ; but the theory of his atmospheric origin is quite inadequate 
to explain the mass of saga clustering around him, which looks far 
more original, The attempt to bring Rudra into the same scheme is, 
I venture to think, a failure, asa study of Dr. Arbman’s careful mono- 
graph will show. The subject of Vedic mythogony is‘one upon which 
T have dwelt elsewhere ; here I can only record my respectful dissent 
from Dr. Griswold on some important points. 

As regards method of exposition and fullness of information, the 
book is very good indeed. We miss, however, reference to Johans- 
son's valuable monograph on Dhisani and Arbman’s “ Rudra ”’, 
and note a few statements of somewhat doubtful accuracy, such as the 
one on p. 56 that the older Brahmanas were completed about 600 B.c., 
which slightly conflicts with the date of 800-600 B.C. assigned to the 
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“existing Brahmanas on p. 74. Possibly also the moral character 
of Varuna is slightly over-estimated—Johansson’s view, as given in 
his “ Dhisana”, is a useful corrective—and some consideration should 
be given to the historical theories of Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition, 


Die Srreicne ves Berauscuren. Satirische Posse von Kénig 
Mahéndra-WikRAMAWARMAN.  Vollstindig verdeutscht von 
Jonannes Herter. (Indische Dichter I.) 12mo, pp. 92. Leip- 
zig: H. Haessel Verlag, 1924. 

Awimaraka. ScHavsere, von Buasa. Ubersetzt von Hermann 
Wetter. (Indische Dichter II.) 12mo, pp. 188. Leipzig: 
H. Haessel Verlag, 1924. 

This promising series has an excellent coryphwus in Professor 
Hertel, and the play that he has selected for translation is well chosen, 
The Matta-vilasa, which we have already noticed elsewhere in the 
pages of this Bulletin (I, iii, p. 35), is a genuinely humorous farce, 
which is the more interesting on account of the personality of its author, 
the brilliant Pallava king, to whom the culture of Southern India is 
under an immense debt; and it loses little of its brightness in Dr. 
Hertel’s lively translation, though naturally some of its topical interest 
is lost on a modern reader, In an appendix, “ Einige Worte tiber 
das indische Drama,’’ Dr. Hertel defends his well-known views on the 
origin of the drama and epic in India, A number of hymns in the 
Rgveda, according to him, are essentially dramatic dialogues; from 
compositions of this type arose by the addition of narrative matter 
the epic and by the insertion of prose dialogues the court drama; the 
Mahabharata is still half dramatic, as it was sung by rhapsodes with 
separate réles, and the popular modern plays such as the Bengali 
yatras are in their form midway between these earlier types and the 
court drama. Inthe Suparnadhyiya he sees a genuine drama. He now 
adduces a further proof for his view from the popular swéng, which is 
fully dramatic in character and corresponds in form exactly to the 
Suparnidhyaiya, and vigorously replies to the criticisms of Oldenberg, 
Konow, and Charpentier. Then follows a short survey of the character 
of the classical drama, in which he refuses to see any popular elements ; 
even the vidiigaka is derived from court life. Dr. Hertel has made out 
a strong case ; it will be interesting to see what Dr. Charpentier will 
reply to it. Meanwhile it is comforting to see that. he is not disposed to 
accept Bhisa as the author of the plays published under his name, 
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and refers, apparently with approval, to Messrs. Pisharoti’s article 
in the BSOS., vol. iii, p. 107 £, 

Herr Weller, on the other hand, is still a staunch believer in Bhiisa, 
and we may leave him in the enjoyment of his faith. He gives us in his 
introduction an ingenious theory that the hero Avimaraka was 
originally the spirit of the monsoon who destroys the demon of drought, 
which seems to us highly speculative and supported by no evidence 
whatever. As in his previous translation of the Bala-carita, he renders 
the whole text throughout into verse, justifying this course by the 
example of Ludwig Fritze; he is convinced, he says, that metrical 
language is more suitable than prose for a drama that is derived from 
the world of legend and presents figures from the realm of spirits and 
gods. He is welcome to his convictions; but the Hindu dramatists 
{not to speak of Shakespeare and a good many other respectable 
writers) thought and acted differently, reserving their verse for 
exceptional passages where poetical emotion rose high, and elsewhere 
using prose of a type exactly fitted to the situation. But Herr Weller, 
who in his introduction discourses on the right way to appreciate the 
Indian drama, has chosen to turn everything, even the plainest 
dialect-passages, into metrical lines, which tend often to bald and dull 
pathos, quite unlike the lively natural style of the original prose. 
For the rest, his rendering is generally accurate, except in the case of 
Act I, verse 5, where it is quite impossible, 


Priyaparsikd, a Sanskrit Drama py Harsua, Kino oy Nortoern 
INDIA IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY A.D. Translated into English 
by G. K. Narman, A. V. Wunttams J ackson, Ph.D., and CHarLes 
J. Oapen, Ph.D., with an introduction and notes by the two latter, 
together with the text in transliteration. (Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Series, vol. x.) Svo. pp. cxi, 137. New York, 1923. 

The author of the Priyadarsiki—whether he be really Harsa or 
not, is immaterial—was but Movedev dXiyn Tes andavis; but his little 
play is pleasant reading, and has been singularly fortunate in its 
editors. For the present volume presents a rare and happy combina- 
tion of accurate scholarship, wide literary interest, and typographic 
excellence. The introduction comprises studies of the life and times of 

Harsa and his literary activities, an examination of this play and of 

its sources and its relation to other dramas ascribed to Harsa, a com- 

parison of it with Kilidiisa’s dramas and an estimate of the author's 
position in Sanskrit literature, and an account of the style of the 
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play, the constitution of the text, and the metres employed, with a 
contribution by Dr. G. P. Quackenbos on the names of the flowers, 
trees, and shrubs mentioned, and an appendix on the author's device 
of a play within a play. Then comes the text—which, though it would 
not satisfy a radical critic like Dr. Hertel, is nevertheless a good working 
one—and on parallel pages an accurate translation. Altogether it is 
an attractive and excellent work. 

Since, according to the Sage of Twickenham, the proper study of 
mankind is man, it may well be that from a certain point of view not 
wholly frivolous a second-rate play like the Priyadargika should seem 
of greater interest than a solemn treatise upon the Summa Sapientia. 
For the Indian metaphysician, of all the brood of Time, is the thing 
nearest to perpetuum immobile: he lives in a realm of rigid abstrac- 
tions, where his predecessors have dwelt generation after generation 
before him, heedless of the ages passing by. For him history exists 
not. But the dramatist is frankly a creature of his times. Without 
anachronism his work cannot be good. For man is a creature wearing 
elothes—both material garments and spiritual conventions—which 
the Zeitgeist compels him ever to change; the great dramatist seizes his 
contemporary man and holds him up to the gaze of all future genera- 
tions, garbed in the integuments of his age, a phenomenon of deepest 
historical interest. Aeschylus and Sophocles display to us Hellenic 
men of the fifth century before Christ, Shakespeare English (and Welsh) 
men of Elizabethan days; we realise our difference from them at the 
same time as we recognize our essential kinship with them, and herein 
lies the greatest charm of the drama, And this power lies not only in 
the hand of the great dramatist ; even a humbler talent may wield it, 
if it records sincerely, with understanding and sympathy, the things of 
its day. 

But could the Hindu dramatist do this? He lived and worked, as 
one may say, in a museum ; over his art reigned stiff old conventions, 
regulating his language, his thoughts, his handling of situations: 
Was it not impossible for him to present the living ideals of his day 
in free motion in the forms of his art? Are not the things that he 
displays dead things preserved in spirits? Not so—when he had a 
soul within him. In the East days are long; and although the ideal 
which the true poet presented in his plays might have arisen genera- 
tions before him, it was none the leas alive to him and to his age. To 
them it signified something vitally good and beautiful, and the con- 
ventions under which it was presented were felt to be essential laws 
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for its existence. And though days in the East are long, they are not 
eternal, Times and tastes change there also; the art of Kalidasa is 
not the same as the art of Bhavabhiti, and we may say that a good 
Hindu play is a mirror of its age, remembering always that its age is 
a long one. 

Thus a play like the Priyadaréika has a definite value and interest 
as an historical document of Indian culture. Its intrinsic merit never 
rises above second-class level : its plot, centring round the hackneyed 
theme of a princess disguised as a waiting-maid who loves and is 
loved by her royal master, and finally is added sans tragedy to his 
series of wives, is developed with but faint flashes of dramatic genius ; 
its style is throughout uninspired. Yet it is withal a reality, the sincere 
expression of a finely cultured age’s artistic feelipgs on a certain theme, 
True, the theme is not a high one; but life is lived more in the plains 
than on the heights. ‘Ep wahayy Te aL aahobede ney brecap. 

L. D. Barnerr. 
Tue Sanaxgeir Drama 1s irs Onicry, DrvELormMent, THEORY, AND 
Practice. By A. Berriepare Kerru. pp. 405. Clarendon 
Press, 1924, £1 Ls. 

In his preface Professor Keith states that “ the time is ripe for 
a fresh investigation of the origin and development of the drama in 
the light of new materials available”, This is true, and scholars will 
be grateful that Professor Keith has undertaken the investigation, 
Throughout, the work is personal rather than a compilation, but a 
wealth of references enables the reader to go direct to the opinions of 
many scholars, whether sharply contrasted or agreeable with those of 
the author. In this notice there is not room to discuss in detail 
the many questions raised. One of considerable importance—the 
authenticity and date of the plays ascribed by some to Bhisa—has 
already been discussed in these pages by two of the protagonists, but 
a perusal of Professor Keith’s book hardly leaves the unbiassed reader 
with a just idea of the strength of the arguments against Bhisa’s being 
the author of these plays. But so many of the problems of dates and 
authorship of Sanskrit literature are still so uncertainly answered that 
in many ways the reader cannot but be grateful for Professor Keith's 
decided judgments. They at least provide him with something definite 
to believe or disbelieve. 

To those interested in the development of the Indo-Aryan languages 
Professor Keith's discussion of the languages used in the Indian 
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drama is particularly interesting. Occasionally, it is true, his statements 
may be challenged in detail. Thus it seems impossible to support his 
etymology (p. 30) of Modern Indian bhat “ bard, reciter”, from 
Bharata; Hindi bhat, Sindhi bhatu come from an earlier bhatta-, but 
whatever the derivation of bhatta- may be, it is not from Bharata-. 
Again, it is true that Yavana probably meant Greek originally, and 
was derived from the older form of "Iawves, namely "Idover *'Ia Fores, 
but it is more than doubtful whether, as Professor Keith implies, on 
p- 61, it was received by the Indians direct from the Greeks, and not 
rather from some such intermediary as the Persians (cf. O. Pers. 
yauna-). Professor Keith's statement implies extremely early connexion 
between the Greeks and India. For F had disappeared in the Tonian 
dialects before the earliest texts. On the other hand, the Ionian 
form of the word for the Medes—Mijéo: from Mada-——with the 
characteristic Tonic change of a to 7 shows that communication 
between the Ionians and the East was probably early enough to account 
for the appearance of F in a Persian form of *'IaFoves, since in 
Attic at least F disappeared after the change of a to». 

The reader may be grateful that Professor Keith did not follow 
the example of Professor Lévi in leaving out all investigation of the 
style of the dramatists. The book has interest not onl y for the Sanskrit 
specialist, but for a far wider circle; to the student of literature in 
general both the discussion of origins and the deseriptive portion, 
particularly perhaps that chapter in which Professor Keith sums uf 
s0 admirably the characteristics and achievement of the Sanskrit 
Drama, will greatly appeal. 

The printing is what may be expected from the Clarendon Press. 
and misprints are very few. The following have been noticed ; p. 84, 
Komudha for Komuda; p. 101, Kurang for Kurajiga; p. 262, L. 3, 
before “ are” insert “ both ” or “ they ”. 


A Practica, Saxskrir Dictionary. By Artnur Antnowy 
MAcDONELL. pp. ix, 382. Oxford University Press, 1924. £1 10s. 

This is a photographic reproduction of the original edition published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., in 1893. About one and a half 
pages of addenda and corrigenda have been inserted. Perhaps amidst 
such a mass of forms and diacritical marksit is not surprising that some 
mistakes and omissions should still remain unnoticed. For example, 
no accent is shown on rajani, laksana, lakga. Although not com- 
parative, the dictionary is historical and etymological in its character, 
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as Professor Macdonell points out in his preface dated 1924. Hence it 
would seem regrettable that an etymology as doubtful as that of 
maryada = giving a clear sign from y *mar- to shine, should still 
appear without further comment, when a far more probable explanation 
has been suggested by Professor Ullenbeck; or that no connexion 
should be indicated between e.g. lud- and lul-, nadd- and nala-, nrt- 
and naf-, guccha- and grabh-. But any slight defects of this sort are 
lost in the great benefit conferred by Professor Macdonell's dictionary 
being again made available for beginners, at what must in these times 
be considered a reasonable price. To those who have struggled with the 
often difficult word-order of Monier Williams’ Dictionary, the strictly 
alphabetical order of Professor Macdonell’s is a relief, while its con- 
ciseness is better suited to the beginner. The disadvantage of repro- 
ducing the extremely awkward system of transliteration employed in 
the 8.B.E. is to some extent discounted by the fact that each article 
is headed by a form in devanigari. 
; R. L. Turner. 

Tue Satsa1 or Briar. Edited by Payprr Panwa Summa Sarma. 

Published by Kaginith Sarma, Nayakangala, Chandpur, Bijnor 

Thstrict, United Provinces. Volume I (Introduction), Rs. 2: 

Volume IT (Commentary), Rs, 2/8 

I am indebted to Sir George Grierson for drawing my attention to 

this new edition of the Satsai of Bihari, and a study of the book has 
caused me to endorse his emphatic commendation without any 
reservation. The book throughout is of lively interest, even when one 
disagrees with the writer, who is a somewhat fierce controversialist, 
and it will be a matter of satisfaction when the commentary, which at 
present only covers 126 of the couplets, less than one-fifth of the whole 
Satsal, is completed. At the same time it must be acknowledged that, 
so far as European scholars and A fortiori European students are 
concerned, the work is likely to prove very little easier than the very 
difficult poetry, to which it forms an introduction and commentary. 
It is written entirely m Hindi, with a very profuse use of Sanskrit 
words and some admixture of Urdu words and phrases, and it abounds 
with quotations from Sanskrit, Hindi and Urdu poets, many of extreme 
interest, ‘The scholars whose range of reading is wide enough to enable 
them to appreciate all these quotations and their relevancy are rare 
even in India among Indians, and they are naturally likely to be fewer 
still in England. 
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Almost nothing is known about Bihari Lal, the writer of the famous 
Seven Centuries, and the present editor does not attempt to give any 
account of his life, One of the dohas states that the poet finished the 
Satsai on a date corresponding to the 24th January, 1662, so he may 
be presumed to have flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Satsai is a collection of nominally seven hundred (actually 
126) couplets, each of which, like the Quatrains of Umar Khavyam, is 
detached and complete in itself. The flexibility of the language 
employed and the conciseness and compression of style (a doh cannot 
contain more than forty-six, and may contain as few as twenty-six, 
syllables) render the work, as Sir George Grierson remarked in his 
admirable edition published in Calcutta nearly thirty yeara ago, one 
of the most difficult books in any Indian language. The result has been 
that few, if any, books in any Oriental language, except the Quran, 
have been the genesis of so many commentaries. Sir George 
Grierson gives in his edition a list of seventeen commentaries, including 
the Lala Chandrika, which he edited along with the Satsai text, and 
the present work discloses the existence of others. Many of these 
exhibit the characteristic faults of commentators in an exaggerated 
form, suggesting difficulties where none exist, and failing to grapple 
with real difficulties. As an illustration of the terseness of Bihari’s 
style, the doha (No. 597) used by Pandit Padma Sitha as a motto on 
the cover of each volume may be cited. It runs :— 

aat-ne afan ta acacia cfata | 
Was FF at F as wa way 

This may be rendered freely : “ The sound of music, the passion of 
poetry, emotional singing, and sensual enjoyment—those who do not 
understand these are lost through them, but those who yield themselves 
wholly to them are saved,” The literal sense of the second line is : 
“ Those who have not sunk have sunk, those who have sunk with their 
whole body have crossed over,” 

The first volume comprises two parts, which are paged separately, 
the first (248 pages) containing a critical comparison between Bihari 
Lal and other poets. The most interesting portion is the first three 
sections, which compare dohas of the poet with similar passages in 
three much earlier works of a similar type, the Prakrit poem of Hala 
called the Gathi-saptagati, and the Sanskrit Aryi-saptasati of 
Govardhana and Sataka of Amaruka, Subsequent sections compare 
passages in the Satsai with extracts from Sanskrit poets, from Urdu 
poets such as Ghalib, Sauda, Zaug, and Mir Taqi, from Hindi poets 
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such as Kesava, Senapati, and Padmakar, and with selections from later 
Satais such as the Srngara Satsai and the Vikrama Satsai, All this, 
which occupies 152 pages, is followed by a section dealing with 
eighteen selected dohas dealing with the separation of lovers (a fruitful 
topic of eastern poets), which are compared with verses composed by 
other Hindi poets, such as Gwal, Sundar, Mati Ram, and Gang, bearing 
on the same subject. After this ten sections follow, designed to illustrate 
the poet’s knowledge of various subjects (mathematics, astronomy, 
etc.), and an eleventh containing a very forcible and somewhat 
acrimonious reply to some adverse criticisms on isolated verses of 
Bihari, which occur in the Hindi Navaratna, a very admirable book 
on Hindi poetry which appeared a few years ago. Pandit Padma 
Suha is reluctant to admit the existence of any defects in the Satsai, 
and it must be granted that in nearly all cases his defence of Bihari 
earries conviction, though it might have been expressed with less 
asperity. This criticism applies with even greater force to the second 
part (120 pages) of this volume, which consists of nothing but a detailed 
criticism of a commentary on Bihari by one Pandit Jwala Prasada, 
which was published in Bombay in 1903. The comments of Pandit 
Jwala Prasida on thirty-two selected dohis are quoted and pulled to 
pieces with great severity. Thirteen pages are devoted to a reply to 
the commentary on the 515th doha, in the course of which a very 
interesting letter, written in 1910 by the Urdu poet Altaf Husain Halli 
to the author, is quoted in full as substantiating on a minor point the 
author's defence of Bihari against an attack made by an 
anonymous critic. 

It would be premature at this stage, besides making this notice 
unduly long, to make more than an incidental allusion to the second 
volume of this book. Its 248 pages are taken up with commenting on 
126 dohas, some of which have already been cited for various purposes 
in the first volume. Both volumes contain full indices. The printing 
is clear and lepible, and mistakes are not numerous, qq for gay, p. 62; 

; for exert, p- 119; and axe for atraz, p. 245, in 
the first volume being among the few observed. 
R. P. Dewnvest, I.C.5. (retd.). 


Tue Ras Mini or A. K. Fornes. Edited by H. G. Rawttnson. 
2 vols., pp. 444 and 459, with a map of Gujarat and the original 
illustrations, 

The Editor has reproduced the text of the original with its 
unscientific transliteration of proper names. ‘To have made alterations 
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would certainly have been “ a laborious task ”’, but it is not understood 
why this need have involved “ many mistakes ", 

He has added many valuable historical and general notes, several 
succinct and informative historical appendices and genealogical 
tables, and prefixed an interesting memoir of the author. Historical 
and archwological research to fill up the lacuna in the early annals of 
India has made considerable progress in the past fifty years and has 
thrown much light on the origin of the Rajput clans. Risley undertook 
the ethnological survey of India ; a re-survey has since been effected 
in the Bombay Presidency and some of Risley’s conclusions combated 
and refuted. The term Saka, or Seythian, is a very vague one, The 
early invasions of India by the Sakas and the Yue-chi cluster round the 
opening centuries of the Christian era, The inrush, passing through the 
Panjab, Malva, and Gujarat, reached high-water mark on the confines 
of Nasik and the Decean. But the flood waters soon receded and left 
little lasting impression on the ethnological characteristics of the 
submerged populations of Western India. On the contrary, the swarms 
of White Huns, Gurjaras, and Maitrikas which descended into the 
Panjab, Rajputana, Malva, and (Gujarat in the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D., on the decline and break-up of the Gupta Empire, clearly came to 
stay, and staying left their mark on the indigenous populations con- 
quered or absorbed by them. Thus the Vallabhi Dynasty founded by 
Bhatarka, the Maitrika, gave rise to the premier clan of Rajputs, the 
Gohils of Udepur. And other clans, euphemistically said to have been 
born of the Agni-Kund, or fire-pit, on Mount Abu—that is to say, 
foreigners admitted to Hindu rites and Ksatriya status—can be shown 
to be descended from or connected with the invading barbarian 
hordes. The Editor opines that the Nagar Brahmans came with the 
Maitrikas from the Panjab. Risley is probably wrong in regarding the 
Nagars as Scytho-Dravidians. The Sakas and the Yue-chi were 
Mongolians, originally expelled from North-West China. But the 
Nagars betray no Mongolian physical characteristics, They are fair 
In complexion and have medium, well-shaped heads and features. 
They were, if not Maitrikas, possibly Persians, or Pahlavas (Parthians) 
of the borderland, Very significant is the Sun-worship of these foreign 
clans at Bhinmal, thus pointing to associations with Persia and the 
Mithra cult. It is dangerous, however, to push the Hun-Pahlava- 
Gurjarta theory to extreme limits in accounting for the origin of the 
ujali varna of Western India. Be it remembered that Sauristra 
(Kathiavad) and Aparinta (North Konkan) were among the earliest 
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Aryan settlements in India. It is unlikely that an exclusive caste, 
like the Brahmans, should not have retained a measure of Aryan or 
aemi-Aryan purity of stock and should not be represented by their 
descendants to-day. The large Audich Brahman clan immigrated from 
Oudh at Mulraj’s invitation in the tenth century a.p. Bhrgu-Kachcha 
(Broach) and Panchvati (Nasik) were ancient Aryan settlements. 
With the Keatrivas the case was different. Internecine warfare, 
Intermarriages with indigenous Kolis (Dravidians) and Bhils (? Mundas) 
who still formathe bulk of the aboriginal population of Northern and 
Central Gujarat, and subsequent intermarriage with and conversion 
by Mahomedans to the faith of Islam, played havoe with the purity of 
the original Aryan or semi-Aryan stock which overran Western India 
in Vedie times. 

So that, at the present day, the purest Rajputs are those members 
and scions of the Royal Houses founded by the invading Huns, 
Gurjaras, Maitrikas, and (!) Pahlavas, who were not Ksatriyas when 
they enteréd India. 

Forbes’ account of the contest between the Solanki Bhuvad and 
the Chavada Chief Jai Sikhari is taken from the Ratna Mala, 
Panchisar, where the latter ruled, was an insignificant state in a- 
desolate country on the edge of the little Rann. It is quite possible 
that the bards, as was their wont, have magnified the episode of one of 
those border forays, so common in the annals of Gujarat, and that 
Bhuvad was a mere cadet of the powerful Western Chalukya (Solanki) 
stock of the Deccan and Northern Konkan, whose dominions included 
Southern Gujarat and stretched to the Narbada River, His descendants 
at a later date established themselves at Anhilpur-Pattan, thus finally 
ousting the Chavadas from Northern Gujarat. 

Vol. i, pp. 355, 362. Mahmidabad is the correct name of the ruined 
village on the Vatrak River. The walls of Miahmid Be-gadha’s ruined 
park existed in 1893, when the reviewer was stationed at Kaira. 
Maéhmiid was called Be-gadha (“ two forts "), as he conquered Girnar 
and Pavagadh. 

Vol. ri, p. 55 nm. The word is bihyodhara, from bihya, corrupted 
from (8) bahw “arm”, and meaning (1) “arm”, (2) “ help”, 
“ assistance’, and dhara (8) “holder”: or it may be a corruption 
of abhaya-dhara (8) “guarantor of safety’, The derivation can 
scarcely be ban-dhara “ bowman"., (Vide Gujarat-ni juni vartta, 


* The new village, which has sprung up round the railway station, ia called 
Meh mada bac, 


ad 
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p. 214, where, however, the word is incorrectly spelt without the 
Heeting “ h™ sound.) 

Vol. ii, p. 75 n. The festival is commonly called Bakri-Id. 

Vol. ii, p. 97, note. Gogo has now fallen back to second place and 
the trade of Bhavnagar is flourishing. 

Vol. ii, p. 95. What is a “ pre-Hindu ” deity? Bhavani was the 
Sakti, or creative energy of Bhava (Siva) deified as a goddess. Siva 
was a non-Aryan and pre-Aryan deity, whose chief emblem of worship 
was the phallus. In the Rg-Veda, the wrath of the Vedic Nature gods 
is invoked against the Sisna-deva. Bahu-chara is an epithet of Amba- 
Bhavani, or Durgé, meaning “ swift-moving ”. The Chirani, Bechari, 
or Bechara, has thus been deified and her name Sanskritized. 

Vol. ii, p. 235. The Yadavas could hardly have been Sakas. There 
is no historical record that the Sukas ever penetrated to Devgiri, the 
Yadava capital, and, if their chief was Krsna, they were probably 
Aryans or semi-Aryans who colonized from Dvarika in Kathiavad. 
Krena’s date is circa 950 n.c. The Yadavas may have been Maitrikas, 
as the bards now say that they were descended from the Abu fire-pit 
along with the Parmar, Rathor, Chohan, and Solanki clans. 

Vol. ii, p. 395 n. The correct word is bhuvo “ exorcist “, not bhura. 

W. Doperer. 


Tue Harr Parkar. By Nizdui or Ganga. Translated from the 
Persian, with a commentary by C. E. Winson. Two volumes. 
London, 1924. 

European scholars have done little for Nizdmf since 1871, when 
Bacher’s monograph appeared. Practically no progress has been made 
towards establishing a critical text of the Khamsa, though the need for 
it is obvious to anyone who looks into the Oriental editions ; ! 
and as regards translation, Wilberforce Clarke's version of the 
Sikandar-nama-i barri is the only work of importance. While the 
neglect of a poet so famous and original as Nizdmi may be partly 
explained by considerations which apply to Persian studies in general, 
there would seem to be in his genius something alien and repellent to 
Western taste—something that is not found, or, at least, is not strongly 
developed, in Firdausi, Jaldlu'ddin Rami, Sa‘di, and Hafiz. In 
reviewing his merits and defects, Professor Wilson remarks that the 
latter “ are those common to all. Persian poets, who have little skill 


' Professor Wilson has also consalted several MSS. in the Library of the India 
Office, 
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in delineating character, or in inspiring a sense of the spirit of nature a 
and invites us to contrast Nizdmi's descriptionof a garden with Shelley’s 
Sensitive Plant. I cannot see what is gained by doing so. It would be 
quite as strange to find the modern feeling for nature in a Persian poet 
of the twelfth century as it would be to find meads of ambergris in 
Shelley or rivulets of rose-water in Wordsworth. Persian poetical art 
has its own standards, to which the poets are inevitably true; but 
within these limits there is free play for individual characteristics, 
and these are the differences that matter.. Professor Wilson reveals 
what is most characteristic of Nizimi when he says that this poet is 
unconventionally obscure. “He employs images and metaphors to 
which there is no key save in the possession of the poetic sense and of 
sound judgment.” Hence, to European readers at any rate, his finest 
passages often present a series of fascinating and exasperating riddles. 
Comparing him with Firdaus{, Professor Wilson writes : “ His thoughts 
are deeper, his expression is more trenchant, crisp, and epigrammatic, 
though perhaps often more studied and artificial, and generally more 
obscure and subtle. In plain narrative, he is equally flowing and 
perspicuous, whilst in situations requiring exalted imagination and 
dramatic force he is superior.” All this may be true as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. In Firdausi thereis none of that elaborate 
and over-subtle inventiveness of style which is the essence of Nizimfs 
art. The former's “ conceits ” are simple, direct, and subordinate to 
his theme ; the younger poet spends the hest part of his imaginative 
power upon these ornaments, which are so engrained in the 
fabric of his thought that they cannot with justice be described as 
superfluous. But though some of the romantic episodes in the 
Shdhnima have a freshness and charm beyond anything in the Khameaa, 
it was left for Nizémi to give the fullest and richest expression to the 
spirit of Persian romance. The Sikandar-nima is a historical and 
philosophical romance ; the Lailé i Majniin, the Khusrau % Shirin, 
and the Haft Paikar are love-romances, 

The Haft Paikar, sometimes called the Bahrdm-ndma after its hero, 
Bahram Gar, the imperial hunter of the wild ass, was the last work 
composed by Nizdmi, and derives its title from the pictures of seven 
princesses whom the King afterwards marries, passing one day of the 
week with each of them in turn and amusing himself with the stories 
which they relate to him. Nizimf finished the poem in a.p. 1197, 
and dedicated it to a certain ‘Alé’uddin (named in the rubric ‘Ald’‘uddin 
Qizil Arslin), whose two sons, named respectively Nusratu'ddin 
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Malik Muhammad Shah and Alimad, are also mentioned honourably, 
the one as a renowned warrior and the other.as eminent for his learning. 
Ethé in his Newpersisehe Litteratur identified the dedicatee with the 
Atabek “Ald’uddin of Maragha | Rdhatu’s-Sudir, 347), while, according 
to Professor Browne, the person addressed by Nizdmi is the Atdbek 
of Adharbéijén, Nusratu'ddin Abi Bakr, the nephew and successor of 
Qizil Arslin. Professor Wilson, in his commentary (Note 204), argues 
rightly, 1 think, that the poem is dedicated to ‘Ald'uddin Tekish 
Khwarazmshah, whose recent conquests in Persia are touched upon in 
the course of the panegyric and would naturally inspire Nizimt{ to 
seek his patronage. As Qizil Arsldn died in 1191, six years before the 
Haft Paikar was completed, the verses in which he is mentioned or 
referred to must either be spurious or belong to an early draft of the 
poem. The fact that Nizimi gives the title of Nusratu’ddin to 
Muhammad Khwiérazmshih, the son of ‘Alé‘uddin, raises a further 
difficulty ; but on the whole Professor Wilson’s view has more evidence 
in its favour than any that has been put forward hitherto, 

The translation, which keeps very close to the original, is accurate 
and trustworthy, and, together with the same translator's version of 
Book II of the Mathnawi, may be recommended not only as a guide 
to advanced students of Persian poetry, but also as a corrective to 
those who have not learned that even more than a little Persian is a 
dangerous thing. An almost word for word translation like this cannot 
reproduce or adequately suggest the literary qualities of the original ; 
and for that reason the blank verse in which it is written strikes a false 
note, since a translator who uses verse is expected to give a good deal 
besides meaning and metre. Here the metrical form adds nothing of 
value, and in some instances it becomes positively detrimental. 
Nizimi, describing the ascension of the Prophet, says :— 

“ The journey had brought him (Mohammed) to a point where, 
on account of its distance (from the earth), Gabriel received from 
him permission to depart,” 

i.e. the Prophet ieft Gabriel behind and went on his way alone, 
Professor Wilson's rendering is :— 
“The stage had brought him to a place to which 
from its (fit) distance Gabriel could go.” 

Although an esoteric sense runs through the Haft Paikar, and may 
at times be discerned floating in the background, it is not an element 
with which either the reader or the commentator has seriously to 
reckon. Apart from this, however, the explanation of a work BO 
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enigmatic and full of recondite learning demands knowledge and 
acumen in no common degree. Professor Wilson's annotations, so far 
as I have been able to test them, are satisf ying, and as a rule his remarks 
on questions of language are particularly good. Larger use might have 
been made of Arabic and Persian literature for the purpose of 
illustration ; if we had a more readable text of the Khamsa, Nizimi 
himself would probably furnish parallels which would clear up some 
difficulties in this poem. 
[ conclude with a few criticisms, 


Note 160, Commenting on the words (6 ne ee ae >| ~~ >, 


Professor Wilson says: “The rendering, ‘in the works of Bukhari 
and Tabari,’ must, I think, be rejected, first, because Bukhari was a 
Traditionist, and the Author does not quote Traditions, and secondly, 
because both Bukhari and Tabari wrote in Arabic, whereas the 
Author says he consulted both Arabic and also Persian works,” 

Surely it is possible to derive information from Bukhari without 
quoting Traditions ; and as for Tabari, may not Nizdmf have read him 
in the Persian translation by Bal‘ami ? 

Note 177. Professor Wilson can, of course, make nothing of the 
half-verse Sls | >» SN yegael as it stands, and he 
does not try to emend it. But emendation is easy and certain. Read : 

“s 
col cds 9 S| Speke 
Asadi, whom Ba Dulaf patronized. 

Since Firdausi is mentioned in the preceding verse, Professor 
Wilson has assumed that Nizimi is here referring to the elder Asadi, 
in which case Abi Dulaf might have been supposed to be the man 
who is described as Firdausi's rawi (Chahdr Magdla, p. 55 of the 
translation). But there is no evidence that he was Asadi’s patron, and 
such an hypothesis is in fact unnecessary, though it is not inconsistent 
with the verses cited in the same place, in which Firdausi speaks of Abu 
Dulaf as “one of the notables of the city (Tiis)", and complains + 
that he got nothing but fine words from him—a reproach that would 
be pointless if Abi Dulaf had not been in a position to bestow 
solid favours. We may regard it as beyond doubt that the Asadi 
mentioned in the verse which I have emended is the younger poet of 
_ that name, who dedicated his Karshdsp-ndma to Aba Dulaf, prince 
of Arrin (see Rieu, Suppl. to the Cat. of Persian MSS. in the 
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British Museum, p. 134, col. 2), As the Karshisp-nima was written 
in imitation of the Shdhnima, the two authors are naturally 
associated by Nizimi. 

In connexion with the elder Asadf the only reference given is to 
the extremely meagre articlein the Eneyclopadia of Islam, supplemented 
by a worthless anecdote from Daulatshah. Professor Wilson's choice 
of authorities, if not extensive, is at least peculiar. He never once 
refers to Professor Browne's Literary H istory of Persia. Students aretold 
where to find a verse translation of Asadi’s celebrated mundzara between 
Day and Night by Miss Costello. They are not told, and perhaps 
I ought not to inform them, that the same poem was translated into 
verse seven years earlier by a very distinguished Orientalist whose 


name has just been mentioned inadvertently, 4l)| panel. 


Note 183. It is rather misleading to equate pari with fairy, as the 
two words, though often confused, are not related etymologically. 

Note 392. Professor Wilson says that he has not seen any explicit 
assertion in Persian writers of the belief that the sun makes gold grow 
and develop in the stone of the mine ; but cf. Book I of the Mathnawi 


(verses 3779-80 in my forthcoming edition) :-— 
cule Te 5! 590 F dle o> 5| 
Hosak GF oI 
351 o gb 1 eee ry ois 
Note 735. The special meaning here attributed to ‘agd is the 
ordinary meaning of ‘igd, which should also take the place of ‘agd 
in the verse quoted from Hiifiz. 


Note 872. For the astrological use of kadkhudd see the translation 
of Chahdér Magqéla, note xxiv, p. 132. 


Note 1247. The half-verse Pe e nS jy Se seems 
to require emendation, for I do not believe that ,14) and 39 
can be taken as equivalent to conditional tenses. One might suggest 
de ald = At A>, meaning “I did not lose consciousness : 


a 5 a i ee = 
- eae : Z one 
ave ° - . 
. . = 


~ 
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I was active in a thousand ways”. In this case it would be easy to 


account for the substitution of Ss by a copyist who regarded 


etm as a verbal form. 


The name ,~\, which occurs many times in the story trans- 


lated in vol. i, p. 157 and foll., should, of course, be represented in 
English by Bishr, not Bashr. 
Reynotp A. Nicuoxson. 
Zuitvu Rererences ror Zutu INTERPRETERS AND StupeNTs. CARL 
Faye. With five portraits and a map. 4to. Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal: City Printing Works, Ltd., 1923. ' 

This is a book whose contents are likely to appeal to a wider circle 
of readers than those referred to on the title-page. Mr. Faye has 
evidently taken much trouble in the collection and presentation of his 
material ; and both printing and binding are all that can be desired. 
The system of orthography followed is that known as “‘ conjunctive ”’. 

From an interpreter’s and student’s point of view it seems to us 
that the list of Natal magistrates (pp. 22-5) might well have included 
officers of former times, on whom, as pioneers and initiators, devolved 
duties often far more important than any present-day magistrate is 
ever likely to be required to perform. The older generation, therefore, 
are still frequently referred to by Natives in Courts of Law as well as 
outside them. 

The want of comprehensiveness makes itself felt somewhat in the 
list of royal regiments. For instance, those recruited by Tshaka (the 
world-famous creator of the Zulu military system) have been entirely 
omitted, also most of those recruited by his notorious successor 
Dingana. A few inaccuracies have crept in on p. 45; for instance, 
Dhlambedhlu, recruited by Dingana, occurs after Ndabakawombe and 
Ntsewane, whereas, apart from the iNgcobinga cadets inherited from 
Tshaka (called iZinyosi by Dingana), it was unquestionably Dingana’s 
JSirst regiment. Then, again, neiiher Ndabakawombe nor Ntsewane 
were recruited by Dingana as supposed by Mr. Faye. The explanations 
given of the meanings of some of the names are very interesting. 

The glossaries of selected official terms and physical features ate 
likely to prove useful and suggestive. So far as we are aware, the 
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genealogical tables (pp. 106-22) have never been attempted for Zulu 
in so full a way, and they are at once original, lucid, and instructive, 

The specimen speeches, well chosen and, as a rule, correctly trans- 
lated, are also an interesting feature. 

We are surprised to see that a bizarre mode of spelling the great 
name Tshaka has been resorted to. As all old and better-informed 
people in the Zulu world know, it was derived from the complaint 
from which, prior to his birth, the despot’s mother had falsely declared 
herself to be suffering, viz. itshati or itshaka. These words are now 
obsolete, but anyone who has heard either of them authoritatively 
pronounced cannot have failed to detect therein the sharp “t” sound, 
as heard in the “ch” of our word “chant”. It was because of this 
that scores of the earlier settlers (some of them contemporaneous with 
Tshaka himself, and, writing before the alphabet had assumed the now 

"prevailing form) wrote, not Shaka but Chaka—a spelling which later 
generations finally converted to Tshaka, i.e. they amended not the 
pronunciation, but the bare form of the name as reduced to writing. 

Even though Zulu months naturally do not and cannot correspond 
exactly with those of the English calendar, it is always possible to 
indicate approximately enough for all practical purposes what 
particular portion of the calendar is connoted by any Zulu month, 
especially as the phases of the moon are clearly indicated in every 
good almanac. As it is, the twenty-six names (pp. 52-4), in the 
absence of references to the English calendar, lose much of their 
significance for Europeans, and tend to give rise to doubt and un- 
certainty. For instance, anyone studying the list might easily overlook 
that Masingana and Ngcela are one and the same month. Mr, Faye 
is quite at sea as to the meaning of Ngulazibuya (p. 53), which has 
nothing to do with cattle “ being sick” or “ going homeward ”. 
Ngula is the word gulula in an abbreviated form (the n being prefixed 
for reasons it is not necessary now to deal with), whilst zibuya is the 
plural of isibuya; the meaning of the whole being—the month when 
the threshing-floors (or enclosures) are cleaned (in connexion with the 
yearly harvest), 

The book is a very welcome addition to Zulu-English literature, 
and a distinctly creditable performance. If there are faults here and 
there they are more often those of omission than commission. As a 
whole the work bears on it the promise of even better and more 
substantial achievement in the future. 


J. Srvarr. 
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CaTaALocve or THE Liprary or THE INDIA Orrice. Vol. Il, 
Part IV. Supplement, 1906-20. Bengali Books. By the late 
Professor J. F. Brumuarpt, M.A. pp. 523. London, 1923, 


In 1905 a catalogue of the Bengali, Oriya, and Assamese books in 
the library of the India Office was published. The present publication 
is a supplement to this catalogue, and includes only the Bengali books 
added to the library during the fourteen years ending with 1920. Both 
catalogues were compiled by the late Professor J. F. Blumhardt, who 
did not live to finish the revision of the proofs. A comparison of the 
two lists provides startling evidence of the increase of literary activity 
in Bengali during recent years. More Bengali printed books were 
added to the India Office Library during the years 1906-20 than the 
total number of such books contained in the library in 1905. It is true 
that the supplementary catalogue contains some books published 
earlier than 1905, but the proportion of these to later publications is 
very small. 

It is interesting to notice the large increase in the output of books 
dealing with history and biography. Under the head of history one 
notices a great number of publications dealing with the history of 
special towns or districts. Considerable attention is evidently also 
being given to the study of local dialects of Bengali. In biography 
Pandit Sivanath Siastri’s invaluable book on Ramatanu Lahiri and 
the Bengali society of his day, published in 1904, has served as a model 
for many other lives and memoirs. It is strange that the same writer's 
later work, his Atmacarita, is not included in the catalogue. 

The arrangement of the matter of the Supplement is a distinct 
improvement on that of the original catalogue. The titles of all the 
books are arranged in one list in alphabetical order, and in each case 
some indication of the contents or the nature of the work is inserted. 
Appended to the catalogue proper are an “ Index of Persons” and a 
classified “ Subject Index”. The system of transliteration is based on 
the principles adopted for Indian names in the Library of the British 
Museum. ‘The result is sometimes from the Bengali point of view rather 
disconcerting, but for cataloguing purposes uniformity is, of course, 
essential. 

The two catalogues—the original one of 1905 and this supplement— 
combined form by far the most complete guide to Bengali literature 
that has so far appeared, whether in this country or in India. 


W. Svurron Pace. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


ISLAMICA 
I. Firpawst anp “tHe Marzupan or Herat” 


On page 16 of Noldeke’s famous essay on Das Persische Nationalepos 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1920), the question of the authors of the prose 
“ Shahnama ” on which Firdawsi’s epic was partly at any rate based 
is discussed. The tradition is as follows :-— 

In A.n. 346 (A.D. 957-8) a certain high official named Abi Mansir 
al-Ma‘mari (or al Mu‘ammart) ! caused to be collected for Abi Mangiir 
b. ‘Abd ur-Razzaq, lord of Tis, a Shah Nama (in prose), and for this 
purpose employed the following men :— 


(1) Lethe Khurasini from Herat. 


(2) Yazdandaikh, son of Shapir from Sistan, 
(3) Mahéi Khurshidh, son of Bahram from Nishapar. 
(4) Shadhan, son of Burzir from Tis. 

Noéldeke points out that all these names are not Muslim but 
Zoroastrian. Al-Biriint in his “ Athair al-Bagiyya " (xxxvili, 116) 
informs us that Abii Mansar, the son of ‘Abd ur-Razzaq of Tis, of 
whom we are told a good deal in histories between aH. 345-60, had 
dedicated to him a “ Shihnima ”, 

Now there is a paragraph in Firdawsi’s Introduction to the reign 
of Hormuz, son of Aniishirwan, which tells us that a certain preat man 
caused Parsee priests (moGbadhs) to be brought from various quarters, 
in order to collect the materials relating to the ancient kings of Persia 
for a hook, which formed the basis of Firdawsi’s Epic. One of these 
mobedhs is thus described by Firdawsi (see Macan 1791, four lines from 
bottom) :— 


* Noldeke reads Al-Ma‘mari, but wherever I have come across the name in con- 
temporary verse we must read Mu‘ammari, eg. a bemistich in ome of Qatrin's 
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SA Obj bw Se 

S2> f 5] ob > 9 ob try 
le > 3! ab Patt oes 
gles jabs SF yhs jhe. 


As Noldeke points out, the reading of the name ~le (Makh) is 
quite uncertain, and it has suggested itself to me that we may have here 


a corruption of the name 7 le, and that this Maj was the same man 
who served as rivi to Riidaki (see my article “ Ridaki and Pseudo- 


Ridaki” in JRAS. Oct., 1924). Of course, if we are to read - la; a 


variant would have to be found for the second Misra‘ of the line for the 
sake of the rhyme. However this may he, it seems quite conceivable 
that the man who was révi to Riidaki, who composed a poetic version of 
“Kalila and Dimna”, should be the type of man to be employed in 
collecting the ancient legends of Persia. 

In one of the oldest Shah Nama MSS., namely the British Museum 
Or. 21103, which is dated a.m. 675, the line in question reads :-— 


cle > 9 (sic) 2 ¢l bo Ai lg 
pesdk tsb ocles. 


Although shakh fits well with the rest of the second hemistich 
as given by Macan (6@ barg u shakh being a common expression), it 
may he suggested that the word aj would be a more suitable pendant 
to yal, meaning a crest, and this would give us the required 
rhyme. 

II. Some Rare MSS. seen 1x Tunis 

During a recent visit to Tunis I had the opportunity of examining 
a number of Arabic manuseri pts then in private hands which have now 
become the property of my friend Baron Rodolph d'Erlanger of Sidi 
Bou Said, Tunisia. Among the more interesting were the following :— 

(1) A unique astronomical work entitled 


SE abet SI pals GLSTI Gs pl Slay! 2 
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That is to say, the Zij or astronomical tables of ar-Rigani, known as 

al-Kirmani and based on the observations of al-Battani. The transcript 

was made in A.H, 489. It is in two magiilas, of 30 chapters (babs) each. 

Unfortunately a few folios are missing at the beginning. It begins 
abruptly as follows :-— 


Lents poled OT fs bus Yl Gb Jbl ys begs 
JLEY 3 cole Gb Es! ows é3 lia Gu... glo 
Se Al ob 85 Spel ct wh yo 1S cole 
sl Abe pl de peoell Gu 

The author further explains that whereas al-Battani took his 


bearings from ar-Ragqqa, he himself measures from Rayy. 
The babs of Magila I bear the following titles :— 


bl Gel ail 219 3G eter 

aby! 3 aly! P| E\ sa oe g~ da re = Wt 2 

van ot lean Esl ede claeld eb 3 

Fo)! ells Zs! ci ola peu > 4 
J 94x! 3 Lol 

Wile UL | els hs 


J NIb ye bw BG Sh o 
Jl aly! baal db ae 5 +e 7 


SSMS sje Sled sabi 
Jalsa) (cole Gul bast i 
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hel See ge 51,501 ae FA 26 

eS Sib coll: Gyte aae  G SA x 
A) Ls Ba Sl 28 

SN STy etl sll er SLT Gh 29 
AF ee GY alll cis pled J ok 30 


2) Gata ae bal [ey 


An apparently unique MS. copied in a.u. 630 containing the corre- 
spondence in prose and in verse between the great Siifi teacher al- 
Qushayiri and al-Qurtubi. I was unable to examine this MS. sufficiently 
carefully to identify “ al-Qurtubi”, but it may possibly be Othman b. 
Sa‘id ad-Danf al-Qurtubi who died an. 444. Al-Qushaviridied air. 465. 

(3) A copy of al-Mutarrizi's Commentary on the Magimat of 
Hariri, made by the author in a.n. 563. Al-Mutarrizi was born 
in A.H. 538, and died in a.n. 610. 


(4) 3 oll)! 4, i)! 

A history of the relatives of the Prophet by Muhammad b. Ahmad 
ad-Dilabi, who died a.x. 320. Not dated, but the copy is in the 
hand of as-Sakhawi, who died a.m. 902. 


(©) Sally Lastly Lt! S Gell Gy aly sail 

A biographical dictionary of famous men whose nishas were 
identical, arranged alphabetically. The solitary volume I found con- ~ 
tained the letters dal to ‘ayn. The copy was made by M. b. Mahmiid 
al-Mahdawi (of Mahdiyya, Tunisia) in au. 766 ina Mashriqi hand. 

Begins :— 


Le Gi de ly dllicnass oo 1 lull esl 
° See digs Sloe “FL Vis Snes 5 “JF Le 
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He 9) as - bo cp 2, 9,-€ Ihlo dl wes JVI 


Wa 9 Cy AE cy, al 

(6) An early "an. 

I found many leaves of early Qur’ans in private hands, and among 
the fragments shown me were two leaves representing the first and 
last folios of a Qur'an written on stout parchment and measuring 
64" x 4". On one folio, which is reproduced in the accompanying plate, 
was written the following words :— 


oJ c= Jl all _ 

oY ge ead Ce be lie 

AF & sel ool G! 

ol 3 UL a! az, 

oe Yl jlal » il 

On the other was written in the same hand :— 
peal G lke ab 2 


nile 9 nae 9 oer 4 

That is to say, this Qur'an was written during Ramazan in a.n. 275 
by a woman named Fazl, the mawlat of Abi Ayyfib Ahmad b. 
Muhammad, and presented as wag f [to some mosque]. This is certainly 
one of the earliest dated documents in Cufic that have been found, 
though, of course, Cufic inscriptions in stone and in faience of an earlier 
date exist, while Arabic documents written in Naskh on papyrus take 
us back to the beginning of the first century of the Hijra. 

In the library of the Great Mosque at Qayrawan I examined a large 
number of Qur’ans on parchment dating from the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries of the Hijra, and I found that many of them, like this 
MS. of the third century, were written by women. I was informed by 
local Moslems that according to their traditions it was in the early 
centuries of Islam considered desirable for a Tunisian girl who wished 
to make a good match, that she should have made at least one copy of 
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the Qur’in with her own hand. This interesting tradition is fully 
borne out by the Qur’ans preserved in the Great Mosque at Qayrawan. 
When I say “ preserved ” I fear I do not mean in our sense of the word, 
as the parchment sheets are kept unbound and tightly crammed 
into card boxes, where they are slowly crumbling to pieces. 
E. Denison Ross. 

Sir Arthur Shipley’s delightful volume of Cambridge Cameos contains 
an essay entitled “The Hunting of the Yale”, in which he shows 
that this semi-mythical creature, the eale of Pliny, which figures in 
the arms of Christ’s College, probably originated in misunderstood 
reports of African cattle whose horns have been artificially deformed. 
Pliny’s eale would appear to be derived (through a catena of no doubt 
imperfectly rendered authorities) from Herodotus’ dria@ovoyoe Boes 
of the Garamantes—oxen which had to walk backwards when grazing 
“ because their horns curve outwards in front of their heads” and 
would not allow them to reach the ground. Herodotus probably 
misunderstood some account of cattle like those of the present-day 
Dinka. These people, according to Dr. Seligman, treat the horns 
of the leading bull in every herd (by slicing away part when the horn 
is growing) so as to make one project forward and the other backward. 
Sir A. Shipley gives reproductions of some Egyptian paintings, some 
of which so closely resemble Dr. Seligman’s photograph of the Dinka 
bull as to show that the practice must have come down from very 
ancient times. With regard to a similar practice among the Zulus, 
at the other end of Africa, Sir A. Shipley refers (p. 69) to a passage 
in Wood's Natural History which, as it stands, is somewhat confusing, 
and gives the impression that the information has been chiefly, if not 
wholly, obtained from that very doubtful authority, Le Vaillant. 
The passage immediately preceding this direct quotation, however, 
is clearly, though not quoted verbatim, derived from Shooter's 
Kaffirs of Natal and the Zulu Country (1857). This writer says : 
** Means are occasionally employed to cause one horn to bend down- 
wards while the other remains upright” (p. 29). The fantastic 
variations then described and also referred to by Le Vaillant, are 
said to be found among the herds of the Zulu king, and I am informed 
by Mr. J. Stuart that the practice “ was largely, if not entirely, 
confined to the royal herds, indulged in merely as a form of amusement. 
Cattle so treated were trained to take part in the dances at the royal 
kraal, i.e. were driven to and fro whilst the dancing was going on. 
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The fantastic shapes referred to by Shooter seem to me correctly 
given as far as they go.” 

Mr. Stuart's mother saw these “ strangely-horned cattle ” figuring 
in dances at Mpande’s kraal in 1851. Shooter does not profess to 
have seen them himself, but says (note on p- 393): “ This description 
of Pande’s cattle is on the authority of Europeans who have seen 
them. Horns are bent by being scraped on one side and (it is said) 
softened with water.” 

Mr. Stuart thinks that cattle were not commonly treated in this 
way before Mpande’s time, as the unsettled reigns of his predecessors 
would not allow of so much attention being paid to the royal herds, 
but Le Vaillant’s reference seems conclusive as to its existence, his 
description coinciding so closely with that of later authorities, while 
the date at which he wrote makes it impossible he could have borrowed 
from them, 

There is a reference to this custom in Andersson's Lake Ngami 
(1856), but unfortunately he does not specify which African tribes 
“take much pains in forming [the horns] of a certain shape. This is 
effected either by sawing off the tips, splitting them, bending them 
forcibly while yet tender, and so forth”. If the Herero (called by 
him “ Damara”’) are meant, this would suggest that the custom was 
brought from the north-east by the Hamitic immigration which has 
perceptibly affected these people, and in a less degree, the Zulus. 
But in that case one would have expected it to prevail also among 
the Hottentots. Is any information available on this point ? 

A. W. 





Residents in Nyasaland, and East Africa generally, are familiar with 
the word machila or machira (meaning a hammock or carrying-chair— 
various types are in use), which is generally accepted as Portuguese. 
An interesting point is raised by the Rev. T. Cullen-Young, in his 
recently published Notes on the Speech and History of the Tumbuka- 
Henga Peoples. He treats machila (usually regarded as a singular) 
as a plural, having the singular (li) chila (p. 61). As the Tumbuka 
must have borrowed the word from the Anyanja, who seem to have 
adopted it either directly or indirectly from the Portuguese, this 
singular looks like an afterthought, suggested by the mistaken notion 
that machila is a plural of Class 6. Yule and Burnell (s.v. muncheel, 
manjeel) suggest an Indian origin : Malayalam manjil, manchal, from 
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the Sanskrit mancha, This derivation is disputed by Monsenhor 
Dalgado (Glossario Lusu-Asiatico, ii, 5,6), who givesitan African origin. 
It appears that, in the dialects of Tete and the Lower Zambezi, machira 
means “ cloth "—especially native-woven cotton fabrics, and the word 
was so used by Father Monclaio in 1569: “ Andaéd todos commumente 
vestidos com huns panos de algodao . . . 08 quaes eu vi tecer perto 
da Sena, e chamad-se machiras.” This suggests that the earliest 
machilas were simply pieces of cloth slung from poles, or in other worde 
canvas hammocks, and this seems to be confirmed by a quotation 
dated 1611, where the “cochos ... que em Cuama se chaman 
machiras "*, are said to be “ concertados ao modo de redes do Brazil "— 
the net hammocks of the Indians. Dos Santos, writing in 1609, 
distinguishes between machiras and andores or palanguins; but 
Bocarro (1635) identifies them “. . . andor, a que chaman machiras "’, 
The conveyance most in favour among the modern Portuguese is 
certainly more like a carrying-chair than a hammock, and is well 
described by Mrs. Pringle (see quotation in Yule and Burnell, p. 596). 

I have so far failed to trace any word for “ cloth ” at all resembling 
chira, except in the Chiswina dialect of the “ Mashona ” (Aaranga) 
language, spoken in the Penhalonga district. The Rev. H. Buck, in the 
dictionary published by the S.P.C.K. (1911), gives “jira a cloth, 
limbo, linen, a sheet, a towel, etc.”” In most cognate dialects, variants 
of nguo or nsalu are used. Any light on this point would be welcome, 
as also on the question whether chira or chila is ever used in the sense 
of “hammock”, I have never heard any form of the word but 
machila, but Father Torrend (Gramatica do Chisena, p. 57) makes it a 
plural, with chira for the singular. 

It is not so far clear whether the native (Sena or Karanga) word for 
cloth was applied to the cloth hammock except under Portuguese 
influence. Even if it was so used, it seems more likely that the word, 
bearing as it does a fairly close resemblance to manjil, should have been 
applied to the thing when first introduced under its Indian name, than 
that the African name should, as Monsenhor Dalgado thinks, have 
been carried to India, 

A. WERNER. 





OBITUARY 
Rey. W. Hopkyn Rees, D.D. 


William Hopkyn Rees began his qualifications for language study 
and teaching by being born at Cwmavon in the Welsh speaking part 
of Wales, As quite a young man he decided on the ministry. Theo- 
logical training in Bala and a short pastorate in Wales prepared him 
to go out to China under the London Missionary Society. He sailed 
with his wife, in the autumn of 1883, for China, travelling out on the 
same boat as James Gilmour of Mongolia. After learning the language 
in Peking, he went out into the middle of the great plain of Chihli, 
some 200 miles south of Peking, there to found the station near Chichou 
which ultimately came to be called Siaochang. The station was in 
the midst of the territory swept by the Boxer rising, but fortunately 
Hopkyn Rees had left for furlough in England a short time before. 

Returning in 1901, he rendered such help to the Chinese authorities 
in the settlement of indemnity claims that he received the order of the 
“ Blue Button”. By this time he had established his reputation, not 
only as a man who knew the windings of Chinese life in their every 
turn, but as a Chinese scholar, He had an unusual memory for the 
character. It was natural, therefore, that when he was appointed to 
the Union Theological College in Peking, he should at the same time 
join in founding the Language School in Peking for missionaries and 
other Europeans. The magnitude to which that school has grown is 
some measure of the competence of its founders. He was chosen one 
of the board of revisers for the Mandarin Old Testament. The last 
stage of his work in China began in 1913, when he was appointed to 
the staff of the Christian Literature Society in Shanghai. In 1916 he 
became General Secretary, and he only resigned in 1921 because ill- 
health compelled it. He was responsible for the editing and translation 
of many books, but his greatest work was the translation of the Old 
Testament articles of Hastings’ One Volume Bible Dictionary, while 
Dr. McGillivray took the New Testament. It was not possible to 
translate directly, many of the ideas of criticism had to be re-expressed 
if they were to have any relation to the stage of Biblical scholarship 
which the Chinese Christiansin the mass had then reached, and only those 
who have attempted such a piece of work can realize the enormous 
labour which it cost. It was so successful that before publication the 
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first edition of 5,000 was sold out. On his resignation in 1921 he was 
appointed to the School of Oriental Languages in London, and of his 
work there someone at the school can speak. But two final and most 
fitting honours came to him just before he died. First the Chairmanship 
of the Union of Welsh Independents, and second that of the Board of 
the London Missionary Society. In neither case was he able to take 
his place as Chairman, but the honours themselves were conferred with 
such spontaneous appreciation that the occupancy of either chair was 
needless. 

In all the work that he did Mrs. Rees played her part. She had a 
special power of understanding the Chinese mind, and in district work, 
above all, the two co-operated almost as one. Four-of the seven 
children have been missionaries or the wives of missionaries, 

Dr. Rees enjoyed a remarkable popularity wherever he was known, 
but above all in Wales. His knowledge of China and his human 
interest in handling what he knew in the most sympathetic way made 
him an unusually good speaker, and he did a great work in making 
large audiences understand a little more of the conditions in the Far 
East. As is suggested by the bare record of his appointments, he lived 
4 life full of activity, and if the reward of longer vears had been offered 
to him at the price of going slow, he would certainly have refused it. 
He was one of the most comradely and eager of friends, He gave his 
best in friendship without stint or reserve. He was first and foremost 
a Christian, and, because his religion was a complete and all round thing, 
he gave the impression that it was second nature. As compared with 
the lives many men live to-day, his period of 65 years was not long, 
but few men, even in a long life, have had so much of joy in realizing 
the best of their ambitions. In his illness over and again he gave 
thanks for the mercy and gladness which had marked all his career. 
That was characteristic of his buoyancy and courage. “ Whom the 
gods love, die young” was pre-eminently true of Hopkyn Rees, 


EE 


To this appreciation by an old friend, I wish to add a few words 
from one who only had the privilege of Dr. Hopkyn Rees’s acquaintance 
during the short period he was able to serve as Reader in Chinese in our 
School. Dr. Rees was no longer a young man when he came to us, in 
1920, but he at once entered into his duties with a keenness and vigour 
of which a far younger man might well be proud. For Dr. Rees all 
students alike were the object of his solicitous care, and the same 
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trouble was bestowed on the beginner as on the advanced student. 
His direct and practical method of instruction, coupled with his rare 
knowledge of spoken Mandarin, resulted in consistent and rapid pro- 
gress, and his name will be gratefully remembered by numbers of 
students who passed through his hands in these four years. But the 
loss we feel here is not merely the loss of a great teachér, but in equal 
measure the loss of a personality which had gained the affection and 


respect of all his colleagues. 
Epiror. 
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THE NYAYACASTRA OF MEDHATITHI 
By A. Berrrepate Kerra 


eee point only in Dr. Barnett’s vivacious article in the last number 

of this Bulletin (pp. 519-22) seems to merit further examination, 
because it deals with an issue which is capable of definitely objective 
treatment, namely the reference in the Pratimadndtaka to the 
Nydyagastra of Medhatithi. Dr. Barnett, despite the brief refutation 
of his view given by me above (Vol. ITI, Pt. IT, p. 295), still insists that 
the Nydyagastra can only mean the Manubhagya, a work of the tenth 
century A.D. 

The passage in question is one in which Ravana, confronted with 
Rima, says itmagatam: yavad aham api briahmanasamudacaram 
anusthasyami. Aloud he declares: “I am of the Kacyapagotra ; 
I study the Veda with its Afgas and Upaiigas, the Manaviya 
Dharmacastra, the Mahecvara Yogagdstra, the Barhaspatya Arthacastra, 
Medhitithi's Nyiyacastra, and the Pricetasa Créddhakalpa.” There is 
not the slightest possibility of doubt that the only manner in which this 
list can naturally be understood is to hold that each of these texts is 
an independent Cistra, and any contention to the contrary requires 
strict proof, 

Dr. Barnett asserts that the term Nyfyacastra signifies either a 
book of law or a book of logic ; that in this connexion logic is quite out 
of place ; and that, even if it were admissible, the fact remains that the 
only (Qastras by Medhatithi on record are the Manubhagya, the 
Smptiviveka, and a work on astrology ; of these the only one extant is 
the Manubhdsyn, and he therefore concludes that this is the (astra 
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referred to in the Pratimanataka, The last conclusion is obviously a 

| es non-sequitur ; if we have to choose between the Smrtiviveka and the 

Manubhdgya, the choice would obviously fall on the former. as 

Bo, presumably a general treatise, while the Jatter is merely a commentary ; 

3 but the point is of no importance, in view of the fact that the reference 

is not to this Medhatithi at all, as the following arguments con- 
clusively demonstrate. 

(1) There is no evidence for the assertion that Nydyacastra means 
a book of law. The term is a perfectly familiar one in reference to logic, 
and Nyaya forms part of the names of a very large number of works 
on that topic. On the other hand, authority for Nydyapastra as a book 
of law is entirely lacking, and it is obviously incumbent on him who 
asserts such a meaning to adduce passages in its support. Even, 
however, were this possible, the fact would remain that the 
overwhelming weight of usage establishes the meaning of Nydyagistra 
as connected with logic. 

(2) The assertion that logic in this connexion is quite out of place 
is hardly intelligible ; study of logic is a most legitimate occupation 
for a Brihmana ; the epic, the Puranas, and the law books alike extol 
its merits,’ and the parallel of Narada, adduced below, is conclusive 
against Dr, Barnett. 

(3) The view that the Manubhdsya is meant involves the separation 
of the commentary from the text by the interposition of the 
Barhaspatya Arthapastra, and this is now defended by the fact that in 
the Mahabharata, xii, 201, 8, the three Vedas are enumerated, followed 
by the Vedangas, “among which the Nirukta or commentary on the 
text comes third.” The parallel is clearly imperfect, even as presented, 
since the two intervening works are Vedan gas as much as the Nirukta, 
and not totally independent texts like the Barhaspatya Arthacastra. 
But Dr. Barnett ignores the notorious fact that Nirukta does not mean 
commentaty on the text, but etymology, which is a vitally different. 
thing. Possibly the error may be due to the fact that in his Nirukta 
Yaska in the course of explaining the Nighantavas does comment on 
a number of Vedic stanzas ; but the fact at least is beyond dispute,* 
and with it the parallel disappears. 

(4) It is obvious that the whole difficulty has arisen from 
Dr. Barnett’s petitio principii that Medhatithi must be the writer who 


* Beo Sacred Books of the Hindus, viii, pp. xiv, xv, 
* Ree, e.g., Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 284; Hopkina, Great Epic, p. T 
(the term Nydyaciket, wrongly rendered at p. 14, n. 4, is correctly given at p. 96). 
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is known as the author of the Manubhdsya and the Smytiviveka, Yet, 
surely, when we have a term like Nydyagdstra, which prima facie 
means logical science, the obvious course is to look for some author 
on logic of that name. The Catalogus Catalogorum, unfortunately, is 
silent on this head ; yet, as far back as 1920 that able scholar, the late 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, pointed out the solution, when he wrote,! 
in view of the reference in the Pratimandtaka, “In the Mahabharata 
we find that Medhitithi and Gautama were the names of the same 
person, one being his proper name and the other his family name,” 
citing the Bangavasi edition of the Cantiparvan, 265, 45 :— 
Medhatithir mahaprajio Gautamas tapasi sthitah 
vimrgya tena kalena patnyah sarnsthavyatikramam. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that, when the Pratimandtaka 
uses the phrase Medhatithi’s Nydyagastra, it refers tothe Nyayagastra 
ascribed by tradition to Gautama, a sage famous in Rima’s legendary 
history, and is not guilty of the absurdity of treating as existing in 
Rivana’s time a commentary of the tenth century a.p. Further, the 
recognition of this fact gives a special point to the mention of the 
Kagyapagotra as that of Ravana, for the great epic?—which was 
admittedly one of the chief sources of inspiration for the dramatists— 
expressly records that the hermitage of Kic¢yapa was full of sages 
“who were versed in the Nydyatattva (logical categories), and knew 
the true meaning of a proposition, objection, and conclusion”, More- 
over, the epic tells us of Narada, a model of Brahmanical conduct, 
that he was versed in logic (nydyavid), in law, and the six Vedaiigas, 
which affords us an excellent parallel for Ravana here, and establishes 
the propriety of logical knowledge? 

' Finally, it may be noted that this interpretation alone accords with 
the terminology employed in the other cases mentioned. The 
Yogagistra is not ascribed to Pataiijali, for that would have been too 
obvious an anachronism, and the ('raddhakalpais qualified as Pracetasa,* 
while Manu and Brhaspati are of venerable age. 

This disposes of the argument for the late date of the Pratima 
derived from the mention of Medhatithi: ab uno disce omnes. 

* History of Indian Logic, p. 18, 

* i, 70, 42 ff. 2 ii, 5, 3. 

* The name may have been suggested to the author by the Pracetabempti, a work 
well known from legal citations, Jt may be noted that a (riddhakalpa ascribed 
to Prajipati exists (Caleutia Sanakrit College Catalogue, ii, $25), and that Pracetas 
van (Manu, i, 35). The epic (xii, 350, 65) makes Hiranyagarbha the author 
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THE WORKS OF BHASA 
By T. Ganapati Sastre 


1" the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, at pp. 107 

to 117 of IIT, 1, are to be found some criticisms by Messrs. Krishna 
Pisharodi and Rama Pisharodi on my views of Bhisa and his author- 
ship of Svapna-Visavadatta and the connected dramas published 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Their arguments are summarized 
hereunder with replies thereto :— 

I. “Every open-minded critic must perforce admit that 
Pratima-nitaka must come after Kalidasa, Charudatta after Siidraka, 
and Avimaraka after Dandin.”’ 

(1) As regards Pratima, the genealogy of Raghu’s dynasty as 
described therein agrees with that in the Raghuvaméa. Therefore, 
Pratima-nitaka is based on Raghuvaméa: and it must be taken 
that that genealogy was the creation of Kalidasa, because Valmiki 
makes no mention of it. In Pratima the genealogy is referred to only 
in passing. It is legitimate to infer from this that it had been well 
established, having been already described in detail elsewhere: and 
it is so described in Kalidasa. So say the Pisharodis. 

But it was not open to Kalidisa any more than to Bhasa to 
manufacture a new genealogy. It must necessarily be inferred that 
some Itihisa other than Ramayana served as the basis for 
them both. Accordingly, both Dakshinavartanatha and Aruna- 
chalanatha, after stating that the genealogy in Raghuvaméa follows 
that in Vishnu-purana, quote the following passage from the Vishnu- 
purana in commenting on 3rd Sarga, 21st stanza : 


“qaare Sma: ware feety:, ava faaag:, 


CHICA, WATT TUT: |’ 
(Vishnu-purdina, Amga 4, Adhydya 4.) ! 
It was only after establishing by other reasons that Bhasa must have 
been the author of Pratima that we stated in our introduction to it 
that Kalidasa followed Bhisa even in the genealogy. It was not 
sought by us to establish the priority of Pratima to Kalidasa by reason 
of the identity of the genealogy in the writers, And, as the authority 


+ “ First Malaka, then Dadaratha, then Dilipa, then Visvasaha, then Khatvaaga 
Dilipa, From Khatvaiga Raghu, from Raghu Aja, from Aja Dadaratha,” 
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for the genealogy is to be found in another Itihasa, its identity in 
Pratima and Raghuvaméa is incapable of establishing the priority 
of either in relation to the other. Therefore all discussions based 
upon the fullness or otherwise of the genealogy are all futile. 

(2) With reference to Chirudatta the argument of the Pisharodis 
is that it is an abridgment of Mrichchhakatika, that the story forming 
the subject matter of the six Acts, Acts V to X, was omitted for the 
convenience of the actors in Kerala and to save time, that an easy 
diction was adopted so that it might be easily understood, and that 
Charudatta is a complete drama in itself. 

But it is not so; because before establishing the priority of 
Mrichchhakatika to Charudatta and the connected dramas, the 
Svapna-Vasavadatta and the rest, it is impossible to say that Mrich- 
chhakatika is the original of Chirudatta and that the Jatter is an 
adaptation of the former. For no reason has been adduced by the 
other side to establish the priority of Mrichchhakatika. We have, 
on the otder hand, established the priority of Chirudatta by showing 
that it must have been composed by the author of Svapna-Vasavadatta 
and by other reasons ; and they ought to have been met by the other 
side, but they have not been. Further, the story related in Acts V-X 
of the Mrichchhakatika has not been omitted but retained in 
Chirudatta. For Sakira is described in the latter as vindictive 
and capable of doing harm to anyone who might do him harm ; and 
his anger is shown to have been roused by Vasantasena, whom he- 
loves, having taken refuge in Charudatta’s house. And Charudatta 
is described as of noble qualities. And inthe fourth act Vasantasena 
sets out to meet her lover Charudatta in his house—which must 
have greatly put out Sakira. The story thus related does certainly 
contemplate the fifth and the later acts. For the reader will like to 
know what the several trials and troubles were to which Charudatta 
must inevitably have been put by reason of the anger of Sakara, 
and how in keeping with his character he was saved therefrom ; 
and the incidents described in the later acts have to be tacked on in 
order to satisfy the reader's mind: and the drama must therefore 
be incomplete without them. The easy diction admitted on the other 
side is a point in favour of the priority of Charudatta to Mrichchhaka- 
tika. As for the omission of the Mangala dloka, to attribute it to 
*: the hurry of the adaptation ” is highly inconsistent with the state- 
ment that the compiler of Charudatta is a “ clever playwright ”. 

(3) Then, coming to Avimaraka, its story is modelled on the stories 
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of DaSakumara-charita; and, when the Madras Government 
publishes the poem called Avanti-sundari, it is probable that we may 
find many verses common to it and Avimaraka. Therefore Avimiraka 
is merely a compilation. So say the Pisharodis. 

This reasoning is surprising. Because the stories resemble each 
other it does not follow that one work is compiled from the other. 
Otherwise one might say that Mahdvira-charita and other dramas 
dealing with the story of Rama must have been compilations based 
on one another, because the story is the same. Even if there be some 
verses in Avanti-sundari in common with Avimaraka, it might be that 
the former adopted them from the latter, because Avimaraka is proved 
to be prior. Moreover, not even one such stanza has been quoted 
by the other side, even for illustration, from which it has to be 
gathered that the statement about the existence of many common 
verses rests not on the direct observation of the writers, but on hearsay 
information implicitly adopted by them. 

We have thus negatived the main contentions of the other side, 
on which it was sought to make out that Pratima, Charudatta, and 
Avimiraka were later than Kalidasa, Sidraka, and Dandin. 

Il. Then it is stated by the Pisharodis that the reference to the 
worship of statues in the third act of Pratima indicates that Bhasa, 
the predecessor of Kalidasa, could not be the author of this group 
of dramas, because in the Siva temple at Tiruvanchikulam, the ancient 
capital of the Chera kings, there is a statue dedicated to Bhaskara 
Ravivarman, the last of the Chera kings, and it is worshipped. In 
view of the connexion of this prince and of the Svapna group of 
dramas with the Kerala stage, it is proper to infer that the incident 
in the Pratima is based on this detfication. 

This is erroneous. The sort of Pratimé-griha which is described 
in the drama is one which is mainly intended for the installation 
and worship of the statues of departed kings and not a temple 
dedicated to Vishnu or Siva or other deity, with a statue therein 
of a devotee king, the statue being put there, as in the case of other 
devotees, in honour of the king by his admirers. Bhiskara Ravi- 
varman Was a pious man and the last of the Chera kings, and there- 
fore, to perpetuate his memory, his admirers had his statue installed 
in the temple at Tiruvanchikulam. Similar statues of kings are also 
found in the temples in the Pandya and Chola countries. But the 
sort of Pratima-griha described in the Pratima isto be found nowhere. 
Therefore the Pratima incident in the drama has no connexion wit], 
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the installation of the statue of Bhiaskara Ravivarman: for the 
installation of royal statues obtains in other countries as well as 
Kerala, and the sort of Pratima-griha described has not the slightest 
trace of existence in Kerala. As for the special connexion between 
the Kerala actors and the Svapna group of dramas, that connexion 
existed with reference to other dramas as well. The Chikyar actors 
acted Nagananda, Mattavilisa, and other dramas, as well as the 
Svapna group of dramas. This has been mentioned by us in our 
introduction to Pratima under the heading “ The popularity of the 
plays in the Kerala country”. And it is not logical to attribute 
a Kerala origin tothe Svapna group of dramas because they were acted 
by Kerala actors. Otherwise we shall have to attribute a Kerala 
origin to Nagananda, Mattavilisa, and the rest, as they also were 
acted by Kerala actors, 

III. In Pratima, Act I, Sité is described as not participating in 
the coronation ceremonies of Rama. The practice in Kerala is that 
in the coronation the king sits alone without his consort. It has, 
therefore, to be inferred that Pratima was composed in Kerala. So 
argue the Pisharodis, 

This argument is faulty, The coronation of Rama was only as 
a Yuvarija and is of secondary importance, Moreover, Vasishtha, 
Vamadeva, and others knew beforehand that the coronation was not 
going to take place,’ but nevertheless started it in compliance 
with the wishes of king Dagaratha, and the ceremony was a mere farce. 
Thus there was nothing to be gained by making Sita participate in 
the ceremonies. On the other hand, the great poet has vastly gained 
by not making her participate. For it was by adopting this plan 
of separating Sita from Rima that it was possible to describe how at 
the very time of the coronation Sita became accidentally interested 
in wearing the valkalam, and how she actually wore it, thereby fore- 
shadowing the forest life which there was going to be. Thus, suitably 
to her character as a chaste woman, Sita was able to go along with 
Rama without any delay, with the very talkalam, when, after 
relinquishing the kingdom in observance of his father’s words, 
he was about to leave for the forest. By this plan it was also possible 
to arrange to present the valkalam to Rama for wearing in the forest. 
Tt would have been quite impossible to weave all these striking incidents 
into the drama, had Sita been by the side of Rima at the time of the 
coronation. That is why the intelligent poet, with a view to enhancing 

* See Pratima, p. 120, revised edition with commentary, 
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the effect, separated Sita from Rima at the time of the coronation. 
On the occasion of the main coronation of Rima as king Sita is 
mentioned as having been with him. In the 7th Act the words are, 
“Then enters Rama with Sita after coronation.”! Even if we 
adopt the reading, ‘* Then enters Rama with his Parivara after corona- 
tion,” Sita must also be taken to be included in the word “ Parivara ". 
Likewise in the drama Abhisheka, on the occasion of the main corona- 
tion, the words used are, “Then enters Rima with Sita after 
coronation.” So Sita is described as having been with Rama. Thus 
the surmise of the Pisharodis that some Kerala poet must have 
introduced the practice of his country in describing the hero's story 
is without any foundation whatever. It certainly does appear to me 
to be surprising that the surmise aforesaid leads to this—that the poet 
who so erroneously adopts his local practice in describing a different 
hero must be deemed to be very careless or worse. 

IV. Then the Pisharodis say, “ The antiquity of the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit adduced to justify and support the Bhasa theory is in 
reality only an ingenious myth.” 

This also is wrong. It is not shown that it is only an ingenious 
myth. Every person who is well acquainted with the ancient and 
the later Sanskrit works will unhesitatingly accept the antiquity 
of the Sanskrit in Bhisa. In fact, in our introduction to Pratima 
we have shown that it is more ancient than not merely Kalidisa 
but also Asvaghosha; and all that has not been challenged. The 
Pisharodis are silent on this, and merely state it as their ipse dixit that 
there is not that natural beauty which would prove the antiquity 
of this group of dramas, and they do not advance anything to establish 
this statement. But a mere statement is not proof of the matters 
stated. As for the statement that “the general tone of simplicity 
is easily explained when it is remembered that these dramas were 
produced not with a literary purpose nor to glorify a king or national 
event, but mainly, as we shall show later, with a view to meet the 
demands of a flourishing popular stage ”, we ask whether the adoption 
of a simple diction does or does not militate against the merits of the 
dramas as literary compositions? If it does militate, then it must be 
admitted that the easy diction in dramas like Sakuntala is out of place. 
If it does not, then the same considerations apply both to dramas 
like Sikuntala and the present ones, As a matter of fact, the view 


‘aa: afawfa sarfadar tra: ae daar |” 
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of the critics is that the literary merits of a composition rise in pro- 
portion to the simplicity of the diction. That the diction in these 
dramas is even simpler than in Sakuntala only shows that their 
author excels even Kalidasa. We will deal later on with this meeting 
“the demands of a flourishing popular stage”. Though the Prakrit 
in these dramas is similar to that of Kalidasa, that is not a point 
against their antiquity, as shown by us in our introduction to Pratima 
under the heading “ The similarity of Prakrit in Bhisa and Kalidasa ”, 
After establishing by independent reasons that Bhisa must have 
been the author of these dramas, we stated that their Prakrit was in 
keeping with their antiquity. If our conclusion is to be challenged, 
our reasons therefor ought first to be met; and they are not met 
merely by stating that there is similarity between the Prakrit of these 
dramas and the Prakrit in Sakuntala, Subhadri-Dhananjaya, and 
other later dramas. When the Prakrit of the ancient dramas came 
conventionally to be adopted, as has been shown by us, in the later 
dramas, the similarity of the Prakrit ceases to be of any significance. 
If in a drama written to-day Prakrit such as is found in Sakuntala 
is adopted, that would not take away from Sakuntala its antiquity. 
And further we do not argue that the Prakrit is ancient and therefore 
Bhasa must be its author, but that Bhasa is the author and the Prakrit 
accordingly ancient. Therefore all arguments of the other side based 
on the Prakrit are in vain. 

V. Then the Pisharodis say that the varying merits of the dramas 
is another point against Bhisa’s authorship, and cite Svapna-Visava- 
datta and Pratijia-Yaugandharayana by way of illustration. 

We can only regard all this as unrestrained expressions of opinions 
formed by them most gratuitously. For with the object of establishing 
that many authors jointly compiled the dramas they boldly state 
it as their ipse dizit that in one drama the style is artificial and in 
another natural, that in the same drama the style in one act is of one 
kind while it is different in another act, that in the same drama the 
_ ‘Merits vary with the several acts and so on. But all these statements 
are left undemonstrated. 

These Pishirodis freely dogmatize without logically supporting 
their statements. Why. do they not argue in the same strain that 
the merits of the dramas like Vikramorvagiya vary from act to act 
and that they must have been compiled by several authors ? 

_ In fact, every one of these dramas displays the same charming 
evolution of the plot in a setting of apt and varied incidents, 
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appropriate situations, and measured expression of the human 
sentiments as interacting with them, richness of sound and sense in 
consonance with the sentiments and feelings portrayed, working out 
of the Sandhis and Sandhyangas as required, and universal flow, 
as it were, of the Rasas; from which it can be inferred, as in the 
ease of Sakuntala and its connected works, that they must all have 
emanated from the genius of one author. The critics who read these 
dramas can themselves well appreciate all these qualities ; they have 
also been set forth by us in brief and im ertenso in our introductions 
to Pratima and others; and they can also be grasped by reading 
our commentaries on Svapna-Vasavadatta and the rest. In short, 
these dramas should be reckoned the very best ornaments of the 
Sanskrit Literature, and among them Svapna-Visavadatta and 
Pratima the very crown jewels. So it stands. 

The argument of the Pisharodis that, because the merits of the 
dramas vary, therefore they must have been compiled by several 
authors is answered by this consideration, that the difference in the 
Rasa and Bhiva must necessarily produce a corresponding difference 
in style and substance. 

(2) Then the Pisharodis say that we emphasize two of the 
characteristics in these dramas—the statement “ "Iq aa: 
ufanfa gaye: and the use of the word Sthipana at the end of the 
Prastiivani—as distinguishing features of Bhisa’s dramas. 

From this it appears that they have not carefully read my introduc-, 
tion to the Svapna-Vasavadatta, After establishing by other and 
unexceptionable reasons, which independently support the conclusion, 
that Bhasa must have been the author of these dramas, we added that 
the opening of the drama with the Sitradhira might also be taken 
as a distinguishing feature. Nor does the fact that this feature, which 
was favoured by Bhasa, the foremost among poets, was adopted 
by his later successors in any way detract from his position as the 
first among poets. 

(3) Then it is said that in the drama called Aécharya-chiidimani, 
written by Saktibhadra of Kerala, the play begins with “ are Aa: 
wfasfa qaurt:"; in the Prastivani, we find the sentences 
“afa faarvaad wee v4 Waa, ay Watfa”, and it concludes 
with the word Sthipani—features found in the Svapna group of 
dramas. It is also based on Kalidasa’s works. 

What is the sequitur? The only conclusion that follows from 
this is that Saktibhadra of Kerala relished the Svapna group of dramas 
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so much that he deemed it a good fortune that his drama Aécharya-chii- 
dimani should be modelled on them. That is a point against those 
who are anxious to detract from the merits of the Svapna group of 
dramas, The fact that that drama is based on Kalidasa’s works 
only leads to this, that it must be taken to be based on these dramas 
as well; for Kilidisa’s works themselves are based on these dramas. 
The beginning of the drama with “ @para aq: ufanfa aque” 
and the mention of Sthapana are conventions of ancient dramas, as 
witness the Bhina called Ubhayabhisarika, written by the sage 
Vararuchi. Therefore the praise of Ascharya-chidimani and of its 
author is to no purpose, and the attempt of the Pisharodis to found their 
argument on the Prastavana of that work is all of no avail. 

VI. The conclusions to which the Pisharodis came, as a result of 
their investigation, is that these dramas are compilations made out of 
ancient works with a view to meet the large demands of the flourishing 
stage of Kerala. And they say that they are fortified in their con- 
clusions by a hoary tradition to the effect that in ancient times there 
was a large amount of compilation work. 

~ Our answer is this: We have repeatedly shown that the conclusions, 
so far as they are based on their own personal investigation, are 
incorrect. We have made it out that these dramas, possessing the 
requisite and full number of acts, must like Sikuntala and others have 
been original compositions not based on the works of others, Where 
then is room for now suspecting that they are only compilations ? 
As for the tradition, that has evidently been set up by the other side 
80 as to support its theory of compilation. For we have not come 
across any tradition in Kerala that Sanskrit dramas, complete with 
the requisite acts, were compilations. What all the Chakyar actors 
in Kerala did was that they selected from among the famous Sanskrit 
dramas such acts as they regarded as most beautiful and acted them 
with dress and technique after their own liking. Even now in some 
temples they depend on this for their livelihood. This matter has been 
already mentioned by us in our introduction to Pratima under the 
heading “The Popularity of Bhasa’s plays in Kerala”. Even 
assuming that there is such a tradition as the Pisharodis would have 
us believe, there is no evidence that these particular dramas were 
so compiled from other dramas. But from this Svapna group 
of dramas some acts of surpassing beauty were selected by these 
Chakyars, appropriately named and acted by them. They appear 
even in the list furnished by the Pisharodis (at page 112) of dramas 
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stated to have been acted hereditarily in some Chakyar family, in the 
Attaprakara. That list ought to be thus transcribed -— 

1. Tapati-Samvarana, 

2. Dhanaijaya. 

Both works of Kulagekhara Varma. 

. Naginanda of Sri-Harsha. 
Agscharya-chidaimani of Saktibhadra. 
Kalyana-Saugandhika of Nilakantha.! 
Srikrishna-charita (not available). 
- Vichchhinnabhisheka (being the first act of Pratima). 
Sephilikinka and Svapninka (they are the fourth and fifth 
acts of Svapna-Vasavadatta). 

9. Torana-yuddha and Vili-vadha (both of the Abhisheka- 

nitaka), 

10, Mallatike (being the fourth act of Bala-charita). 

11, Mantrivika (being the third act of Prati jia-Yaugandharayana). 

12. Diita-vakya. 

13. Karnabhara, 

14. Dita-Ghatotkacha. 

In the above list the Pisharodis have written, instead of 8 to 11 
as given herein, Syapna-Vasavadatta, Abhisheka, Bala-charita, and 
Pratijia-Yaugandharayana, and the reason for this misdescription is 
not clear. Vichchhinndbhisheka is the first act of Pratima, in the 
same manner as Sephalikanka, Svapninka, and the like. Now the 
Pisharodis proceed as if it were an original and independent drama 
and ascribe its authorship to Bhiskara Ravivarman, and for this 
tradition is quoted as authority. But this tradition is known only to 
them and is of the same species as the other tradition mentioned 
before ; and it is a convenient device to support the other side in 
its conclusions, which Jack every foundation, It is unnecessary to 
further expatiate on this, as it is impossible to attribute the authorship 
of Vichchhinnabhisheka, which really means Pratima, to any writer 
who is not older than Kalidasa. 

VIL. (a) The Pisharodis further say that the omission of the poet's 
name in the Prastavana is not due to the convention of those days, 


a 
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' The Pishirodia say that the name of the author of Kalyinn-Saugandhika js 
unknown. Evidently they have had no access to a complete copy of this single-act 
drama, which is well known and can be obtained everywhere in Kerala, In the 
Sthipand the author's name ia mentioned, It is, therefore, surprising that persons 
who take so much interest in Kerala dramas should be ignorant of even the author's 
Tame, 
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but to the fact that it was impossible to ascribe to any one poet's 
authorship the dramas which were compiled piecemeal by several 
authors. 

This has been answered in repelling the theory that the several 
acts of these dramas were severally composed! And, while the 
Pishirodis have made mighty efforts to establish that, in the 
dramas extending over a plurality of acts, there has been a plurality 
of authorship, none such has been shown as regards the single-act 
dramas like Madhyama-vyayoga, such as that the various stanzas and 
sentences were composed by distinct authors. And thus, it 
being established that they were the works of one hand, why was 
the author’s name, which ought surely to have been there mentioned, 
omitted ¢ What is the answer of the Pishairodis to this? They have, 
however reluctantly, to admit that the dramas like Madhyama-vyayoga 
must have been composed before the practice arose of mentioning 
the author’s name in the prologue. And, when we come so far, it is 
but proper to admit that the connected Svapna group of dramas 
exhibiting the like qualities are also of the same authorship. This 
convention of not mentioning the author's name is also seen elsewhere 
in a drama anterior to Kalidasa. That is the Bhana called Ubhayi- 
bhisarika, written by the sage Vararuchi. There neither the name of 
the poet nor of the drama is mentioned in the Sthapana, but at the end 
of the work is to be found written, ‘‘ Thus ends the Bhana called 
Ubhayabhisarika, composed by the sage Vararuchi.”! In our plays the 
name of the dramas is written at the end, but not the author's name. 
That is the only difference. From this it is easy to see how the name 
of the poet who wrote these dramas came to be forgotten and how 
he must be older than even the sage Vararachi. 

(6) The next argument of the Pishirodis is this: In the Lochana 
of Abhinavaguptacharya the verse “@fqaqen@atz Waa ” is quoted 
as from Svapna-Vasavadatta, and it is not found in the Svapna- 
Vasavadatta comprised in this group of dramas. This argues the 
existence of another Svapna-Vasavadatta, which may be the original of 
the present drama. 

We ask—is this so-called original Svapna-Vasavadatta of the same 
story and plot as the present Svapna-Vasavadatta or of a different story 
and plot, describing mainly the marriage of Visavadattaé ? On the first 
view this stanza, describing as it does the first stages of love freshly 
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formed towards the king, could not find place even in the so-called 
original Svapna-Vasavadatta, as has been pointed out by us in our 
introduction to Svapna-Vasavadatta.? On the second view, even though 
such a stanza could find a place in a Svapna-Vasavadatta of a different 


kind, that drama cannot, forthat very reason, be the basis of the present 


one. In either view, therefore, this theory of a suppositious original 
Svapna-Vasavadatta must be given up by the Pisharodis. 

Thus the very Svapna-Vasavadatta found in this group of dramas 
must be the composition of sage Bhisa. It is not correct to postulate 
the existence of another Svapna-Vasavadatta. If a stanza or two be 
quoted as from Svapna-Visavadatta and be not found here, then, if 
they cannot fit in with the context, it must be supposed that the person 
who so quoted made a mistake in the name of the work, because the 
stanza cannot possibly be there ; but, if it can fit in with the context, 
then we must suppose that there must be clerical? omission in the 
manuscripts by reason of their not having been current for a long time— 
and this because it is a certainty that they must have been there. When 
we find some portions missing in the manuscripts even of widely read 
works,* is it surprising that this should occur in works which have long 
ceased to be in vogue? This, then, is the most satisfactory position 
and one unattended by any difficulties and which will commend itself 
to all right-minded and learned men. The foregoing also disproves the 
contention of Dr, Barnett, who accepts the theory of the two Pishirodis. 

As a result of all these discussions, the conclusion becomes firmly 
established that Bhisa must have been the author of Svapna- 
Vasavadatta found in this group of dramas and that likewise he must 
have been the author of the other connected dramas as well. 

' See p. 6, Edition with Commentary. 

* Vide pp. 76 and 113 of the Svapna-Vasavadatta with commentary (3rd _ ed.), 

* For instance, the stanzas “‘ # ay 4 ae arm: afavransaataa * 


“ gerrarfa: garqg@:"’ in Sikuntala (Ist act) are not found in the 
Nirpayasagar Edition. 
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SVAPNA-VASAVADATTA AND BHAVA-PRAKASA 
By K. Rama Pisxaropr 


1 es support of his view that the drama published by him under 

the title Svapna-visavedatta in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
(to which I shall henceforth refer as “the TSS. play ”) is the work 
cf Bhasa, Mahimahdpadhyaya Ganapati Sastri cites in JRAS., 
Oct. 1924, p. 668, a passage from the unpublished Bhava-prakisa of _ 
Saraditanaya. I have examined three MSS. of the latter work. 
It nowhere ascribes the play to Bhisa; but the context of the 
quotation and the observations on n@ndi throw some light on the 
Bhasa-problem. 

After commenting on the fact that the nalaka and trétaka 
are not different, the author says: Subandhur nitakasyisya 
laksanam priha paiicadha || pirpam ciiva pragintam ca bhasvaram 
lalitam tatha | samagram iti vijiéyA n&také pafica jatayah || piirnasya 
natakasyisya mukhidyah pafica sandhayah | udiharanam étasya 
Krtyarivanam ucyaté || pragintarasabhiyistham prasintam nama 
nitakam | nyisd nyisasamudbhédd bijéktir bijadarganat || tats 
“nuddistasamhirah prasanté paiica sandhayah | sitvati vrttir atra 
syid iti Drauhinir abravit || Svapnavisavadattikhyam udiharanam 
atra tu | acchidya bhiipat samyak-si dévi Magadhikakaré || nyasta 
yatas tatGé nyisi mukhasandhir ayam bhavét | nyisasya ca 
pratimukham samudbhéda udahrtah || Padmavatya mukham viksya 
vistgakavibhisitam | jivaty Avantikéti [-éty étaj?] jianam 
bhimibhujé yatha || utkanthiténa sédvégam bijéktir nima kirtanam | 
éhi Vasavadattéti kva yasityadi dpsyate || sabhivasthitaydr [? sahiva-] 
ékapriptyanyasya gavésanam | daréanasparéanddibhir [-Alipair 7] 
état syid bijadarganam || ciraprasuptah kimd mé vinaya prati- 
bodhitah | tim tu dévim na pasyimi yasyaé Ghdsavati priya || kim 
té bhiiyah priyam kiryam iti vig atra nécyaté | tad anuddista- 
samhiram ity adhur Bharataédayah || 

This quotation shows that in Saraditanaya’s time a drama 
named Svapna-vdsavedatta was current, which had much in 
common with the TSS. play. But it is evident that they are not 
identical. Thus the king's exclamation “ Vasavadatta lives!” on 
secing Padmavati adorned with a beautiful tilaka, Padmavati's thus 
adorning herself, and the king's ravings, “Comie, Vasavadatta! 
whither goest thou?” are not found in the TSS. play. 
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Saraditanaya, in his comments on prasthdpand, says that the 
kathd-siitradhdra enters only after the nandi-sitradhdra has left the 
stage, but never mentions a drama opened by the former. He details 
the various items which ought to be mentioned in the prologue, but 
points out no exceptions to the general rule, or deviations from it. 
He remarks that prasthd@pand and dmukha are the same, but does 
not suggest sthdpand as an alternative. The absence of reference by 
him to the peculiar prologue found in the TSS. play confirms the view 
that the latter is not identical with Seapna-visavadatta. Hence it is 
that the verses quoted as from Svapna-visavadatta in Locana and 
Natya-darpana are not found in the TSS. play. 

The TSS. play, then, appears to me to be a stage-adaptation of 
the original—a conclusion at which I arrived in the article “* Bhasa’s 
Works—aAre they genuine? "’ The local manuscripts containing the 
text of the TSS. play uniformly read: in their colophons either 
Svapnam Natakam or Vasavadatta-natakam, but never, so far as 
I have seen, Svapne-vasavadatta(m). In the light of the conclusion 
here arrived at, this reading is quite explicable and rational. The 
playwright never wished that the original should be confused with the 
adaptation. 

The statement of Sarvinanda in his Amara-fikd-sarvasva (Trivan- 
drum ed., i, p. 147) also confirms the same view, provided we interpret 
it naturally. It runs thus: Adyd yathi Nandayantyim brihmana- 
bhéjanam; dvitiyah svadigam atmasitkartum Udayanasya 
PadmavatiparinayG ‘rthasrigirah; trtiyah Svapnavasavadatts 
tasyaiva Vasavadattiparinayah kamagrigirah. This is quite clear, 
and needs no editorial pruning. Yet the learned editor suggests in 
his footnote the transposition of the word ¢rftyah from its real position, 
and reads the sentence thus: Padmiavatiparinayd ‘rthaSrigirah 
Svapnavasavadatté ; trtiyah tasyiiva, etc. One cannot endorse this 
suggestion, unless he is blinded by atheory. A natural interpretation 
of the sentence suggests that this Srapna-vasavedatta contained 
the incident of Udayana’s wooing and marriage of Vasavadatta. 
This incident is not found described in the TSS. play. 

Hence the legitimate conclusion is that the genuine Svapna- 
visavadatta mentioned by ancient Alamkirikas has yet to be 
discovered, and that the TSS. play is only a stage-adaptation of it. 
The necessity for the adaptation lay in the growing demands of the 
once very popular stage in Kérala. 

This view is confirmed by the following facts. Firstly, the two- 
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manuscripts Nos. 98 and 298 of the local Manuscripts Library, 
containing this drama, contain only such dramas as are commonly 
staged here. Secondly, a manuscript now in the possession of my 
friend Mr. A. K. Pisharodi, of Trivandrum, which contains numerous 
scenes selected from many dramas, to be staged successively for 
twenty-eight days in a temple in Travancore, mentions Séphdlikamkam, 
and quotes a portion of the act. As this is Act IV of the TSS. play, 
we have here proof that this drama is popular on the stage. The 
other acts of the drama also have each a vernacular name given by 
the professional actors. Thus the first act is called Brahmacariydmkam, 
“the Brahmacari Act”; the second, Pantattémkam, “ the Ball-play 
Act’; the third, Piittuddmkam, “the Flower-cleaning Act”; the 
fourth, Séphalikdmkam ; the fifth, Seapndmkam, “the Dream Act” ; 
the sixth, Citraphalakémkam, “ the Picture-board Act.” This verbal 
testimony of the Cakyars, three of whom I consulted, is also borne 
out by colophon readings in the MS. No. 98 mentioned above. 
This is evidence enough to show that the TSS. play is a stage- 
. adaptation. 

Before concluding, I wish to advert to one peculiar practice of 
Cakyars, which will throw some light to explain the peculiar nature 
of the prologues of the dramas included in the Bhdsa-nataka-cakra. 
The Cakyars never act a drama in full, but only selected scenes now 
from one drama, now from another, especially when the performance 
runs on for a number of days. But when they change from one drama 
to another, convention has greatly simplified their work by demanding 
of them not a repetition of the full and regular nandi, but only a general 
announcement of the scene to be staged, as much as is required to 
enable the audience to follow the acting. For every act that they 
stage they have, they say, their set introduction or “ Interlogue ”’, 
if I may so term it. The opening verse of the “ Interlogue” 
to announce the change to Séphalikimkam runs as follows: 
Srivatsarajadyutisilivaks’ namasyaya Vasavadattayadhya | vasanta- 
kaléndusamanavaktra Padmavati patu Harés tanur vah |! 

Such “ Interlogues *, my Cakyar friend tells me, are numerous. 
For the acts they are trained to act are many, as many as there are 
in all the dramas given below put together: the thirteen dramas 
published as Bhisa’s, Samvaraya, Dhanamjaya, Cidamani, Nagdnanda, 
Matta-vilasa, Bhagavadajjukiya, Kalyana-sdugandhika, etc. He has 
promised to give me at least some of these as early as possible. In 
_ view of the existence of such “ Interlogues”’, the prologues of the 
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‘dramas assigned to Bhisa may after all be not regular prologues 


but only actors’ “ Interlogues "’. 

The author of the Bhava-prakdéa is Saraditanaya, son of Bhatta 
Gépala, whose grandfather wrote a Véda-bhasya named Vada- 
bhiigana. A resident of Benares, he was like his father a staunch 
devotee of the goddess Siradimba. During one Caitra festival he 
happened to witness thirty different kinds of plays staged. Being 
then moved by a desire to study Natya-e&la, he became a disciple of 
one Divakara, the then master of the concert-hall, and studied under 
him all the ancient works on dramaturgy, by Siva, by Gauri, by 
Brahma, by Narada, by Hanumin, and by Bharata and his disciples. 
Then he wrote for the guidance of actors Bhava-prakiéa, which purports 
to contain the essence of all the works on the subject. The book is 
divided into ten chapters, and a cursory glance through it has enabled 
me to come across the names of certain unknown dramaturgiats, 
such as Kohala, Drauhini, Matrgupta, Sakuka, and Hasyakrt (?), and 
of some hitherto unrecorded dramas such as Méarica-vajicita, in five 
acts; Nata-vikrama, in eight acts; Dévi-parinaya, in nine acts ; 
Ménakd-nahuga, in nine acts ; Madalékha, in eight acts ; Stambhita- 
rambhaka, in seven acts; Ramdnanda : Sitdpaharana; Kytya-rdvana ; 
Gduri-grha—all regular na@fakas. Amongst prahasanas are mentioned 
Sdubhadrika, Sdgara-kaumudi, and Kali-kéli; amongst dimas, 
Tripura-daha, Vytréddharana, and Tarakéddharana. Other names 
of works and persons also there are in the work which shall be set 
forth on a future occasion. It 1s written throughout in verse, simple 
and elegant, and touches upon every department of dramaturgy. 
Since the author quotes from Mammata (?), he cannot be earlier 


than the twelfth century. Probably he may have to be brought 


_ down to a still later age. 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES IN PETROGRAD BETWEEN 
1918 AND 1922 


Translated by M. Kasanin 


A following is a brief digest of a pamphlet published by the 

Committee of Orientalists in Petrograd early in 1924. The 
publication was by order of the Academy of Sciences and is compiled 
and’ edited by M. V. Kotvich. 


LearNeD InstiruTions AND Socretres 
1. Russian Academy of Sciences. 

Established 1724. President: A. P. Karpinsky. Vice-President : 
V. A. Steklov. Permanent Secretary: 8. F. Oldenburg. 

Members chiefly concerned with the study of the Orient: S. F. 
Oldenburg (elected 5th February, 1900), P. K. Kokoytsov (19th April, 
1903), N. ¥Y. Marr (7th March, 1909), V. V. Bartold (12th October, 
1913), F. I. Shcherbatskoy (2nd November, 1918), and I. Y. 
Krachkovsky (9th November, 1921). The following Orientalists are 
corresponding members of the Academy: V. Tomsen (Copenhagen, 
1894), G. Hofmann (Kiel, 1893), T. Nildeke (Karlsruhe, 1885), 
E. Sachau (Berlin, 1888), I. Guidi (Rome, 1909), R. G. Bandarkar 
(Puna, 1888), E. Senart (Paris, 1898), G. Jacobi (Bonn, 1902), 
L. de Ja Vallée-Poussin (Ghent, 1916), S. Lévi (Paris, 1918), F. Hirth 
(New York, 1898), P. Pelliot (Paris, 1922), Ch. Clermont-Ganneau 
(Paris, 1899), A. Griinwedel (Berlin, 1908), H. Bartolomé (Heidelberg, 


1904), Ch. Lenman (Cambridge, 1907), A. Meillet (Paris, 1906), D. K.. 


Petrov (Petrograd, 1922). 

Periodical Publications: Isvestia of the RAS. devoted most 
space to the Orient. Until 1894 all articles on the East were united 
under the heading “Mélanges Asiatiques”. This practice was 
resumed in 1918. Sapiski of the Division of History and Philology 
of the RAS. has published a number of articles, also the Commission 
for the Study of the Peoples of Russia and the Museum of Anthropology 
and Ethnography (6. vols.). 

Special Oriental Periodical Publications: The Christian Orient, 
established 1912, 6 vols. appeared. Byzantine Vremennik (1894, 
23 vols.), The Moslem World (1917, 1 vol.), Articles on Japhetic 
Languages (1922, 1 vol.), 

Serial publications: Bibliotheca Buddhica (1897, 21 vols.), The 
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Monuments of Indian Philosophy (1922, 1 vol.), Materials for the Study 
of Japhetic Languages (1910, 11 vols.), Bibliotheca Armeno-Georgica 
(1911, 5 vols.), A Companion to Armeno-Georgian Studies (1914, 5 vols.), 
Monumenta Hagiographica Georgica (1918, 1 vol.), Texts on the History 
af Central Asia (1915, 2 vols.), Specimens of the Folk-lore of the Turkish 
Tribes (1866, 10 vols.), Specimens of the Yakut Folk-lore (1907, 8 vols.), 
Dictionary of the Yakut Language, by E. K. Pekarsky (1907, 5 vols.), 
Specimens of the Folk-lore of Mongolian Tribes (1913, 3 vols.), Catalogues 
of the Asiatic Museum of the RAS. (1914, 1 vol.), Bibliotheca Fried- 
landiana (1893, T vols.). 

Single publications: V. A. Zhukovsky, Materials for the Study 
of Persian Dialects (vol. ii, i, and vol. iii, i) ; I. A. Orbeli, “The question 
and solutions of the Vardapet Anania Thiraktsa, the Armenian Mathe- 
matician of the Seventh Century, 1918; N. D. Mironov, Catalogue of 
the Indian Manuscripts of the Public Library of Russia, 1918. 


2. The Russian Academy of the History of Material Civilization. 

(Marble Palace.) 

President: A. A. Vasilyev. Vice-President : §. N. Troinitsky. 
Learned Secretary: B. V. Farmakovsky. The former Archwological 
Commission took this name and was reorganized by order of the 
Government of 18th April, 1918. 

The archwological division includes departments ; (1) of archwology 
and art of the ancient East; (2) of archwology and art of the early 
Christian, Oriental-Christian, and Byzantine world; (3) archwology 
of the Caucasus and of the Japhetic world; (4) Archmology and Art 
of India and of the Far East; (5) Archeology and arts of Central 
Asia ; (6) Archeology and Arts of the Moslem World, and (7 ) archeology 
and arts of the Armenians and Georgians. A permanent commission 
on numismaties and glyptics exists, as well as an Institute of Archwo- 
logical Technology. In summer, 1921, an expedition was sent to 
Turkestan for the study of archwological monuments (Samarkand 
Mosque), and many public lectures were delivered. 

3. The Russian Institute of the History of Art. (5 Isaack Place.) 

Established 1912. President: V. P. Subov. Since autumn of 
1922 the Institute reinstalled regular courses of three to four years for 
the training of experts. Publications: Annual, fase. i appeared in 
April, 1921, ii and iii are in print and contain articles on Oriental 
studies, including “ The Paintings and Statuary of the Tun-Huang 
Caves,” by 8. F, Oldenburg. | as 
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4. Vesselovsky Institute for the Comparative Study of the Oriental and 
Occidental Languages and Literatures. (11 University Embank- 
ment.) 

Established in autumn, 1921. Director: D. K. Petrov. Among 
its six sections there is one—Oriental. 


5, Japhetic Institute of the RAS, (Vassilyevsky Island, 2 Seventh 

Liniya.) 

Established 1921. Director: N. Y. Marr. 

Publications: Aecweil Japhetique, i, 1922. Japhetitische Studien 
zur Sprache u. Kultur Eurasiens, Leipzig; edited by F. A. Braun and 
N. ¥. Marr. La Seine, la Saime, Lutece et les premiers habitants de 
la Gaule etrusques et pélasques, Paris. 


6. The Russian Committee for the Study of Central and Eastern Asia, 

(5 University Embankment.) 

Established 1903. President (until his death in 1918): V. V. 
Radlov ; now, 5. F. Oldenburg. Was organized as a local Committee 
for Russia under the decisions of the Twelfth and Thirteenth World 
Congresses of Orientalists in Rome (1899) and Hamburg (1902), and 
formed a branch of the “ Association Internationale pour l'exploration 
historique, archéologique, linguistique et ethnographique de ]’Asie 
Centrale at de I'Extréme Orient ’’. Organized a number of expedi- 
tions to Russian and Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and to the Siberian 
tribes. 

7. Phe Oriental Department of the “ World Literature” Series. (36 

Mokhovaya.) 

Established 1918. President: 8. F. Oldenburg. Published a 
number of standard translations from Oriental languages, also articles 
on the literature of the Orient and catalogues. The Vostok magazine, 
the first number of which appeared in August, 1922, is also published 
by this institution. 


8. The Committee of Orientalists, Asiatic Museum of the RAS. 

(5 University Embankment.) 

Established 15th May, 1921. President: N. Y. Marr. Vice- 
President: 8. F. Oldenburg. Number of members: 44. Mainly 
a consulting body for reference and information for the various needs 
of persons and institutions concerned with the study of the Orient. 
Publishers of the present pamphlet. 
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9. Russian Archeological Society. (34 Fontanka.) 

Established 1846. President: 8S. F. Platonov. Vice-President - 
A. A. Ilyin. Secretary: N. P. Sichov. The Society possesses a rich 
library and a museum. 

Publications: Sapiski and Trudi of the Oriental Division. Two 
divisions are chiefly concerned with the study of the Orient: the 
Oriental Division and the Numismatic Division. On the occasion of 
the Centenary of the “ Sociéte Asiatique” the RAS. published The 
Archeological Expedition of 1916 to Van. The excavations of two niches 
in the Van rock and the inscriptions of Sardur II from the excavation 
of the Western niche. By N. Marr and I. Orbeli, 

10. The Oriental Division (of the Russian Archeological Society). 

Although only a division of the above-mentioned Society it is, in 
fact, one of the central institutions which serves for the Russian 
studies of Asia. 

Director: V. V. Bartold. Secretary: B. Y. Vladimirtsov, 

In 1921 the xxvth volume of its Sapiski appeared (for 1917-20). 
Since Ist January, 1921, many papers have been read during the sittings 
which have taken place in the study of the Permanent Secretary of 
the-Academy of Sciences, 

ll. The Russian Geographical Society. (8a Demidov per.) 

Established 1845. President: Y.M. Shokalsky. Vice-President : 
G. E. Grum-Gzzhimailo. Secretary: V. L. Komarov. The Society 
has no special division for the Orient, but the Departments both of 
physical geography and ethnography have been very active in the 
study of different countries of Asia. The Society has sent out many 
expeditions to thé Orient, especially to Central Asia, and has published 
their results. Very important are the local branches: in Tiflis, 
Tashkent, Orenburg, Omsk, Barnaul, Semipalatinsk, Irkutsk, 
Krasnoyarsk, Chita, Yakutsk, Habarovsk, Troitskosaysk, and 
Vladivostok. The Society possesses a special library of over 150,000 
volumes and archives of unpublished works and materials, chiefly on 
ethnology. Librarian and Keeper of the Archives: I. P. Mursin. 
Publications : Jsvestia, liv, i, published in 1919; Sapiski ; and also 
Zhivaya Starina, xxv, iv, appeared in 1917. 

12. Russian Palestine Society. (10 Mitninskaya.) 

Established 1882. Number of members, 47. President: F. I. 
Uspensky, Fell. Russ. Ac. of Sc, The Library contains about 30,000 
books published before 1900 concerning Palestine and the Christian 
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Orient in general. Judging from the selection of books it must be 
one of the few notable collections in the world. A printed catalogue 
in 2 volumes and supplements has been published. 

13. The Jewish Historical-Ethnographical Society. (Vassilievsky 

Island, 50, Sth Liniya.) 

Established 1908. President: I. Y. Sternberg. Secretary : 
I. I. Ravrebe. 
l4. The Society for Diffusion of Education among the Jews. (23 

Sagorodny Prospect.) 

Established 1863. President: Y. B. Eiger. Secretary: S. A. 
Kamenetsky. The Library contains about 50,000 volumes in fifteen 
languages on all questions regarding the Jews; also rare old printed 
books and manuscripts. In 1919 the valuable collection of books and 
manuscripts of A. Y. Garkavi was added to the Library. Librarian : 
I. I. Ravrebe. There are also archives on the history of the public 
education of Jews in-Russia mostly during the twenty years prior to 
the Revolution. Publications: Evreyskaya Misl, edited by 8. M. 
Gintsburg, Petrograd, 1922. 


15. The Neophilological Society of the University of Petrograd. 

Established 1885, the object being the study of literatures and 
languages of the East and the West. President: D, K. Petrov. 
Secretary: B, A. Krzhevsky. 

Papers on questions concerning the Orient are also read during 
the meetings of the sections. They are indicated in the Sapiski 
(eight volumes covering the period between 1888-1915 have appeared)- 

Between 1920-2 the following papers were read: I, Y. 
Krachkovsky, “The Literature of the Arabic Emigrants in America ” ; 
B. Y. Vladimirtsoy, “On the question of the mixture of languages " 
(two mixed languages in Western Mongolia); V. M. Alexeev, “ The 
Chinese Theatre and the Chinese performer.” 


SCHOOLS 
The State University of Petrograd. (Vassilyevsky Island, 7 University 

Liniya.) ’ 

The Faculty of Oriental Studies was established in 1855. Now 
amalgamated with the Faculty of Social Sciences. The following 
were the courses announced for 1922-3 :— 

Elementary Arabic (Sokolov). 

Arabic Texts (historical, poetry, Koran, etc.) (Krachkoveky). 
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Persian literature (Romaskevich), 

Tranic philology (Middle Persian and Grammar of Modern Persian) 
(Freiman). 

Turkish Philology (Samoilovich), 

Turkish-Tartarian dialects (Samoilovich), 

Mongolian Philology (Vladimirtsov). 


Manchurian __,, (Kotvich). 

Chinese ra (Ivanov and Alexeev), 

Japanese Hs (Nevsky and Conrad). 

Indian - (Oldenburg and Shcherbatskoy). 
Eevptian se (Struve). 3 

Semitic 7 (Kokovtsov). 

Hebrew * (Kokovtsov and Sokolov). 


Japhetic 3 (Marr). 

Ancient Iranian Philology (Freiman). 

Syriac Philology (Alyavdin). 

Armenian-Georgian Philology (Marr). 

= 5 Epigraphy, and Antiquities (Orbeli). 

Byzantine Philology (Vassilyev), 

General Linguistics (Shcherba), 

Ethnology (Sternberg). 

Japhetic Linguistics (Marr and Orbeli). 

Paleoasiatic Linguistics (Bogoras). 

Religion of the Near East and of the Christians (Andreyev). 

History of Islam (Bartold). 

a Byzantium (Vassilyev). 

Ancient History of Hebrews (Krasny-Admony). 

Modern History of the Far East (Posdneey). 

Social and Political Conditions in the Near East (Sokolov). 

The Art of the Orient (Kotov). 

mA Classic Orient (Flittner). 
The Petrograd Institute of Living Oriental Languages. (Petrogrodskaya 

Storona, 17/1 Tserkovnaya Str.). 

Established in autumn, 1920. Rector: Professor A. N. 
Samoilovich. Designed for practical purposes but has the standing 
equal to that of a University College. The following subjects are 
taught: Arabic, Persian, Turkish-Osmanic, Sartic-Uzbec, Mongolian, 
Indian, Armenian, Georgian, Japanese, also geography and modern 
history of the respective countries, history of literature and economics, 
and also for the persons studying in the Moslem division—Moslem 
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Law. English, French, and German are taught and an introduction 
of modern Greek 1s intended, as this is widely used in the Near East, 
From 1921 geography of Central Asia and linguistics became special 
courses. Regular course, three years, including trips to the Oriental 
countries. Number of students in 1923, 125, 
Hebrew Institute (former Petrograd Hebrew University). (14 Troit- 
skaya Str.) 
Established 1918. President: 8. G. Losinsky. Regular course, 
three years. Students may be of non-Jewish nationality. Number of 
students, 200. 


Archeological Institule (now Archwological Division of the Faculty of 

Social Sciences of the Petr. Univ.). 

Established 1878, In 1918 transformed into a school. Regular 
course, three years, the object being scientific training of experts in 
archmology and archwography. Rector: 8. F.Platonov. On lst July, 
1922, the Institute was amalgamated with the University. 
Geographical Institute. (122 Movka.) 

Established 1916. Regular course, four years (eight trimestres 
being theoretical studies and four practical work). Publications : 
Isvestia and Geographical Vestnik. 

Practical School of Economics. (58 Sagorodny Prospect.) 

The Oriental Society and the Practical Oriental Academy organized 
by it in 1900, was closed down in 1918 and all its property handed 
over to the School of Economics. This school has an Oriental Economic 
Seminary where the study of the economics of the Orient is being 
carried on. 

Petrograd Theological Institute. (& Trottskaya Str.) 

Established 1919. Acting Director: I. P, Shcherbov, Objects : 
(1) Theological training required for practical purposes and for the 
officiating at the divine service; (2) scientific study of theological 
questions. Following courses which concern the Orient are held: 
(1) The history of the Greek Catholic Church from the Schism to modern 
times, including the history of the church in Georgia ; (2) history of 
the Preaching of Christianity in the Far East; and (3) Hebrew. 

LIBRARIES 
The Asiatic Museum of the Russ. Ac. of Se. (5 University 
Embankment.) 
Established 1818. Director: 8. F. Oldenburg, Fell. Russ, Ac. of Sc. 
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For particulars and list of publications and catalogues see A Brief 
fruide to the Asiatic Museum, 1818-1918, Petrograd, 1920. 


The Library of the University of Petrograd. (5 University Embank- 
ment.) 

Established 1819. Director: I. P. Mursin. Head of the Oriental 
Division: §. V. Larionov. This, as well as the Asiatic Museum, has 
recently considerably augmented the number of its valuable books 
through wills and bequests as well as through the transfer of treasures 
nationalized by the state, especially Chinese and Mongolian, including 
nine volumes of the famous encyclopedia Yun-lo-ta-tien. 


The Public Library of Russia, (37 Nevsky.) 

Chief of the Oriental Division: I. G. Troitsky. New acquisitions 
have been published in periodical reports of the Library and their 
supplements. A separate printed catalogue exists only for Indian 
manuscripts, published by the Academy of Sciences, Petrograd, 1918. 
Professor V. V. Rosen Seminary of Oriental Languages of the University 

of Petrograd. 

This Library was founded in 1910. It contains more than 5,000 
works. Keeper: A. A. Romaskevich. 


Museums 
National Hermitage. (35 Millionaya St.) 

Established 1735 by the Empress Catherine II. Director: 8. N- 
Troinitsky. Objects of interest for Orientalists are kept in following 
departments: 1. Department of Antiquities: (a) Classic Orient ; 
(6) Oriental Christian; (c) Moslem and Caucasian antiquities. 
2, Department of Applied Art: (a) Middle Ages; (6) arsenal; and 
3. Department of Numismatics and Glyptic: (a) Oriental coins ; 
(6) various Oriental stones. 

Russian Musewm. (4 Inzhenernaya, Mikhailovsky Palace.) 

Established 1895. Object, to represent the arts and life of the 
peoples of Russia and of the neighbouring countries. The nations of 
the Orient are represented in the ethnographical division of the 
museum, in its third department of Caucasus and Central Asia and 
in the fourth of Siberia and of the Far East (including the section of 
Buddhism). Director: N. P. Sichov. 

Recent acquisitions: (1) Ukhtomsky Collection of Buddhistic 
objects, described by Professor Griinwedel. (2) Collections of objects 
of the Far Eastern Art of A. V. Vereshchagin, Maxim Gorky, and also 
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of the Winter Palace, Smolny, ete.; and (3) Koslov Hara-hoto 

antiquities excavated in 1908-9, 

Anthropological and Ethnographical Museum of the Russian Academy 
of Se. (3 University Embankment.) 

Established 1837. Director:. E. F. Karsky, Fell. R.A.Se. 
Museum of Applied Arts, Academy of Arts (the former Stiglitz School). 

(9 Solianoy Per.) 

Established 1881. Two departments of the Museum are devoted 
to the applied arts of the Orient, viz.: (1) The Oriental Department 
(rugs, tissues, ceramics, and tiles of Central Asia); and (2) the Far 
Eastern (tissues, ceramics, bronzes, jade, lacquer). Director: FE. K. — 
Kverfeld. 

Oriental Museum of the University of Petrograd. 

Established 1855. Numismatic collection and also objects of 
Buddhistic cults, arms, utensils, ete. Keeper: I. A. Orbeli. 
Museum of Antiquities, University of Petrograd. 

Established 1819. Includes specimens of the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian civilizations in originals and casts and a library. 
Director: B. V. Farmakovsky. 

EXHIBITIONS ' 

1. The First Buddhistic Exhibition. Held in autumn, 1919, 

2. The Exhibition of the Worship of the Dead in Ancient Egypt. 
Held August—October, 1919. 

3. The Exhibition of Sassanian Antiquities. Held on the 
premises of the Hermitage in November, 1922, and consisted of 
objects mainly belonging to the collections of the Hermitage, also to 
those of A. A. Bobrinsky and of Stroganov. Also objects were 
exhibited which were found outside the empire of the Sassanides, but 
represent their chief characteristics. In this connexion should be 
mentioned golden and silver wares found in Perm and Viatka districts 
and bronze pitchers, figures, and kettles, supported by several legs, 
found in Dagestan. A special feature of the Exhibition was the 
Sassanian cut stones and coins. 

See The Provisional Exhibition of Sassanian Antiquities, 
Petrograd, 1922, by I. A. Orbeli. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 

1. In memory of the birthday, of the Russian Sinologist, V. P. 
Vassiliev, a special sitting of the Academy of Sciences was held on 
drd March, 1918. For speeches see Isvestia of the RAS., 1918. 
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2. The Hundredth Anniversary of the birthday of the Russian 
Turkologist and Moslemist, I. N. Beresin (19th July, 1918). Celebrated 
in a special sitting of the O.D. of the Russ. Archwol., Soc. See 
Sapiski of the Orient. Div. of the R. Archwol. Soe., xxvi. 

3. The Centenary of the Deciphering of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs 
by Frangois Champollion, Celebrated on 27th September, 1922, in 
a joint sitting of learned societies concerned with the study of Egypt. 

4. The Bi-centenary of the Persian Campaign of Peter the Great. 
Two hundred years ago Peter the Great on his march to Persia visited 
the ruins of the settlements of the Volga Bulgars and gave orders 


_ for them to be kept and investigated, which gave the stimulus to 


archeological work in Russia. Celebrated in joint sitting of learned 
societies on 30th August, 1922. 


MonuMENTS anp Pusiic Buriprnes 
1. Egyptian Sphynces. 

Exeavated on the site of the ancient Thebes, Egypt, and brought 
to St. Petersburg in 1832. Installed on the embankment of the Neva 
right in front of the Academy of Arts. According to the inseriptions 
they represent the Pharao Amenophis III of the eighteenth dynasty 
(1419-1383 B.c.). For detailed description see Sapishi of the Classic 
Div. of the R. Arch. Soc., vii, 20-51. 

2. Chinese Lionas. . 

Also on the embankment of the Neva in front of “ Peter the 
Great's House”. These two granite lions were taken from Girin, 
Manchuria, by General Grodekov after the Boxer Rebellion and brought 
to St. Petersburg in 1907. 

3. Jfosque. (7 Kronversky Prospect.) 

Foundation stone laid on 18th February, 1906, the first divine 
service held in 1910. In a few small details the construction is not 
yet complete. Built from the funds supplied by Russian Moslems and 
by the Emir of Bokhara. It represents more or less closely one of the 
Samarkand Mosques, in which Timur’s sepulehre stands. 

4. Buddhist Temple. (Staraya Derevnya, Blagoveshchensky Str.) 

Built in strictly Tibetan style from funds partly given by Dalai- 
lama, partly collected among Russian buryats and kalmiks. A group . 
of Russian students of Buddhism also co-operated with theeonstructors. 
5. Synagoques. 

One, 2 Lermontovsky Prospect, opened in 1893. 

Another, in Preobrajensky Cemetery, opened in 1911. 
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List or PerroGrap ORTENTALISTS 


The birth dates are indicated according to the old Russian (Julian) 
calendar, The Georgian dates may be calculated by adding thirteen 
days. Professor invariably means Professor of the University of 
Petrograd. Each person in this list is engaged in work in one or several 
of scientific institutions listed above. 


Alexeev, V. M., Professor (b. Ist January, 1880, Petrograd). Chinese 
Philology and Civilization of the Far East. 

Alexeeva (Diakonova), N. M. (b. 14th March, 1890, Derpt). 
Egyptology. 

Alyavdin, A. P. (b. 3rd December, 1885, N. Usad, Pensa District). 
Syriac language and letters. 

Alikhanian, A. A. (b. 29th July, 1896, Tiflis). Armenian. 

Barannikov, A. P. (b. 9th March, 1890, Solotonosha, Poltava District). 
Sanskrit. 

Bartold, V. V., Professor (b. ard November, 1869, Petrograd). History 
of the Orient (chiefly Moslem), 

Bertels, E. KE. (b. 13th December, 1890, Petrograd). Iranic philology. 

Bogoras (Jan), V. G., Professor (b. 15th April, 1863, Mariupol). 
Paleoasiatic languages (chukehi). 

Vamvaki, K. G. (b. 1852, Constantinopol). Osmanli. 

Vassilyev, A. A., Professor (b. 22nd April, 1867, Petrograd). Byzantine 
studies and Arabic. 

Vassilyev, B. A. (b. 8th December, 1899, Petrograd). Chinese philology 
(confucianism and poetry). 

Viner, 8. E. (b. 15th June, 1860, Borisov, Minsk District). Hebrew 
Bible and letters. 

Vladimirtsov, B. Y., Professor (b. 20th July, 1884, Kal uga). Mongolian 
philology, Tibetan and Altaic linguistics. 

Gintsburg, I. O. (b. 10th August, 1871). Arabic. 

Genko, A. N. (b. 4th November, 1896, Petrograd). Caucasian 
(Georgian and Armenian) languages. 

Dondua, K. D. (b. 18th October, 1890, Kutais). Georgian and 
Armenian languages. 

Ernstedt, P. V. (b. 22nd June, 1890, Gatchina). Sanskrit and Coptic. 

Sarubin, [. I. (b. 10th October, 1887, Simperopol). Iranic dialectology 
and ethnography. 

Ivanov, A. I., Professor (b. 18th March, 1877, Petrograd). Chinese 
philology (philosophy). 
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Tnostrantsev, K. A. (b. 5th March, 1876, Petrograd). The Ancient 
History of the Near East. 

Kokoyteov, P. K., Professor (b. 19th June, 1861, Paylovsk). Semitic 
philology and Hebrew literature. 

Conrad, N. O. (b. Ist March, 1891, Zhukovka, Orel (now Briansk) 
District). Japanese philology, Corean and Ethnology of the 
Far East. 

Kotvich, V. L., Professor (b. 20th March, 1872, Ossovo, Vilna District). 
Manchurian and Mongolian Philology, Tungusian dialects. 

Krachkovsky, I. Y., Professor (b, 4th March, 1883, Vilna). Arabic 
philology. 

Maggid, D. G. (b. 25th August, 1862, Vilna). Hebrew. 

Markon, I. Y¥. (b. 28th February, 1875, Molodechno, Vilna District). 
Hebrew history and letters and Semitic philology. 

Marr, N. Y., Professor (b. 25th December, 1864, Kutias). Languages 
and civilization of the Caucasian peoples, Japhetidology. 

Marr, Y. N, (b. 6th January, 1893, Petrograd). Persian philology, 

Meshchaninov, I. I. (b. 25th November, 1883, Ufa). Elam, Chaldwic 
cuneiform writing. 

Oldenburg, 8. F., Professor (b. 14th September, 1863, Byankino, 
Transbaikal District). Sanskrit philology, Indian, and Far 
Eastern Art. 

Orbeli, I. A., Professor (b. 8th March, 1887, Kutais). History and arts 
of Caucasia and neighbouring countries, Kurdish, 

Pekarsky, E. K. (b. 13th October, 1858, Piotrovichi, Minsk District). 
Yakut. 

Petrov, D. K., Professor (b. 13th August, 1872, Petrograd). History 
of Arabs in Spain. 

Posdneev, D. M., Professor (b. 26th January, 1865, Orel). Japanese. 

Poppe, N. N. (b. 9th August, 1897, Cheefoo, China). Mongolian 
philology and Uralo-Altaic linguistics. 

Ravrebe, I. I. (b. 18th April, 1883, Baranovka, Volin District). 
Hebrew. 

Rosenberg, F. A. (b. Ist March, 1867, Fellin, Lifland). Iranic philology. 


- Romaskevich, A. A., Professor (b. 16th August, 1885, Odessa). Persian 


philology. | 
Samoilovich, A. N., Professor (b. 17th December, 1880, N.-Novgorod). 
Smikaloy, G. Ph. (b. 13th April, 1877, remy, Semirechensky District). 
Chinese. 
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Sokolov, M. N. (b. 19th June, 1890, Moscow). Hebrew language and 
letters. 

Strave, V. V., Professor (b. 21st January, 1889, Smolensk). History 
of classic Orient (Egyptolozy). 

Tikhaya (Tseretelli), M. G. (b. 23rd April, 1890, Kutais). Georgian 
language and literature. 

Troitsky, I. G. (b. 23rd June, 1858, Volgapino, Yaroslav District). 
Hebrew and biblical archwology. 

Tubiansky, M. T. (b. 17th October, 1893, Petrograd). Indian philology 
(philosophy and Bengali). 

Fasmer, R. R. (b. 22nd October, 1888, Petrograd). Moslem Numis- 
matics. 

Flittner, N. D, (b. 14th September, 1879, Petrograd). History of 
Ancient East, Egyptology. 

Freiman, A. A., Professor (b. 23th August, 1879, Warsaw). Iranic 
philology. 

Shileiko, V. K. (b. 3rd April, 1891, Petrograd). Assyriology. 

Sternberg, L. Y., Professor (b. 18th April, 1861, Zhytomir). 
Ethnography, Gilyac. 

Sheherbatskoy, F. I., Professor (b. 19th September, 1866, Keltsi), 
Sanskrit, Indian philology, and Tibetan. 7 

Shchutsky, Y. K. (b. 10th August, 1897, Ekaterinburg). Chinese 
philology (tacism and poetry). 

Eberman, V. A. (b. 19th November, 1899, Petrograd). Arabic 
philology. 


List oF PEeTROGRAD ORIENTALISTS RESIDING ELSEWHERE 

Adonts, N. G. (b. 10th January, 1871). Armenian philology. West. 
Europe. 

Baradiyn, B. B. (b. 16th June, 1878, Transhailal District). 
Mongolian, Tibetan, and Buddhistic studies. Aga, Transbaikal 
District. 

Dzhavakhov, T. A. (b. 11th April, 1876). History of Georgia. Tiflis. 

Eliseev, 8. G. Japanese philology and Far Eastern Art. Paris. 

Yokhelson, V. T. (b. Ist January, 1859, Vilna). Paleoasiatic languages 
(Yukagirian and Aleutian). U.S.A, 

Lubimoy, A. E. (b. 3rd November, 1878, Pensa). History of the Far 
East, Manchu. Pensa. 

Maloy, 5. E. (b. 4th January, 1880, Kasan). Turkish dialects. Kazan. 

Martinovich, N. N. (b. 1883, Petrograd). Osmanli, W. Europe. 
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Mironov, N. D. Indian philology. Manchuria. : 

Polivanov, E. D. (b. 28th February, 1891, Smolensk). Japanese, 
general linguistics. Tashkent. 

Rudnev, A. D. (b. 17th February, 1878, Petrograd). Mongolian 
philology. Viborg, Finland. 

von Staél Holstein, A. A. (b. 20th December, 1876). Indian philology. _ 
Peking. 

Hashchab, A. Ph. (b. 10th November, 1874, Tripoli). Arabic and 
Persian. Teheran. 

Schmidt, A. E..(b. 20th March, 1871). Arabic philology, Islam. 
Tashkent. 

Lisr or Deceasep Ortentaists 
The birth dates are indicated according to the Julian, the death 
dates according to Georgian Calendar. In some cases references are 
added as to where complete biographies, lists of works, or obituary 
notices are to be found. 

Vesselovaky, N. I. (b. 12th November, 1848, Moscow ; {30th March, 
1918, Petrograd), History of Central Asia and of the Orient 
in general. See Isvestia of the R. Ac. of Sc., 1918, and Sapiski of 
the O.D. of the Russ. Arch. Soc., xxv. 

Volkov, I. M. (b. 1882, Sayachyi Gori, Tver District ; 716th October, 
1919, ib.). Egyptology. Publications: The Laws of the Babylonian 
King Hammurali (Moscow, 1914); Aramaic Documents of the 
Jewish Colony on Elephantine in the Fifth Century B.C. (Moscow, 
1915); The Ancient Egyptian God Sebec (Petrograd, 1917). 

Harkavi, A. Y. (b, 1837, Novogrudok, Minsk District ; +March, 1919, 
Petrograd). Hebrew Philology. 

Gesse, F. F. (b. 2nd November, 1895, Petrograd ; +22nd September, 
1922, 1b.). Archeology and art of the ancient Orient and 
Egyptology. 

“hukovsky, V. A. (b. 24th April, 1858, Voronezh; 74th January, 
1918, Petrograd). Persian philology. See Isvestia of the R. Ac. 
of Se., 1918, and Sapiski of the Oriental Div. of the R. Archeol. 
Soe., xxv. 

Kipshidse, I. A. (b. 25th August, 1885; 71918, Tiflis). Georgian 
philology. 

Krotkov, N. N. (b. lst December, 1869, Simbirsk ; tin spring, 1919 
Petrograd). Manchurian philology. 

Kusmin, I. P. (b. 9th January, 1893; Petrograd ; {28th May, 1922, ib.). 
Arabic philology and Islamic studies. 
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Kurono Yosibumi, N. (b. 1859; Tokyo; 78th December, 1918, Gatchino). 
Japanese. 

Lemm, 0. E. (b. Sth September, 1856, Petrograd: +3rd June, 1918, 
ib.). Ancient Egyptian philology, Coptic language, and letters. 
See /svestia of the R. Ac. of Se., 1918, and also Christian Orient, vi. 

Markov, A. K. (b. 1858; lst August ,1920, Petrograd). Moslem 
Numismatics. 

Mednikov, N. A. (b. 2nd March, 1855, Petrograd; 726th October, 
1918, Staruy Krim). Arabic philology. See Sapiski of the OD. 
of the R. Arch. Soe., xxv. 

Posdneev, A. M. (b. 27th September, 1851, Orel District; 17th 
September, 1920, Rostov-on-Don). Mongolian and Kalmik 
philology and Manchurian language. For list of publications see 
Mongolia and Mongolians, i, and Russian Borderlands, 1911, No. 18. 

Radlov, V. V. (b. 5th January, 1837, Berlin; 712th May, 1918, 
Petrograd). Turkology. See Isvestia of the Russ. Geogr. Soe., 
1918, and Isv. of the Russ. Ac. of Se., 1918. 

Rosenberg, 0. O. (b. 7th July, 1888, Friedrichstadt ; +26th November, 
1919). Japanese philology and Buddhist philosophy. 

Smirnov, V. D. (b. 28th July, 1846, Astrakhan; 25th May, 1922, 
Petrograd). Osmanic philology. 

Smirnov, Y. I. (b. 15th April, 1869, Irkutsk ; 723rd November, 1918, 
Petrograd). The art of the Near East. 

Turayev, B. A. (b. 24th July, 1868; 723rd July, 1920, Petrograd). 
History of the Ancient East, Egyptology, Coptic, Ethiopic studies. 
See Isv. of the R. Ac. of Sc., 1920; for list of publications see ib., 
1918, 

Falev, P. A. (b. 8th December, 1888, Petrograd ; {3rd August, 1922, 
ib.). Turkology. 
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THE WORD-TONE OF THE STANDARD JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE 


By K. Jimpo 


i MAe problem of “ accent ” in the Japanese language has attracted 

the attention of a few Japanese scholars for some hundred years. 
In recent years more writers, both native and foreign, on the 
Japanese language have touched upon this problem. For instance, 
B. H. Chamberlain, A Handbook of Colloquial Japanese, 3rd ed., 1898, 
pp. 19-20; R. Lange, Lehrbuch der japanischen Umgangssprache, 
1906, ss. xxvii-vili; E. R. Edwards, Ktude phonétique de la langue 
Jjaponaise, 1903, § 142 f., § 159.1 Native writera: 8. Izawa, Kokutei 
Tokuhon Seidokuho (The Orthoepy of the State Text Books) ; B. Yamada, 
Nihon Daijiten (Japanese Grand Dictionary); T. Takahashi, Hatsuon 
Jiten (Pronouncing Dictionary). Yet the results attained by these 
writers have not been quite satisfactory, as, for instance, Lange con- 
siders the Japanese “ accent " to be that of stress, while Izawa thinks 
it is the delicate difference of length of speech-sounds. Yamada, 
Takahashi, etc., while they were right in thinking it to be difference of 
pitch, could not make out the pitch relations of the syllabic units of 
each word, and their method of indicating the “accent” was quite 
tiisleading. 

In 1919 the Department of Education of the Japanese Government 
appointed a committee of five for the purpose of investigating 
and standardizing the Japanese word-tone. The appointment was a 
part of the work of the Educational Department, which has been 
undertaking for many years the investigation of many problems both 
theoretical and educational relating to the Japanese language. The 
members of the committee are: K. Hoshina (chairman), Professor of 
the Japanese language in the Imperial University of Tokyo; M. Anda, 
Professor of Linguistics and the Japanese Language in Wased University, 
Tokyo; K. Jimbé, Professor of Linguistics in the Higher Normal 
College of Tokyo; K. Sakuma, author of two books (written in 
Japanese), The Accent of the Japanese Lanquage, and The Pronunciation 
and Accent of the Japanese Language ; M. 'Tj6, Japanese dialectologist. 

The work of the committee has been as follows: (1) The investi- 
gation of the nature of the Japanese word-tone, and of the forms or types 


? See also article by Oreste, Pletner, “| Musical Accent in Ja nese Morphology ™; 
Bulletin, Vol. 7, Pt. 111, p. 447 seq. = 5 
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of the word-tone in the vocabulary contained in the elementary school 
textbooks compiled by the Educational Department. The results of 
this were published in a pamphlet, Aksento towa Nanika? (‘ What is 
accent ?”’). (2) The holding of summer courses on the Japanese word- 
tone for elementary school-teachers throughout the country. 

The following is the brief summary of the facts ascertained by the 
members of the Committee. 

At present the dialect spoken by the educated people of Tokyo, 
the capital of Japan, is considered the standard speech in the matter 
of vocabulary and syntax, and is adopted in the Government 
textbooks. But in matters of pronunciation and accent, they are not 
yet so fully standardized as vocabulary and syntax owing to the less 
advanced state of study. Of course, in this respect also the 
pronunciation of the Tokyo speech may reasonably be taken as 
standard, and is actually being so considered by the majority of the 
Japanese people. The appointment of the Committee is the first step 
towards this object. 


Some Pecuitarities or JAPANESE PRONUNCIATION 


As it is not the aim of this article to discuss the speech-sounds of 
Japanese in detail, only those points are indicated which are necessary 
in the description of word-tone. 

(1) Vowels.—(a) There are five standard vowels, a, 7 1e o 
of which u is more strictly to be written wm because of the absence 
of lip-rounding. In this article u will be used as it is the more familiar 
symbol. (6) The distinction of short and long vowels is “ significant ” 
in Japanese, e.g. toru (take), tooru (pass through) ; itai (painful), iitai 
(want to say); jukata (bath-gown), juukata' (evening). N.B.—The 
ordinary method of indicating length as a:, 0:, etc., is avoided in 
this article for the reasons to be given later. (c) Devocalization of 
vowels is a rule between two voiceless consonants, e.g. kita (north), 
kifi (shore). In the case of u it may be called to drop off entirely, 
e.g. kusa or ksa (grass); suki or ski (being fond of) ; tsuffi or tstfi (earth) ; 
vukai or rkai (deep). Also after f, f, the dropping off of i is usual, 
e.g. fita or fta (tongue); tikara or {kara (power, strength). The vowels 
a, e, and © are very often devocalized in rapid speech between two 
voiceless consonants, e.g. kakanai (do not write) ; kesanai (do not 


* The examples of Japancse words are given in the symbols of the International 
Phonotic: Alphabet, 1 Wd SB OU ee Re < 
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extinguish); koko (here, this place). But in slow careful speech they 
are fully pronounced. 

(2) Consonants.—(a) The one to be noted in connexion with word- 
tone is the consonant which the present writer proposes to represent 
by . It is a nasal very much like y, only the closure between the 
soft palate and the back of the tongue is incomplete. Purely from the 
point of view of articulation, this sound might be called a sort of 
nasalized vowel 0 or tw, but according to the function it has in 
expressing meaning, it is a variety of y, for in Japanese m, n, 9 are 
only varieties of one “ unit of sound”, e.g. sando (three times), sammai 
(three sheets [of paper, etc.]), sannen (three houses), saijen (three yen). 
In the last two examples, if one tries to pronounce them with the 
nose-passage closed, one will get something like saggeg instead of 
saygey, while in trying to pronounce sajey in like manner, one can 
feel the air coming through the opening left between the palate and 
the tongue. (b) “Double” consonants. They are often significant. 
Examples : kata (shoulder), katta (conquered) ; kasai (destructive fire), 
kassai (cheers) or (applause in speech); ifo (a will), iffo (together). 


“Sy¥YLtapic Unrrs ” 


The term “syllabic unit’ is here used as a translation of the 
Japanese term onsetsu. on means sound, setsu means section or 
division—in German “Glied”, In a majority of cases in Japanese 
the combination [one consonant + one vowel] is used as recurring 
units, e.g. ha-na-na-sa-ku (flowers open); ha-sa-mi (scissors) ; na-ja-ku 
(long); so that in the consciousness of ordinary Japanese people— 
that is to say, people who have little technical knowledge about 
speech-sounds—this combination is considered as one unit. More- 
over, this subjective fact may be tested by objective experiments : 
each combination [consonant + vowel] is pronounced in approximately 
the same length of time. The present writer has made a few experiments 
at the laboratory of the Phonetic Department at University 
College, London, and the same thing can be observed in the repro- 
ductions given in Mr. Sakuma’s books from the tracings made by him 
at the psychological laboratory of the Tokyo Imperial University. 
With this fact in view, the above-mentioned Committee have adopted 
the term onsetsu as the name of a kind of unit in Japanese speech- 
sounds. 

In like manner each of the following sounds is “ felt ” by the 
Japanese to be of the same value as one syllabic unit, and» the 
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Committee also treat them as so many onsetsu (syllabic units). 
(a) Simple vowels. Examples: a-i (love)—2 units; a-o-i (blue)— 
~ dunits ; ko-e (voice)—2 units, (b) Long vowels. Ex. : 0-o-ki-i (big)}— 
4units; o-ka-a-sa-y (mother)—5 units: ne-e-sa-y (elder sister}—4 units. 
This is one of the reasons why “ long” vowels like these are better 
written oo, ii, aa, etc. (ce) Devocalized vowels. Ex. : ki-ta (north) 
—2 units; ffi-ka-ra (strength)—3 units: Fu-ka-i (deep)—3 units. 
(d) Double consonants. Ex.: ka-t-ta (conquered)—3 units; i-f-fo-o- 
ke-m-me-i (with utmost effort)—8 units, (e) Nasal consonants. Ex. : 
ko-n-do (this time)—3 units: fi-m-bu-y (newspaper)—4 units ; sa-j-e-y 
(3 yen)}—4 units. 
Worp-ToNE 


By the word-tone of Japanese we mean the fixed relative difference: 
of pitch of each syllabic unit in a word. Sometimes the term “ accent ” 
is used to denote the hi gh pitch, for instance we say “In this word the 
accent is on the first syllabic unit, ete.” This word-tone is fixed with 
each word—that is to say, in a given community (e.g. the educated 
class of Tokyo people) the same distribution of high and low pitch is 
observed in the same word pronounced by any person of the com- 
munity under any circumstance whatever, Therefore it is to be noted 
that word-tone differs from the absolute pitch or so-called speech- 
intonation, for children and women have naturally high absolute 
pitch of voice, and adult men low pitch. Again, the same person may 
vary in the pitch of his voice in different occasions, and also the 
actual difference of pitch in any given speech of an individual may 
be various from sound to sound and may be different from that of 
the same speech pronounced under different circumstances. 

Now there are three degrees of pitch in Japanese, which may be 
called high, middle, and low. For example, in the word hana 
(Hower), the first syllabic unit ha is low and the second syllabic unit 
na is high. We can represent this as :-— 





SS 


ha na 
In the word hana (nose), the first syllabic unit ha is low, the 
second na is middle. We can represent this as :— 





hana or —>—o— 


ha na 
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Again, inthe word hana (beginning), the first syllabic unit hais high, 
the second na is low, or in connected speech, na may come down to 
the “ middle” pitch. We can represent this as :— 


= — —o—__ — 
hana or hana or ———— or 
ha na ha na 


In the second example hana (nose), the difference in pitch between 
the two syllables is very slight, so that for simplicity we may regard 
the pitch of the whole word as level. Consequently, of the three 
degrees, the distinction of the middle and low may be abolished and 
only high and low need be retained. The Educational Department 
Committee have adopted this two-degree scheme on the assumption 
that in “ even word-tone ” the first syllabic unit is really a little lower 
than the second. This is more simple and convenient for teaching 
purposes. So the above éxamples are marked respectively hana, hana, 
and hana. 

The observation of a certain number of Japanese words as to their 
word-tone has revealed the fact that there are definite types of pitch- 
distribution according to the number of syllabic units in words. These 
“types " are as follows :— 

(i) Of words with two syllabic units. hana (beginning), aki 
(autumn), me (rain), etc., are of the same type, to be classed together 
under one formula o0, where o represents one syllabic unit. hana 
(flower), kami (paper). jama (mountain), ete., are of the same type, to 
be classed together under the formula o¢, hana (nose), ame (kind 
of jelly), sake (Jiquor made from rice), eté., are of the same type, to be 
classed together under the formula oo. Thus we have three formule 
or types: 60, 00, and oo, 


(i) Of words with three syllabic units, there are four types :— 
(a) Goo. Ex.: karasu (crow), tenki (weather), menane (eve-glags). 
(b) ooo. Ex.: kokoro (mind), tamayo (egg), kakine (fence). 


(c) ooo. Ex.: atama (head), otoko (man), hanafi (story). 
(d) ooo, Ex.: usani (rabbit), kimono (clothes), minami (south). 


Theoretically possible types such as 900, 000 do not exist in the 
standard Tokyo speech, although in some dialects ooo type seems 
to exist. 
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(ii) Of words with four syllabic units, there are five types :— 

(a) 0000, Ex.: Gisatsu (salutation), dokami! (wolf), Konnitfi 

(to-day). 

(b) 0000, Ex.: uyuisu(thrush), konezumi (small rat), nokajubi 

(middle-finger), 

(ce) 0000. Ex.: aozora (blue sky), ooame (heavy rain), kitakaze 

(north wind). 

(d) ooo0. Ex: imooto (younger sister), kaminari (thunder), 
hobafira (mast of a ship). 
(e) 0000. Ex.: empitsu (pencil), sentaku (laundry), juukata 

(evening). 

Of words with five or more syllabic units we can formulate the types 
in the same way, but here they are omitted. 

Of these types given above, those not marked [00, 000, 0000, etc. ] 
form a class distinct from other types, which contain at least one low- 
pitched unit and at least one high-pitched unit. We call the former 
“even-pitch class” heiban-fiki and the latter, “ rising - falling 
class” kifuku-fiki, no matter how many syllabic units there are in 
the word. This division into two classes has some significance in the 
change of word-tone types in compound words, in conjugation forms 
of verbs, and in syntactical combinations of words, 

We can formulate a few general laws of word-tone in the 
standard Tokyo speech as follows :— 

I. Tf the first syllabic unit is of high pitch, the second syllabic 
unit isinvariably low. Such a type as 000, while it can be observed in 
certain dialects, never exists in the Tokyo speech. : 

2. If the first syllabic unit is low, the second syllabic unit is 
invariably raised, This may seem inapplicable to “ even-pitch class ”, 
but if we remember that the so-called even pitch is really a low-middle 
type, we can confirm this law by observing that even in this class the 
second unit is invariably raised to the middle piteh. 

There are a few remarks to be made in supplement to the above 
statement. (1) In describing the word-tone types, such forms as 90 or 





= — were given. This would seem to mean that the yoice keeps 


the same pitch during one syllabic unit and then suddenly jumps up or 


‘ Here is another reason for writing “long vowels" ag OO ctc., instead of 
0: ete, 
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down to the next. Asa matter of fact, such a thing is almost impossible, 
and in actual pronunciation the voice goes up and down gradually, 
though very rapidly, from one pitch to another, and even within a 
unit itself the voice may fluctuate up and down. Only those salient 
parts of this fluctuation which catch our attention in hearing are 
schematized in our mind, and make up the idea of high or low pitch. 
(2) In words like afita (to-morrow), the second syllabic unit ji is 
devocalized, a fact which may seem to be in contradiction with the 
second law given above. Speaking purely objectively, the sound in 
which no voice takes part cannot be called high or low in voice-pitch. 
But subjectively we think that the second syllabic unit ought to be 
high in analogy with thousands of other examples, and we make efforts 
to raise the voice at the second unit, and actual tension of the vocal 
chords for producing high pitch seems to take place. Besides, in a very 
slow speech or in “ song-song " reading of a text when we recover the 
voice, the pitch is invariably raised. (3) It may be asked, how can we 
distinguish the low-middle type 90, 900, etc., from low-high type 
90, goo, etc.? It is an interesting fact that if we take the same 
words followed by what is called in Japanese grammar “ post- 
positions " (which corresponds to English preposition in grammatical 
function), the distinction comes out very clear. Take, for instance, 
atama (head), and kimono (clothes), and put after each the post- 
position ya, which denotes the nominative case. The former is 
accentuated gtamana, while the latter kimonoya. In the speech 
idea of the Japanese, the distinction of these two types is quite clear, 
but if these words are pronounced in isolation they may sound nearly 
alike and be very difficult to discriminate by objective listening only. 
(4) The same kind of remark as the preceding can be made of the 
so-called monosyllabic words, such as_e, ki, ho, etc. If these are 
pronounced by themselves, the listener can never tell whether they 
are high or low, simply because there are no other sounds to com. 
pare them with. Yet in the consciousness of the Japanese, e meaning 
“picture”, has high pitch, e meaning “ handle” [of a knife, ete.] 
has low pitch ; ki (tree) has high pitch, ki (spirit, mind) has low pitch ; 
ho (ear [of wheat, rice, etc.]) has high pitch, ho (sail) has low pitch. 
This distinction is due to the fact that when post-positions na, wa, 
9, mi, etc., are added, they are pronounced éna, ena; kiwa, kiwa . 
hoo, hoo, etc. 
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Tue Retation or Worp-Toxe To SPEECH-INTONATION 


As stated above, the word-tone is the relative difference of pitch 
fixed in each word. In other words, in a given speech-community the 
same word is always pronounced with the same distribution of high and 
low pitch no matter who the speaker or what the circumstances may be. 
So that the people of the speech-community can recall a word from 
memory and tell at once what type of word-tone that word has, On 
the contrary, in actual speaking there are infinite varieties of pitch- 
modulation differing with persons and circumstances. This latter is 
what the Committee have preferred to call by the name of speech- 
intonation. Of course, one may sometimes be able to observe that in a 
certain number of cases a certain type of intonation is used, for 
instance, such and such intonation is generally used when asking 
questions, ete. But if one recalls from memory a word, phrase, or a 
sentence hy itself, one cannot tell at once what intonation it has, 
except that one could say such and such intonation is generally used in 
such and such occasions. 

As the word-tone and speech-intonation are both matters relating 
to the pitch of voice, the question of their relations to each other 
becomes necessarily an important one. These relations may be briefly 
summarized as follows :— 

1. While intonation of our speechis, on the one hand, relatively fixed 
conventionally in each word in what we call word-tone, it comes out, 
on the other hand, as the direct expression of the emotional side of 
our consciousness. When people are excited or speaking under stress of 
any emotion, their voice acquires a much greater range of pitch than 
when they are calm. Likewise when people put emphasis on any word 
of their sentence, the word is generally pronounced with a higher pitch 
together with greater stress or force. In Japanese this occasional high 
pitch is placed on the higher part of the word-tone. While usage 
requires that certain syllabic units shall always be higher or lower 
than other syllabic units, nevertheless, there is in connected speech 
a sentence-intonation which may increase or diminish the intervals 
between the pitches. Sentence-intonation can never cause an inherent 
high-pitch to become lower than a neighbouring lower pitch, or vice 
versa. 

2. Another phenomenon of intonation to be noticed is observed 
at the end of a “ sense-group ” or at the end of a sentence. There are 
roughly speaking three kinds of terminal intonation, rising, even, and 
falling. They are quite independent of word-tone types, for a sentence 
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e.g. hitoya kuru (a man is coming) may be pronounced rising, even, 
or falling at the end, according to the circumstances under which it is 
spoken. Generally speaking, it is pronounced rising when used 
interrogatively, and falling when the fact is asserted. As for the word- 
tone, hitoya belongs to the even-pitch class, and kuru belongs to 
rising-falling class. Now we have here an interesting fact. That is the 
relation between the terminal intcnation and the tone of the word 
that happens to come at the end. For example, in such a word-group 
as kono hana (this flower), that word hana has the high pitch in the 
last syllabic unit. If the terminal intonation is rising, that rising comes 
out simply as bringing the high-pitched unit to a considerable height. 
If the terminal intonation is not rising, the last unit ha is brought to 
a slightly high pitch. It may be observed that if this intonation is 
recorded in a machine, there is actually the falling of voice at the end 
of na, yet this na is never pronounced lower than the preceding ha, 
which would entirely upset the tone-type of the word, and make 
it into some other meaning or into nonsense. Again, if the last word is 
such as aru “is, are”, where a is high and ru is low, the falling 
terminal intonation will simply make the last syllabic unit ru low 
pitch, whereas if the terminal intonation is rising the voice first falls 
from a to ru, then again rises at the end of ru. 





THE INSCRIPTION OF STHIRATATTVA AT KHAJORI 
By L. D. Barxetr 


es In Sanskrit Kharjirika, is the name of (inter alia) a 

small village about 2 miles to the west of Guda (Gooda), and 
some 44 miles to the west of Indargarh, in Rajputana. Among its 
ruins is the inscription which I now edit from an estampage recently 
sent to me by Pandit Gopal Lal Vyas, the learned and energetic Curator 
of the Darbar Archwological Museum at Jhalrapatan, who has also 
very kindly supplied me with some notes on the topography. 

The old village is now utterly ruined and deserted. On the north 
of it is a dense forest, in which, at a distance of about a mile, stand four 
or five old temples. These have lost nearly all their statuary ; in one 
of them, however—that of Kankali Mita, I understand—there is an 
image of Siva lying on the ground. The present inscription is engraved 
on the stones of one of these temples. To the same building is attached 
a row of eight well-carved columns, in the midst of which is a stone 
image of Karttikeya. At the foot of the latter is the following 
inscription, in deva-nagari characters, ,%, to 2 in. in height :— 

|| dfth] Svami-Kartikeya Acale- 
|| 8Vara-yogi-prasidatum [sie !] || seva- 
|| ka Thiratatva-jogi marti sthi- 
|| pite jatatha (?) || 4ubham bhavatu || 

This tells us that the image was set up by Sthira-tattva or Thira- 
tattva, the hero of the inscription printed below. In the central 
temple is a stone image of Goraksanitha, with the legend: iim éri- 
Gorkhanatha-prasidaya. Near these buildings are some small houses, 
all but one of them in ruins; these in former times were the hermitage 
of Kharjirika, the home of Sthira-tattva, to which our record below 
refers, and lie about ten miles from the border of Bundi State. 

Our record, which is in good deva-ndgari letters, mostly a little 
under | in. in height, has a somewhat unusual feature: it consists of 
a Sanskrit text followed by a vernacular summary. The Sanskrit text 
comprises sixteen verses, of which Nos. 1, 2, 14-16 are in the anustubh 
metre, 3, 4, 8, and 13 vasantatilaka, 5 aupacchandasika, 6, 1], and 12 
éalint, 7 sardilavikridita, and 9 and 10 privet. The only noteworthy 
feature about the language in these is the relative pronoun yakah 
(v. 9). Verses 1 and 2 present adoration to Brahma and Siva 
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respectively. Verses 5-16 narrate in florid style that there was a saintly 
Saiva Yogi of the Jaledvara sanctuary named Mahegvara-tattva ; his 
disciple was Bhramara-tattva, who resided in Gargiranya and by the 
Manasa-saras; his disciple was Vicdra-tattva; his disciple was 
Dharma-tattva ; and his disciple is the Yogi Sthira-tattva, a resident 
in Kharjirikaé (Khajuri), who is favoured by the Cahumana chieftain 
Goda of Ghrtaghaticala and the prince (Kumara) Madhava, who at 
Dhundhumara on the Gajendra-giri is always received with reverence 
by Narmada, the lord of Satpura, and the prince (Kumara) Candrasena, 
and whois venerated by Sirya-malla, the lord of Vrndavatika (Bundi). 
This Sthira-tattva has built a temple to Siva-Kapileévara and another 
to Bhairava, with a pond full of lotuses and a garden, and these 
temples were consecrated in the month Tapas (Migha) of Vikrama- 
Samvat 1563. Govinda the architect (sitradhdra) composed this record, 
and it was engraved by the mason Saga. 

The remainder of the record is in the local dialect. For the most 
part it is a plain prose summary of the Sanskrit verses preceding it. 
It gives the location of the JaleSvara sanctuary as in the Utpaliranya, 
and presents the vernacular forms of the names of the persons and 
places previously mentioned. Thus (rargdranya now appears as 
Gagurana; Mdnasa-saras as Ména-sarovara; Ghytaghatdeala as 
Ghihada-parvata ; Kharjirika as Kharjirt; Goda-vibhu as Thakura 
Haro Raiita' Godo; Dhuindhuméra as Dhiimdhali ; Narmada, lord of 
Satpura, as Thakura Raii Narabada of Satakada; and Vrndavatikd as 
Bindi. Bhatrava appears with the fuller title of Kala-bhairava. Then 
follows a statement that the pond was dedicated in Vikrama-Samvat 
1561 (elapsed), the 13th of Vaisikha badi, a Monday, and that the 
phallus of the Kapileévara temple was consecrated on a Wednesday, 
the 2nd, the rest of the date being lost. Some names, only partially 
preserved, are appended. 

The most important of the persons mentioned is Sirya-malla of 
Vendavatika, i.e. the famous Siraj Mall, Rao of Bundi, who ascended 
the throne in Samvat 1590; his history is narrated in Tod's Annals, i, 
p. 359, ili, p. 1476 of Crooke’s edition. It follows that the inscription 
was probably written and engraved some years after that date, 
The Jfle§vara sanctuary is perhaps to be located in or near Jalor. 
Gargdranya or Gagurana is now Gagrun (“ Gagraun” according to 
Tod, ut supra, i, p. 15), in Kotah State, some 4 miles north from 
Jhalawar, on the border of a deep forest, about 60 miles north-east 

* Risita seems to be derived from rijaputra (Epigr. Ind., xi, p, 35), 
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of Khajuri. The lake mentioned mav perhaps be the Mansarowar 
near Chitor (Tod, ut supra, ii, p. 919). Satpura or Satakada is now 
known as Khatkar; it lies nearly 12 miles to the east of Bundi 
State and some 32 miles to the north of Kotah. 

The following conspectus, in which the numbers refer to the lines 
of the inscription, shows the chief features of the dialect of the second 
part, which is apparently something between Marwari and old 
Gujarati };— . 

Masc. and neut. Nouns and Adjectives—(1) Nominative-ace, : (a) 
tatsamas, sing., “sampirna, 19, “yogi, 19, etc., yogdbhydsa, 23, et sim. ; 
plur., “sdstra, 23, thakura, 26; (6) tadbhavas, sing., celu, 19-21, celo, 
20, Haro, 24, rdiita, 24, Godo, 24, ra@ii, 25: plur., ghand, 26. 

(2) Instrumental: sing., thakwre, 26; plur., (2) °yogtsvare, 23. 

(3) Ablative: dhana-tye, 26. 

(4) Genitive: “viedra-ro, 20, tapa-ro, 21, 22, “parvata-ro, 24, 
Satakada-ro, 25, Kapilesvara-ro, 27, Kalabhairava-ro, 27, Mahadeva-ri, 
22, Mahddeva-ri, 27, “yoga-re, 27. 

(5) Locative: Utpaldranya-mahe, 18, “samipi, 19, sannadhdant, 
19, 20, Gagurani, 20, Ménasarovari, 20, bhiimamdali, 21, thammi, 
24, 25, “parvati, 24, arthi, 27, “pare, 25, varge, 27. 

Feminine Nouns.—(1) Nomin., wari, 26, wadi, 26, “pratistha, 28, 
“sthipand, 28; (2) Accus., sevd, 21, ete., bhagati, 25; (3) Genit., 
bhagati-ro, 22. 

Pronouns.—(1) Instrumental sing., jinaim, 22, tie, 26; (2) Dative 
sing., (?) jie-nam, 26; (3) Genitive sing., fie-ro, 19-21, jie-ri, 24-5. 

Verbs.—(1) Present tense : 3rd pers. sing., rahai, 21, 24, pravarttai, 
22, seval, 26, chai, 21-2, 24; 3rd pers. plur., koraim, 25, sevoim, 26. 

(2) Present Participle : nomin. karafo, 21, loc. absol. karate thakai, 23. 

(3) Past Medio-passive Participle : masc. sing., hiiu, 19-20, pamyo, 
24; femin. sing., hii, 29, Aidhi, 28; mase.-neut. oblique base, 
cahodydm, 26 (2) *; causal stem, hardvyam, 28 {apparently fem. plur.). 

(4) Gerund: fare, 26, jamne, 23 (unless this is a mistake for 
jamnate, loc. absol.). | 

* Professor BR. L. Turner, who haa kindly examined these notes, writes to me: 


. “T daresay it might be the local dialect of the time, But to-day W. Marwiirl of that 
alistrict, though it has gen. postposition ro, has Aiim,* 1am." On the other hand, the 


Bhili dialect immediately to the west has chu, It is curious that though many 
Rajasthani dialects have ro and many have chu, none apparently have both ro and 
chu except Bikanéri, which is of course far removed from Khajuri, Perhaps, however, 
ro belongs to Govinda the architect, and chai to Siaga the mason ! " 

* This word is puzzling. Professor Turner suggests that it may be an adjective in 
the oblique plural agreeing with plur, dhana, “ from their ample riches,” comparing 
Guj. codd and H, caurd, “ wide, ample; but he pertinently points out that if it be 
#o the y is mysterious, 
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(5) Participle of Agency: jananahdra, 20, karanahara, 21-2, 
dcaranahara, 22. 

The r in the name Haro (1. 24) is written very like the n of Gupta 
inscriptions, except that the tail at the bottom is rather angular 
instead of being rounded; the d is quite normal. In Marwari, on the 
contrary, the formercharacter (with a more curled tail) is used to denote 
the d, while the normal character for @ is used to express ¢ (Ling. 
Surv. India, rx, ii, p. 20). | 

The date given in 1. 28, Vikrama-Samvat 1561, Vaisakha badi 13, 
Soma, must be Monday, the 24th April, a.p. 1503. Mr. Sewell, who has 
kindly examined the data, has pointed out to me that by the Sirya- 
siddhanta, according to which a second Caitra was intercalated in 
V.8. 1561 current, the given ¢ithi must have fallen on a Tuesday for 
V.S. 1561 current, and on a Sunday for 1561 expired. The First 


‘Arya-siddhanta, which intercalates a Vaisikha in V.S. 1561 current, 


would make the tithi coincide with a Monday of adhika-Vaisakha in 
that year, and with a Sunday in V.S. 1561 expired. It would, therefore, 
appear that the date was calculated by the Arya-siddhanta, and 


referred to adhika-Vaisikha of V.S. 1561 current. 


[1] Om? namah Sivaya || Anamdayaprameyaya sarvaya para- 
miitmane | cidai* ‘namtaya nityaya satyaya Brahmane namah || 13 
Namah Siviya gurave sa- 

[2] rggasthityamtahetave | aparatarasamsarasigarottarasetave || 2 
Asid amamdatarayogamahovibhinnasamsarasamtamasaragir udara- 
satvah * | Jale- 

[3] Svarisramanabhavitasuddhabodhasimrajyabhig iha Mahe- 
Svaratatvayogi® || 3 Sisyo *bhavad Bhramaratatva ® ihisya Gargii- 


TanyigryaManasasarahsavidhidra- 


[4] masthah | astimgayogasaranid AcaleSvarasya pripya 


-prasidam agamat paramam padam yah || 4 Atha tasya Vicara- 


tatvasamjiio? vigayagrimavinirjjayai- 

[5] kadhirah | prayatas tapasibhavad vineyo ‘khilatirthasraya- 
visruto mahitma || 5 Sisyo ‘musya reyasi bhasamino jianircis-~ 
maddagdhakarma- : 

* Preceded by a symbol, 

® Read cide, - 

? The numeral has been omitted, and then added above the line. 
“ Read “satfrad, 

* Read “fatteayogi. 

* Read “fatira, 

* Real “tattea®. 
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[6] bhyudirtte | buddhva bhavan nasvarin muktasamgo Brahma- 
dvaitam samérito Dharmatatvah! || 6 Tacchisyah Sthiratatva2 
ega jayati prodyattapahsambhrtir jiia- a 

[7] noddhiitatamastatih 4ritaNivadhyandnatih sadgatih | isté- 
pirttavinirmitiprasrmaraéreyastatih samyati? Brahmanamdaratir 
maho- 

[8] dayamatir yogimeitasvonnatih || 7 Kharjjirikagramaratah 

- parisilyate ‘sau yogisvaro Ghrtaghatacalanayakena | bhaktena ¢ 
[9] GodavibhunonnataCihuminavaméyena Madhavakumira- 
= samanvitena || 8 Gajemdragirisam4rayam frayati Dhumdhumiram * 
“a yakah sa 
[10] Satpuranaradhipo namati Narmado yam sada | kumara 
iha bhaktibhir bhajati Camdrasenah punah ga Vrmdavatikavibhuh 

érayati Sirvama- 

[11] Ho "pi ca || 9 Apdarakarunaparah sakalajivaraksividhau 
vimuktipathasisanair aviratam pavitrigayah | anekanarandyakair a- 

: _ [12] bhisamarpitah sampadah prakalpayati patrasid amalakarma 
kamam vind || 10 Akhyatani ériViripaksamukhyair esa jaatva yo- 

[13] gatamvani * dhirah | yumjan yogam simgam unnidramudram 
nadailinah kimksati Brahmabhiyam || 11 Nihsamgo "pi Brahmasam- 
saktacitto “py ata- 

_ [14] nvanah 4aivayogifabhaktim | devagaram bhaktiyogena 
ramyam nirmati sma smeramirddhemdumaulel || 12  Prasidam 
unnatataram Kapileévarasya &ri- 

[15] Bhairavasya ca tayoh snapandya punyam | vyapim apiraka- 
malim Kamalilayayah kridispadam punar acikarad esa vatim || 13 

_ Vikramiirkasya 
[16] samajye] khyate pamcadaée date | trigastya sahite "bdanam 
_mase Tapasi sumdare || prasidayoh pratisthasid vapyam upavane 
“pi ca || 14 || 

[17] Satradharah kalidharo Govimdo muktitamtravit | sthira- 
prasastim akarod imam yogigasauhrdat || 15 Anavadyair varaih 
padyaih sa evili- 

[18] khad uttamim 4ilayim tim udakirat Samgah Silpavidim 


“a 1 Read “tafirah, 

- " 2 Read *tattva, 

> ® Read samyatir, 

bis * On the left margin is written Sri-Sivaddea, the first three syllables being a little 
==* below the level of 1. 8 and the last two below them, 


4 Read “tamtrdni. 
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varah || 16 || Atha bhasaya prasastisambamdho likhyate || Sri- 
Utpaliranya-mihe Mam- 

(19]. . . karadurgasamipi 4ri-JaleSvara-Sivdyatana-sannidhani 
jiana-yoga-sampirna disa Mahesvara-tatva-yoga ! hiu | tie-ro celu 
aisa Bhramarata- 

[20] tva Gagurani tathi Manasarovari AcaleSvara-sannidhani 
hiiu | tie-ro celo dharma-vicara-ro jananahara disa Vicdratatva hiu | 
tie-ro celu disa j 

[21] Gharmatatva*® dharma-ro dcaranahara tapa-ro karanahara 
_bhimamdali aneka-tirtha-seva karato rahai chai || tie-ro celu disa 
Thiratatva astAmga-yoga-pravi- 

[22] na aneka-Sastra-nipuna sakala-kala-paripirna asamda ® -tapa- 
ro dcaranahara Sri-Mahideva-ri bhagati-ro karanahara pravarttai 
chal || jinaim éri-Go- — 

[23] raksanitha-pramukha-yogiévare ki. ..m... [4a ]stra jimne 


___ anai daga-mudra-sahita astamga-yogabhyiisa karate thakat nadanu- 
< shine samdhana-laya pamyo || 


7) eee [Gh}thada-parvati Kharjiri-thimmi rahai chai | 
Ghihada-parvata-ro Thakura Haro Raiita Godo tatha Kimara 
Madhava sada jie-ri se- 

[25] [*va karaim | tatha Gajem]d[rJagiri Dhamdhali-pare thammi 
Satakada-ro Thaikura Rati Narabada tathad Kumara Camdrasena 
jie-ri bhagati karaim || tatha Baimdi- 

bo] Seago eer eee jie-nim sada sevai | bija hi thakura ghana 
sevaim | tie thikure bhagati kare cahodyam dhana-tye prasida vavi 
vadi 

[Bs oe. Bsst once kai éri-Mahideva-ra bhakti-yoga-re arthi 
éri-Kapilesvara-ro prasida tatha éri-Kala-bhairava-ro prisida thira 
vavi thira va- 

FOBV AGT ieee ce ts tti (?) karivyam || Sri-Vikramarka- 
samayitita-samvat 1561 varge Vaisakha-vadi 13 Some vapi-pratistha 
kidhi : 


i na Sh a a di 2 Budhe 4ri-Kapilesvara-prasada- 
lifm]ga-sthapana hii |! Sa° Ratanasi-suta 6a° Deva sa° l| 

[30] Patala Magana ° 

+ Read “yogi. 

* Read Dharma’. 

* Read akhamda’. 


* The letters within the bracket are purely conjectural, : 
* These letters are somewhat uncertain, as the paper of the estampage has been 
cut off through the middle of them. 
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HISTORY OF THE MISSION OF THE FATHERS OF THE ~ 


SOCIETY OF JESUS, ESTABLISHED IN PERSIA BY 


THE REVEREND FATHER ALEXANDER OF RHODES ‘4 


Contributed by Sir Arwotp T. Witson 


HE following is a translation of a little work bearing the full title 


of: Relation /de la / Mission / des Peres de la / Compagnie / 
de Iesus/. Establie dans Je Royaume de Perse / par le R. P. Alexandre / 


de Rhodes. Dressée et mise au iour par un Pere /de la mesme 


Compagnie.’ A Paris, chez Iean Henault, Libraire-Iure, / rué Saint 


Tacques, 4 l'Ange Gardien & / Saint Raphaél. M. DC. LIX. Avec — 


privilege du Roy. 


PREFACE 
I have noted in former years that certain narratives which I have 
given to the public, of the same nature as this present one, have not 
failed entirely either to bring comfort to virtuous souls or to give 
pleasure to those who took the trouble to read them. 

For this reason I venture to hope that this present one, which treats 

of the Mission of our Society recently established in Persia, and others 
still to come, dealing with the East and West Indies, Syria, and Greece, 
will be no less successful in producing these effects. This is my sole 
object in undertaking the work of compiling and publishing these 
records. 
In order, however, still further to justify these short works, which 
are devoted primarily to the propagation of our holy Faith among 
unbelievers, I must ask the reader to remember that they are founded 
on examples left both in ancient and modern times by great Saints 
which the Church bids us honour as being especially favoured by God, 
and imitate as models of all perfection. 

In ancient times we notice that St. Paul in several of his incom- 
parable epistles introduces edifying tales such as these, and seeks to 


interest the early Christians with accounts of his labours and of the - 


blessings which God deigned to bestow on them. 

St. Luke, too, writes on this subject in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts with reference to the same great apostle and to St. Barnabas, 
saying: Narrantes conversionem gentium faciebant gaudium magnum 


* Note by Translator. The compiler’s name is Father Jacques de Machault, 
see Du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660, Schefer, Paris, 1890, 
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Fratribus—*“ declaring the conversion of the Gentiles” to the early 
Christians, whom they address as brethren. because of the perfect 
charity which bound them all together in that golden age of the 
Church. “They caused great joy unto all the brethren.” 
In the same passage the story again records that these two great 
men on arriving in Jerusalem declared to the Apostles and to all the 
company of the Faithful, Quanta Deus Jecisset cum ilhis—the excellent 
marvels which God had wrought by their hands in the preaching of 
the Gospel. In the preceding chapter also, we read that these same two 
Apostles when they were among the Christians at Antioch “rehearsed 


om _ all that God had done with them, and how He had opened the door 


_of faith unto the Gentiles”, 
___ We see then from these repeated instances—passing over several 
* others of a like nature—that St. Paul earnestly desired that the story 


| _ of the spreading of the Christian religion should be told to the Faithfal 


and considered that this was a means of benefiting their souls, not 
only through the sacred joy caused to them thereby, but also inasmuch 
as it strengthened their veneration for the Faith by relating to them ita 
glorious triumphs. 

Nothing can be more true than the precept of the Angel on this 
subject, namely, that it is good to keep close the secret of a king, but 
honourable to reveal the works of God—Sacramentum Regis abscondere, 
opera autem Dei revelare et confiteri honorificum est. 

As to the examples in recent times, I will content myself with 
quoting those of St. Ignatius the founder of our Society, and 
St. Francis Xavier his most illustrious companion in the work of 
saving souls, 

In the life of the former we read that among his most usual subjects - 
of discourse, both with our members and with people outside, were the 
singular graces which God had bestowed on the labours of the Brethren 
whom he himself had already sent to all parts of the world to win for 
God the heretics and infidels—in a word all sinners, for the winning of 
every soul was the only limit to his zeal. And as regards the great 
Apostle of the Indies, his letters, so angelic in tone, are adorned in divers 
places with saintly discourses which tell of the great favours conferred 
by Heaven on the works of his Mission. Narratives of this kind seem 
to him to be so beneficial to his fellow-men that he entreats those to 
whom the letters are addressed to tell them to his friends, in particular 
to certain ones noted both for their virtue and for their knowledge of 
philosophy—to which subject he had devoted himself at the University 





of Paris, both as a student and a teacher. He was convinced indeed 


that these narratives would prove a powerful means of attracting 
minds to the pursuit of virtue, as also.of awakening a zeal for saving 


souls. 

It is true, also, that those who read these accounts of the sudden 
yet perfect conversion of so many heathen, after long years lost in vice 
and total ignorance of God, should be inspired with dread lest their 
continual refusal of grace will draw on them the curse pronounced by 
the Son of God against the Jews—Auferetur a vobis regnum Dei, et 
dabitur genti facienti fructus ejus, “ The Kingdom of God shall be taken 


from you and given to a people which shall bring forth fruits worthy 


of it.” 

Those whom God has called to this Society will, moreover, acquire 
a special power for service. For the zeal which, as will be seen by this 
narrative, prompts in these days so many of our French brethren— 
to say nothing of those from other countries—to devote themselves to 
the saving of souls in New France, in the East and West Indies, Turkey 
and Persia—in a word, in all quarters of the globe—this zeal, I say, is 
a very sure testimony and valued pledge, assuring them that the original 
spirit which inspired our Society from the beginning, is still alive in all 
its purity and strength. For this zeal is the spirit, is its life and only 
purpose. . 

Moreover, this history of the Mission to the Kingdom of Persia 
is the first to be given to the public, for the reason that the records were 
the first to reach me; besides which it is the most famous among the 
undertakings of our Society in recent years, I know also that several 
distinguished people are eagerly awaiting it, desiring to learn about the 
beginnings of the enterprise which seem to be the most interesting part. 
The other histories will, however, follow as soon as possible. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
CHAT. 


I. Special Honour due to the Mission in Persin, 
Il. The French Brethren of the Society of Jesus called to the Mission in 
Persia. 
TM. Father Alexander of Rhodes appointed Superior of the Mission in Persia. 
IV. Journey of Father Alexander of Rhodes to the Mission in Persia and what 
befell him as far as Malta. 
¥. Continuation of the journey through Sidon and Urfa and what happened 
in these two places, 
VI. The Father's Companion taken from him by a Turkish nobleman, to serve 
as a doctor, 
Vil. The Father rejoins his Companion at Diarbekr and what he did there, 
VL End of the Father's journey and his arrival in Persia, 
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CHAP. ‘ 
IX. Founding of the Mission at Isfahan by Father Aymé Chezaud, who waa 
well versed in the Persian Language and taught it to the other Fathers, 
X. Liberty allowed in Persia for discussing matters of Relivion. 
XI. Baptism of dying children ; first fruits of the Mission, 
XU, The Truths of our Holy Faith propounded in public; second fruits of 
the Mission, : 
XII. First Conference on the Articles of our Faith, held with Muhammadan 
doctors, 
XIV. Two other Conferences on the same subject and their success, 
XY. Views of Armenian Schismatica with regard to these discussions, 
XVI. The Jews in Persia compelled to become Muhammadans and the Christians 
delivered from the fear of a like evil, 
XVIL Permission granted to us by the King of Persia, in deference to His Most 
Christian Majesty, to extablish ourselves in Isfahan. 
XVII, Monsieur de la Chappelle, a gentleman of Normandy, increases the fame 
of our Missionaries by his discourses in their favour, 
XIX. The Armenians reseued from difficulties in a discussion. 


XX. The King of Persia desires to learn about the yeteries of the Faith, but 
‘ is prevented from doing so, 
XXL. Obstacles encountered by the Mission in Persia and its hopes of success, 


History of the Mission of the Fathers of the Society of 
. Jesus, established in the Kingdom of Persia by Father 
Alexander of Rhodes 
Cuarter I 
Special Honour due to the Mission in Persia 


This account of the Mission of the Society of Jesus in the Kingdom 
of Persia cannot be begun in a more fitting manner than by quoting the 
well-known comment uttered by St. John Chrysostom when treating 
of St. Matthew's Gospel, with reference to the Mystery of the Adoration 
of the Kings (Hom. 6. in Matt.). According to this statement, the 

Toearnate Word, on coming into the world, gave to Persia, in the persons 
of the Magi, the first manifestations of His merey and light; for from 
this kingdom (so says our great writer) he called them—the first of all 
the Gentiles—to a knowledge of Himself ; so that the Jews themselves 
(he adds) learned from the mouths of Persians the birth of their Messiah, 
which they would not learn from the writings of the Prophets— 
Persico sermone didicerunt, quae Prophetis nuntiantibus discere noluerunt. 
If, therefore, the Saviour of the world loved this Kingdom so much 
as to honour it with the earliest of His favours, it is certain that those 
_ whom He deigns, in His mercy, toassociate with the great work for which 
He became man—namely the salvation of men—and to number among 
the labourers of His Gospel, cannot better win the approval of their 
Master and further His original desires than by directing their zeal 
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and devoting the missionary life to which they are dedicated towards 
regaining, for His service, through the power of their preaching, this 
flourishing Monarchy which—so this same great Doctor tells us—the 
Magi had already conquered. 


Cuarrer IT 


The French Brethren of the Society of Jesus called ta the Mission in Persia — 


The Brethren of the Society of Jesus, who bear this sacred name for 
no other purpose than to sacrifice themselves, according to their 
peculiar Missionary vows, as victims in the cause of Salvation, being 
prepared to face labours, trials, even death itself, as did Jesus their 
divine Head, would seem to be particularly suitable for this glorious 
enterprise, = 

Many years ago, moreover, the Holy See assigned this field to our 
Society, when it commanded our Fathers in the town of Goa (from 
whence it is easy to reach Persia by way of the Persian Gulf) to go and 
earry on their work in Isfahan, the capital of that country. The 

Fathers undertook this task with a firm resolution to earry it through 
ina worthy manner, Certain events occurred, however, which obliged 
them to postpone the execution of their plan. 

The purposes which God has framed and established in His Eternity 
cannot be frustrated in their effects, but must, sooner or later, find 
fulfilment ; and so, having called the French Brethren of our Society 
to the Mission in Persia—as the trend of events has amply proved— 
His divine Providence has enabled this task to be successfully 
performed in our own days, through means as wonderful as they are 
concealed. As God, nevertheless, makes use of secondary causes for 
the fulfilment of His designs, so He had recourse to this usual method 
of His divine Providence to set this particular plan in motion. 

I read first of all in the records of our Mission at Aleppo that, when 
the Bishop of Babylon was in that town with our members, observing 
our activities and the diligence and energy shown by the Fathers in 
helping souls, he first intimated to them the resolution which he had 
formed of having sonje of our members with him in Persia—“ for I 
shall do more,” he said, “ with a couple of Jesuits than with many 
other workers,” and he thereupon bade them prepare themselves. 

The Mission was furthered in the second place by the most illustrious 
Queen of Poland. This lady, of noble French lineage, who brought to 
her new realm all the finest qualities of a soul of royal degree, which 
qualities lend more lustre to her crown than do all the precious stones 
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__. which she possesses—this princess, whose heroic courage, during the 
revolutions in her country, is the admiration of all Europe, evinced 
80 pious and generous a zeal for conquering Persia for Jesus Christ 

that, in order to start so glorious an enterprise she gave from her own 
_ funds a considerable sum of money to be devoted to the maintenance 
of the Missionaries called to this work. Moreover, many other virtuous - 
and influential persons who by charitable actions are furthering, 
according to their ability, the work of salvation and acquiring in the 
sight of God the merit of apostles, since they give the alms whereby 
many good workers are maintained in the performances of their 
_ apostolic labours among the heretics and unbelievers—these gentlemen, 


and ladies, too (for the latter share with men the glory of this sacred 


_ zeal), have devoted themselves so wholeheartedly to the Mission in 


Persia, that we have been obliged to accept their help and send some of 


9: our Brethren to found this Mission, in spite of the fact that many 


: 3 _ others exist in New France, the islands of America, Greece, Syria—to 
_. say nothing of the Indies—so many, indeed, that the Superiors can 
scarcely find the necessary workers for them all. : 


Cuaprer IIT 

Father Alexander of Rhodes appointed Superior of the Mission in Persia 

It was necessary to find a capable and experienced head for this 
Mission, which is a particularly important one, owing to the size and 
population of the country, also to the fact that the inhabitants are 
cultured and highly intellectual people although brought up in 
Muhammadanism and strongly attached to this sect, which is so 
antagonistic to the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Father Alexander of Rhodes, a leading light in this apostolic 
Ministry, in which he has laboured conscientiously and with success 
fcr more than thirty years in the Missions of China, Cochin-China, 


5 ey -_ Tongking, and several others in the Indies, has therefore been chosen 


from among our Superiors to take control of this one, and to guide it 
in its early stages—for, as a rule, it isinthese early stages that the seeds 
and foundations are Jaid, out of which spring and develop the successful 
achievements of the noblest enterprises. 
T will first of all give an account of his voyage to that country. 
Many distinguished persons who hold him in esteem and affection 
will be glad to hear the details, which are not without interest, seeing 
that his journey was hindered by various incidents of a distressing 
nature. It is not unreasonable to believe that these incidents were 





planned by the malice of Satan, who wished to prevent the good works 


which this Mission would be able to perform, for the glory of God, when _ 


aided by the wisdom and piety of so worthy a Superior. I shall after- 


wards desoribe the state of the Mission and certain things which have — 


happened since he took charge of it, which ought to be made known, 
as should also the first fruits already being reaped in this field. 


CHarrer IV 
Journey of Father Alexander of Rhodes to the Mission in Persia and 
what befell him as far as Malta 

After he had been appointed Superior cf the Mission in Persia 
by the Reverend Father General, Father Alexander of Rhodes 
embarked at Marseilles on the 16th November, 1654, with another 
Father and a Brother, all three being bound for the same destination. 

Their voyage was at first very rough owing to excessively heavy 
seas. They were therefore all three ill, and the Father of Rhodes more 
seriously so than the other two. A furious gust of the storm which 


took him unawares threw him so violently on to some woodwork that 


he thought his back was broken. In order to remedy this mishap as 
quickly as possible, it was necessary to bleed him at once, and his 
sufferings continued to be very acute as far as Malta, for the entire 
five days which covered this first section of the journey. Moreover, 
a corsair of Barbary pursued them determinedly for three whole days, 
keeping them in perpetual alarm and distressing fear; but in the end 
it pleased God to deliver them from it and to bring them safely to the 
port of this famous island. 

No sooner had the Father arrived at the College (which belongs to 
our Order) than he had to be attended by doctors and surgeons, These, 
however, on discovering that there was nothing broken but merely a 
violent shock to the nerves, applied the necessary remedies so promptly 
that in three days he was again able to say Mass. And on the Feast 
of St. Francis Xavier, the great Apostle of the Indies, which falls on 
the 2nd of December, he was so far recovered that he was even required 
to give the customary address in praise of this Saint, and this he did 
in Italian, which he has spoken well for several years, All the Fathers 
of the College and many notable persons from outside had urged him 
to give this address. The congregation was numerous and most 
distinguished : the Grand Master himself was there with members of 
the Grand Cross from all Nations and a large assembly of Knights. 
They were all delighted with the Father's preaching—notwithstanding 
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the fact that the captain of his ship had been anxious to depart since 
the morning in order to have the company of another ship which was 
going the same way. The Grand Master commanded the harbour- 
master not to let any vessel leave until after midday, and by that 
time the sermon was finished and the shi pamply loaded with provisions 
through the munificence of the Grand Master himself, who wished by 
this generosity to give proof of his esteem for the Father. The latter 
departed that same afternoon and was scarcely able to find words in 
which to express, either to the Fathers of our Order or to the Knights, 
his appreciation of the kindness which he had received from them all 
during his nine days’ stay on their island. 
Cuaprer V 
Continuation of the journey through Sidon and Urfaand what happened 
: in these two places 

Aftet_continuing their journey successfully for nine more days, 
they arrived safely at Sidon in Syria on the 11th December, where 
Father Poiresson, Superior of the Missions in that country, made them 
welcome and treated them with extraordinary kindness, 

As the Father of Rhodes was expecting certain letters from France, 
' which he required to enable him to enter Persia and gain an easier 
access to the Court of that country, he postponed any further advance 
for a few days, in the hope of receiving them at this port of Sidon, 
which has fairly frequent communication with Marseilles. Yet he did 
not wish to be entirely idle and thought that he could not better 
employ this period of waiting than by visiting the Holy Places in 
Palestine, to which the distance was only three or four days’ journey. 
So he spent the Christmas festival there and immediately afterwards 
found a convenient caravan and travelled by this means to Aleppo. 

Eight days’ journey from that place brought him to the town of 
Urfa, which is the ancient Edessa. There the Brother who accompanied 
him was seized with a violent sickness from which they thought he 
would die and, if he had not had the courage to bleed himself, he would 
certainly not have recovered. This mishap was most distressing to the 
Father, who was thus for a considerable time threatened with the loss 
of a help most necessary to him in the difficulties of this arduous 
journey. 

God sent them comfort, however, in that they met the Patriarch 
of the Christian Sect called Jacobites, who, although a Schismatic, 
treated them with great consideration. In the first place he gave them 
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lodging near his Church and, besides this, he visited them frequently 
and, moreover, brought remedies and other refreshments for the 
invalid. 

In return for these kind offices, the Father tried on his part to serve 
him in the manner most profitable to his salvation and, in several 
discussions which they had together, urged him, together with his 
Bishops, to seek reunion with the Catholic Church. There are, indeed, 
a number of Bishops subordinate to him—for he is styled Patriarch of 
Antioch—and these used to be present at the disoussions. He prevailed 
on them to give heed to his instructions and actually persuaded them 
to send one of their members to Rome, in order to recognize the Pope 
as Universal Head of the Church, and to render him the homage due on 
behalf of them all. The representative chosen for this commission was 
an intelligent man and, at his request, the Father provided him 
with letters of recommendation. 

The Turks showed them a place near Urfa where the Patriarch 
Abraham is supposed to have been thrown into the fire and delivered 
by a miracle—a great fountain springing from the earth at that 
moment. This fountain may be seen to-day and is full of fish which 
nobody dares to touch, through superstitious dread. 

The Armenians also showed them an ancient Church of theirs, to 


which St. Alexis withdrew for a long time. His dwelling-place is still 


to be seen, and is very like the one shown in his Church at Rome, 
which latter was under a staircase in his father’s house. 


CHarrer VI 
The Father's Companion taken from him by a Turkish nobleman, ta 
serve as doctor 
In the meantime, the Brother who was accompanying the Father, 
after being ill for a month and a half, began to recover, and actually 
gave in charity. certain remedies (of which he had some knowledge) 
to sick people in the country who came to consult him from all parts. 
The success of certain notable cures achieved through these remedies 
attracted so many patients to him that he became tired out and 
required treatment himself, which, however, failed to relieve him. 
His fame even spread to Diarbekr, the capital of Mesopotamia, 
so that the Governor of that city sent a special envoy with a large 
retinue in order to carry off the Brother, just as if he had 
celebrated doctor from France—so far did rumour im 
real state of affairs! But the worst was that they forced 
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_ at once, although he was not yet strong nor recovered from his 
illness. This fell as a fresh misfortune on the Father who was unable to 
go with him, being in charge of certain Church furniture, books, and 
other things destined for the Mission, and who was thus losing not 
only his companion—the separation from whom was very bitter and 
_ caused him many tears—but was also being deprived of his interpreter. 
_ Being thus alone and unable to speak or communicate with other 
_ people he placed his trust entirely in God and set himself to the 
performance of spiritual offices, namely long and frequent prayers, in 
order that God in His mercy should send him help and protection in his - 
sore distress. During his retreat his main comfort was to receive in 
faith the most holy Sacrament, which was indeed the only solace of 
ee is utter lonatirieus, 

“os At last the Father recognized, throngh experience, the truth of the 
_ ____ promise which God, in the words of the Psalmist, makes to His servants : 
~~ Cum ipso sum in tribulatione—“ I am with him in his trouble.” For, 

___ &t the end of his retreat, his misfortunes were changed to a state of 

_ peace and joy, since an opportunity was offered him to travel to 

___ Diarbekr, which he did in six days and subsequently recovered his 

companion, as we shall presently relate. 


Cuarrer VIL 
The Father rejoins his Companion at Diarbekr and what he did there 
The Father found his companion in the best of health and they 
embraced each other with such joy as only those can feel who love, 
and their recent separation enhanced the joy and satisfaction of this 
‘meeting. He was very well received at the house where the Brother 
_ __Was staying as a doctor, in which capacity he was assisting the master 
ofthat house. The latter was one of the chief noblemen of the city 
and a great friend of the Governor of the Province, who had arranged 
_ to have the Brother brought there for him, as has been related. 
__~ They were obliged to remain there two months, partly on account 
of the sick nobleman, who had to be attended to until he was com- 
pletely recovered, and partly on account of the great heat, which in 
that country is a source of considerable danger, 
The town of Diarbekr is large and thickly populated, its inhabitants 
being said to number some twenty thousand Turks and thirty thousand 
_ _ Christians. These last are all Schismatics of different sects, the three 
-__ Most numerous being Armenians, Jacobites, and Nestorians. It would 
‘Sem to be a promising field for enterprise if we had a Mission 
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established there with workers who could speak Turkish ‘or Armenian, ee: 


the two languages most commonly spoken in that country. 
The Father of Rhodes was on friendly terms and had several con- 
versations with the three Bishops of these sects, on the mysteries of our 
Faith, with which their tenets do not agree. He found them, on the 
whole, most agreeable and willing to learn the truth; for, to use his 


own words—longe abesse a regno Dei—they shewed themselves not far 
from the Kingdom of God. There they met a Franciscan Father, a man 
of great virtue and knowledge, who does a considerable amount of 


missionary work there ; he, however, can only speak Arabic, which js 
understood by few. Five or six good missionaries could be well 
employed in any part of Mesopotamia, which is a fine well-popu- 
lated country, where there are innumerable Schismatics who could 
easily be persuaded to join the Catholic Church, if some enthusiastic 
and discreet preachers were to show them the truth. 


Cuapter VIII 
End of the Father's journey and his arrival in Persia 


At last, after the Feast of the Assumption, when the heat was less 
intense, the Father left Diarbekr with his companion. He had sent in 
advance, from Urfa, a Polish Father who was also destined for the 
Mission in Persia, in order to warn the Fathers there of his impending 
arrival, to arrange matters and to facilitate his entry into the 
country. 

His journey through the further Provinces of Turkey, which lasted 
until nearly the end of September, was pursued in constant danger of 
his life—though he was preserved by God’s special protection. He and 
his friend were, however, obliged to submit at various stages to 
extortion and robbery, by which they lost most of what the virtuous 
people, anxious for the welfare of the Missions, had given them ; 1t was 
a marvel indeed that they escaped with their lives from the clutches 
of these harpies. 

They finally reached Persia at the beginning of October, and 
the remembrance of dangers so recently passed heightened their 
appreciation of the treatment they received after crossing the frontiers 
of this great kingdom, so full of kindness and courtesy. The first town 
through which they passed was Tabriz, the ancient Ecbatana of 
Scriptural fame, the second city of this powerful monarchy, It is a 
beautiful, well populated place, where a good Mission will one day 
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be able to do great things ; up to the present, however, no missionaries 
of the Gospel have worked there. 

There they found the relatives of a recent martyr of Cochin-China, 
an Armenian by nationality. This man had travelled through India 
to Cochin-China, so far from his own country, and had embraced the 
Catholic Faith, abjuring his Schismatic creed, thanks to some of our 
Fathers who work for the conversion of these unbelievers; then, 
devoting himself to the Fathers, by aiding them in their sacred 
labours, he finally carried off the palm of a glorious martyrdom. 

As, however, the most important concern of the Mission was its 
establishment in the capital, the Father stayed only a short time at 
Tabriz and set out again as soon as possible with his companion. 
Though handicapped by serious ill-health, yet he would not delay, 
but continued his journey bravely for another month until, at the 
beginning of November, they arrived at Isfahan the Royal City. They 
found the Fathers there in good health, busily engaged in studying the 
languaye of the country and delighted to see their new Superior. 


Caarrer IX 
Founding of the Mission at Isfahan by Father Aymé Chezaud, who was 
well versed in the Persian language and taught it to the other Fathers 

It was Father Aymé Chezaud who laid the first foundations of the 
Mission of our Society in the Kingdom of Persia. This worthy 
missionary had previously proved his zeal for many years in our 
Missions in Syria and notably in the one at Aleppo, of which he was 
Superior, where he had achieved amazing works amidst unusual 
hardships. Having acquired an excellent knowledge of the languages 
of those regions, he had now learned Persian and was absolutely 
familiar with it. 

Now this zealous worker for the Faith had long contemplated a 
journey to Persia in order to bring there the light of the Gospel and to 
gain souls for Jesus Christ, through his own labours and those of our 
Brethren who were to follow him in this glorious enterprise. For this 


_ purpose he had compiled a Persian dictionary, as well as various other 


books in this language, which were most useful to the Mission. 

He arrived in Persia in the year 1652, and began to work there at 
once and has continued to do so until this day. He has won a high 
reputation for his character and capability throughout the city of 
Isfahan, as well as at the Court, where he is held in great esteem by the 


nobility and by the King himself, as will be seen by certain memorable 
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events which we are going to relate. When the Father of Rhodes took 
charge of our Mission, it consisted of three members, two Fathers and 


a Brother, and he and his companion brought the number up to five. 
It was a very small number for such a great undertaking. As a know- 


ledge of the language was the first and absolutely essential consideration — 
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before attempting anything else, they all set to work to study it, under 


the direction of Father Chezaud. He proved such a helpful instructor 


that they made remarkable progress in very short time ; some, indeed, 
obtained such proficiency in the language, after two or three months, 
that they Were able to give religious instruction in it, both by 
catechism and otherwise. 


Cuarrer X 
Taberty allowed in Persia for discussing matters of Religion 
Tt may be said in general that this country presents a great 
opportunity for the propagation of the Faith, in that it may be taught 


here without constraint. Most of the inhabitants, it is true, profess 


Muhammadanism, which is the religion of the King and his Court ; 
but, as they follow an interpretation of the Koran different from that 
adhered to by the Turks, they allow complete liberty for religious 
controversy to all who wish to indulge therein. There is no law here, 
forbidding it on pain of torture or death, as there is among the Turks, 
the extreme rigour of whose law makes it almost impossible for anyone 
to convert them from their false doctrine. 


Cuarrer XI 
Baptism of dying children; first fruits of the Mission 

The first and most important fruits won in early days by our 
missionaries in this promising field was the Baptism of a number of 
small children on the point of death. This could be done easily, as the 
parents themselves often brought them, in the hope of procuring some 
bodily remedy for them ; when, however, the case was so serious that 
the Fathers judged that there was no hope of recovery, they secured 
Eternal Life for these children by means of Baptism. I am told, indeed, 
that a certain Brother of the Barefooted Carmelites baptized, during 


one year, more than three thousand children, whom Heaven took 


to iteelf forthwith by a peaceful death. 
The harvest of these innocent souls is all the more abundant since 
the number of children in this country who die young is considerable. 
VOL. Ml. PART IV. ° : 45 
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It is estimated that, in one year alone, the children who died in Isfahan 
numbered forty thousand at least; and one Father, moreover, 
haptized five or sixinaday. This was a safe harvest, in no danger of 
being lost. But the more there are in Heaven of these little angels 
the more intercessors there will be to pray to God for their country, 
that its conversion may be assured, ; 

Our workers are encouraged in this hope by occurrences of which 
the Father of Rhodes professes to have been an evewitness, when he 
was working among the pioneers of the Mission at Tongki ng. He declares 
that, at the very beginning of the Mission, they baptized a few small 
children who were dying of disease, and that these opened the way to 
a great multitude of heathen who very soon afterwards adopted the 

‘ Faith, the number of converts amounting to at least two or three 
hundred thousand. 

Tam obliged to mention here the particular generosity of a certain 
French Duchess, a lady whose piety is no less illustrious than her 
lineage is most exalted. On the occasion of the illness of one of her 
sons, she promised that, should he recover, a perpetual donation 
of fifty éous should be devoted each year to the maintenance of those 
of our missionaries among the heathen to whom the special task of 
baptizing small children would be allotted. And for the sake of these 
poor innocent souls, which are so precious to Him that angels from His 
Paradise are assigned to them as guardians, God graciously allowed this 
young nobleman to recover perfect health. So worthy an action ought 
most certainly to be imitated, and I pray that the Holy Spirit may 
inspire the wills of many other persons to do the same. I know 
that many persons of high rank and virtue are in favour of this and, 
only by increased alms-giving, will they increase the number of 
labourers for the Gospel. In these early stages, the less you exact from 
the heathen the more readily they yield themselves and listen to you. 
‘In a word, pure and disinterested charity is the key which opens all 
hearts. Missionaries should take for their motto the beautiful saying 
of our Saviour: Beatius est magis dare quam accipere, “ Itis more blessed, 
to give than to receive " (Acts xx, 35). Moreover, when preparing His 
Apostles for the Mission of the whole world, He gave them this noble 

_ teaching: Gratis accipistis, gratis date, “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 
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Cuarrer XII 
The Truths of our Holy Faith propounded in public ; second fruits of 
the Mission 

The second fruit, which followed on the first and which may be 
considered as the beginning of the mercies obtained from our Lord by 
the Holy Innocents of whom we have just spoken, is rendered the more 
remarkable by its rareness, which enhances its value. The like of it 
was probably never seen or heard in Persia during all the preceding 
ages. For the mysteries of our Holy Religion were frequently proclaimed 
and their truth received with all the respect that could be possibly 
desired, in the most illustrious and the most learned assemblies of the 
Kingdom. 

The Muhammadans, of the Sect predominant here, have the merit, 
as I have said before, of being willing to discuss their religion and to 
listen equally to the teaching of others. And so, when it became known 
at the Court that Father Aymé Chezaud was ca pable of demonstrating 
clearly and forcibly the truth of the Articles of our Faith and, in 
particular, the two principal ones, namely that of the Most Holy 
Trinity and of the Incarnation of the Word—the Son of God—the 
Prime Minister of the State, who is called Itimad ud Daula (which 
means “hope of prosperity’), was commanded by the King to 
assemble the most learned of the Muhammadan doctors, in order to 
confer and argue with the said Father, who, because of his perfect 
mastery of the language, is the only one able worthily to uphold the 
truth. 

These discussions have taken place several times in the palace of 
the said Minister, in the presence of all the most exalted Court 
officials, always with the most brilliant success as regards the 
furtherance of the good cause. It may, indeed, be said that our Lord, 
according to His promise (Luke xii, 12), gave to Father Chezaud, 
during these conferences, utterance and wisdom which his opponents 
could neither contradict nor resist. And yet he was there as a poor ‘ 
stranger, defending and attacking alone in these intellectual contests a 
against all the most select and famous of the Muhammadan doctors, | 
who fell one after the other, like so many raw recruits, before this solitary 
Frankish doctor, as they called the Father. 


CHAPTER XIII - 
First Conference on the Articles of our Faith, held with the M uwhammadan 
doctors 


As these matters will be more interesting if reported in detail, 
I shall relate all the minute particulars of these discussions derivine 
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them from letters written by the Father of Rhodes who was there on 


ee the spot, and by Father Chezaud who was responsible for the whole 
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proceeding; also by Father Vabois, Superior of our settlement in 
Smyrna, who wrote to me according to information received from 


__—__.__ persons actually at Isfahan at the time. The testimony of these three 
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witnesses may undoubtedly be accepted, seeing that they are of trust- 
‘worthy and irreproachable character. The circumstance which gave 
mse to these conferences was that Father Chezaud wrote, in Persian, 
a book demonstrating the truth of the two principal mysteries of our 
Holy Faith, and presented it to this nobleman, who, as I have said, 
is the first Minister at the Court, favoured by the King and all-powerful 
with him, and holding absolute and undisputed authority throughout 
the Kingdom—which gives proof of his ability and prudence. He is in 
truth a person of sound judgment, subtle intellect and most kindly 
disposition, ready to listen to reason, and with whom it is a pleasure 
to confer. Moreover, he takes pleasure in beautiful things and shows 


a keen interest in the particular developments of our sciences, having 
a 
* 


a perfect knowledge of those in repute among his own people. 

He received the book with expressions of pleasure and gratitude 
and promised that a reply should be made to it. He thereupon called 
together the most distinguished of the Muhammadan doctors and 
caused the first discussion to be opened in his presence. At first he 
gave little praise to the Father, possibly in order not to discourage those 
of his own sect, or perhaps in order not to show him too much favour 
in public. Nevertheless, when he had heard him argue alone against 
a score of his own doctors, and perceived that his discourse was based 
on solid reason, and that he was defending the truth with such 
boldness, he several times took the Father's side—although himself 
& Muhammadan ; for, being a man of sense, capable of grasping and 

discerning arguments put forward and, moreover, a clear reasoner, 
he was convinced by the truth and let it dominate his mind. 
Among the doctors was one who had been a Jewish Rabbi and 
_ become a Muhammadan. This man had come to the dispute armed with 
a Bible in Hebrew, thinking thereby to gain some signal point. His 
intention was to show that the Old Testament spoke with respect of — 
Muhammad and, in order to prove this, he quoted a Hebrew word which 
somewhat resembles this name, and which means “ much " or “ very”, 


- like the Latin adverb valde. The Father, however, who knew Hebrew 


as well as he did, instantly refuted him by pointing out that, in the 
chapter in question, the same word appeared in conjunction with a — 
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Hebrew word meaning malus, ie. “ bad" or “ wicked “—the aia: i 


being “ very wicked. He inferred, therefore, that, if slightly earlier 7 


in the same chapter, this word meant “ Muhammad”, it would still 


have the same meaning afterwards, with the epithet malus, so that the 
sense would be that Muhammad was very wicked. When Itimad ud 
Daula perceived the stupid mistake of this Rabbi, he blamed him and 
advised him to produce something better and more reasonable, since 
that passage was by no means to the point. The doctor remained 
confused and silent and was unable to make any reply. 

This first discussion lasted from midday until nightfall and 
then the Muhammadans, who required rest and refreshment, betook 
themselves to supper. As the day was Friday, the Father was not 


able to partake of their meat. Besides this, he had been summoned to 


the discussion early in the day, before he had had timeto take anything, 
so that he was obliged to remain fasting the whole day and night until 
the morrow, notwithstanding which he had to keep his mind alert 
and ready for the difficulties which his opponents hurled at him 
“incessantly, scarcely giving him time to breathe. 
Cuarrer XIV 
Two other Conferences on the same subject and their success 
The Muhammadan doctors had scarcely finished supper when, 
arming themselves once more with their wretched tenets, they renewed 
the contest by a second discussion. As they had become heated 
over their meal and had had wine into the bargain, their excitement 
was the more intense, their voices louder, and the noise more deafening. 
Their discourses were so confused that they could scarcely follow the 
trend of their own arguments and, thus entangled in their own pitfalls, 
they prolonged the conference until well after midnight. As to the 
Father, he still remained fresh and with the same presence of mind, 
manipulating with force and skill the armour of our strength (to use 
the words of the Apostle}—strong in the power of God, and destroying 
thereby all the force of their reasoning and all the machinations with 
which they imagined they could oppose the truths of the Faith, until 
at last these proud spirits were compelled, willing or not, to capitulate 
and submit to him. They could not avoid owning themselves 
vanquished, though their pride forbade them to do so orally, and 
. the Father came out of this second struggle with great triumph. 
The minds of his opponents were convinced and subjugated by the 
force of his reasoning ; yet obstinacy still dominated their wills, and 
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it was only owing to the freedom of will that they persisted in with- 
standing so great a luminary. It cannot, indeed, be wondered that this 
freedom will not yield to man, since it dares to resist God Himself. 

A few days later, the Father was summoned to a third discussion, 
which was again held at the palace of this royal favourite. It began 
in the evening and lasted nearly the whole night. The doctors who 
took part appeared to be quite different from the previous ones. 
It seemed as if they were a specially chosen body, a reserve force held 
in readiness for a final effort, to fight a decisive battle; in a word, 
these doctors were more learned and better trained than the first 
protagonists. There was also more of orderliness and even of modesty 
in their procedure, and they maintained throughout the discussion 


_ a manner of speaking which was more orderly and in accordance with 


the rules of dialectic. 

The chief subject of the conference was the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which the Father undertook to prove by passages in the 
Gospels. It should be mentioned here that numerous Muhammadans 
refuse to recognize the Gospels which we possess, as the words of 
God. They maintain that these are not the true Gospels, basing 
this theory on a still more ridiculous and false idea, namely, that 
our Lord, when ascending into Heaven, took up with Him the genuine 
Gospels. There are, however, other Muhammadans who reject this 
absurd and fabulous view and agree with us that the Gospels are, 
undoubtedly, the words of God. 

Itimad ud Daula, without either denying this belief or accepting 
it, wished to hear how the Father would prove from the Gospels that 
our Lord was true God. 

The Father set forth this proof in such an orderly manner, followed 
it up with such clear reasoning, and brought it to such an emphatic 
conclusion that the Minister, carried away, as it were, by the truth, 
could not refrain from saying before the whole assembly that the 
Father was a veritable mine of information—such abundance of 


knowledge had he displayed on a most edifying subject. 


Moreover, being particularly charmed with his discourse, the 
nobleman bade him formulate in writing all his conclusions, and then 
accorded him a second mark of the esteem in which he held him. 
This was that he intimated to him, in most kind and civil words, that he 
feared to inconvenience him by summoning him so often to his house, 
and said that he would no longer take the liberty of so doing, but that 


the Father himself should choose the times which suited him best, and 
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come as often and whenever he pleased. As to the Muhammadan 
doctors, Itimad ud Daula bade them go and seek the Father in his own 
house if they wished to continue their discussions with him. This they 
did several times but, as the Father's dwelling was not large enough 
to receive or hold all the doctors who came in large numbers from 
all parts, they themselves, at the Father’s request, found another place 
which was larger and more spacious, and there they still continued their 
meetings. 

The Father, in the meantime, drew up the document for which the 
nobleman had asked. When he brought it to him, the latter stated that 
he did not dare receive it without first knowing the wishes of the 
King on this subject, and asked the Father to hold it in readiness until 
he had learned whether His Majesty was willing that further public 
discussions should take place at his house. They still await the 
King’s command in this matter, but, from time to time, the Father 
holds his conferences with the principal people of the town, as also 
with some of the most exalted members of the Court who have the 
honour of attending the King himself. 

Although the fruit of these discussions, in which our holy religion 
wins such glorious victories over error, is not yet perceptible—and, 
indeed, too rapid a harvest might prove transient and not lasting— 
nevertheless we hope that God, gui de tenebris facit lumen splendescere, 
“who” (as Saint Paul says) “ makes a light to shine in darkness ’’—the 
darkness, namely, in which this kingdom is engulfed—will show forth 
His glory here at the time ordained by the wisdom of His divine 
Providence. Who can doubt as to the result of our prayers—they are 
the arms to which everything must yield and which carry all before 
them. Good souls cannot employ them in a more worthy cause. 
Never did the arms of the Macedonian conqueror who subjugated 
this vast Persian Empire to his rule, undertake such an exploit. For, 
after all, these sanguinary battles of his only resulted in ravished 
wealth, conquered subjects—in fact, a little more land gained ; whilst 
the prize won by the bloodless battles of prayer is the saving of souls, 
the winning of Heaven—indeed, of God Himself, with all the benefits 
of His Eternity for the immortal souls of men. 


Cuarter XV 
Views of Armenian Schismatics with regard to these discussions 
If the discussions which we have described have not yet shaken 
the intellects of the Muhammadans—characterized as these are by 
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obstinate adherence to their long-implanted errors—they have, never- 
_ theless, had a powerful effect on some of the most influential of the 


Be : Armenian Schismatics, who are to be found in large numbers in this 


country. The signs of this effect appeared in their assembling together 
after the report: of these conferences, and of their brilliant success as 
regards the Christian religion, had spread through the town. 
Further, they complained bitterly of the ignorance of the bishops and 
priests, who are incapable of making a reasonable justification of their 
faith to the Muhammadans. Their discontent went to such lengths 
that they took council togetlier to induce their Patriarch to bring about 
the union of all the Armenians with the Church of Rome, since a single 
priest of that Church had been able to stand up to all the Muhammadan 
doctors and vindicate with such honour the truth of the Faith of 
Jesus Christ. | 

This fruit, the outcome of the said discussions, must not be con- 


Re sidered as light or negligible, for it may by degrees open the way to 


a much greater one, namely the bringing about of this union. It has 
been ascertained, moreover, that certain of these Armenian 
Schismatical priests got wind of the complaints formulated against 
them. Fearing, so it was said, that we should take up our abode among 
the members of their sect, they attempted to gain the support of some 
of their people in order to make a stand against us and prevent us from 
establishing ourselves in that place. They found this by no means easy, 
_ for their own people, rejecting their entreaties, told them that they 
ought to be the first to make eager efforts to induce us to dwell among 
them, since (so they said) it was solely owing to the vigorous defence of 
Religion by the Roman Brethren that they had not already become 
Muhammadans. Also (and this deserves particular notice) the 
Armenian Patriarch himself offered his thanks in person to 
Father Chezaud, for having upheld the cause of religion in such a 
worthy manner, and also for having always spoken in their favour to 
_ Itimad ud Daula (as he had heard from reliable sources). Indeed, the 
Father would never discuss, with the nobles of the Court, the difference 
between ourselves and the Armenians, nor reveal their rank errors 
concerning the mysteries of our belief, even when the nobles questioned 
him with much curiosity and subtlety on this subject. The favourite 
of the King even spoke to him of the low esteem in which he held the 
Armenians, and told him of a scheme, under consideration at the Court, 
of subjecting them to the same treatment meted out recently to all 


"~ the Jews inthe Kingdom, who had been compelled to become 
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faith. This ill-advised action, which reduced these poor creatures to 
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Mussulmans, i.e. Muhammadans, and to renounce entirely their Jewish aes 


extreme misery, is worth relating here in greater detail, from the 


beginning. I must add that the Christians shared, if not in the evil 
treatment, at any rate, in the fear of being subjected to it themselves. 


Cuarrer XVI 


The Jews in Persia compelled to become Muhammadans and the 


Christians delivered from the fear of a like evil 


The Jews had spread themselves all over Persia in far greater — 


numbers than might be supposed, and were leading a most peaceable 
existence without any suspicion of the terrible misfortune which was 
hanging over their heads. It came as an unexpected blow and threw 
them into dreadful consternation when, all of a sudden, an edict from 
the King was issued and published in every place in Persia commanding 
them, on pain of death, to abjure the Jewish religion and profess, 
thenceforth, that of Muhammad. 

The terror and consternation recorded in Scripture (Esther iii 
and iv), which the ancestors of this most unhappy nation suffered 
long ago, when Haman, their cruel enemy, caused the fatal decree 
obtained from the King against them to be proclaimed throughout 
this same kingdom, may be taken as a picture of the fear and anguish 
experienced by these, their descendants, at the first news of this edict. 


As regards the reason for this action, itshould be known that, forthe ~ — 


last thirty years, these poor wretches had been chattering incessantly 
about the imminent coming of their Messiah, and boasting, with a 
flourish of words no less insolent than vain, of his power and 
magnificence, which were to surpass those of any ruler on earth. As 
the Court was annoyed by this rumour, the Jews were compelled to 
make a public promise to the effect that if, before the expiry of thirty 


more years, their Messiah failed to appear in accordance with their — 


declarations repeated each day with the most incredible audacity, 
they should then all become Muhammadans. They were held to their 
word ; and, as they had so often and so long deceived the people and 
abused their credulity, the resolution was formed not to let their false- 
hood pass unpunished this time, but to hold them to the strict fulfil- 
ment of their promise. 

As the prescribed period of thirty years had expired without their 
Messiah appearing—any more than he had done on the previous 
occasions when impunity had been the prop and stay and, so to speak, 
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the safe-conduct of these frequent deceptions, and when their lying had 
brought about its own exposure and conviction—the King and all 
his Court would no longer give countenance to such deceivers : they 
were compelled by the edict to keep their promise, and could find 
no means either of escaping it or of reducing its hardship. 
Nevertheless, as it is well-known that their minds are mercenary, 
eager for money and ready to comply with anything in the hope 
of some temporal advantage, the King, the more kindly to induce 
the Jews to obey the edict, gave thirty piastres to each man and fifteen 
to each woman of that sect. All the Jewish sacred books were, however, 
taken away from them, and they were forbidden to frequent their 
synagogues and commanded only to attend mosques, to which the 
~ Muhammadan officials had express orders to conduct them. 

As this accursed race is cowardly and entirely attached to the 
earth, and seeing, too, that their religion, which has become obsolete 
since the rise of Christianity, is incapable of giving them the strength 
to defend it, they all obeyed the edict and submitted themselves 


Mi _ to Muhammadanism. 


The Christians of the country, observing this strange and sudden 
procedure, were at first somewhat apprehensive lest a similar outrage 
should be inflicted on them. They had, however, given no cause for 
this, and events soon made plain to them that no such idea had even 
been considered. Nevertheless, the treatment accorded to them, after 
the enforcing of the edict against the Jews, caused them unceasing 
distress, The King commanded them to leave the dwellings which they 
had established in various quarters on either side of the city of Isfahan, 
and to live all together in a place nearby, which had been assigned to 
them for that purpose. The object of this novel and, therefore, 
disturbing scheme is stil] unknown, and the King has shown no other 
signs of disfavour or ill-will towards the Christians. In fine, the 
decision was formulated and passed with extreme secrecy, for politics at 
this Court are conducted with all the prudence characteristic of the 


3 _ period, so that there are no means or access whereby to discover the 
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motives cf its schemes. 
God, in whom alone is their trust, will save these Christians—if 
it so please Him—from worse mishap, by the same protection with 
which He has graciously favoured them in the past, in other imminent 
- perils which have threatened them at divers times. 
After all, if this order of the King seemed hard on the Christians 
~ 88 concerning their temporal well-being, the fact of their accepting 
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it willingly was advantageous to their principal welfare—namely, _ 


that of their souls ; for, thanks to their isolation, neither they nor their 
children will have so much trade or personal intercourse with the 
Muhammadans, and will consequently be less exposed to contagion 
by their corrupt manner of living. 


Cuaptrer XVIT 


Permission granted to us by the King of Persia, in deference to His Most — 


Christian Majesty, to establish ourselves in Isfahan 


We now come to the events directly connected with our establish- 
ment in Isfahan, the capital of Persia. It pleased God to show us a 


means to this end as honourable as it was efficacious. The Father of — 


Rhodes, who had taken certain preliminary steps for this object before 
his departure from Paris, had been awaiting the result of these for more 
than fifteen months ; for the trade routes between France and Persia, 
besides being very long, are also difficult and very uncertain, so that, 
out of five or six letters written from either end, only one perhaps will 
reach its destination. At last, towards the month of May, 1657, after 
this weary time of waiting, the arrival of two of our Brethren relieved 
the Father of his anxiety, for they brought, and handed to him, 
letters and presents sent by our King to the King of Persia. When the 
Father offered these, the latter received them with all the sentiments 
of esteem due to so great a Monarch, whose incomparable virtues are 
known and lauded throughout the Universe. Further, the King made 
known to all his Court, by public declaration, that he was no less 
charmed than honoured by these attentions. And, although other 
potentates of Europe had already written to him on behalf of this 


Mission, yet the dispatches from His Most Christian Majesty were so _ 


highly considered by him that, immediately after receiving them, he 
graciously accorded us full permission to establish a fixed and 
permanent abode near his palace and to build a church there. 


Meanwhile, another event occurred which served to strengthen — 


and facilitate the carrying into effect of this permission. The letters 
of Father Chezaud, written in January, 1658, give the following account 
of it -— 

“The Muhammadan doctors had raised several objections against 
our holy religion in their intercourse with an Armenian of the town of 
Julfa, whom the King desired to become Muhammadan. He replied 
that he would do so unless I could give a satisfactory answer to all 


their objections against our holy Faith. I do not hesitate to blame the 
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imprudence of this man who was thus compromising the truth of our 
religion, which ought under no circumstances to be brought into 
question. His offer was accepted and I was summoned by Itimad ud 
Daula, the Prime Minister, to his residence, and found there the 
principal Muhammadan doctors, together with this Armenian from 
Julfa, and many other inhabitants of the same place. The objections 
_ _Were presented to me one after the other. I answered them as the grace 
of God inspired me, with such boldness and assurance, that the 
nobleman showed himself entirely satisfied, and dismissed the 
Armenian, free to practise the Christian religion without being further 
molested on that account. 

“ Although I consider that the principal result of that conference 
was the saving of this man forthe Faith, another result ensued, namely, 
that the Prime Minister ratified the permission already granted us 
by the King to buy a suitable and convenient house for our activities. 
His kindness went further even, for, of his own free will, he offered to 
_ obtain the necessary sum from the King to enable us to pay for it. 

“ In view of the present poverty of our Mission and the absence 
of any possible hope of assistance from this country, I might 
have been tempted, and perhaps rightly so, to accept this offer ; yet 
our Lord deigned to inspire me with thoughts more generous and more 
worthy of the dignity of our holy religion. 

“ Therefore, after humbly thanking the Minister for his obliging 
offer, I told him that I neither desired nor expected any temporal 
gift from the King, but only wished that His Majesty would grant me 
one favour, namely, to accept a book which I had composed expressly 
to have the honour of presenting it to him, in order to justify to him 
the cause of our holy Faith. I also added that, in defence thereof, 
I would fear nothing that might be inflicted on me. The nobleman 
signified his approval of my request and my resolution, and I thereupon 
retired, after reiterating my humble expressions of gratitude.’’ Such 
were the main contents of the Father’s letter. 

As to the house where the Fathers established their Mission, it is 
situated in a fine part of the city near the King’s palace and, although 
small, is amply large for those who at present live in it. When the 
number of Missionaries increases, it can easily be enlarged. There is 
already a fine chapel, beautifully decorated, and even the Christians 
are beginning to frequent it. 

There was no Jack of opposition, as is always the case where new 
religious establishments are concerned, when the spirit of evil can 
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easily raise it through his agencies; obstacles were, however, all 


removed by the authority of Itimad ud Daula. 


Cuarpter XVIII 


Monsieur dela Chappelle, a gentleman of Normandy, increases the fame 
of our Missionaries by his discourses in their favour 
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Apart from the esteem in which this great’ nobleman held 


Father Chezaud, as I have already related, God also raised up an ally 


whom the Fathers never expected. This latter assisted greatly in their — a 


advancement in the good graces of the Prime Minister, on whom the 
well-being of our Mission most of all depends, since he is able to 
influence the mind of the King in any way he pleases. This ally 
is Monsieur de la Chappelle, an honest gentleman of Normandy, whose 
excellent qualities have secured him a favourable reception at this 
Court, and free access to the nobleman who holds entire sway over 
the country. ‘ 
This worthy gentleman gave him full and detailed information 
regarding our Society, telling him how it professes all sciences, divine 
and human, in order to render service to all sorts and conditions of men, 
and how, for this purpose, its Brethren make their way to all countries 
of the earth, gladly exposing themselves to hardships in life and perils 
of death, and how many had, indeed, met their death, in different parts 
of the world, midst iron and flame, in order to bring souls to the 
true God. , =" 
Thanks then to his estimate of the capability of Father Chezaud and 
of his knowledge of all the finest and most erudite sciences, Itimad 
ud Daula was induced to regard the Father with even greater favour, 
hoping, indeed, that he would impart to him some of his choicest and 
most rare knowledge. Indeed, since the discourses of this honest French 
gentleman, on behalf of our Society (for which the Mission is deeply 
indebted), he has been far more eager to receive Father Chezaud. 
He asked the Father to compose certain books for him, on matters other 
than the Faith and, the Father having complied with this desire, he 


was most pleased with the first ones presented, which were on 


mathematics, interspersed with rare information of a most attractive 


and ingenious nature, And being, moreover, industrious and clever 


with his hands, the Father made some interesting models illustrating 
the same science, which the other received with admiration and 
pleasure. . 

_ By means of these allurements, the Father also won over another 
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nobleman, nephew of the Prime Minister and greatly influenced by him, 
& young man of excellent intelligence and very much interested in 
our sciences, and who already holds an important position in the 
country. Indeed, when the news of the death of the Great Mogul 
and of his son’s accession in his place was received at this Court, 
this young nobleman was appointed to an important Embassy which 
was sent to secure peace with the new King, in order to preserve the 
profound tranquillity which the kingdom of Persia has enjoyed and 
which the Prime Minister endeavours, above all, to maintain. 

This young nobleman has a special friendship with the Father and 
often converses with him, taking singular pleasure in hearing him talk 
on our sciences and in being instructed in them. 

May it please God that the prophecy of Isaiah—Jn doctrinis glorificate 
Dominum: “Ye shall praise God with the understanding "—may 
be fulfilled here, that these natural truths may prove a blessing to the 
minds of the Persian noblemen, disposing them to receive the super- 
natural truths of Faith and their own salvation. It is for this end 
alone that our Society studies and professes these sciences. 


CHarter XIX 

The Armenians rescued from difficulties in a discussion : 

To return, however, to the frequent religious discussions which 
have been taking place here recently, and which are unlike anything 
ever seen or heard of before, the same Father is always singled out 
among all the “ Frankish” Brethren to officiate at these meetings. 
A short time ago he arrived most opportunely at one of them, where a 
large number of people were assembled. Scarcely had he appeared, 
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when his presence served to reassure certain Armenian notables, 
whom the others were trying to induce to become Muhammadans, - 
These poor people were so utterly confused, by the specious arguments 
put forward and urged with great vehemence by their opponents, that 


_ they could scarcely extricate themselves. When the Father appeared 
on the scene, they could make no better reply than by saying that they 


would refer their case to him in the presence of Itimad ud Daula. 
This latter thereupon stated that he was aware that an 
essential difference existed between ourselves and the Armenians, 


_ and that their vartapads (i.e, doctors) would not agree in what the 


Father taught. When, therefore, the Father himself began to speak, 
he first quickly covered the ignorance of the Armenians. He next 


cleared away the objections put forward, as easily as if they had been 
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s0 many cobwebs—for only feeble minds would have been caught or 
entangled by them; and, finally, he brought these Armenians safely 
through the contest and delivered them from the misery into which 
they had been plunged. They were afterwards so grateful, that they, 
and other members of their sect who knew what had happened, came 
and thanked the Father at his house. 

The Fathers have reason to hope that the King will soon give them 
a house at Julfa, a’town nearby, which is full of Armenians. Tf this 
takes place, a wide field will be opened for the preaching of the Gospel, 
especially if the project entertained and assiduously aimed at by the 
founders of the Mission—namely, the general reunion of the Armenians 
in this Kingdom with the Church of Rome—is realized. The heads 
among the Armenians are decidedly in favour of this, partly in order to 
protect themselves from insults which they receive owing to their 
ignorance of the truths of the Faith which they profess in common 
with us, and partly in order to strengthen themselves against 
temptations to apostasy, by which they are often assailed, with 
great danger of succumbing. 

As regards the Persians, the Father of Rhodes tells us in his writings 
that he considers these religious discussions as the happy fore- 
shadowings of benefits which God in His merey has assuredly in store 
for this fortunate country. He is right in deseri bing them as the flowers 
which are beginning to appear and to bloom. Flores apparuerunt in 
terra nostra, says this wise and experienced Missionary, and adding 
Dominus dalit benigqnitatem et terra nostra dabit fructum suum. e; 

He joins these two passages of scripture together, in order that they 
may serve as a consoling text to encourage the Mission in its present 
labours and anxieties, which are by no means small, and alleviate their 
bitterness with the hope of abundant fruit in the future. “ The 
flowers,” he says, “‘ have appeared in our land ; God shall bless us and 
our land shall bring forth her increase.” 


Cuarten XX 
The King of Persia desires to learn about the Mysteries of the Faith, but 
is prevented from doing so 
Among these frequent discussions, the opportunity occurred for 
one which caused greater satisfaction to the Fathers than all the 
previous ones, on account of the hope which they had of its producing 
excellent results. Onthis occasion, Itimad ud Daula brought the Father 
to discourse on our Mysteries in the presence of the King, in his palace. 
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God, who holds in His hands the hearts of Kings, and guides them as 


He pleases, in accordance with the wisdom of His Holy Spirit, had 


doubtless inspired him with this desire, so beneficial to himself and his 
whole state. Moreover, this desire came to him spontaneously, and 
not through the inducement of any other person, for he himself com- 


manded the Prime Minister to bring the Father to him, in order that 


he might learn about the truths of our religion. 

But there arose, I know not how, an unfortunate circumstance 
which prevented him from doing so, brought about doubtless by 
the evil one, fearful of the good results which this conference might 
produce ; for it occurred at the very moment when the Father arrived, 


and it held the King’s mind so strongly pre-occupied that he no longer 


had any desire to hear the Father. And, what is more vexing, it is said 


_ that various artifices have since been employed in order to divert 
- him from his intention. So important is it to make good use of the 
- first signs of favour, the moment they are offered to a man. 


¥ 4 es 


_ God, who knocked this first time at the door of the King’s heart, 


_ is too faithful in His goodness to be turned away by this refusal. May 


f 


‘He then knock so loud and so often that, at last, this great Monarch 
will open the door to Him, and receive Him in his heart as well as in his 


kingdom. By so doing he will gain a still greater Kingdom in Heaven, 
when death obliges him to quit the earthly one over which he reigns. 
Last CHarTer 
XXI 


Obstacles encountered by the Mission in Persia and ite hopes of success 


The greatest obstacle in the way of saving souls in this country 


_ consists, it seems, in the high degree of temporal prosperity which it now 


wri enjoys. The entire Court, which is one of the most sumptuous and 
__ magnificent in existence, is so absorbed in luxury and pleasure, that the 


___ sole thought and occupation of the nobles belonging to it is how to 


enjoy themselves and gratify their senses, It can therefore be imagined 
what the position of the King, who holds absolute sovereignty with 
power to exact anything he wishes from his subjects, who revere him 
as a Divinity on earth, must be. . 
What the Gospel preaches first and foremost is nothing short of 


repentance ; the Cross is its first principle, and the mortification of the 


senses its chief precept. Yet nothing is impossible with God, and His 
all-powerful grace triumphs over all. By shedding the light of Faith 


on the most sensual hearts, this grace will cause them to love the Cross 


~~ 
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and strive after mortification, as ardently as corrupt nature and bad 
habit caused them at first to shun these things. This is the very miracle 
which the early Church witnessed in the conversion of the Corinthians, 
a people censured, even by other heathens, for their extreme sensual 
depravity. Has it not also been witnessed in recent centuries 
in the conversion of so many people in the New World, who were 
formerly most corrupt ? And why should it not occur again in our own 
time by the conversion of Persia to Jesus Christ ? 

It is, moreover, as Wisdom tells us, in the nature of God to supply 
His children with hope whereby they gain courage to stand firm in all 
difficulties. Besides, He delights in accomplishing, by this means, what 
the entreaties and industry of men fail to accomplish or even attempt. — 

In spite of all these obstacles, the Father of Rhodes has such great 
hopes of the Mission, of which our Lord has appointed him Head, that 
he is approaching our Reverend Father General with the request that 
two further Missionaries, capable primarily of learning the languages 
most widely spoken in the country, shall be sent out. One would learn 
Persian and the other Armenian; and they must, moreover, be well 
versed in divinity and the humanities, a knowledge of both being 
essential here. The first is necessary in order to give solid teaching 


on the truths of our religion, and to refute effectively the objections 


raised by adversaries, many of whom are as ingenious and clever as 
they are malicious and obstinate. The second is required in order to 
conciliate and win over intellectual people through the attraction 
of rare and interesting knowledge. 1 have’ just learned that two 
Fathers of the Province of Lyons, both excellent workers and well 
endowed with the qualities mentioned, have been nominated for 
this work. So zealous and enthusiastic is our Society for the Glory 
of God and the propagation of His Church. 

As to our success, that depends on Heaven, in which the Mission . 
places its entire trust. Sicut fuerit voluntas in coelo, sic fiat—let it be 
according to the will of Heaven. What is required of a Missionary 
worker is, not-that he shall ewre souls, but he shall care for them: 
Curam exigeris, says St. Bernard, non curationem. 

For how many centuries has the Angel of the Kingdom of Persia, 
mentioned in Scripture (Daniel x), been working for this end, together _ 
with the other Guardian Angels? They are still working without 
cessation or rest. All work undertaken for God ultimately attains 
success, for He Himself is our exceeding Great Reward... Ego ero 
merces (ua magna nimis. 

VOL. IT. Baar tv, 46 
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T shall conclude this narrative with the most recent information 


 Thave received in a letter, written on 30th October, 1658, by the 


Father Superior of the settlement in Smyrna, which town has fairly 
frequent communication with Persia. He writes of having seen a 
French Brother recently arrived from Persia, who assures him that 
Father Aymé Chezaud is still in high favour with that great nobleman 
of whom we have so often spoken. He himself, in speaking of the 
Father, asked this Brother: “Can there be three other men like 
him in the whole of France ?*’ These are the words of a stranger who 
does not know how rich our country is in great men of every description. 

We have still great hopes, and it often seems as if our efforts would 


bring forth fruit—sed non est virtus pariendi—yet up to the present 


they have not been able to do so, The time is not yet ripe and we 
must wait in patience until the moment when God shall reveal His 


power. 


Thus far, we have at least baptized small children, who are 


| going on before, and gaining Heaven in large numbers, by their 


prayers to plead the cause of their parents and, through God's 
mercy, to obtain their conversion. If they are the last in age, 


‘they are, nevertheless, the first in Heaven. Erunt novissimi primi, 


may, indeed, be said of them; and may it please our Lord to bring . 
the rest of this saying of His to pass—et erunt primi novissimi— 
that the first in age may be, at any rate, the last in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, fai, fiat, Amen—so be it. 

Father Chezaud intends to go to the country where the Ark of 
Noah is supposed to have rested, about thirty days’ journey from 
Isfahan, in order to found a Mission there, as a favourable opportunity 


_ has presented itself. There are, however, powerful opponents of this 
scheme, so active and vigilant, that we can scarcely write letters 


to him without their being intercepted either by these people or their 
emissaries. To quote the words of the Apostle who long ago encountered 
the same opposition in his preaching of the Gospel: “I would they were 
even cut off which trouble” the workers of the Cross (Galatians v, 12). 


_ And, since it is Satan who secretly moves the springs of these pernicious 


machinations against man’s salvation, let us say with the same 
Apostle: the God of Peace shall shortly bruise this evil one under 
the feet of His Preachers (Romans xvi, 20), so that, through their 


_» ministry, this great Monarchy may embrace our Holy Faith and 


become obedient to Jesus, the King of Kings. 
In order to omit nothing which may cause satisfaction to the readers 


of this narrative, I will add that I have just read a Jetter from 7 
Father Alexander of Rhodes, dated 20th May of last year, 1658. It 
confirms all that we have stated here concerning these discussions _ 


between Father Chezaud and the Muhammadan doctors. He still 
carries them on with considerable success, and great hopes are enter- 
tained both of bringing back the Armenian Schismatics to the Church 
of Rome, and even of converting Muhammadans to the Faith. 

I shall add further that the Prime Minister of this country, whom 
we have mentioned so often and with such great respect, has renewed 
his promises to the Fathers to the effect that he will use his influence 


with the King, in order to obtain a second house for them inthe quarter 


where the Armenian Christians live—about a league distant from 


Isfahan. This will facilitate our relations with them and the realization _ 


of the scheme which they themselves seem to favour, namely, that they 
shall renounce their schism, and become united once more to the 
Catholic Church. 

The same Father has also made such a thorough study of the 
Persian language, that, notwithstanding its difficulty and the fact that 


he himself is well advanced in years, he has acquired such a perfect 


knowledge of it that he is able to use it readily both in preaching and 
confession. Who will deny that he deserves greater praise for this 
study than did the learned Roman who, in his old age, set himself to 
learn the Greek language, since the latter was only prompted by vain 
mental curiosity, whilst the Father aimed at the solid fruit. of 
saving souls ¢ 

The Father likewise holds Missions in the suburbs and villages near 
Isfahan, where he sows the first seeds of the Gospel. Above all, he seeks 
out dying children who are beyond hope of recovery, in order, through 
Baptism, to open the gate of heaven to their souls the moment these 
leave their bodies. Thanks to his vigilant care and kindly acts, many 
have already obtained this happiness ; and he pursues this good work 
with much zeal, promising himself that their holy Guardian Angels 
will join with these happy children in their powerful intercession in 
Heaven, for the conversion of their country, and will obtain this 


through the goodness of God. Indeed, if our Saviour in the Gospel _ 


assures us that, when two of His servants join together in asking for 
any particular blessing, His Father will freely grant it to them, what, 
then, may not be obtained, through His mercy, by the united prayers 
of so many thousands of innocent souls and blessed Spirits ? 

Let us now conclude this history in the same way as we began it, 
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with a remark referring especially to Persia. The Incarnate Word, 
Who claims to be the Truth, and is 8o, in virtue of His origin and the 
Source of His Being, is able, if He please, to win so many souls away 
from error and induce them to receive the truth of the Gospel, that the 
exclamations of joy and praise,—which once resounded in the Court 
of an ancient Persian King, on the decision of the ingenious problems 
recorded by Esdras (see 1 Esdras, iv)—may be heard again in these 
days in the Court and throughout the Empire of the present mighty 
Monarch, and in the same words: Benedictus Deus veritatis, et maqna 
est veritas, et prawalet super omnia, “ Blessed be the God of Truth, 
Great is Truth, and mighty above all things.” Truth beareth away 
the Victory. 
Tue Exp 
Sanction by the Reverend Father Provincial 

I, Jacques Renault, Provincial of the Society of Jesus, in the 
Province of France, in accordance with the privilege granted to us 
by their Most Christian Majesties Henri III, Henri IV , Louis XIII, 
and Louis XIV, at present reigning, hereby permit Jean Henault, 
bookseller of Paris, to print, or cause to be printed, by any printers 
he shall think fit, a book entitled “ History of the Mission in the 
Kingdom of Persia, ete.,”” by Father Alexander of Rhodes, edited by 
Father Jacques de Machault, both of the Society of Jesus, and 
approved by three Brethren of the same Society. 

In witness whereof I have affixed my signature hereto. 


Jacovues Rewavtr. 
Panis, 
15th March, 1659, 


Summary of the Royal Warrant 

By the grace and privilege of the King, granted at Paris, the 
25th day of March, 1659, Signed Fillacier. 

Jean Henault, bookseller of Paris, is permitted to print, or cause 
to be printed, to sell or retail a book entitled “ History of the Mission 
in the Kingdom of Persia "; by Father Alexander of Rhodes, etc., for 
the space of five consecutive years ; all other booksellers and printers 
being forbidden to print, or cause to be printed, to sell or retail the 
sald book without the consent of the aforesaid M. Henault, under 
penalty of a fine of five hundred pounds and confiscation of the 
volumes, as is stated more fully in the warrant above mentioned. 

First issue, 1st April, 1659, os 

Copies are now available. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIAN PAINTING 
AND CULTURE 


A Lecture delivered at the School of Oriental Studies. London, on 
f0th November, 1924 


By Hermann Goerz 


§ Nite is an old and widespread opinion that India is the “ Country 
without a History". And this idea is one of the reasons of its 
having become wrapped in that veil of mystic twilight in which the 
Romantic Period of the last century saw it, given up only to religious 
and philosophical speculation. Perhaps this veil has not yet fallen 
from the whole of its antiquity. It is true research has enabled us to 
attain some knowledge of the history of many dynasties, wars and social 
revolutions, religious struggles and literary feuds; nevertheless, all 
this seems to be merely a ripple on the surface, a waving of billows 
above the calm depth of a population that never changes its manner 
of life. Again and again we are told that much of the oldest tradition | 
has survived in India up to the present day. And this is certainly 
true, for there is no land so fitted to serve as a place of refuge for past 
forms of civilization and culture as this country is, great as a 
small continent, with all its contrasts of plains, deserts, and sultry 
jungle, of mild hill climate and exuberant tropical vegetation. But this 
statement evades the essential facts. In every country, side by 
side with the latest forms of civilization, its oldest traditions are still 
alive, and though they may be of interest to the folklorist, it is not the 
. task of the historian to trace cultural developments in their atavist 
remains, but in the beginnings and the culminating pointe of their 
evolution; and these have always been supported by the leading 
classes, and the history of them has been more or less that of 
the reigning civilization of their time. 3 
Now it is an unfortunate fact that we know so little of Indian 
history ; and no stronger proof of this fact can be adduced than the 
work of the late Mr. Vincent Smith,! the first real History of India 
from its oldest times to the present day, to show how shadowy and 
fragmentary our knowledge of India’s past is. An objection may he 
raised, and it may be said that there are only a few countries in which 


* The Early History of India, Oxford, 1904, 1914 (2nd ed.); the Ozford History 
of India, Oxford, 1919. 





_ tradition goes back to such a remote antiquity as in India. True, but 
what is the nature of these traditions ? Putting aside religious and 
poetical writings or religious monuments in stone, are there any 
documents older than the beginning of our millennium ? I fear almost 
none.' And, nevertheless, they must have existed, since Chinese 
Teports and references in later works often make mention of them ; ® 
there must have been ancient chronicles, official papers and documents, 
family traditions, novels, etc., and also there must have been 
monuments made of wood or stucco or clay which have not been 
preserved on account of their secular, transitory purpose. The Indian 
climate, so destructive on account of its damp, hot, rainy seasons, and 
the heat of its summers, has destroyed all that had not yet been 
annihilated by wars and disasters. Consequently, there has been 
preserved only that which could excite interest even in times of decay 
and barbarity, to be saved from oblivion and the murderous accidents 
of life in many widespread and often repeated copies—a privilege only 
enjoyed by holy religious books and the poetical works of classical 
authors.* Thus, our knowledge of India’s past will probably always 
remain fragmentary and one-sided, on the one hand meagre, insufficient 


* The finds of Sir Maro Aurel Stein in Khotan, and those of Marshall in Taxila, are 
almost the only exceptions ; and here only documents of political life and secular art 
have been excavated, Of course, there are many copper-plate grants and inscriptions 
on stone; but, though they are the most important source of our knowledge of Hindu 
history, their contents are very meagre, never to be compared with similar monuments 
from Ancient Greece or Rome, Finally, the character of the Dharma- and Arthaddstras 
i# too scientific to show the real changes and types in Hindu public life, in spite of 
their enormous value as theoretic systematizations of the ideal of their time, 

* Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the seventh century, tells us that there had 
beon detailed annals in every town, And all the chronicles since the eleventh century 
site older sources, of which the earliest belong to the eighth century, But none of these 
carlyannals have come down tous, and the documents of the Gupta times were unknown 
even to the historians of the eleventh century. See my article “ Die Stellung der 

indischen Chroniken im Rahmen der indischen Geschichte” (Zeitschrift fir Buddhismus, 
vi, pp. 139-59, 1924), 

* Therefore, only in those countries of Hindu civilization which belong to the 
Central Asiatic region of arid plains and deserts (Eastern and Western Turkestan, 
Eastern Persia, Sistan, or Panjab), as Khotan and Taxila, ephemeral monuments 

+ Tt is almost the same case with the documents of the Mediterranean cultures, 
During the Middle Ages there have been preserved only the early Christian scriptures 
and those heathen authors who had become classics or were very popular, as the 
historians Cornelius Nepos, Livius, ete., whereas the learned works of Varro, ete., 

“have been lost. Of course, the conditions for the preservation of monuments have been 
far better in Europe than in India, and, nevertheless, our knowledge of the institutions 
of life in the H. tic kingdoms and the Roman Empire has been very incomplete 
‘until the discovery of the enormous numbers of papyri in the dry soil of Egypt. 





remains of historical tradition and worldly culture, on the other, the 
immense treasures of religious scriptures and art, and the mass of 
poetical works, alas! too detached from real life to be used for 
historical investigations without great reserve. There is no hope that 
this situation will ever change, and even the most careful compilation 


of all traditions may not succeed in a reconstruction of the history of 


India’s civilization. 
Yet there is perhaps another way of achieving our end. Comparative 


history shows that everywhere in the world certain typical lines of 


evolution are always repeated, that notwithstanding the great 
differences in the aspect of the various forms of civilization, the 
evolution of the great phases of social, economic and intellectual life 
comes back again with a regularity almost absolute.) It may be worth 
our while to inquire whether there are in the civilization of India also 
such periodic phases of evolution; in this investigation it will be 
necessary, of course, to avoid any forcible construction of purely 
imaginary phases. And, further, we must consider all periods of its 
history with the same care, and not put aside whole periods as “ not 
classical” or “decadent”, without examination of them, as is 
done even now by some scholars. History knows no periods that can 
be leaped over; even times without apparent cultural accomplish- 
ments are invisibly working at the roots out of which will grow new 
blossoming periods of social life. Among such periods we must include 
also those of foreign government and domination: for they do not 
necessarily imply also the dominance of foreign civilization; not 
seldom two different civilizations may go on side by side hardly 
mingling at all, and it often happens that they produce most im- 
portant fresh developments when they do mix. Therefore we shall 
not discard these epochs, which in the midst of chaotic troubles form 
the new conditions of life for coming centuries, but we shall face them, 
the turning points in India’s history. 

While speaking about these problems I am quite aware of their 
difficulty, and I shall propose a way of getting nearer to them, not 
wholly unknown, but yet very seldom adopted. We shall start from 
the monuments of art,* in particular from painting. Why from just 
this kind of documents? Certainly, they will not be the richest and 

* Compare the works of Vierkandt, Spengler, Bacher, etc, 

* There have been some seholara who have already proceeded in. this way of 
investigation: A. Foucher, “ The Six-Tusked Elephant ™ (Beginnings of Buddhist 
Art, London, 1917, p. 185 ff.); and Sir Thomas W, Arnold, “ Indian Painting and 
Muhammadan Culture " (Journal of the Royal Society of Arta, lxx, p. 617 ff, 1929), 
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most fertile source for our knowledge, but.perhaps they are the simplest, 
clearest, and least corrupted. Religious documents have always and 
everywhere altered truth in majorem Dei gloriam, and poetry has done 
the same by imitating famous models or revelling in fancy dreama. 
They may be very useful for the historian, but they cannot give him 
reliable guidance through the puzzling network of life. And painting ¢ 
Yes, the painters, too, have copied and forged. But they were least of 
all concerned with religious precepts, their work depicted more than 
any other the life of their own days, without being so much entangled 
in a net of wsthetic theories as that of the poets, But, what is of the 
greatest importance, there is something in their work that they never 
could have anticipated, which reveals their innermost feelings and 
character, and here we shall begin our examination. This is not what 
they depicted, but how they did it: the style of painting and the 
conception of man in it. 

But how may we attain our end in this way! Yon all know the 
scheme of Sociology and National Economy: The development of 
nations in the continued rhythm swinging between Absolutism and 
Democracy, the breaking up of Monarchy into Oligarchy and 
Democracy, at last to return slowly to the dictatorship of one single 
faction and thence to Absolutism again. You know also the double 
course of this evolution in history which we call the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times. You know also, how closely these phases of political 
evolution are connected with the forms of economic life. Everywhere 
Bs you see Monarchy grow up out of the Imperium, but the older phase is 
: 





built up on a basis of natural economy, the later one on that of 
capitalism. The inner development is that of a regroupment from clan 
association to economic association, The decay of the great economic 
units of clan and village into smaller ones at the same time 
creates the feudal forms of government; the continued break-up 


rs=9 


a of these units and the exchange of goods caused by it develops 
5 . the centres of traffic, the towns and cities, and therewith the 
Be democratic and at last the socialistic forms of constitution, till 


at last capital, scheming in the greatest possible measures of 
space and means, builds up anew dictatorship and at last a new 
Absolutism. In ancient Greece the feudalism of Homeric times changes 

* None of the Silpadistras are very old, in every case not earlier than the eleventh 
century. sAndon the other hand, Indian miniature painting of the Mughal and Rajput 
eg” type has never been guided by religious precepta. Only the Tibetan and late Nepalese, 
Pas x Bengali- Buddhist, Singhalese, and early Jain pictures show a distinct hieratio 
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into the bourgeoisie of the city-states of Athens, Corinth, Sparta, and — 


Thebes: the government at first aristocratic becomes at last socialistic 


till the empire of the Great Macedonian devours all these petty poleis. 


And it is just the same in Rome, from the kingdom of Tarquin to the 
Consulate of Brutus, the quarrels between the patricii and the plebs, 
till after the “‘red” dictatorship of Marius, Cwsar and Octavian 
found the new principatus. It is the same in the whole of Europe 


during the Middle Ages up to the Renaissance, and again to Modern — 


times. And it is virtually the same in the East also. Though, in the 
Orient, monarchy has not been overthrown until recently, nevertheless 
there is here, too, a rhythmical change of dictatorial, feudal, and 
bureaucratic government, corresponding to the change of aristocratic 
and civil administration of the kingdom. 

But each of these revolutions implies in the same degree also a 
change in the character of men and their ideals. And this no accidental 
change, but a slow, yet steady changing of human nature, a progressive 
refinement—not necessarily an improvement—of the leading classes. 
The barbarian grows up into the heroic type of man with all his ideals, 
and as intellectual life develops to the medieval knight. It is the 
progress from the berserkers of the Edda to the heroes of the Nibelung 
poem, and at last to the knights of King Arthur. Then the 
spirituality of knighthood becomes more and more mystical, and later 
philosophical, till the bourgeois ideal is formed: the Humanitas, the 
Sophrosyne of the Greeks. Finally, the last ideal, the ideal of 
Decadence, the well-educated, wsthetic, nervous cavalier and 
mondaine. For this change of ideals has deeper roots, the breaking 
up, not only of state and economic unity, but also of family life, from 
the tribe and family to the free individuum, the change from the 
relation of the sexes for the purpose of a well-bred offspring to personal 
love and at last to voluptuous pleasure. 

This change of thought and feeling is most clearly reflected in art, 
and it is that element, so difficult to define, which we call style, and it is 
that which finds its expression in the change of the ideal type of man 
in pictorial art. 

The greater part of the monuments of early Indian Painting that 
have survived are the frescoes in the cave-temples of Ajanta! and 


" V. Goloubev, Peintures Bouddhiques aux Indes, Paris, 1914; J, Griffiths, The 
Paintings of the Buddhist Cave-temples at Ajanta, London, 1896-7; C. J, Herringham, 
Ajanté Prescoes, Oxford, 1915, 
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Bagh,! in Central India, and in the passages of the hill-fortress 
Sigiriya,* in Ceylon (time of the Gupta Emperors and their immediate 
successors, i.e. fifth to seventh century). Aftera gap of several centuries 
there follow the few Buddhist manuscripts of the time of the 
Pala kings of Bengal, the eleventh and twelfth eentury,® the Jaina 
manuscripts from Gujarit and Rajasthan (thirteenth to fifteenth 
century),‘ and it is not until the middle of the sixteenth century that 
there begins in the whole of Northern and Central India the develop- 
ment of an enormous mass of well-painted miniatures and frescoes.® 

The curious, the special feature of the history of this art, is that 
there is no consistent process of evolution. The art of Ajanta was 
highly developed. and comparatively naturalistic, with rich com- 
position and good perspective, while the art of the sixteenth century 
is quite a primitive style. Just as in the relievos of Ancient Egypt 
and of Early China, the frescoes of Knossos and the carvings of Sumer, 
the art of the sixteenth century builds up its figures, limb by limb, 
each presented in its best view, for example the eves from in front 
but the face in profile, the breast from in front but the arms and feet 
from the side. And, nevertheless, both styles of art belong to one 
another; for those few manuscripts painted between the times of 

Ajanta and the sixteenth century show the development of the 
primitive miniature style out of the high art of Ajanta in a process of 
slow decay.* 

How can we explain this? In Europe the same decay of art, in 
quite the same manner, is to be found at the threshold of the transition 
from the Ancient World to the Middle Ages. May it be possible that 
there exists a similar Medieval Period in India? Vincent Smith 
dates the beginning of such a period from the breakdown of the Gupta 


1 J. Burgess, Notes on the Bauddha rock temples at Ajanta and on the Paintings of 
the Bagh Caves, Bombay, 1879; A. K. Haldar, “ The Paintings of the Bigh Caves" 
(Kipam, viii, 1921), 

* Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, Ceylon, 1905; Journal of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, xv, p, 117 (1897-8). 

* A. Foucher, Etude sur iconographie Bouddhigque del Inde @'aprés des monuments 
nouremuz, Paria, 1900; E. Vredenburg, “ ‘The Continuity of Pictorial Tradition in the 
Art of India" (Rapam, i), ; 

* P. Ch. Nahar and K, Ch. Ghosh, An Epitome of Jainiam, Calcutta, 1917, p, 706 ; 


_ W. Hattemann, “ Miniaturen zum Jinacaritra " (Baessler-Archie,, I9]4, pp. 47-17) ; 


amy, Catalogue of the Indian Section of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
vol. iv,“ Jain Manuscripts,” 1024, 
* For our purposes see especially Coomaraswamy, Rajput Painting, London, 1916, 
* Goetz, “Studien zur Rajputen-Malerei II" (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Newe 
Folge, i, pp. 119-30, 1924), 
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Empire and its culture about a.p, 700.1 But he does not give a satis- : 


factory explanation of his reasons for so doing. But perhaps we shall 
be able to prove that he was right, that not only the difference of 
political condition, but also the whole structure of this period obliges 
us to regard it in fact as a kind of Middle Ages from the philosophical 
point of view. Therefore let us analyse the historical facts one by one; 
with the paintings as our guide, let us study the phenomena con- 
temporaneous with them. 

The art of Ajanta is not isolated. It has its contemporaries in the 
East, that of the Chinese Empire of the T'ang; in the West that of the 
late Roman Empire, And it itself is the outcome of the Indian Empire 
of the Guptas. Further investigations will show this relationship to 
be still closer. Everybody who knows the painted mummy-portraits 
from the Fayiim and Middle Egypt will find here the same naturalism 
as in Ajanta, the same over-ripeness and sensuousness. And still 
more! Compare the figures, the men and women! These men, 
most tender, weary people, with intelligent faces that reveal that they 
have had experience of all the world. And these women! These are 
the grand mondaines, and if not, they look as though they like to 
affect such a character. The Hellenistic and Roman women with their 
artificial, well-curled hair, and their enlarged, pointed eyes—that is the 
Roman world of the emperors, the Rome of Decadence!2 And in 
Ajanta ? Are these men, these ladies in any way different ? Here again 
we see the same tired looks, the same mondaine feeling. How swing 
the hips of these ladies, how coquettish are their eves, how refined 
the endless confusion of little curls and flowers round the face, how 
refined the round neck, arms, and hips, the jewellery, modelled out of 
many little filigree-links, how refined the clothes, thin as a cobweb, 
revealing all their beauty and grace. What a culture is this? Its 
great poets are Kalidasa and Dandin, Amaru and Bhartrihari, And 
these authors use quite the same artistic expedients as the painters, 
How much more artistic is their language in comparison with, for 
example, that of Advaghosha or even the poets of Buddha's times ! 
And further! The beauty of this wonderful poetry is nothing but one 
single great suggestion, a thrill of wonderful pictures, hunting each 
other in a melodious whirl, each well-painted, each so aweet, and the 


* V. Smith, Oxford History of India, Oxford, 1918, pp, 183-4, 172. 

? For an analysis of the “ decadence " eompare Eckart von Sydow, Die Kultur der 
Dekadenz, Dreaden, 1922, There are, of course, some Variations according to time and 
country, but the essential facts are everywhere almost the same, 
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throng of them has the effect of an hashish-dream. Their enchanting 
charm is not derived from the vigour of the characters described, not 
from the skill of building up their poems, but from this tender chiselled 
work of a most artistic style full of melody and brilliant similes. If 
we should seek for Western analogies we may find them only in the 
poetry of Oscar Wilde and Baudelaire, of Flaubert, Mallarmé and 
Aubrevilly, or in the art of Beardsley. And such is also the character 
of the society. The heroes of the Dasakumaracaritam? are cavaliers, 
intriguers and Don Juans, and their heroism is only a gallant pose. 
And the ladies are grand amoureuses, giving away their favours only 
too soon. Nothing is more significant than the morals of these ladies : 


- Frivolity and sentimentality ; and an honourable man would only be 


the aim of public derision. Hail to the Ganiki! These are the morals 
of the Gupta times. y 

These are the last beautiful, but poisonous flowers of a late 
civilization, symptoms of a decadence, as wé know them in the Rome 
of the Cwsars, the Rokoko and Fin de elécle; and all the other 
Phenomena too of the life in these times are in harmony with this 
aspect. The Gupta Empire was an universal imperium, reigning over 
the greater part of India, whose relations extended over the whole 
of the known world, to China and Japan, to Turkestan and Rome, to 
Cambodia and Java, an empire governed by a central administration 
of royal officials. Its commerce and traffic were flourishing ; not the 
aristocracy, not the peasants, not the workmen, but the great 
merchants, the bankers and industrials were the leading classes, and 
this monde elegante took rank immediately after the king and the 
priests, and was also almost the only subject matter of dramas and 
novels so far as they do not deal with myths and legends. 

Nevertheless, this seeming splendour was already rotten in its 
innermost kernel. When the Huns first invaded India, they were 
beaten only with the greatest exertion ; and under their second assault 
the empire crumbled down amid flames and streams of blood. The 
mighty hand of King Harshavardhana of Thanesar and Kanauj 
succeeded in re-establishing the empire again. But it is only a loose 
feudal state, and after his death the dream of Indian might and 

* Thave restricted my citations to thie work, as it is one of the few works of Sanskrit 


literature whose date we know quite accurately and where we need not fear that 
too much may be only copied from earlier models; but the characteristics described 
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Si. 


Indian culture vanished for many, many centuries. Petty territorial 
lords are quarreling for what is left of the empire, their power, too, 
vanishing more and more before the influence of a growing feudal 
aristocracy.’ The whole of Northern and Middle India falls into the 


hands of new lords, for the greater part nomadic tribes from the north- 


western frontier, following with their fortified carriages the Huns on 
their triumphant progress through the plains of the Indus and the 
Ganges. They found kingdoms in the Panjab, in Gujarat, and 
Rajasthin, other ones in Bengal, Hindustan, Bundélkhand and the 
Himalayas. These are the Rajput clans. Everywhere prevails 
barbarism ; the history of these times remains gloomy and uncertain : 
religion sinks into sorcery and brutal mysticism,? and the few poets 
complain of the ferociousness and the lack of interest shown by the 
kings.* Architecture alone retains its former splendour. For the power 
of the hierarchy increases more and more, and none of the many 
princes neglects to win the favour of the Brahmans and Buddhist 
panditas by rich Agraharas and donations of temples to secure the 
salvation of his soul in the next world. 

This is the condition of India up to the beginning of the second 
millennium a.p. Then a new ascent of its civilization begins, at first by 
imitating the olden times. Just as in Europe, art and Latin literature 
flourish for a short time under the reign of the Carolingian and Ottonian 
Emperors before their own national individuality comes to full 
development, similarly there is growing up a new Sanskrit literature, 
philosophy, and historiography, but they never attain the high standard 
of the Gupta period. Thus grows up a new architecture, building the 
temples and their sculptures in a sort of Barock style in the finest, 
most luxurious, and pathetic shapes. What the cathedrals of Rheims 
and Chartres are to the West, are perhaps to India the Sikharas 
of the Orissan and Chandel temples. The painting of this time 
imitates the great examples of Ajanta; but where the latter create 


* Tarandtha describes the history of this time in Bengal : “ Lalitadhandra was the 
last king of the Chandra Dynasty, There was no ruler, although many Kshatriyas 
of the Chandra-clan havelived since his death. Inthe five Eastern countries, Bhangala, 
Ordlivita, and the other ones, every Kshatriya, chief, Brahman, and chief-merchant was 
king in his own house, but there was no king to govern the country,” Transl, Schiefner, 
Petersburg, 1869, p, 197, 

* In Buddhism as well as in Hinduism, Tantrism was then at its height, 

* See Bilhana's complaints on the rudeness of the Rajpits of the famous kingdom 
of Anhilvad (Vikraminkadevacarita, ed. Bahler, Bombay, 1875, pp. 14, 19), 
Kalhana’s Chronicle of Kashmir, too, is full of bitter remarks about the neglect of 
literature by the kings. 
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large frescoes of rich composition, here there have remained only small 
miniatures in the manuscripts of Buddhist Sitras in honour of the 
primeval mother Praji@paramita,! small pictures of gods, goddesses, 
and saints, as much drawn after traditional patterns, as the sculpture 
of the temples is forming even the simplest details according to the 
tule of the Silpasastras. 
_ Therefore this period of flourishing civilization was very short- 
lived. When the power of the great feudal lords went on diminishing 
more and more, just like that of the Emperors of Byzantium or of the 
“Holy Roman Empire’, when the Thikurs and Ranis became more 
and more independent, the splendour of this courtly art faded away. 
The scholars continue to write also later on in this Sanskrit language 
sacred to them, but beside it a new rich literature in the vernaculars 
is growing up, whereas architecture, sculpture, and painting are 
- falling to the lowest degree of imitation and copying. ; 
It is in the sixteenth century that this lifeless barbarian art is 
filled with new vitality and feeling. The primitive style will continue 
_ to last, but its rough colours become harmonious, its figures begin to 
live a life of violent, ardent emotions.* What is the meaning of this 
change ? What is the character of these men? What is this new world 
of feelings and ideals? Grave and awkward these people are, they 
stand like statues, they sit like idols.* These men are heavy, stout 
warriors with fierce looks. These ladies coyly bow their veiled heads. 
_ As she goes to her sweetheart the damsel hides her head in shame, 
and her friend has to guide her. And, further, their dresses! Long 
_ gowns come down to the knees or even the ankles, in simple, great 
__ lines, with long sleeves and sometimes also trousers; and the ladies 
wrap themselves in delicate shawls, laid over the head, and the hair 


* Ashtasihasrikiprajiaparamita-Sitra und Vajracedika-Sitra, 

_ * Compare the early Rigmalé manuscripts from Rajasthan of the end of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century, or the Pahari miniatures from 
Jammi, belonging to the seventeenth century. Coomaraswamy, Rajput Painting, 
Oxford, 1924; India Office, London, Johnson Album, xliii; British Museum, 1922- 
12-14-65 to 1922-12-14-07 ( Bihar, seventeenth century), 1923-7-01-013, 1923-2-13- 
04, 1923-7-16-015 ; State Library, Berlin, libr. pict. A 11, Ethnographical Museum, 
Munich, 13-92-7, 13-92-13, 13-92-6 (Miinchener Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, 
xiii, p. 61 ff., 1923), In the later miniatures as well as in the Mughal paintings there are 
_ to be found quite the same characteristics, but here they are mixed up with other 
elements, originating in the new development of the Mughal times, or imported from 
_ Persia or 


. This characteristic attitude is to be found also in Italian pictures of the trecento 





is braided in long tresses.’ Do you know such people? Do you know 
the heroes of the Nibelung Epic, how straightforwardly and open- 
mindedly they sacrifice their lives for those to whom they have vowed 
fidelity. And how tenderly and respectfully these warriors worship 


these coy and proud ladies? What is the tale of the songs of Hammir 


Deb, Raja of Ranthambhor (about 1300) 72 He and all his people are 
killed in defending a foreigner, to whom they have promised shelter 
against the vengeance of Sultan Ala-ad-Din Khilji of Delhi. And in 
Malik Muhammad Jaisi’s epic of Padumavati, Queen of Chitar.2 To save 
her honour a whole Rajput clanis exterminated, the warriors are killed 
in battle fighting even when dving, Padumavati leaps into the flames 
of a great funeral pile, with all her ladies, to preserve the honour of her 
family, the fame of whose pedigree had been known for many centuries, 
and to follow her husband, Ratan Sen, to the next world.4 No man, 
no lady, of Gupta times would have done so, but—it was also the 
unwritten code of honour of our Middle Ages. Here, also, is a world 
of castles and hillforts (garh, kot, drug), a world of knighthood and 
chivalry. And just as the knight worshipped his lady, so the Rajpat 
the woman who had given him the Rakhi. 

Therefore, in India also during this period, woman and love 
became a heavenly revelation, and just as Western mysticism when 
dealing with the Holy Virgin and the Lord Christ had one of its roots 
in the love songs of the minstrels, so the Indian mysticism of the Middle 
Ages developed out of human love. In its older forms the basis of this 
mysticism in the carnal union may be very well perceived, but with 
its evolution it becomes severely ascetic and sublime.’ Love in its 
various spiritual forms, Bhakti, thus becomes the essential element 
of both the cult of Kali-Durga and those of Rama and Krishna. Durga, 


* There is also a great resemblance in the fashions of the Raipat dresses to the 

early Italian ones, as depicted by Giotto or Pietro da Rimini and others, 

* Coomaraswamy, Hajpul Painting, i, 63; “ Brajanitha Bandyopadhyiya, 
Hammir Rasa, or a History of Hamir prince of Rinthimbor” (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 48, 0, 186, 1879) ; Nayacandra Siri, Hammirakdrya, ed, by N. J. 
Kirtone, Bombay, ISTO, 

* Th. Pavie, “ La Légende de Padmani, reine de Tehitor, d'aprés lea textes hindis 
et hindouis " (Journal Asiatique, Smo série, tome vii, pp. 5 ff, 80 ., 315 ff, 1856); 
G. A, Grierson and M. 8, Dvivedi, The Padumavati of Malik Muhammad Jaist, Caloutta, 
1911, But there exists a great number of similar romances and historical accounts, 
for example the defence of Chitor by Jaimal against the Mughal Emperor Akbar in 
1567, or in modern times the conquest of Bali in Indonesia by the Dutch in 1906, 

* Pictures of such Jaubar ceremonies ; Akbar-Niimah, South Kensington, 
No. 69; Babur-Niimah, British Museum, MS. Or. 3714, fol, 4655, 

* Dinesh Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 191], 
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the Virgin (Kumari) and divine mother (Parvati), takes the position of 
our Madonna, Kali, the almost naked dancer in the fields of dead 
corpses incorporates ‘‘ the devilish in woman’s nature ”—-to speak in 
the terms of Strindberg, that side of her character that Christianity has 
never acknowledged, but has well known in its Medieval Walpurgis- 
night.!. This whole world of darkness haunts Indian speculation also, 
besides Kali there are the Matris and Dakinis, the witches of Hindu and 
late Buddhist folklore, and some of the rites of the Vami Sakta cult 
are said to have a great resemblance to our Black Masses. 

On the other hand, in the cult of Krishna the sweet and tender 
exaltations of love predominate. The poems on the love and bridal 
union of the soul with Christ composed by the nun Mechtild of 
Magdeburg, whom some authors believe to be the Matilda of Dante's 
Divina Comedia, the dances of the saints with the heavenly angels in 
Paradise, as depicted in the charming frescoes of Fra Angelico, all 


_ these are conceptions quite familiar to the Krishnaite mystics. The 


Rasa-Lila dance unites the crowd of ecstatical souls with the heavenly 
bridegroom, Krishna, in holy bliss on the flowery banks of the Jumna. 
And the songs of the Vishnuite pada-poets paint all the phases of love 
between Radha and Krishna, between the soul and god in the 
tenderest and most thrilling manner. Radha, loving and hoping, 
stumbling and repenting, Radha in glee and in mournfulness, these are 
the exaltations of mystic raptures. And Krishna’s demand of the 
delivery of herself, all those similes of her repudiation in the Brinda 
grove, of the vision of the heavenly city of paradise, of the Danalila, 
what else is this than the parting with the earthly self taught by all 
Catholic mystics? Even more! Radha, deified as the symbol of 
heavenly love and mercy (prema), whose eternal working guides the 


* In later times Kali-Durga lost most of her terrible aspect and become the 
sweet mother of the Universe. But in earlier times her character shows the typical 
features of all Mother.goddesses, the many-sided aspect of woman's nature: good 
and bad, placed above and below man: the mother and the mistress, the virgin and 
the harlot: Isis the mother and goddess of the netherworld, Hathor the virgin, the 
goddess of prostitution and of war; Ishtar the mother, the goddess of war and of 
harlots, the chained woman in Hades ; Kybele, the Great Mother, and the goddesses 
of Eleusis, Demeter and Kore, the virgin and wife of the Lord of Darkness. Thus 
KA&ll-Durgia, too, is the Kumari and the mother (Siva's wife Pirvati-Uma), is the 
mistress of death and war, and the mistress of unchaste rites This in her original 
character as goddess of the jungle tribes of the olden times, her association with Siva 

*peculations of Hindu phi y are the next stages to her final aspect as the 
benignant mother of the Universe. 

: H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus (Works I, p. 254 fl.) 
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souls to God,’ how similar is this conception to that of Dante's 
Beatrice ? 

It is very interesting to see how in Europe under the influence of 
these religious movements painting develops again to a great and 
wonderful art : St, Francis and Giotto. And how in India it is a similar 
movement that delivers painting out of the fetters of dead imitation, 
How this world of mystic thought pervades all Indian miniature 
painting, how the myth of Radha and Krishna hecomes the most 
familiar subject of all pictures made at the courts of the Rajput 
princes, in all its variations, as illustrations of the legend in the 
Bhagavata-Purana, as also the Rigmala and the N ayaka descriptions. 

In a similar manner we might go on and show, how under the 
influence of the international Mughal empire painting is secularized, 
how personality begins to come to the foreground, in the many portraits 
as well as in the signatures of the artists, how most of the movements 
of the Renaissance are to be found here again, though in a less de- 
veloped form, later also those of the Baroque and Rococo, the change of 
style from the linear to the picturesque in the time of the last great 
Mughal Emperors, ending here also in a gracious and lofty, playful- 
romantic fashionable art in the last decades of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. And so on. - But for such 
investigations there is no time. Yet you have seen how behind the 
- contrast of the ancient Indian fresco style and the late miniature 
painting there unveils itself the greater one of two worlds of civilization, 
antiquity, and the Middle Ages, the late antique hyper-civilization, and 
the Medimval Romanticism. The great curves in the evolution of 
civilization are everywhere the same, and herein the East follows the 
same laws as Europe. The invariability of the Orient is only a seeming 
appearance, and the belief in itis not older than the industrial evolution 
of Europe in the last 150 years, But even when this illusion dis- 
appears India will not lose its charm. All the exuberant multitude of 
the forms of civilization and culture that it has produced will be re- 
vealed to us on the basis of a historical point of view, and the great 
laws of nature, though they may never change, hide themselves in 
every place, in every period, in endless, ever new forms of expression, 
and the particular individuality’ of India manifests itself in quite a 
different way to that of European civilization and culture. 


* So in the teachings of Chaitanya, 
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4 NOTE ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF HAUSA 


By A. Lroyp James, Department of Phonetics, University College, 
London, and G. P. Barcery, Superintendent of Education, 
Northern Provinces, Nigeria 





THE following remarks on the pronunciation of Hausa are the result 
of observations extending over a period of two months made by | 
the writers upon the speech of some of the Hausa-speaking natives 
employed at the Wembley Exhibition. 
For the greater part of the time the subject was Inuwa, a native of 
Kano, an intelligent metal-worker of about twenty-four years of age, 
a pupil at the Kano Arts and Crafts School. Some preliminary work 
was done with two other pupils of this school. 
Considerable help was given by Mr.E. W. Nicholson, of the Education 





Department, Northern Provinces, Nigeria, and by Mr. C. K. Meek, of a 

the Political Department, Nigeria. 

Valuable assistance was obtained from the Magaji of Katsina and 9 

another member of the Emir of Katsina’s suite during their visit to * 

England. fe 

Owing to the limited time at the disposal of the writers and the iy 

fact that the observations were confined to so few natives, the following 3 

remarks are made tentatively in the hope that they will serve as a basis = 

of criticism, but at the same time it is also hoped that they may be of of 

: service to those interested in the language. . B 
VowELs % 

The following diagram illustrates the position of the vowels with <4 

reference to the cardinal vowels, as recognized by the Phonetics e 

} Department of University College, London, and as recorded on & 

_H.M.V. Gramophone Record No. B. 804, gi 

Examples of these vowels will be found in the following words :— me 

1 Fick’a = eye tooth or fang. “S 

| ¥i:to = whistling. y. 

: bi:ko = going after a runaway wife to persuade her Bi 

; to return. be 


1 Fito = come out. 5 
biki: = a feast. Se 


SLT fe Sea: 
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e: bare:wa = red-fronted gazelle, 
re:ma = rock coney. 
é arewa = north. 
a: ra:na = sun or day. 
Fa:dr = breadth. 
ra:ra = begin. 
ta:rl = cough. 


a = very like Eng. a. 
Fari = white. 
gaddama = squabble. 
patika = florin. 
Fadama = marsh. 





Front @z Back 
0: to: = sign of agreement, assent. 
do: do: = taking back a thing given. 
do: dé: = something that causes fear, 
so: ho: = an old man or thing. 
o taro = threepenny-bit. 
ngo = take hold! here! 
a: buna: = old thatch. 
k'd:na = burn, burning heat. 


Affricate 


u bund = black cloth. 
kun = gruel. 
ar atki = work. 
mal = owner of, possessor. 
au kauri = thickness. 


k'auri = smell of burning. 
aure = marriage. 


CoNSONANTS 





| Glottal 





Bilabial ent | Alveolar | Palatal | Velar 


ee 


ee 


Implosive . 
Ejective. . 





Fricative . 


Semivowel . Ww 


—--- ——— 


PLosIvE CONSONANTS 

t and k are slightly aspirated. 

b, d, g, not fully voiced in initial position. 

¢c, }. These consonants are subordinate members of the k and g 
phonemes respectively, and occur before front vowels, especially i, e.g. 
do:ki = do:ci = horse. The on-glide of these palatal consonants is 
very audible, resulting almost in dé:ici. It is also audible after 
consonants, ¢.g. sarki = sarlcl = chief. ? drgt = drrijt = a boat. 


IMPLOSIVE 


6 and d, usually represented in European script by band d, are in 


reality Implosive consonants. They are not made, as has been previously 


supposed, with simultaneous glottal closure. Voiced consonants 
cannot be so made, for there can be no vibration of the vocal chords 


a at a 
alt | itis f 


mu 
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if the glottis is closed. It is impossible to see what is happening, but 
it would appear that the glottis, with vocal chords in the position of, 
voice, is drawn down through the air column. When the point of oral 
contact is released, the external air is drawn into the mouth. 
B and d are of frequent occurrence, e.g. 
Compare—Garl = miscarriage 
and bari = to leave off. 
Bi:be = estrangement 
and ba:be = grasshopper. 
do:ki = longing, rejoicing. 


da:kt = horse. 

dika = inside of house. 

daka = pounding. 
EJEcTIVES 


These are the consonants made with simultaneous glottal closure, 
the glottal closure being released after the oral closure. Of 
these, possibly the one that is most striking and does not appear to 
have been previously recognized is s', usually represented in European 
seript by ts. The sound used by all the Kano subjects under observation 
was s’, but the Emir of Katsina and the members of his suite, whom 
we heard on one occasion only, used ts’ or something approaching 
almost qf’. 

Compare—s'o:ro = fear 

and so:ro = mud ceiling. 
sara = contemporary. 
sacra = cut down, chop. 
s'os'o = suck. 
soso = loofah. 
t’ tabya = custom. 
salt'an = Satan. 

These are Katsina pronunciations of the Kano forms s‘abiya and 
Jazs'an. 

k' Compare—k'a:k'a = how ? 

ka:ka = harvest time. 
k'a:ra = an accusation. 
k’a:ra = increase. 

ka:ra = ignoring a fault. 
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Rotied Consonants 
The existence of two distinctive r sounds has been generally noticed. 


We endeavoured to mvestigate for the purpose of this article the 


distribution of these two sounds, and have tested each Hausa speaker 
very carefully on this point. The conclusion that we have arrived at is 
that these two sounds are members of the same phoneme, This means 
that there will never be in Hausa two words which are differentiated 
from each other only by the fact that one has the first r sound and the 
other has the second. We find that before the vowels a, 0, 0, u the 
ordinary trilled lingual r, which may have one tap or even more, is 
general, Before front vowels (1, ¢) and before the palatal consonant j, 
and before the palatal ¢ (which is the pronunciation of k before 1 and 
e), we find the other r sound, represented in the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association by 1 This is a one-tapped r 
slightly—often completely—lateralized. The acoustic effect is that of 
a very L-like sound. The only other African language in which this 
sound has previously been observed is the Bantu language, the name 
of which is pronounced pez. 2 
Consequently, in our transcriptions, it must be remembered that 
the symbol r, when used in the positions defined above, has the value 
of 1, e.g. riga = gown is pronounced Juga; sarki = chief is pro- 
nounced saler, but ka:ro = addition is pronounced ka:ro. 


FRICATIVES 


The bilabial fricative ¥ and the bilabial plosive p seem to be used 
almost indiscriminately one for the other. For example: Fafi and 
pafi are common pronunciations, but the same speaker does not 
seem to use both. We have no means of defining the distribution of 
the two sounds. The three Kano speakers whom we tested invariably 
used ¥. 


LENGTH 


Tt will have been noticed, from examples given in the paragraph 
dealing with vowels, that every vowel may be long or short. There is 
a difference in quality between the long and the corresponding short 
vowel, Possibly this is most apparent in the case of a, for the short 
a has a distinctively a-like quality. In view of this fact it is of the 
greatest importance that any system of orthography that is adopted 
for Hausa should be able to indicate this distinction. Length is also 
important in certain consonants. 
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Compare—ba:ba: = indigo 
and bab:a = big. 
la‘le = welcome. 
lake = certainly. 
Toxe 


The following remarks can in no way be regarded as final. They are 
the result of limited observation, and are set forth to serve merely as 
a starting-point for further investigation. 

We suggest that Hausa is not a tone language to the same degree 
as Yoruha, for example. It would appear advisable to divide tone 
languages into two classes, viz. :— 

_. (1) Those in which a monosyllable may have various meanings 
depending upon its pitch or tone. 

(2) Those in which monosyllables have only one tone. 

In both cases words of more than one syllable may have various 
meanings according to the distribution of tones. 

_ An example of the first class of language is furnished by Yoruba, 
where nearly every monosyllable may be pronounced on three 
different tones with three different meanings, e.g. :— 
(High tone) bd = to drop: to be free. 
(Middle tone) bo = to worship. 
(Low tone) bg = to boil; to return. 
This is not the case in Hausa, as far as we have observed. 

Possibly it might be advisable to restrict the term tone language to 
languages of the former class, and to regard those of the latter class as 
possessing a musical accent. There appear to be in Hausa two tones, 
high and a low, and every syllable bears one of these. We have 
indicated throughout this article the high tone by ~, the low by _. 
On monotone words we have placed no tone mark. It may be that in 
addition to these two tones there is a third intermediate tone, but we 
__ have not discovered sufficient evidence to support this. The following 
are examples of the significance of the musical accent :— 

do:do: = taking back something given. 
do:do = something that causes fear. 
k’a:ra = an accusation. 

kara — increase. 

daura — adjoining. 

daura = Daura. 

ri:ga =a cloak. 
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= — FEga = sift. 
. mararakt == sieve. 
mararaki = professional cadgers. 
Apart from this tone, which for want of clearer definition we ane 
refer to as Semantic tone, there is also evident a system of one 
tone, e.g. :— 
ka tari = go! (imperative) 
but ka:tari? = did you go? 
ka:wo dé:ki = bring the horse (imperative singular) 
but ku kA:wo d6:ki = imperative plural. 
Similarly sa:yé fi = tuck it under your arm (imperative ache 
but ku si:je fi = imperative plural. 
Compare figa gida = enter the compound (sing.). 
kuyfiga gida = imperative plural. 
The modification of the tone in the plural imperative in the first 
- two cases was regularly made by each native on every occasion. 
Certain distinctions of tense seem to depend entirely on tone, e. &: 
ka:dé: ké: ba ka dé: ba:? 
Did you go or did you not ? 
Whereas ka:de: ko: ba ka:de: ba:? 
Will you go or ma soe ae ees 
With these, compare :— 
in ka de: ni ma na:ce. 
If you go, P’ll go too. 
And nna so: ka ce. 
I want you to go. > 
“In these cases we meet for the first time with a falling tone, 
indicated when high by ‘ and when low by ,. | 
The treatment of verbs in this connexion is not uniform, but seems. 
to depend upon some principle that we have not yet elucidated, 
-* Compare the tones of the verbs in the following cases :— 
ka: ka:wo: ko: ba ka ka:wo: ba:? 
Did you bring it or didn’t you ? 
ka: ka:ma ko: ba ka ka:ma: ba:? 
Did you catch it or didn’t you ? 
ka: figa gidad ko: ba ka figa ba:? 
Did you enter the compound or not ? 
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ka: tari kd: ba ka tari ba:? 
Did you go or didn’t you ? 
The above sentences are allinterrogative. Compare the following:— 
ko: ka: ka:wo: ko: ba ka ka:wo: ba. 
Whether you brought it or whether you did not. 
ko: ka: ka:ma ko: ba ka ki:ma ba. 
Whether you caught it or whether you didn't. 
ko: ka: Jiga gida ko: ba ka figa ba. 
Whether you entered the compound or whether you didn’t. 
ko: ka tari ko ba ka tari ba. 
Whether you went or whether you didn't. 

We give a transeription of the story of the “ North Wind and the 
Sun”. The story was told by Mr. Nicholson to Inuwa, who after- 
wards gave it to us in his own way. 

da mukimuku da ra:na suka i gad:ama wata ra:na, 
part. wind part. sun they made quarrel one day, 

Wanene ja Fi k'arFi at fikinsu, afe:! 

which it exceeds strength amongst them. Behold, it happened, 

ga wani maitarija jana wu:tfe:wa, ja rure -dikinsg 
behold a traveller he was passing by, he had covered his body 
da zane maikairi. suka jerda? da una, wanda ja 
with cloth stout. They agreed with each other who he 

8a: Mmaitarijan nan ja ti:fe zanan nay, fi zal 

should cause traveller this he takeoff cloth this he should 
zama mirl k'arr. to:, $mukimuku 
become the owner of the exceeding of strength. Very well, wind 
ja i ta bisa da k'arrmsa, ami di:da ja i 
it set about blowing with its strength, but forall that it 
bisa, maitarija ja  k'a:ta daura zane ga cdrkinsa. 
blew, traveller he increased securing of his cloth to his body. 
sai rana ta Fito ta bige fi da _ k'arrmta. sar 
Then sun it cameout it beat him with its strength. Then 
Mattarija ja tt:Be zane. don haka stka jerdA ra:na ta 
traveller he stripped off cloth. Therefore they agreed sun it 

Fi k'arri atjrkmsu. 
exceeds in strength amongst them. 
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A Sxketcu oF THE Aras Invasion or IFRIKIYA IN THE dee Z 
Century or THE Hira 


By Francis Ropp 


HIN twenty years of the flight of the Prophet Muhammad 

from Mecca to Medina, and only ten years after his death, 
the recently persecuted adherents of the new Faith embarked on 
a series of conquests which distinguish the spread of Islam as one 
of the most important, if not the most important, historical period 
of the last two thousand years, The conquest of Egypt by the 
Khalifa Omar was hardly complete in a.p. 641, when the Arabs 
turned westward along the southern shore of the Mediterranean and 
became involved in a series of adventures which were destined to 
menace Europe at a most critical time in its history. The people 
of Arabia had begun to make another bid for world power which the 
European branches of Western Man eventually achieved, at Set 
expense, 

The Arab invasions of the North African littoral, though perhaps 
Jess known, are not less important than the parallel movements which 
were in progress along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean at 
the same period. It is sometimes forgotten that the credit which 
Europe has given to the Crusaders for their actions in Syria is not 
wholly justified ; it was not by them alone that the Muslimin were 
held in check. We owe a greater measure of gratitude to the 
inhabitants of North Africa for their vigorous opposition in the first 
century of the Hijra; the failure of the Arabs in Tunisia and Algeria 
at this time contributed directly to the success of the crusades which 
encountered them after the first glow of religious enthusiasm had 
passed away and Europe was in a better position to withstand their 
advance. 

The origin of the people of North Africa is so disputed that it would 
be out of place even to indicate the many theories which are current. 
They have been called Northern Hamites, or a branch of the 
Mediterranean Race, or simply Libyans. They are not Semitic in 
the ordinary sense of the word, though their original home may be 
sought in the east, unless the view is accepted that the cradle of 
their race was in Africaitself. Their own historians, basing themselves 
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on traditions current among the people, refer to a migration into 
Africa from Syria; while this may be correct, it would be a mistake 
to follow them in placing such an event in historical times, 

The parts in which the Berbers, as these people are usually called, 
survive in the purest state are more especially to the west of Tunisia. 
In the centre of the littoral they have been much more in contact 

with foreign races ever since their first arrival, The Carthaginians 
established colonies only along the coast, but their historical suc- 
cessors, the Romans, penetrated into the interior. The latter remained 
at variance with the Berbers throughout their occupation ; they did 
not so much conquer the countries of North Africa, as establish 
a modus vivendi, disturbed by interludes like the Jugurthine wars. 
The Berbers appear to have retained their own tribal administration 
under the supervision of military posts interspersed with civic 
- “coloniw” which sprang up to contain the mixed population and 
foreign immigrants. In the early part of the fifth century a.p. the 
‘Vandals of Gaiseric arrived to complicate the ethnology of the 
country, and finally Belisarius came with a Byzantine Army to 
reconquer it. Under the Emperor Heraclius, many Berbers are said 
to have adopted some form of Christianity. They had already for 
some time previously become accustomed to absorb certain elements 
of the various civilizations with which they had come into contact. 
One of their most interesting characteristics has always been the 
faculty for retaining extraneous influences without allowing them 
to detract from, or enfeeble, their own national traits. Much of the 
art and architecture of North Africa, and for that matter of Spain 
as well, isnot Arab, but Berber evolved under the influence of Islam. 
In the course of the campaigns which followed one another in rapid 
succession during the seventh and eighth centuries a.p., it was the 
Berbers who absorbed the Arabs, and not vice versa, as so many people 
have assumed. A study of the influences which went to make up the 
so-called Arab civilization more especially in the West would go far to 
show how little, apart from the energy and vitality then inherent 
in Islam, did the conquerors really contribute. Moreover, it was 
only much later than the period referred to, that the Arabs became 
sufficiently numerous in North Africa to have any effect on the 
Tacial type in these countries, 
_ In the 22nd or 23rd years after the Flight of Muhammad, corre- 
sponding approximately to the year a.p, 649, Ibn el Asi set out from 


_ Egypt for Tripoli. Barca, which is known to-day as Cyrenaica, 
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a name in classical times applied only to one part of the country near 


_ the town of Cyrene, had been occupied by the Arabs in the preceding — 


year. Cyrene was pillaged for the second time in twenty-five years. — 
Its capture in 616 by Chosroes the Persian in the course of his wars’ 
against the Byzantine Empire, and the devastation of what in classical — 


times had been a prosperous country, contributed to the ease with = ; 
which the Arabs were able to undertake the invasion of Africa beyond — 


the Nile. Had the subsequent revolts of the Berbers against the 
Arabs taken the form of organized resistance in Barca as early as 





641 or 642, the burden of the fighting would have fallen to a lesser 


extent on the people of the West. The early effects of the Arab move- _ 


ment would have been proportionately weakened, and if the nearness 


_ to complete success achieved by the later campaigns of Koseila and ~ 


Kahena be considered, the subsequent dev slopment: of Islam might 
have been very different, 

Speculation on the “ might-have-beens of history, however, 
is an idle pastime. [bn el Asi captured Tripoli and the neighbouring 
important town of Sabratha, which is near the modern village of 
Agilat, a few miles further west along the coast. Tunisia was at this 


time known as Ifrikiva; it was inhabited by Berbers and Franks, — 


which is the best name for the people whom the Arabs called Rumi. 


The changing significance of the latter word is curious. The Byzantine ~ . 


Empire styled itself “Roman”, as the Greek orthodox Church in 


the East sometimes still affects to do. But contrasted with the 


Empire of the West, Byzantium was Greek rather than Latin. When 
the Muslimin conquered Syria they referred to their enemies as Rumi, 
from the name which they knew the latter applied to themselves. 
Thus, after meaning “‘ Roman” the word in Arabic came to have the 
sense of “Greek”. It is still used in this sense, though the term 


_Levantine would now be more nearly its equivalent. When the 


Arabs reached Tunisia they called all the non-Berber people there 
Rumi, as their friends had named the non-Semitic elements in Syria ; 
yet in North Africa the people in question were probably more Latin 
than Greek; in order to avoid confusion they are therefore best 
ealled Franks. 

The Berbers and Franks of Ifrikiya were living in unhappy relation- 
ship under the rule of a Byzantine adventurer, or more properly 


speaking, traitor, by name Count Gregory, who had seceded from_ 


his government, and assumed the Purple. He had set up his capital 
at Sufetula, a site, known to-day as Sbeitla, and marked by the ruins 
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of a Roman town, in whose previous history the only noteworthy 
fact which is recorded, is that it achieved the civic distinction of 
becoming a “colonia” after being a “ municipium”. The Arabs 
under Ibn el Asi joined battle with the Franks and Berbers, most 
probably in the neighbourhood of the town. They were completely 
victorious ; Count Gregory was killed and his daughter fell as a prize 
of war to Ibn el Asi. In a vain attempt to pacify the country the 
conqueror offered the Berbers favourable termsand proceeded to occupy 
the land which appeared to have been most successfully reduced. 

In s.n. 34 Muawiya ibn Hodeij set out to conquer Maghreb el Aksa, 
or the “ Furthest West”, including what are now certain parts of 
Algeria as well as Morocco. He disputes with his successor Okba 
the claim to have founded Kairuan. Lack of information regarding 
Muawiya's exploits, taken in conjunction with the information that 
only eleven years later was a “serious attempt" made to annex 


‘the West, appear to show how little the first campaign in this direction 


achieved. The enterprise must have been far from happy. Revolts 


‘broke out behind his back among the Berbers, and one of their chiefs, 


Tbn Abi Yezid, at this juncture commenced his brilliant career of no 
less than twelve apostasies from Islam whenever a propitious moment 
presented itself in Maghreb or Ifrikiya. For in these days to embrace 
Islam was a sign of submission to the conquerors; to deny the Prophet 
signified rebellion, independence, and freedom. Tbn Abi Yezid 
was only finally “ converted ” under the Emirate of Musa Ibn Noseir, 
some thirty years later. 

Internal dissensions among the Arabs prevented any serious steps 
being taken to restore the situation until a.m. 45 or 46, when Muawiya 
ibn Hodeij was appointed Emir of Ifrikiya and a large expedition 
was dispatched from Egypt under Okba ibn Nafe‘ to extend the 
conquests of the Arabs along the southern shore of the Mediterranean 
in a more definite manner than had hitherto been attempted. 

On his way to Ifrikiya, Okba made a very remarkable expedition 
from Cyrenaica into the Fezzan on the borders of the Central Deserts 


_ to the south of Tripolitania. Not only did he succeed in reducing 


the country in the face of the almost unsurmountable military obstacles 
presented by the desert nature of the area, but he also penetrated 
a long way down the important caravan road, which runs from 
Cyrenaica and Tripoli to Lake Chad; he reached the Kawar oases 
in the twentieth degree of northern latitude. Rejoining his army 
which had been left in charge of Zoheir ibn Kais, Okba installed 
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Muawiya in office as Viceroy of Ifrikiya and marched into the Maghreb. Pt: 


He defeated the combined forces of the Franks and Berbers in the — é re 


“sea province of Edjem” despite the assistance rendered to them 
by a fleet which had been sent from Constantinople to support the” 
Christians. 

Returning to Ifrikiva, in about 50 4.5. Okba assumed the Emirate 
of North Africa himself, and set up his capital at Kairuan. If he did 
not actually found the city, he was at least responsible for raising 
it to be the principal centre of the West, a position which it retained 
until the great Berber cities of Morocco began to dispute its pre- 
eminence several centuries later. Kairuan is graced by some of the 
finest examples of North African Moslem architecture. The Great 
Mosque with its areaded court facing the many pillared shrine con- 
structed from the loot of Roman temples, dates from the Aglabite - 
Dynasty of the third century of the Hijra (ninth century a.p.). But 
the name hy which it is known, The Mosque of My Lord Okba, 
perpetuates the memory of the great Arab leader, who had dedicated 
a simple prayer enclosure on the site. The other notable monuments 
of Kairuan also represent later achievements of the Berbers created 
under the influence of Islam. The Arabs of the seventh century 
had but little to teach them, for, if the few who retained some traces 
of eastern civilizations such as the Yemenite, be excepted, they 
were mainly simple nomads of Western Arabia. Despite the mis- 
leading association of words, the Arabs were more barbarian than 
the Berbers. 

The definite split between the Franks and the Berbers dates from 
the conclusion of Okba’s first campaign in the west. The Berbers 
returned to their fields and villages, the Franks to their parasitic 
life in the “ strong places ” which had not yet been occupied by the 
Arabs. It was no doubt the normal state of affairs which had prevailed 
in the land before the arrival of the Arab invaders. The respite was 
not destined to survive for long the appointment of Abu el Muhajer 
‘as Emir of Africa in a.H. 55. Wearied of their association with 
the Franks, the Berbers began to take their own part under a leader 
of their own race, named Koseila, the son of Lemezm, chief of the ? 
Aureba and Beranes divisions of the people. Both Koseila and his 
- Lieutenant, Sekerdid ibn Rumi ibn Mazet, like most of their folk, 
_ were originally Christians ; only the Tuareg or Veiled People of the 

Desert, who are usually, but perhaps wrongly, also regarded as 
Berbers, were reputed to be still heathen, though the statement is 
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considered doubtful by certain modern authorities. Koseila and 
Sekerdid had been obliged by Okba to embrace Islam; their con- 
version only lasted until the advent of a propitious moment when 
they revolted against the Emir Abu el Muhajer and renounced the 
faith of their enemies. Their insurrection was partially checked 
by the defeat and capture of Koseila at Tlemcen in Algeria. Coupled 
with the widespread disaffection throughout the country and the 
activities of Ibn Abi Yezid, who needless to say had also taken the 
opportunity of denouncing Islam, the rising was nevertheless sufficient 
to bring about the fall of the Emir. The Khalifa considered that he 
had not displayed sufficient energy. The situation, indeed, became 
so serious that in a.n. 62 he was replaced as Viceroy by Okba, who 
was obliged to set about reconquering the land afresh. In his second 
term of office Okba was again successful. He nearly met with 
disaster in the Atlas Mountains, but defeated the Berbers and Franks 
under Count Julian. He recommenced to convert, or in other words, 


to subjugate, the inhabitants wherever he went. 


Okba reached the furthest limits of the country where the deserts 
begin, and there undertook a rapid expedition against the Tuareg 


: in an area called Sus between the Atlas and Anti-Atlas, followed 


by a second raid into the Messufa country to the south of Morocco, 
now called Mauretania by the French. The two expeditions are very 
interesting. In the first place they indicate the presence of the 


Tuareg in a district which is very much further north than the deserts 


over which they. now roam, thereby confirming their own traditions 
of a gradual migration from the Mediterranean into the Central 


‘Sahara : and in the second place they show how well Okba understood 


the military necessity of not leaving unconquered raiders and hostile 
but intangible groups of people on the borders of settled countries. 
And this, if anyone should be sufficiently interested to examine the 
question, is the ultimate reason why the French in modern times 
have had to penetrate further and further into the desert as a result 


_ of their military occupation of Southern Algeria and Morocco, until 


they have ended by occupying the whole of the Sahara. “ Trans- 
Saharan trade” and “the responsibilities of a civilized people to 
administer the nomads of the desert ” are romantic fictions invented 
by politicians to pacify their electors. Such a solution of the problem 
must have appealed as little to Okba in the seventh century as it 
_ does to-day to those Frenchmen who have experience of the con- 
ditions prevailing in this Spree! useless area. 
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Since his defeat at Tlemcen by Abu el Muhajer, Koscila had been 
kept a prisoner by the Arabs. He seems to have been held as a hostage 
for the good behaviour cf his people and of the Berber auxiliaries = 
whom the Arabs were using in their western campaigns, For more - = 
than seven years Okba kept Koseila near his own person “treating = 
him with every indignity”; and Koseila bided his time and bowed 
his head as so many Tuareg and Berbers have done since his day. 

But he neither forgave nor submitted ; he remained in continuous 
communication with his own tribea and reported al] Okba’s movements 
which were closely followed and watched. So successfully and = 
secretly was the work done, that in spite of the lessons which Abuel = 
Muhajer’s misplaced leniency should have taught them, the suspicions = 
of the Arabs were allayed. Returning from the Sus and Messufa = 
expeditions, Okba sent the bulk of his army back to Kairuan and 
temained behind with only a small retinne to proceed at a more~- 
leisurely pace on what would now be termed an administrative 
inspection of the occupied territories. But the country was still 
hostile, and Koseila and his people leaped at the opportunity to — 
rebel. Okba was ambushed hurrying back to Kairuan. He was 
killed with his followers at Tehuda, and Koseila reigned over North 
Africa in his stead. 
r As soon as news of the disaster reached Kairuan, Zoheir ibn Kais, 
who had been Okba’s lieutenant since the early days, precipitately’ 
abandoned the capital, leaving the place free for Koseila. Zoheir 
fled to Barca with a panic-stricken army and there awaited reinforce- a | 
_ ments from Egypt. To have spread with such rapidity, the revolt = 
must have been well prepared during all the years of Koseila’s captivity. 
It inspired terror among the Arabs: Koseila’s treatment of them, 
however, was remarkable for its magnanimity. He pardoned all 
those who had fought against him and it may be presumed did not 
- force them in retaliation to become Christians. He is said to have 
' established his position firmly in a very short time and to have ruled 
with wisdom and authority over an area extending certainly as far 
west as Central Morocco and perhaps to the Atlantic, and including 
in all probability Tripolitania in the east since Zoheir had found it 
necessary to retreat as far as Cyrenaica. Koseila’s policy contrasted 
80 favourably with the treatment he had experienced at the hands of 
Okba, that when five years later he was again fighting for his life, 
the Franks threw in their lot with him and even accepted him as their 
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Okba had only reigned a year when he was killed in a.n. 63. 
Internal strife among the Arabs in the east and the situation con- 
sequent upon the murder of the Khalifa Muawiya in Syria made it 
impossible for any assistance to be sent to Zoheir until a.w. 67 when 
the new Khalifa Abd el Melek commissioned him to avenge Okba 
and provided him with the necessary reinforcements. Zoheir 
re-entered Ifrikiya and the Arabs and Berbers met at Mems near 
Kairuan, where a great battle ensued. After severe fighting, the 
Berbers were driven back and Koseila was killed, The remnants 
of his army broke in flight and were pursued as far aa the valley 
of the Moluwiya in Morocco. With the destruction of the flower 
of the Berber army, the influence of the Franks was also broken ; 
henceforth they only play a minor part in the history of North Africa. 

Zoheir had hardly turned his back on Ifrikiya in order to chastise 
the heathen of Barca from whom he had experienced trouble during 
his sojourn there with depleted forces after his evacuation of Kairuan 
four years previously, when the Berbers of the west, hearing that 
he had been killed in the course of these operations, once again broke 
out, in spite of the loss of their leaders and the absence of any organiza- 
tion. The Khalifa Abd el Melek thereupon appointed Hassan tbn 
Noman, the Governor of Egypt, to take the place of Zoheir and 
directed him—it becomes monotonous through constant repetition— 
to reconquer Ifrikiya. It was the fifth attempt in less than fifty years. 

The dating of events now becomes somewhat confused on account 
of the efforts of Arab writers to crowd the history of the next few 
years into as brief a space as possible. According to El] Bekri, Hassan 
set out from Egypt in a.n. 68, or in 69 according to Ibn Khaldun. 
Ibn el Athis gives 74 as the date, while another author gives a.n. 78; 
Ibn Abd el Hakim states that it occurred in 76 or 77. The date, 
as will be seen, is of some importance: on the whole, 68 or 69 ts the 
most probable year. The later dates which have been mentioned 
no doubt refer to events in the subsequent part of Hassan’s campaigns 
when he re-entered Ifrikiya for the second time, The effect, if they 
were applied to the initial expedition from Egypt, would be to make 
the protagonist of the Berbers too old to have played the > pa for 
which this story is remarkable. 

Hassan ibn Noman marched into Ifrikiya by the traditional road 
along the coast from Tripoli and, after some fighting, captured 
Kairuan and Carthage by assault. The Berbers had not recovered 
from the disorganization which had set in after the death of Koseila. 
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The early Arab successes had the effect of driving the Franks, dis- 
heartened by the defeats of Mems and the Moluiya two years before, 
out of Africa altogether to find new homes in Sicily and in Spain. 
They did not, however, all depart as Ibn Khaldun states, for some 
of them are again heard of a few years later playing a most unsavoury 
part; but they must have been emigrating throughout this period 


in increasing numbers. Following the example of his predecessors, 


Hassan set out for the West as soon as he had dealt with [frikiya. 

He had made inquiries with a view to ascertain the most prominent 
Berber chief from whom, or around whose person, resistance might be 
expected. Having anticipated serious difficulties in his reconquest, 
he had been surprised to encounter so little opposition due, apparently, 
to the absence of any personage fitted to fill Koseila’s place. He 
was astounded to learn that the robe of authority of paramount 
chief of the Berbers had fallen on the unwilling shoulders of a woman. 
The whole period following the defeat and death of Koseila had 
been very disheartening for the Berbers, Their prompt rebellion after 
Zoheir met his death in Barea had been rather futile and had not 
damaged the Arabs ; the rapid reconquest of Kairuan and the manner 
in which the Franks had given up the struggle made many hesitate 
to resume hostilities. But a woman conceived it to be her duty at 
this most critica] period to attempt what no man was willing to risk. 
-And so it came to pass that the Queen Kahena stepped down into 
the arena and took up the challenge of Hassan ibn Noman. 

In Algeria to the south of the tourist ridden Biskra and Timgad 
lies a mass of mountains with peaks higher than 7,000 feet. Deep 
narrow valleys divide the massif into parallel crests, like the ridges 
and folds of a piece of stuff that has been pulled from opposite corners. 
There is every gradation of vegetation from cedars on the hills to 
groves of date palms in the valleys. To the south of the mountains 
lies the desert. In this limestone group which is called the Aures 
lie the homes of perhaps the most interesting of all the Berbers. Their 
constant wars and love of independence haye driven them to build 
villages on inaccessible cliffs, with places of refuge and grain stores 
on the remotest and most inaccessible crags. The French entered 
the country in 1845, but the tribes, true to their traditions, continued 
te give trouble for five years until reprisals were taken by the 
destruction of Nara on the Wadi Abter. The unequal struggle did 
not even end there, and further military operations were necessary 
in 1859 and again in 1879, 
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These curious people are among the purest of the Berbers, By 
a trait in their character, common but less pronounced in other branches 
of the race, they acquired, and are almost the last people to retain, 
some knowledge of Arab science. But not uninfluenced by the culture 
of others, they kept their own ideals. The civilization of Rome, 
for instance, permeated them sufficiently for a number of Latin 


_ words, including the names of the months, to survive in their dialect. 


Even their later association with Islam did not efface these recollections. 
The instruments which they possess and the medical operations 
which they perform, especially those connected with trepanning the ~ 
skull. have attracted considerable attention. Their skill is as remark- 
able as is the survival of knowledge at so distant a date from the 
time when the Arabs, who have long since forgotten it, were practising 
the art. Among the Aures Berbers, the faculty of learning from 
others more fortunately situated than themselves, and at the same 
time their jealous maintenance of freedom and independence are 
intensely interesting in combination with one another. Their 
receptiveness and retentiveness render it probable that at the time _ 


_ of Hassan ibn Noman’s campaign they were possessed of a certain 


degree of Roman culture, 
Jt is interesting to consider the value of Ibn Khaldun’s statement~ 
that the noblest tribes of the Aures people, the Jerawa, professed 


- the Jewish faith, whereas the other Berbers of North Africa were 
Christians. Christianity here as elsewhere during this period was 


not of the purest. The Donatist dispute had given rise to many 
struggles; im so far as the Berbera were concerned it represented 


- a nationalist rather than a religious moyement. Heterodoxy among 


them became an expression of the desire to be rid of the Byzantines, 
_ of the influence, in other words, of foreigners who had come from the 


eastern shores of the Mediterranean to a land already inhabited by 
# conscious national entity. It is curious that when the Berbers - 


eventually for better or for worse accepted Islam, many of them 


continued to manifest their independence by practising the Abadite 
heresy; from being heterodox Christians they became heterodox 
Moslems. This was especially the case in the Tripolitan mountains 
where the Donatist persuasion had formerly been particularly 


~ prevalent. 
_. That the Berbers should have adopted Christianity seems natural 


in £0 receptive a people with no alternative between paganism in 
# erude form and this religion, or some type of Greek philosophy 
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for which they were temperamentally unsuited. The - statement, — 
however, that a non-Semitic people became converted to Judaism — 
needs much evidence to be convincing. Judaism is a profoundly — 
nationalist religion, but nationalist for the Jews in particular, or at — 
the most for the Semites in general, and not for the Berbers. The 
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point hardly requires labouring. Among this people the statement ~~ Fe 


made by Ibn Khaldun probably does not mean more than that the 


Jerawa had adopted some form of monotheism. In the light of their be 


history it is inconceivable that this people should have worshipped _ 


the Lord God of Israel—the One True God they may have come to 


believe in, but not under the name of the Lord Jehovah. 

The Berber historians explain the Judaism of the Jerawa by the 
traditional migration of the whole race from Syria at a time coeval 
with Goliath, who had been one of their kings ; they parted company 
from the Philistines and the Canaanites to found new homes in Africa. 
The empiric ethnology of Ibn Khaldun, however, hardly stands the 
test of serious inquiry. The origin of the Libyans may, and perhaps 
must be looked for in the east, unless we are prepared to accept the 


view that the Sahara was the cradle of the race. But if they came | 


to Africa from that direction the movement must have taken place 
at a time considerably anterior to the evolution of anthropomorphic 
monotheism as a religious conception in Syria or Arabia; and even 
if the Jerawa did in fact belong to the Jewish faith, it is unnecessary 
to presuppose an ethnological connexion with Syria at a comparatively 
recent date, when contact with the very ancient Jewish agricultural 
colonies all over North Africa is sufficient to explain the phenomenon. 
The origin of the latter would form the subject of a very interesting 


study, but the question is too complicated to discuss in this essay. - 


It seems easier to assume that the Jerawa, instead of becoming 
Christians with all their heresies and schisms, simply adopted a mono- 
theistic belief in the place of the more primitive creeds which they 
had outgrown. It would be more pertinent to consider whether 
their monotheism was of local growth or indirectly due to the spread 
of such beliefs from the east. 

The woman who took up the challenge of Hassan ibn Noman was 
known to the Arabs as Dihyat el Kahena. She was the daughter 
of Tabeta, the son of Tifan of thé Jerawa tribe, which had always 
provided the kings of the Abter division, one of the two main divisions 


of the Berbers in Ifrikiya. When Hassan marched out against her 


on his way to reconquer the west, he found the Queen ready. She 
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did not await his coming to defend herself in her mountains but 
advanced to meet him. 

Hassan may be supposed from various indications to have marched 
directly towards the Aures from his capital at Kairuan. On his 
road lay Tebessa, the Roman military station of Theveste and the 
city of Saint Augustin. The place had been the headquarters of the 
IfIrd (Augusta) Legion during the whole of the first century a.p. 
before its removal to Lambessa where it was stationed for two 
centuries more. Both Theveste and Lambessa were military posts 
strategically situated for watching the turbulent semi-nomads and 
mountaineers of the Aures and neighbouring massifs. Lambessa, 
at the N.W. corner of the Aures, was otherwise important as the 
guardian of the north-western approaches to the massif where access 
is perhaps easiest from the Maghreb; it also happened to lie in the 
gap by which the desert people could find a comparatively easy road 
into the more settled districts of Algeria. It served both to defend 
the gateway of the desert and the western approaches to the Aures 
and Tunisia, So important is the site that in modern times the French 
have established a military post for precisely the same motives at 
Batna in the immediate vicinity. 

The reasons which induced Hassan to march in this direction are 
therefore patent. From Theveste he was no doubt making for 
Lambessa itself, which was under the domination of the people of 
the Aures: to hold this place was necessary for a further advance 
westwards. He seems to have been proceeding round the northern 
slopes of the mountains when Kahena emerged from the fastness 
and obliged him to prepare for battle on the Miskiana River. She 
had assumed the offensive and pursued her advantage by attacking 
the Arab position. A hard battle ensued with considerable carnage ; 
it terminated in the complete defeat of the Arabs, who were turned 
in headlong flight. Kahena pursued them eastwards out of the 
country and into Tripolitania. Hassan betook himself to Tripoli 
where he received peremptory orders from the Khalifa Abd el Melek 
to establish himself and await reinforcements which were promised 
should be sent from Egypt. 

The various accounts which we have of this campaign. are not 
entirely clear. El Bekri states that Kahena had attacked Hassan’s 
vanguard directly he enter Ifrikiya and apparently before the assault 
on Kairuan and Carthage; her advanced troops were commanded 
by one of Koseila’s generals, and Hassan was driven out of the country 
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to consolidate himself behind the Qsur Hassan in Tripolitania. From _ : ee 


this we may infer that when the Arabs re-entered Tunisia in act. 68 
they were immediately confronted by the light troops of the Berber 
army which scored some slight initial successes. But Ibn Khaldun 
and Kl Noweiri’s accounts of the fall of Kairuan and Carthage and 
the subsequent battle on the Miskiana River are sufficiently cireum-— 
_ stantial to be regarded as the true sequence of events; El Bekri 
was engaged in giving a geographical rather than a historical description 
of the country. This authority states that Hassan built two forts 
at a point where there are a few gardens and some brackish water, 
to the west of Tripoli on the road to Ifrikiya, possibly at the place 
known as KE] Hassa on the present Franco-Italian boundary. Ibn 
Khaldun, however, also mentions the Qsur Hassan, and in accepting 
his version of the story it may legitimately be concluded that after 
the battle of the Miskiana River, there occurred the further events 
which included another reverse involving the Arab rearguard in 
disaster. It was in the course of this pursuit of Hassan’s defeated army 
that one of his generals was killed and many prisoners were taken 
near Gabes. This fighting accelerated his rout and rendered his with- 
drawal as far east as Tripoli inevitable. He only succeeded with 
difficulty in consolidating his position there by building the advanced 
posts at the point described by El Bekri. 

Kahena had been completely successful. She had achieved more 
than her predecessors. Even Koseila had only chosen a favourable 
moment to rebel, whereas Kahena had deliberately challenged a fresh 
and victorious Arab army in open battle, and had routed it utterly 
and absolutely. 

It is unfortunate that we know so little of the early part of Kahena’s 
life. She had been the leader of her own tribe and ipso facto nominal 
chief of the Aures if not of the whole Abter mane of Berbers, 
since before the advent of the Arabs to Ifrikiya in a.w.27, After the 
death of Koseila she actually became the principal nein among 
the Berbers. She only assumed an active role, however, as military 
leader when the country was again endangered by the advance of 
Hassan ibn Noman. If he had left Egypt in 68 this would have occurred 
in about 69 or 70. She must already have lost her father Tabeta when 
she assumed the leadership of the Jerawa in 27; her mother also had 
probably died, or the responsible position which she acquired would 
hardly have fallen to her lot among a people living under a matriarchal 
system whereby honour and authority are given to the senior women 
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of princely families. But Kahena can hardly have been less than about 
15 years old when she became the head of her tribe, so that her age 
must have been at least 57 in the year of the battle of the Miskiana. 
: Such activity at the early age of 15 and as late in life as 60 is not unusual 
among the women of North Africa, where they grow up quickly, remain 
__ beautiful in the flower of their lives for only a short time, but continue 
for many years in wisdom and authority. Survivals of the matriarchal 
system are sufficient to explain her position among the Berbers. It 
would not have been extraordinary or very unusual. 

In her lonely and responsible life she had two sons of her own, but 
the name of her husband is not recorded. The little that is told of her 
personality is tantalizing. During the battle of the Miskiana River she 
captured a number of Arab prisoners, including one Khaled ibn Yezid, 
or Yezid ibn Khaled, el Kaisi. His name suggests a connexion with the 
friend of Okba, Zoheir ibn Kais, who was killed in Barca ; he is spoken — 
of as a person of importance, but his origin is obscure. Khaled, we are 
told, was saved by Kahena, who “ adopted him as her son”. It is a 

- curious story of which we would like to know more. Why did the Queen, 
who was fighting the Arabs with all her strength, adopt one of the 
_- enemy as her son? She had two sons of her own who were old enough 
~~ to command detachments of her army. If, as is probable, Kahena had 
_ married when she was young, they would have been between 40 and 50 
‘years old. But Khaled was not a child ; nor, in the light of after events, 
was he even a young man. What was this affection which prompted 
her to incur a risk that she must have foreseen might turn out so 
: terribly badly, as indeed it did? Her action implies that outwardly, 
at least, he must have shown some devotion for the queen; their 
relationship implied his conscious assent. But in an age where the fate 
_____ of prisoners in war was more usually death, he displayed his gratitude 
__ by playing the part of a spy. He reported the queen’s every movement 
___ to Hassan ibn Noman at Tripoli, and continued in his disloyalty for 
__‘ 8ix years until he committed his final act of treachery. It is incon- 
__ ceivable that he should have succeeded in carrying on his disloyal — 
___ orrespondence for so long without Kahena hearing of his activities. 
i The country was hostile to his intentions, and to his race, He must 
inevitably have been the object of jealous suspicion and surveillance 
a Ba), OB the part of the Berbers surrounding the queen. She did not believe 
____ what she must have been told. She neither drove him out nor rewarded 
__ him with the punishment he deserved, and when the end came she gave 
oe _ him his life ; more than that, she ensured his personal safety. Kahena 
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lost her kingdom, her country, and her ‘life, but Khaled ibn Yerid 
was saved by her. - 43 

The Arabs, as her name Gatien. attributed to Kahena divine — 
inspiration, or the gift of seeing into the future. The familiar spirits x 
foretold her destiny ; they were after all perhaps nothing more than — 
the wisdom and understanding which she possessed, for intuition and = 7 
foresight have ever been esteemed as prophecy among people of — Raa 
' grosser capacity. As soon as the campaign had been brought to a_ : 
close, she returned to organize the government of Ifrikiya through the | 
tribal chiefs of all those people who recognized her authority. That a a 
she should have ruled from Kairuan, as Koseila did before her, is Sa 
inherently probable and the supposition is borne out by certain scraps ~s 
of evidence. The site of her last battle against the Arabs is said to have Ae 
been near Kairuan ; it is quite likely to have occurred near the Roman : 
amphitheatre of El Jem, which is known to have been her fortress, 
some 40 miles to the south-east near the coast. Although there are 
few indications of the period during her wars when it was used as a 
military work, the fact that her first campaign began on the Miskiana 
River and terminated in a running fight on the frontiers of Tripolitania, _ 
point to her having fortified the amphitheatre during the second and 
last campaign against Hassan ibn Noman. If the accounts which have 
been given are in any sense true, the fighting in 69 was hardly of such 
a nature as to require the provision of strong points by the Berbers, 
nor had she by then exercised her authority as far east as Kairuan. 

Of the Franks there still remained a certain number in the country, 
in the old Roman coloniw. These also submitted to the Queen. Her 
kingdom extended over a vast area from the borders of Tripolitania 
as far as, and including Morocco. It stretched down into the desert — 
to Ghadames on the southern spurs of the Tripolitan mountains where 
the great road from the Mediterranean runs to Central Africa by way of 
Ghat and the mountains of Air. In Ghadames, the entrepot of caravans, 
her memory was preserved long after her death in the name given to. 
a number of underground structures which in the days of El Bekri were 
called the Prisons of Kahena. Elsewhere her kingdom skirted the desert 
to the south of the Aures mountains and along the steppes of Algeria. = 
Though she herself has become nameless in the lapse of years, her 
legend has survived among the Veiled People of the Desert in Air; 
‘they have heard of the Great Queen who fought the Arabs and resisted 
the conquerors of the Noble People in the country of the north. 

Following her own inclinations and the accepted tradition of the 
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Berbers, she forgave the Arabs who had fought against her and released 
the prisoners taken in battle. And there was peace in the land for 
_ five years. 

At length Hassan ibn Noman received the reinforcements which 
had been promised from Egypt and in a.n. 74, or perhaps even later, 
returned to Ifrikiya to fight Kahena, The queen foresaw the magnitude 
of the struggle in which she would be involved, but her lack of initiative 
during the five years’ truce is difficult to explain ; it was responsible 
for her downfall. She may have been misled by Khaled ibn Yezid ; 
she was certainly placed at a disadvantage by losing the liberty of 
offensive action. Even if she had not attacked Hassan in Tripolitania 
while he was recuperating, and driven him further east, she should 
at least have taken the field directly he approached Ifrikiya. Instead, 
she adopted a policy which was magnificent but fatal among people 
who lacked her own strength of mind and determination. She ordered 
the systematic destruction of her country in front of the Arabs in order 
to delay their advance, and stultify their conquest. Her short rule 
had been prosperous and successful ; but she made ready to destroy 
the wealth of the land which she had rebuilt, after fighting to maintain 
its freedom. The execution of her orders provoked intense dissatis- 
faction. That they were executed at all is remarkable in itself. 
Traditionally the denudation of Tunisia has been attributed to the 
queen, but the accusation is probably unjust, for the century long 
misrule of the Arabs is sufficient to account for the poverty of the 
country. Until the advent of the French in quite modern times it did 
not recover sufficiently to compare in any way with the picture which 
we have in classical times of a land covered with happy towns and_ 
villages. Even now there are only bare rocks and dry watercourses 
around many of the ruined sites. Both the severity of her orders and 
their execution are characteristic ; Ibn Khaldun says that “ the land 
from Tripoli to Tangier with its crowded villages showed naught 
but ruins ”, 

The Franks made indecent haste to secure their own terms by 
going over to Arabs. Many of the dissatisfied Berbers, represented 
__ by the bastardized sedentaries of the coastal districts, who certainly 
had more to lose than the semi-nomads of the mountains and interior, 
followed suit. They were induced to desert their leader by the promises 
Of Hassan, who felt it politic to announce a general amnesty to all who 
would embrace Islam. It was perhaps natural that they should do so. 
_ «They had often done so in the past with the mental reservation 
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that when a propitious moment arrived they could always rebel once 


more. The leniency of Hassan’s terms and his preparatory intrigues 


which savoured almost of compromise with the enemies of his faith, — 


prove how serious a task he anticipated. 
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Kahena at last apprehended the danger of the situation, or as the — 


‘Arabs said, her divine counsellors foretold that the end was not far 
off. She must at this time have been nearer 70 than 60 years old. 


Frankish treachery and Berber faint-heartedness surrendered Gabes, — 


in the south of Tunisia, directly Hassan advanced. Nefzawa and 
Castilia were occupied shortly afterwards. As he moved northward, 
Kahena sent her two sons in charge of Khaled ibn Yezid to make 
their terms with the conqueror. Hassan accorded them mercy and made 
them honourable prisoners of war in charge of his officers. To recom- 
pense him for his services, Khaled was offered command of a detach- 
ment of the invading army and directed to attack his lady. He accepted 
the task with alacrity, and was engaged in the last battle which 
Kahena was ever to fight. The treachery of the Franks and of Khaled 
and the weakening of the Berbers in the towns had undermined the 
resistance of the population. 

Near to the coast, and about two days’ march from Kairuan, is 
the Roman amphitheatre of El Jem. It is only a little smaller than the 
Colosseum at Rome and of the same design. It stands nearly perfect, 
overshadowing a small Arab village which has been built from a tiny 
part of its stones. The site is that of the Roman town of Thysdrus, 
but except for the circus the place has disappeared. The olive yards 
which surrounded the prosperous colonia of the third century a.D., 
where Gordian had been proclaimed Emperor in 283, were ordered 
by Kahena to be cut down. The plains all about are now interminable 
and bare. The amphitheatre looms up as a splendid landmark for 
miles in every direction. There are hardly any trees or gardens or 


vegetation near. The monument stands alone, overpowering in its _ 


size and solitude. 
Here Dihiyat el Kahena made her castle. Here, I think, she fought 


her last battle, deserted by her sons, betrayed by Khaled ibn Yezid, — 
and abandoned by all save her own loyal tribes from the Aures. She. 


was attacked by the Arabs, who were victorious. 

There is little to add. Hassan called upon the Berbers to surrender, 
and proclaimed the amnesty which he had promised to all who would 
accept the True Faith. He demanded 12,000 auxiliaries for his army 


from among the people, and placed Kahena’s two sons in command. 
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_____ But the Queen herself he faci fo denise he bad givecine thought 
to safety or surrender for herself. She had expected to fall in battle, 
but her tribes fought too well. They broke through the Arab forces 
and escaped with the old queen, She made her way with the loyal 
remnants of her army to the mountains 300 miles away to the 
west. The Arabs finally came up in pursuit, and the vision of her 
familiar spirit came true. She was killed in a last fight with the 
invaders at a place which thereafter was called the Well of Kahena in 
the Mountains of Aures. In all her 70 years she never gave in. Had she 
____ escaped right into the mountains which were her home I am sure she 
__ would have fought for her people again. 
_-——s- The- monument of her life is the foreréunonncux of 1 Jem, which 
stands alone and huge on the arid plains of Ifrikiya near the borders of 
ee the country that she had ruled and defended so well against an alien 
people. The monument of her death is a well in the Mle Sno 
which divide the Desert from the Sown. 





THE DATE OF ZOROASTER! 
By Jari CHARPENTIER 


N a review of Professor Hertel’s recent little book Die ‘Zeit 
Zoroasters, to be published in the JRAS., I have said that for his 
very wide-reaching conclusions concerning the date of Zoroaster there 
seems in reality to be no evidence at all. A renewed investigation 


of the facts which seem to bear on this intricate question has only - vs 


corroborated this opinion ; and as there could be no room for a detailed 


refutation of Professor Hertel’s arguments in a short review, I feel — 


it a duty to set forth, in somewhat fuller detail, the main points which 
speak, as far as I understand, against his new theory. 


Professor Hertel’s general conclusion is (p. 47) that Zoroaster 


must have been alive in 522 n.c., and probably after that date also. 
This, I venture to think, would be somewhat the same thing as to 
assume that Anquetil Duperron was right in trying to fix his dates 
between 589 and 512 3.c.,? tradition unanimously telling us that at 
his death the Prophet of Iran was seventy-seven years old. This. 


is slightly later than the traditional date: for the revelation of — 


Zoroaster, according to the Bindahian, Zait-sparam, and Ardi-Viraf, 


took place either 272 years before the death of Alexander (323 B.c.), ~ 


or just’ 300 years before the great conqueror dealt his blow to the 


religion—an event which is generally believed to have taken place 


in 330 z.c,, the year after the decisive battle of Gaugamela. This 
would mean that the revelation took place in 630 B.c. ; as according 


to tradition Zoroaster was, at the date when he first reached spiritual _ 


insight, thirty years old, his life should either have fallen between 


660-583 p.c.—the dates suggested by West and Professor reat Beet <a 4 ; 


or between 625-548 B.c. 
The utter worthlessness of this Pahlavi tradition has been ‘eich 


underlined by that great historian, Eduard Meyer,* and Professor — Beye 


Hertel seems to be quite prepared to subscribe to this authoritative 


a I prefer this form of the name for several reasons, amongst which one is that the | 
late lamented Dr, Gauthiot and Professor Andreas have undoubtedly proved that the 
man's original name was not Zarafuétra, but something like ZuraGusira ; cf. Mémoires 
See emt ; Sitsungsher, Berl, Akad., 1910, p. 872 ; Goetting. Nachrichten, 

I, p. 9 
Ta Zend- Avesta, Tome i, ii, p. 60 809. 
3 Of. Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforachung, xlii, 1, n. 2. 
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shag opinion (p. 22). But notwithstanding this, he would fain assume 
> that this miserable tradition is fairly right when it comes to fixing 
“2 the date of Zoroaster. How this is possible I leave to Professor Hertel 

\ to explain. He himself apparently thinks the date of Zoroaster 

to be the central point of Pahlavi traditional chronology (p. 23) ; 

oT but if, after all, the most important date in a tradition, the date on 


| 


which it really bases its chronological system, be fairly right, how 
could such a tradition be wholly without value ! 

I now take up the main points of Professor Hertel’s argumentation 
in order to find out how far it may hold good when treated in a some- 
what critical way. 

1. Professor Hertel first of all draws our attention to the 
discrepancy between the Gathis of Zoroaster and the well-known 
description of Persian religion given us by Herodotus (i, 131-40). 
In this connexion the Professor's contention that Herodotus “ bereiste 
das Perserreich” must be somewhat modified: Herodotus very 
probably never went to the east of Babylon, which in reality means 
that he never came into any personal touch with Iran proper ; more- 
over, his interpretation of Persian names shows that he knew absolutely 
nothing of the Iranian languages. These are somewhat important 
observations to be taken into consideration before we start upon 
a close comparison between the Gathas and the History of Herodotus. » 

The Gathas are the inspired preachings of a great Prophet, in 
which he tells us of the eternal war waged between the Good and the 
Evil Spirit, and of his own visions of the Almighty and His archangels ; 

~ in which, above all, he complains, of the fury and cruelty of the 
kine-slaughtering unbelievers and—much like Muhammad—utters 
gloomy prophecies of their future life in the abode of darkness and 
tortures, while his own faithful adherents will, after a time of pain 
and oppression, get their reward of glorious and everlasting bliss. 
Is it quite fair to expect that in these magnificent hymns we should 
find those regulations concerning the disposal of the dead, the extirpa- 
tion of obnoxious creatures, etc., mentioned by Herodotus? Do 
the Psalms of the Old Testament contain the ceremonial law of Moses ¢ 
Do the Varuna hymns of the Rigveda contain the minute regulations 
of the later ritualists ¢ 

Herodotus, on the other hand, was a scientific and keen-sighted 

_ traveller and investigator who described in detail what he saw and 
what he learnt through his interpreters—mainly in an admirably 
correct way, but with numerous slight inexactitudes, He does not 
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mention Zoroaster nor his Gathis; nor does he tell us about the 
lofty system of eternal dualism preached in these hymns. The 
argumentum ex silentio is that he never heard of all these things ; 
- though such arguments must be applied with due care, I am quite 
_ prepared to think that it holds good, and the reason is that I can see 

no necessity whatsoever for Herodotus to have heard of such things." 
* 9. Professor Hertel has not found it worth his while to consult 
the excellent work of Professor Carl Clemen, Die Griechischen und 
Lateinischen Nachrichten fiber die Persische Religion,* and one of - 
the consequences of this is that he has treated with negligence classical ” 
evidence of first-rate importance. Xanthus of Lydia, an older 
contemporary of Herodotus, wrote about the middle of the fifth — 
century B.c. his Avdcaxd, of which only fragments have been preserved. 
Their genuineness has been doubted, but the very highest authorities 
are at one in rejecting those doubts as wholly unfounded.* Now, 
Diogenes Laértius, Prowm. 2, has preserved the following notice 
from this Xanthus: Sdvfos 6¢6 Avdds els rw Bép£ov didBaow 
amd roo Zuwpoagrpov éfaxuyiha dyot. This Nanthus, who was, 
according to Ephoros,* somewhat older than Herodotus, must have 
been a grown man at the date of the descent of Xerxes upon Greece 
(480 p.c.), and he must, if Professor Hertel were right, have been 
-born at a date within ten years from the death of Zoroaster, or possibly 
even in his lifetime. Is it possible that a native of Asia Minor, a — 
subject of the Great King, could have aseribed to a man who had 
lived and preached very nearly within his own lifetime a wholly 
mythical date of some 6,000 years previous to his own? Credo 
quia absurdum. 

3. If we now keep together these two sets of evidence: the one 
the description of Herodotus of what seems to be mainly the old 
Aryan religion and his complete ignorance of Zoroaster and his 
doctrines, and the other the suggestion of his older contemporary, 
Xanthus of Lydia, that Zoroaster’s real date was something like © 
6480 g.c., what is then the legitimate inference that we can draw 
from this? Professor Hertel has himself pointed out the right way 


1 There is, however, a strange coincidence between the words of Herodotus 
(i, I31), rée xiéedov wdvra tod otpavad Aig woddovres. and the expression in 
Yasna xxx, 5, that Ahura Mazda “dresses himself in the firmest heavens". But 
this is a common [ranian idea, 

* Religionsgeachichiliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, xvii, 1 (Giezsen, 1920), 

? Cf. Clemen, loc, cit., p. 23. 

“ Athen, Deipaosophister, xii, 515 D, 
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~-when he remarks that there is little Zoroastrianism in the later Avesta 


because the Magi had put their older religion into it; but he has 
failed to draw the correct conclusion. The testimonies of Herodotus 
and Xanthus taken together show that Zoroaster had lived centuries 
before their time, and that the religion observed and described by 
Herodotus was simply that of the later Avesta 

4. Professor Hertel seems to Jay stress on the fact (p. 16) that 
Cyrus, in a Babylonian inscription, calls himself King of Babylon’ 
and worships Marduk as the highest god, while he makes no mention 
of Ahura Mazda. Unfortunately, this proves absolutely nothing. 
Cyrus conquered Babylon and with it the Babylonian gods, amongst 
whom Marduk was the supreme one; as King of Babylon he had, 
of course, to worship the gods of that city—i.e. if he was wise and 
tolerant, and nothing seems to prove that in religious matters he was 


not. It has escaped Professor Hertel that with the extension of 


Achemenian power over Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor began that period of syncretism, which resulted in 
the most important religious movements of the Near East before, 
during, and after the beginning of our era. 

For the original religion of Cyrus his worship of Marduk proves 
nothing. We may even, in this connexion, remember the nogice 
of Strabo, Geogr. xv, 3, 6, according to which Cyrus was earlier 
called "Aypaddrys, ic. Ahuradata, a Zoroastrian name. This notice 
may be late and without value, though it is curious enough ; but we 


are reminded here of the arguments of Professor Andreas according 


to which Ka@rué or AGrag is not an Aryan name. It may have been 
a name—or even a title—taken by the conqueror at a later date as 
a substitute for the original Ahuradata. This would tally well with 
what I have tried to prove elsewhere,* viz. that the Achwmenians— 
and other Iranian princes as well—had sometimes double names, 
one of which was in reality a title. 

5. Professor Hertel repeatedly contends that Vistaspa, the 
protector of Zoroaster, must be identical with Vistaspa (Hystaspes), 


u Professor Hertel himself points to the coincidence between Herodotus, i, 140: 
of 51 8) Midyou atroyepiy warra wAqw xerds Kal dvOpeimou xreivoven, Kai dydvapa 
péya rotro wowivras: xreivorres duoims pippyxds re wal Gdig wal TdAA dpwerd wal 
gerard, and certain regulations in the Vendidad (ef. Die Zeit Zoroasters, p. 51); bat 
not even this has made him hesitate, Those same regulations apparently prevailed 
amongst the Iranian Kambojas according to Jdfaka vi, 208, 27 weq. (cf. E. Kuhn, 
Avesta Studics in Honour of Pesholanji, p. 214; Nariman, JRAS., 1912, p. 255 seq, ; 
Charpentier, Zeitschr, fiir Indologie, ii, p. 145). 

2 Cf. Zeitechr, fir Indologie, ii, p. 140 seq. 
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the father of Darius I. If that were the case, Zoroaster must, of 


course, needs be an older contemporary of Darius. The whole of 
the Professor's latest book, Achamemden und Kayaniden! (1924), 
goes to prove that same thing, and he apparently believes himself 
to have established this fact beyond any possible doubt. 

I take it for granted that Professor Hertel has succeeded, with 
immense energy, in proving the non-existence of a Kayanian dynasty 
in ancient Iran; this work is certainly a meritorious one, though I 
was not aware that those old “ Kayanians” had many faithful 
believers nowadays, especially as they have never been very useful 
for chronological purposes. But it should always be observed that 
if also, as Professor Hertel says, the word Kavi always means “ king, 
monarch in the Avesta, there ia no absolute impossibility that it 
could also have been the proper name of an old dynasty. This, 
however, is beside the main question. What is far more important 
is that Professor Hertel has in no wise succeeded in proving the 
“ Kayanians"’ to be wholly identical with the Achwmenians—quite 
the opposite: for to everyone who looks at them with an 
unprepossessed mind it is quite obvioys that they are not. Nor 
has Professor Hertel adduced even a shadow of proof for the identity 
of the Kavi Vistaspa with Hystaspes, the father of Darius; to him, 
as to older upholders of this theory, the proof is in the identity of 
the names, and it must be confessed that this is far less than is needed 
in order to establish this vital identity. Moreover, what Professor 
Hertel says! about Hutaosa (“Arocea) is wholly fanciful: the historical 
Atossa was the daughter of the great Cyrus and the wife of Cambyses, 
Pseudo-Smerdis, and Darius I; the Hutaosa of the Avesta, whosoever 
she was, is meant in the text at least to be the wife of Vistaspa. 
Where, one may well ask, is the point of comparison between these 
two? That the tradition—also in the Avesta—unanimously calls 
the father of Vistaspa A(u)rvat-aspa (Lohrasp), while the father 
of Hystaspes was, according to the inscriptions and Herodotus, called 
Ariama (‘Apodns), is well known to Professor Hertel ; but he does 
_ hot offer a single sound reason to explain this all-important fact. 

6. If with Professor Hertel we should believe that Zoroaster 
was still alive in 522 p.c. and lived perhaps some—let us say ten— 
Years longer, he ought, according to tradition, to have been sixty- 
seven at that date. As he was already forty-two when he succeeded 
in converting Vistaspa, this must have happened about ses B.d., 


1 Achomeniden und Kayaniden, p. 80 seq. 
VOL. tt. PART rv, 49 
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ie. twenty-five years before the date in which, following Hertel, 
the 53rd Yasna, the VahiitaiMi Ga@a, was composed. This Gatha 
was, according to tradition, recited at the wedding of Jamaspa 
with the Prophet's youngest daughter, Pourucisté. Now, if I am able 
to follow Professor Hertel correctly, Vistéspa would in 522 B.c. 
have been a man of about sixty, and his faithful minister Jamaspa, 
who was with him already when Zoroaster came to him the first time, 
and who was, moreover, one of the first converts, must certainly have 
been a man of about that same age. Does it seem very probable 
that at the age of about sixty and some twenty-five years after his 
conversion he should have married the youngest daughter of his 
spiritual teacher ! - 

This argument, I admit, is somewhat on the lines of Professor 
Hertel himself. But it holds just as good as, or better, than his 
argumentation concerning the date of composition of the 53rd Yasna.’ 

7. Professor Hertel seems quite willing to admit that the god 


Ahura Mazda is a creation of Zoroaster himself, that he did not exist— 


at least not with that name—before the time of the Prophet. With 


- this I heartily concur. But when he goes on to say (loc. cit., p. 18) 


that we have no historical testimony of Ahura Mazda's existence 
earlier than the Bisutiin inscription of Darius I, I must protest just 
as vigorously. Professor Hertel seems to have wholly forgotten 
the word Assara Mazas brought to light long ago by Hommel? from 
a clay tablet of Assurbanipal, king of Assyria (668-626 B.c.), which 
cannot well be anything but another form of the name of the great 


~ Tranian god,* and brings him back at least to the middle of the seventh 


century B.C. 

But we have still older evidence, which Professor Hertel has tried 
in vain to invalidate.* This is found in a clay prism first discovered 

1 OL Die Zeit Zoroasters, po 44 nog. | 

2 Ct. Pro. Soc. Bi, Arch, 1800, pp. 127, 132, 137 seq. 

2 In this connexion a word of protest should be Inid against the conclusions which 
Dr. H. Skild has tried, in JRAS., 1924, p. 265 seq. (recently repeated in Finatach- 
Ugrische Forsch., xvi, 277 seq.), to found upon this Aero Masid, Of course, we 
know nothing about the time when the name became familiar to the Assyrians, What 
we really know ia this: (1) In the famous text from Boghaz-koi, dating from the early 
fourteenth century n.c., we have a form Na-4o-at-ti-ia, ie, Ndaatya with preserved -2- ; 
this form can neither be “ Indian " (I leave it to Dr. Hiwing and others to believe that 
the rulers of the Mitani were Hindus) nor “ Indo-iraninn ". It belongs, of course, to 
the Iranian invaders from Media, and shows that at this time -s- was still preserved in 
Iranian dialects, (2) The Githis, the oldest literary document in an Iranian 
language, have throughout altered -+->-h-; they may well date from about 
1000 ne., though they were, of course, written down much Inter, This is all so far. 

‘Ch. Die Zeit Zoronaters, p. 36 seq. 
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and published by George Smith, which contains a list of twenty-three 
Median princelings conquered by Sargon (722-705) during his Median — 
‘campaign in 715-713 n.c. Amongst these names are two very notable 
ones, viz. Ma-as-da-ku = Mazdaku and Ma-as-tak-bu = Maztaku. 
Professor Eduard Meyer, several years ago,’ laid great stress upon 
these names, and quite correctly pointed out that they must be derived 
from (Ahura) Mazda and thus proved him to be a god worshipped 
by the Medians in the eighth century p.c. If, as is highly probable, 
the religion of Zoroaster was first preached in Bactria, it must have — 
‘taken some time before it spread to Media and found converts amongst 
its warrior-princelings. 

Professor Hertel thinks that these conclusions are fallacious ; 
but his reasons are very weak indeed. His philological argumenta- 
tion is of a sort that one is somewhat astonished to meet with in a 
scientific work, and I shall pass it over in silence; but when he says 

_that it is a priori improbable that these names should be derivations” 
of (Ahura) Mazda because they would then be the only “ theophore ” 
names in this list, something must be said of such a method of arguing. 
First of all, if these names are the only ones in this list derived from” 
the names of a deity, what does it matter? And further: is it not 
quite probable that the bearers of these names were true Zoroastrians, 
whose highest—and in one sense only—deity was (Ahura) Mazda, 
and who, consequently, took names only from him and not from 
obscure godlings ? And does it seem to Professor Hertel that in the 


older stages of Iranian history and languages—as we find them before — 


us in the Gathis of the Avesta, the Achwmenian Inscriptions, and 
Herodotus—there is any great abundance of ‘“ theophore ”’ names ? 
That is scarcely my own-impression ; and I suppose that their rarity 
is due to the Zoroastrian reform which substituted for the ancient 
polytheism the religion of Ahura Mazda, the One, Eternal, Almighty 


God. At a somewhat later period, when the old gods began to — 


Te-assume their positions, such names—especially those of the type 
MiPradata (Mirpaédrys), etc—became more common, 

There are several other objections to the method and results 
of Professor Hertel that I should like to raise here; but what has~ 
already been said seems to me quite sufficient to prove that his theories 
concerning Zoroaster rest on crumbling foundations. Professor 
Hertel’s contributions to our knowledge of the Paficatantra and the 
Todian fable-literature in general are far greater than those of any, 


es: couse rergl, Sprachforechung, 42 (1909), p. 1 seq. 
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other living scholar, and have been read with admiration and gratitude 


by all; his recent works, on the other hand, seem to show that he is 
not in the same degree an eminent historian as a great philologist, 
and his ways of argumentation very often betray a lack of sound 
historical method and sense. I should like to sum up my short 
objections to his arguments with the following questions. 

1. If, as he suggests, Zoroaster was still alive in 522 B.c. and some- 


_ what later, and was on the very closest terms of intimacy with 


Vistaspa (Hystaspes), the father of Darius I; and if this Darius 
was a fervent Zoroastrian—as seems to be shown by his frequent 
references to Ahura Mazda—how is it possible that his inscriptions 
are absolutely silent as well concerning the founder as concerning 
the chief doctrines of his paternal religion ? 

2. If Professor Hertel admits that Ahura Mazda is a creation 
of Zoroaster, how does he explain the occurrence of Assara Mazaé 


in the seventh century B.c., and what valid objections has he to raise 


to Eduard Meyer's explanation of the name Mazdaku, Maztaku, 
occurring in Media in the late eighth century B.c. ? 

3. How does Professor Herte] combine the narrative of Herodotus 
with the notice preserved from Xanthus of Lydia in a way so as to 
refute the combination suggested by me under section 3 above ? 


So much for Professor Hertel. If, on the other hand, we hold 
with Eduard Meyer, Andreas, Clemen, Bartholomm, and others, 
that the date of Zoroaster is to be fixed somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 1000-900 s.c.—or perhaps even somewhat earlier—one 


- erucial point becomes clearer which so far has not been touched by 
- Professor Hertel, viz. the interrelation of the language of the Gathis — 


with that of the Veda.’ That they are closely conhected no one has 
80 fardoubted. Now the Rigveda, if we look away from the exorbitant 
dates suggested by Professor Jacobi and the late B. G. Tilak, may 
in its oldest parts very well belong to the centuries following close 
upon the Aryan invasion in India, which may have taken place about 
or soon after 2000 p.c.* The metal spoken of in the Rigveda as 


* I learn from Achameniden und Kayaniden, p. 10, that the Professor thinks the 


Mesopotamia from Bactria and Sogdiana soon after 2000 ac., and the invasion of 


India may well belong to the same period. 
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the later Vela means undoubtedly “iron”. As the later metal 


seems to have begun to be used—as a rather precious and expensive — 


material—somewhere about 1300-1200 B.c. and to have come into 
more common use in India as well as in Mesopotamia about 1000 B.c., 
it seems possible to conclude that the Yajurvedas which speak of 
“iron ” may have been codified at some period about that same date. 
That the Gathis should belong to that same period seems from 
philological reasons fairly probable. 

Until new and decisive evidence becomes available—if ever it will— 
I think we had better hold to the opinion that Zoroaster was a religious 
reformer who preached the religion of Ahura Mazda in Bactria at 
some time about the beginning of the first millennium p.c. and at the 
court of a certain princeling called Vistaspa. At what exact date 
writing was introduced into Iran escapes me, but that can at any rate 
scarcely have been later than about 600 8.c., and it came, of course, 
first to the West of Iran, Media, and Persia. From what has been 
said above it seems clear that the Mazda religion flourished in Media 
at least about 700 B.c. Is there anything unnatural in the idea that 
the worshippers of Mazda may have kept the tradition concerning 
the founder of their religion and his royal patron and may have begun 
to preserve it in writing even before the time of the great Achamenians ? 
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THE INFLUENCE OF “HLONIPA"* ON THE - 
ZULU CLICKS * 
By C. U. Fave 


1. Oertel, in Lectures on the Study of Language, writes (in the 
footnote on p. 304): “ The effect of taboo on the lexicon of savage 
tribes deserves further investigation.” 

Bryant, p. 9 of the preface: “‘. .. it will be found that the 
hlonipa speech of the Zulu women has preserved words of the ancient 
Zulu language now quite obsolete, as well as many other words brought 
along by them from alien tribes from whom the men in remoter times 
had taken wives, and which words will now provide much elucidation 
for the ethnologist when tracing the origin and ancient history of these 
Zulu people. tt 
2. When a Zulu word has to be Alonipa’ed, this can be done in 

three ways (Wg. KG., pp. 143-4) :— 

3. A synonym may be substituted for the word to be Alonipa’ed 
If a man’s name is U-Phepha (from Z. ili-Phepha, “ paper,” from 
English “ paper ’’), his wife may use, to indicate “ paper”, the word 
ili-Khasi, “a leaf,” instead of ili-Phepha. 
| 4. A word may be made up to take the place of the word to be 

MMonipa’ed. For is-Andhla, “hand,’’ may be substituted is- 
Amu’ kelo, literally “ that which receives”, from Amu'kela, “to receive.” ; 

In this category of hlonipa words may be put the argot of 
rime and sorcery. J-nQola yom-Lilo, “fire wagon,” 1s used for 
“revolver”; ef. English, or, rather, American “smoke wagon.”* 
Thi-Phumalimi (ili, prefix; phuma, “go out”; Wi, prefix; mi from . 
ma, verb, “ stand") = (“the beast” or “ game") “that goes out - — 
standing up ” is used in the language of sorcerers to denote Europeans, 
because the houses of white men have doors which enable one to go 
out upright, while one must go in and out of native huts on all fours. 

5. The word to be Alonipa'’ed, after having suffered a a ae. 
change, may be used for its unchanged form—generally another = 

1 The by in his 
seer ates lah i 
but the word being already in some degree familiar to English readers, I have vethought 
it better to retain the more usual form. 
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consonant is substituted for the first consonant of the stem, for 
instance : tshona may be used as the Alonipa variant of bona. 

6. As it seemed that the Alonipa words of this third category 
might throw some light on certain click words in the Zulu language, 
I have picked out the words of this category ? from the “ Vocabulary 
of the Hlonipa Language of the Zulu Women”, in Bt D., p. 738 £, 
and arranged them as follows : 

(a) A non-click for a non-click. 

(b) A click for a non-click (for the inclusion of rr among the clicks, 
see below, § 27). 

(ec) A click for a click. 

id) A non-click for a click. 

In each case the word, together with its Alonipa variant (or 
Variants), is separated from the next one by a semi-colon. The first 
word given is the word used in the general language, and the following 
word (or words) the Alonipa variant (or variants). 

For the (?) after some words, see below, § 12. 





7. Non-click for non-eclick 


b for non-click |— 
hla’kanipha: -ba’kanipha ; um-Lotha, iNgqumathi, i-Ngqubathi ; 
um-Ntwana: um-Bana. 
b plus another change (or other changes) for non-click :— 
i-nDhlela: i-Nyatu’ko, i-mBhanu’ko. 





Dhlula: Phunda; Name'ka : Phage’ka. 


1 Bryant (p. 738) explicitly states that his vocabulary of Alonipa words is 
not complete. It is, however, quite complete enough to exhibit the characteristics of 
the three categories of Alonipa words, In the lista, herewith appended, it has been 
attempted to include all words of the third category to be found in Bt's vocabulary. 
Some I may have omitted, because the phonetic change in the Alonipa form may 
have so modified it that I did not recognize it as being a mere phonetic variant of the 
word to be tabooed ; an example of a disguised form ia Qeda, which is etymologically 
identical with Fem (§ 15), Again, it is possible that I have included in my liste 
synonyms (£3) whose form, happening to be similar to that of the tabooed word, 
has deluded me into thinking that they were formed according to the third method (§ 5). 
The word i-nJali, for instance, sometimes used as the Alonipa variant of i-Mali, 
is not formed from i-Mali, but is derived from Du. rendutie (or rendusic), see under 
i-aDali, The proportion of error, however, should not be so great as to prevent the 
lista from correctly exhibiting the general characteristics of the third category of 
Monipa words ; hence, such errors as there may, be, should not vitinte the value of 
the liste as béing, on the whole, a tolerably stable foundation for the conclusions drawn 
at the end of this paper. 
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t or th for non-click :— 

_ Khulu: Thulu ; i-nKunzi: i-nZe’ka,i-nZetha ; "kwakhe: “kowate 
‘kwakho : "kwato; “kwami: ‘kwati; shona: tona. 

nt for non-click :— 
Fa: Nta. 
giorz:—- — 

Azi: Agi; Ozela: Ogela; Za: Ga; Zama : Gama ; ili-Zambhane : 
ili-Gambhane ; Zamula: Gamula; ezantsi: egantsi; ili-Ze: ili-Ge ; 
Ze'ka: Ge'ka; ili-Zeze: ili-Geze;- um-Zimbha: um-Gimbha; 
ili-Zinyane : ili-Ginyane; Zwa: Gwa. 

g plus another change (or other changes) for non-click, 
generally z :— 

isi-Nene: isi-Gege; izolo: igoco; ama-Zolo: ama-Goco (igoco 
and ama-Goco have c instead of | to avoid confusion with igolo 
( =ili-Golo) and its pl. ama-Golo). 

k and kh for non-click (owing to Bt’s spelling there may be 

' some instances of *k here, which have escaped my attention— 

I am not certain of the pronunciation of all the words given. 

Bt uses k for both k and ’k) :— 

phezu: ekhezo; ili-Sela: ili-Kela; um-Sebe: um-Kebe; um- 
Sipha: um-Kipha; ubu-So: ubu-Ko; Um-Thimbha: um-Kimbha. 

k and kh plus another change (or other changes) for non- 
click:— 

Bulala: Khilala (i substituted for u, probably to prevent 
confusion with Khulula) ; Buya : Khiya ; Diliza: Khithiza; Fumana: 
Khaphana; Hosha: Khokha; Lila: Khica; um-Sizi: um-Kigi. 

nk for non-click, often s or nts :— 

i-nDhlu: i-Matshe’ko, i-nKatshe’ko; Esaba: Enkaba; hile: 
nke; ‘kithi: *kinki; "kwenu: "kwenku; Sala: Nkala; ulu-Sebe: 
ulu-Nkebe ; ili-Sela : ili-Nkela ; ili-Sele ; ili-Nkele ; Senga : Nkenga ; 
ubu-Senge: ubu-Nkenge; ulu-Si: ulu-Nki; sibe’kela: Nkibe’kela ; 
Si’ka: Nki’ka ; isi-Sila: isi-Nkila; Sina: Nkina; Sinda: Nkinda; — 
ulu-Singa: ulu-Nkinga; Sitha: Nkitha; Sombhulu’ka: Nkom- 
bhulu’ka ; Sondela: Nkondela; ili-Su: ili-Nku; ili-Sundu: ili- 
Nkundu; Thi: Nki; Thwasa: Entshesa, Enkesa; i-nTsele: 
inKele ; j-nTsimbhi: i-nKimbhi; i-nTsumpa: i-nKumpa; u-Yise : 
u-Yinke, | 

nk plus another change (or other changes) for non-click :— 

Hle’ka: Netsha, erent ntambhama: nkazama; Siza: 

Maka ; ulu-Sizi: ulu-Nku 


sf 
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v for non-click :— 
ili-Va: ili-Bangulo, ili-Vangulo. 
f for non-click :— 
m-Hla’kuva: um-Hlafuthwa. 
A for non-click :— . | 
Banga: Hanga; Duma: Huma; Fa’ka: Ha’ka; Fana- 


Hana; Khanu’ka: Hanu’ka. 





h plus another change (or other changes) for non-click :— 

Dabu’ka: Hantsu’ka; Fudumeza: Hadameza; Funa: Hana: 
Kaka: Haga; i-mVu'kuzi: ili-Hunguzi. 

j for bh -— 

Bhala: Jala; ili-Bhamuza; ili-Jamuza; um-Bhaganga: um- 
Jaqanga; Bheda: Jeda; ili-Bheshu: ili-Jeshu; Bhidhli’ka: 
Jidhli’ka; Bhina: Jina; Bhoboza: Joboza; ili-Bhodhlela : ili- 
Jodhlela; ulu-Bho’ko: ulu-Jo’ko; ili-Bhulu’kwe:  ili-Julu’kwe ; 
Bhuga: Jugqa. 

j plus another change (or other changes) for bh :— 
- Bhebha: Jeja; ulu-Bhici: ulu-Jixhi; Bhobhoza: Jojoza ; 
Bhubha: Juja; isi-Bhumbe : isi-Junge. 
tsh for 6 :— 
 ili-Bandhla: ili-Tshandhla; um-Bani: um-Tshani;  banzi: 
tshanzi; Bingelela: Tshingelela; Bona: Tshona; Bona’kala: 
Tshona’kala ; Bonga: Tshonga; isi-Bongo: isi-Tshongo; ub-Oya: 
utesh-Oya; Bu'ka: Tshu’ka; Buna: Tshuna; Bunga: Tshunga; 
Busa: Tshusa; Butha: Tshutha; ili-Butho: ili-Tshutho; obula: 
otshula; "kwabo: 'kwatsho; yebo: yetsho. 
tsh plus another change for b :— 
u-Baba: u-Tshatsha. 
nish for b -— 
ama-Bomu: ama-Ntshomu. 
ny for mbh :— 

_Ambhula: Anjula ; i-mBhabala : i-nJabala ; i-mBhobo : i-nJobo ; 
i-mbhongolo: i-nJongolo; i-mBhube: i-nJube; i-Mbho: i-Njo; 
Mbhoza: Njoza. 

sh for ph :-— , 

Aphula: Ashula; lapha-ya: lasha-ya; Ophula: Oshula; Pha: 
“Sha ; ulu-Phahla : ulu-Shabla ; Pha’ka : Sha’ka ; Pha’kama :Sha’kama ; 
_ Pphandhle: shandhle;- Phanye’ka: Shanye’ka; Phela: Shela; 
Pheza: Sheza; Phila: Shila; Phoqa: Shoqa; Phosa: Shosa. 
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we Sa: aU ahis asset chara (or other changes) for ph:— = Ss 
by Phambhana: Shanjana; phambhili: shanjili; Phaphama : 
‘Shashama ; ulu-Phaphe: ulu-Shashe; Phinda: Shinga. 

pha'kathi: tsha’kathi; Phehla: Tshehla. > 

nish for ph :— ; a 

Opha: Ontsha. aa 

nish for mp — ee - 


impela : intshela ; i-mPahla; i-ntShahla; i-mPandhla: i-ntShan- 
dhla ; i-mPethu: i-ntShethu. . oe 
jiorg:— - -.. 
ili-Gade: ili-Jade; ili-Goda: iliJoda; Godhla: Jodhla; 
Godu'ka: Jogu’ka ; ili-Golo: ili-Jolo. : 
j plus another change for A :-— 

Hambha: Janga. ~ 

nj for non-click :— 

inGozi: i-nJozi; ubu-Longwe: ubu-Name’ko, ubu-Njame'ko. 

nj plus another change for non-click :— 

i-nDoda: i-nJonga; i-nKonkoni: i-nJongoni. 

sh for kh — | 
- Khalima: Shalima; isi-Khathi:  isi-Shathi; Khwehlela: 
Shwehlela; um-Khomo: um-Shomo; um-Khondo: um-Shondo; — 
Khonza: Shonza: Khothama: Shothama; um-Khuba: um- 
Shuba; Khuhla: Shuhla; Khuluma: Shuluma ; isi-Khumbha : 
isi-Shumbha: um-Khumbhi: um-Shumbhi; Khumu’ka: Shumu’ka; 
isi-Khundhla: isi-Shundhla; Khuza: Shuza;  ili-Khwapha: 
ili-Shwapha; ubu-Khwe: ubu-Shwe; Khweza: Shweza. 

sh for th :— 

"kwethu: “kweshu; Phuza: Matha, Masha; Thembha: 
Eshembha ; isi-Thembhu; isi-Shembhu; Thola: Shola; Thuma: 
Shuma; ulu-Thothu: ulu-Shushu. ar: 

sh plus another change (or other changes) for non- -click :-— 
 Amu’ka: Ashuxa (?); ili-Khanka: il-Shantsha ; Khipha : 
_ Shisha; Khokha: Shosha; Lingana: Shi'kana. 
ish for kh :— 

ili-Khala: ili-Tshala; Khawu’ka: Tshawu'ka; Khononda: _ 
Tshononda; um-Khosi: um-Tshosi; isi-Khwama: isi-Tshwama; — 
Khwela: Tshwela. 

tsh for k :— 
u-Makoti: u-Matshoti. 
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ic tsh for th :— 

i thina: tshina; Thu’ka: Tshu’'ka; Thula: Tshula. 

% : tsh for non-click :-— 

* is-Adhla: is-Atsha; Hleba: Tsheba; ili-Liba:  ili-Tshiba. 
M nish for non-click :— 

* de: ntshwe; edwa: entshwa; Hila: Hintsha; i-nKala: 1- 
ae nTshala; Khalipha: Ntshalipha; Khokha: Ntshokha; Kholwa: 
y. Ntsholwa; Khule’ka: Ntshule’ka; Khumbhula: Ntshumbhula ; 
by: ‘kodwa: "kontshwa; i-nKosana: i-nTshosana; i-nKosi : i-nTshosi ; 
ve lodwa: lontshwa; mpofu: ntshofu; ngedwa: ngentshwa; odwa : 
=F ontshwa; The’kela: Entshe’kela: Thena: Ntshena; Tho'koza: 
ey, - ~ Ntsho’koza ; Thusa: Ntshusa; i-nTo: i-nTsho; wedwa: wentshwa; 
ay Xabana: Hingana, Hintshana; yedwa: yentshwa. 

a nish plus another change (or other changes) for non-click :— 
a u-Khokho: u-Ntshotsho; i-nKonkoni: i-nTshontshoni;  u- 
ac Nkonka: u-Ntshontsha; i-nTethe: i-nTsheshe; isi-Thwathwa : 
See <i Ntshwantehwa: 7 

~ _ m for ng :s— 

4S i-nGane: i-Mane; ‘kanga’ka: “kama’ka ; um-Ngoma: um-Moma. 
.. om plus another change for non-click :— 

Zi i-nKonkoni; i-Moboni; nga’ka: masha. 

= n for non-click :— 

7 | Akha: Ana; Bala: Nala; Bonga: Nonga; Fa’kaza: Na'kaza ; 
. um-Fazi: um-Nazi; isi-Gaba: isi-Naba; ili-Gatsha: ili-Natsha ; 


um-Hawu: um-Nawu; Hawu'kela: Nawu'kela; Hlela: Nela; 
Hlephu’ka: Nephu’ka; um-Hlola: um-Nola; Jabha: Nabha; 
Jabula: Nabula; Jiya: Niya; i-nJobo: i-Nobo; ulu-Jovela: 
ulu-Novela; ili-Juba: ili-Nuba: ili-Jwabu: ili-Nwabu; Kholwa: 
Nolwa; Khombha: Nombha; um-Khuba: um-Nuba:; Khule’ka: 
Nule’ka; Khuluma: Nuluma; Khwela: Nwela; i-nKonjane: 
i-Nonjane; njalo: nalo; njani: nani; njenga: nenga; Ntshinga: 
Ninga; ili-Shiyi: ili-Niyi; Sho: No; ili-Shoba:  ili-Noba; 
Sola: Nola; ulu-Thango: ulu-Nango; Tho'’koza: No’koza ; 
Tshele’ka: Enele’ka; Ya: Na 
n with another change (or other changes) for non-click :-— 

i-mBabala: i-Nantshala; Bambha: Nanga; ulu-Bambho: 
ulu-Nango; Hle'ka: Netsha; Joja: Nona; u-Khokho: u-Nono; 
Mamathe’ka: Nanashe'ka; Sebenza: Nebenda: Shesha: Nena; 
tnTliziyo: i-Ningiyo; ili-Tshe’ketshe : ili-Ne’kene; ili-Vezamanzi : 
ili-Nezimada; Zuza: Nuna 
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nw for non-click:— = - 
ulu-Andhle : ulu-Nwange ; Hlwabusa : Nwabusa. 
ny for non-click :— 
i-nDebe : i-nTshezo, i-Nyezo ; isi-Godhlo : isi-Nyodhlo ; Hambha : 
Nyambha; ulu-Khambha: ulu-Nyambha ; i-Mambha: i-Nyambha. 
ny with another change (or other changes) for non-click :— 
u-Dade: u-Nyaze; Hlabelela: Nyibelela. 
y for non-click :— 
Bona: Yona; Bona’kala: Yona’kala; um-Fazi: um-Yazi; 
Funda: Yunda; Thezu’ka: Yezu'ka; um-Thezu'ka: um-Yezu’ka. 
y with another change for Al :— 
isi-Hlobo : isi-Yoco. 


8. Click for non-click 


e and ch for non-click :— 

Ahlu’kana: Acu’kana; Ahlula: Acula; Ala: Aca; Alu’ka: 
Acu’ka; Alusa: Aluca; ili-Bhantshi: ili-Cantshi; Bingelela: 
Cingelela; Bonda: Conda; Elama: Ecama; Elapha: Ecapha; 
Ele’ka: Ece’ka; Ena: Echa; Ene’ka: Ece’ka; Eyisa: Ecisa ; 
Fa’kaza: Ca’kaza; Fe'ketha: Ce’ketha; Fisa: Cisa; ili-Fu: 
ili-Cu; Fudumeza: Hadameza, Chadameza; Fu'kamela: 
Cu’kamela; Fulathela: Culathela; Fulela: Culela; Funda: 
Cunda ; : Cunga; Fuphi: Cuphi; fFuthi: Chuthi, 
Cuthi; Fuya: Cuya; ili-Catsha: ili-Natsha, ili-Naca; Gijima: 
Gicima; Hlafuna: Cafuna; Hla’kaza: Ca’kaza ; um-Hla’kuva: 
um-Ca’kuva; ulu-Hlangothi: ulu-Cangothi; isi-Hlava: isi-Cava ; 
Hlawula; Cawula; Hleba: Ceba; ili-Hlobo: ili-Cobo ; isi-Hlobo : 
isi-Cobo; Hlola: Cola; Hloma: Choma; ulu-Hlomo: ulu-Chomo; 
Hlubu’ka: Cubu’ka; Hluma: Cuma; ubu-Hlungu: ubu-Cungu ; 
Hlupha: Cupha; Hluphe’ka: Cuphe’ka; ulu-Hlupho: ulu-Cupho ; 
Huba: Cuba: hlwa: cwa; ulu-Hlwayi: ulu-Cwayi; kusihlwa: 
kusicwa; ulu-La’ka: ulu-Ca’ka; Lala: Giyama, Ciyama;_ isi- 
Lalo: isi-Giyamo, isi-Ciyamo; um-Lamu: um-Camu; Landela: 
Candela; Lawula: Cawula; ulu-Lembhu: ulu-Cembhu; Lenga: 
Cenga; Letha: Cetha; Libala: Cibala; Linga: Cinga; um- 
Lobo'kazi: um-Cobo’kazi; um-Lozi: um-Cozi; Lunga: Cunga; 
ili-Lunga : ili-Cunga; Lwa: Cwa; isi-Lwana’kazana: isi-Cana- 
‘kazana ; Mangala: Cangala; mnene: mchene; u-Mona: u-Moea ; 
Na’ka: Cha’ka; i-Nala; i-Chala; Namathela: Chamathela ; 
i-Nanzi : i-Canzi; isi-Nene: isi-Chene; Nenga: Cenga; Netha: 





ao 
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 Chetha; Ni’ka: Chi'ka; u-Nina: u-China; i-Ningizimu: i- 


Chingizimu; um-Nini: um-Chini; Nona: Chona; ili-Noni: ili- 


_Choni: ili-Nono: ili-Chono; Notha: Chotha; Ntula: Chula; 


um-Numzana: um-Chumzana; umu-Nwe: umu-Chwe; ulu-Nya: 
ula-Cha; i-Nya'’katho: i-Cha’katho; u-Nyawothi: u-Chawothi ; 
nye: chwe; isi-Nye: isi-Che; Ona: Ocha; Ozela: Ocela ; 
pha’kathi: cha’kathi; Phela: Chela; Pheza: Cheza; ili-Sela: 
ili-Cela; ulu-Selwa: ulu-Celwa; Shu’ka: Cu’ka; ili-So’ka: ili- 
Co’ka; ulu-Su: ulu-Cu; Sula: Cula; Sutha: Cutha; Swela: 
Cwela; Thoba: Choba; ili-Thwabi: ili-Chwabi; Tshela: Cela; 
Vuma: Chuma; Ye’ka: Che’ka; um-Yeni: um-Cheni; Yovuld: 
Chovula; Zuza: Cuca. 

~ e and ch plus another change (or other changes) for a non-click :— 
wBaba: u-Caca; isi-Hlabathi: isi-Cangathi; ili-Hlahla: ili- 
Caca; Hla’kanipha: Cha’kanisha; um-Hlandhla: um-Cangea ; 
ulu-Hlaza: ulu-Cwambha; Mema: Ceca; Minyana: Cinana ; 


-mnandi: mneayi; Phendula: Chengula ; ili-Sango: ili- Cha’ko ; 


Senga: Che’ka; ulu-Swazi:. ili-Thambho, ili-Cabo; Thethelela : 


> Cecelela’: ili-Thumbha: ili-Chusha; Vambbulula: Cunulula ; Yala: 


ge for non-click :— 
ulu-Bhishi: wlu-Geishi ; Du’ka : Geu’ka ; endhle : egee ; umu-Hla : 
umu-Gea ; um-Hlola: um-fieola ; umu-Nga : umu-Gea; Vama: 
Geama ; Vera : Geeza; Vunda: Geunda; Vuthwa: Geuthwa; 


é 


Zonda: Geonda. 


ge plus another change for non-click :— 
Donda: Geongea ; u-Zagiga: u-Zageigea. 
ne for non-click :— 

- Biza: Longa, Neonga; Enda: Enea; im-Fene: i-Neene; ili- — 
Fu: ili-Neu; i-mFuyo: i-Neuyo; Fuza: Neuza; isi-Ga: isi-Nea; 
isi-Khathi: isi-Neathi; Khononda: Neononda; Khonza: Neonza;— 

um-Khovu : um-Neovu ; um-Khumbhi : um-Neumbhi ; isi-Khwama : 

isi-Newama:; Shona: Neona; Shumayela: Neumayela ; ili- 
Thumbhu: ili-Neumbhu; i-nTlangi: i-nCwambhi, i-nCanzi; i- 
nTloni: i-nConi; i-nTlonze: i-nConze; i-nTlunu: i-nCunu; 
i-mVubu: i-nCubu. | ; 

ne plus another change (or other changes) for non-click :— 
Babaza: Neamaza; isi-Dwaba: isi-Newasha; ili-Dwala: ili- 
 Newasha; i- mFene: i-nDangala, i-nCa'’kala; i-nTothoviyane : 
Fe - ienCovoviyane. | 





nge for Sores —_— 


Anda, Angea; Azi: Angei; Dhla: Ngea; Dhlala: Ngcala; 
Dumaza: Ngcumaza; u’kw-Indhla: u’kw-Ingea; i-mPi: i-Ngei; ~~ 
Shaya: Ngcaya; um-Shayo: um-Ngcayo; Shinga: Ngcinga; = 


Vutha: Ngcutha; i-mVuzi: i-nGeuzi. 
nge plus another change (or other changes) for non-click :— 


Da’kwa: Ngeashwa; Dela: Ngcesha; um-Khuhlane: um-— be 


Nyimbhane, um-Ngcishane ; i-nTlahla; i-nGeagea. 
gq. gh, ng,and ngq for non-click :— 
Dhlula: Ngqula; Du'ka: Nqu'ka; Hlangana: Qingana; 


Pha’kama: Qo’kama; Phe’ka: Nitha, Qitha; Thimula: Qhimula; — z % 


Thinta: Qhinga; i-nTuthu: i-nTunga. 
gz, xh, gx, for non-click :— 
ili-Bhangw: ili-Xhanga; um-Bango: um-Xhango; ili-Bhotwe ; 


ili-Xhotwe; Hluza: Xuza; Hona: Xona; umu-Hlwa: umu-Xwa; 


Jabha: Gxabha; Jabula: Gxabula; Jwayela: Exwayela; Phezu : 
x with another change for 7 :-— 
dwayela: xwabela. 
nx or ngz for nj :— 
i-nDoda: i-nJeza, i-Nxeza; njalo: ngxalo; njani: mgxani ; 
nje: ngxe; njenga: ngxenga. 
rr for d (rr is not a click, but see below, § 27) :— 
Dweba : Rrrwebha. 


9. Click substituted for non-click in addition to the first substitution 


"The words in this section will be found above, in § 7, inthe proper 


place for the first substitution. 
/ ¢ (plus first substitution) for non-click :— 
isi-Hlobo: isi-Yoco; izolo: igoco; Lila: Khica; isi-Lilo : 
isi-Khico ; ama-Zolo: ama-Goco. 
q (plus first substitution) for non-click :— 
Kaka: Haga; Name'ka: Phaqe’ka. 
x (plus first substitution) for non-click :— 
Amu'ka: Ashuxa. 


10. Click for Click 
e for g:— 
‘Bo'ka: Qitha, Citha; ili-Nqe: ili-Che; isi-Nqe:  isi-Che ; 
Ngena > Chena ; i-Nqulu : i-Chulu. 
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zh, ngx for e, ne :— 

tlu-Bhici : ulu-Jixhi (see above, § 7, under “7 plus another change 
(or other changes) for bA’); Neenga: Nexenga; Neinda: Ngxinda ; 
Neinza: Ngxinza. : 

x, gx, th, ngx for q, aq, gh, ng, ngq — 

Eqa: Exa; Ggo'ka: Gxo'ka; ili-Gqubu: ili-Gxubu ; u-Ngoqo: 
u-Ngogxa; i-Ngqa’kala: i-Ngxa’kala; i-Ngqondo: i-Ngxondo; 
Nqaba: Ngxaba; Nqanda: Ngxanda; isi-Nge: isi-Ngxe; Nquma: 
Ngxuma; Qabu'ka: Xabu’ka; Qambha: Xambha; Qaphela: 
Xaphela ; Qatha: Xatha; Qephula: Xephula; qha: xha; Qhama: 
Xhama; isi-Qhova: isi-Xhova; Qhuba: Xhuba; Qina: Xina; 


Qinisa: Xinisa. 


11. Non-click for click (for the words followed by (?) see § 12 below) 
6 for g :— 
isi-Qunga : isi-Bunga ; Nqunu: Bhushu. 
p for g:— 
Name’ka: Phage’ka (see above, § 7, under ‘‘ ph plus another 


change (or other changes) for non-click "’), 


ng for nge -— 
i-nGcosana : i-nGoshana. 
ish for ¢:— 
Ceba; Tsheba (?); Cwe: Tshwe. 
n for ¢ :— 
is-Angeo’kolo: is-Ano’kolo; Chuma: Numa; ulu-Cingo; ulu- 


‘Ningo (!); isi-Chotho : isi-Nontshe ; isi-Coco: isi-Nono: Cwazimula: 


Nazimula(?); Cweba: Nentsha; Cwenga: Nwenga (2); i-Nee'ku : 


‘i-Ne’ku. 


nw for gy, gg, gh :— 
isi-Gqo'ko : isi-No’ko ; Qaphela : Naphela ; Qephula : Nephula (7); 


ili-Qhawe: ili-Nawe; Qholisa: -Nothisa; Qhuba: Nuba; 
Qumbha: Numbha. 


n for x :— 
Xe'ka: Ne’ka; Xhuma: Numa (?); Kova: Nova; um- 
Xu'kn: um-Nu’ku; Xwaya: Nwaya. 


12. The clicks are foreign elementsin Z. The click words in § ll, 


shaving a non-click hlonipa variant, may, then, be :— 


(a) Click words borrowed from the Hottentot-Bushman 


OF 
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_ (b) Click Alonipa words which have usurped the place of the original 
word and then are Alonipa’ed by the original non-click word, or by a 


non-click Alonipa variant of the original word, or, possibly, by a non- 


click Alonipa variant of the click word; it is improbable that there 
would be many cases of the last possibility, for § 10 has shown the 
prevalence of click hlonipa variants for click words. The following may 
explain some of the forms with a (?) above :— 

The original both of Ceba and T'sheba is Hleba, 

ulu-Cingo, from “ Ur-Bantu™ linga (Mi HLW., p. 729)—the 
* Ur-Bantu ” form is not now found in Z. Ulu-Ningo may as well be 
the hlonipa variant of the original word as of the click word. 

Cwazimula took as a Alonipa word the place of Nyazimula or 


Phazimula,” meaning “to lighten”; then its meaning became 


differentiated from that of Nyazimula and changed to ‘to shine”. 
Nyazimula, then, may be the Alonipa variant either of the original 
Phazimula or of Cwazimula in its present sense. [Cf Nyanja 
ng'azimira (1azimira).] 

The original both of Qephula and Nephula is Hlephula (probably 
from Dabula, see Dabu'ka, § 15). 

Xhuma means “to jump”. I do not know whether it has any 
etymological connexion with zuma or juma, which means “to take 
by surprise ”—as by springing upon an enemy from an ambush. 

_ 13. The Alonipa word, as to meaning, is synonymous with the 
original word, with this reservation: the original word means some- 
thing, the Alonipa word means that same something plus the 
implication that the speaker has such an attitude to the original word 
that he dare not, or does not wish, to utter it. Besides such hlonipa 
click words as those given above in § 9, which yield priority to the 
original word, there are other click words which are like the Alonipa 
click words in that they have substituted a click for a non-click in the 
original word, but are unlike the Alonipa click words in that either 
they have usurped the place of the non-click word, or they. subsist 
beside it, with a differentiated meaning. Jn (Jn CS., v. li, p. 90) 
cannot explain how the clicks came into the Z. language. Mf gives on 
p- 729 of Mf HLW-. instances of words whose clicks he cannot account 
for. (See also Wr LF., p. 129.) Nearly all the Kafir (Xosa) words whose 
clicks Mf cannot explain, are also found in Z. 1 think that the clicks 


1 In “Ur-Bantu” the form, denuded of prefix and suffixes, is given in Mf L., 
‘PB. 222, as -ali or agali, B. ng became Z. wy (ME ALIV., p. 739), and B. li became Z. 
zi (Mf HLW., p. 744). 
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F came into these particular words for Alonipa purposes (§ 21). In the 
. following, instances of click words, which have come into the language 

ay t- as hlonipa variants of the third category (§ 5), are given. All those given 
by Mf (Mf HLW., p. 729), which I have recognized as being also Z. 
words, I have included, putting (Mf) before them. I have divided them 


—- into the two classes indicated above: those which have usurped the 
a place of the non-click word, and those which persist beside the non- 
Pi - click word with a differentiated meaning. 

ae 14. Click words which have usurped the place of the non-click word 
a With the click ¢ :— | | 

i (Mf) Cima, same as “ Ur-Bantu ” lima (ndima), Mf HLW., p. 729. 


(Mf) Consa from Thonsa (Mf HLW., p. 729). The verb Thonsa 
is now obsolete in Z., but the stem is found in the noun #li-Thonsi. 
~ (Mf) Cwazimula, see above, § 12. 
_ (Mf) Cafuna, see above, § 8. 
_ (Mf) ulu-Cingo, see above, § 12. 
(Mf) um-Cebi, noun from Ceba, see § 12. : 
(Mf) Cwila has supplanted Gwila (Mf HLW., p- 729). Gwila is 
not found in Z. now. 
tsi-Catulo, “ shoe,” connected with Nyathela, “to tread.” Found 
also in Xosa as (Mf) isi-Qathulo. 
With the click g :— —.* 
(Mf) ili-Qanda, same as Swahili ganda (Mf HLW., p- 729). 
~  {Mf) Nga’ka, same as Swahili nyaka (Mf HLW., p- 729). 
(Mf) Qonggotha, same as Swahili gogota (Mf HLW.., p- 729). ; 
Qhotha, same as Herero kota (Bt D.), found also in Xosa with 
suffix: (Mf) golama, same as Herero kotama (Mf HLW., p. 729) and 
LZ. Khothama. 
ii-Qiniso, “ truth,” has supplanted i-Nyaniso, now obsolete (but 
see § 25). i-Nyaniso is not found in Bt D. and Sa. D., but it is given in 
Co. D. and Dh. D. The literal meaning of the verb u’ku-Qina is “ to 
_ be hard, fast’; hence the Z. idea of “ truth *, as expressed in ilt- 
; 3 ‘Qiniso, may be compared with that of the Hebrews, as expressed in | 
- oe Amen we - 
th-Qhwa, “ice,” has supplanted a form which may have been 
— tli-Kinea. - Mt 
- With the click z:— aoe 
(Mf) Xhophe connected with ulu-Khophe (Mf HLW., p. 729). 
-. (Mf) Xhaphazela, same as Kaphaza plus suffix (Mf HLW., p. 729). 
Kaphaza is now obsolete in Zulu. 
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* Xosha, same as Ganda Goba (Bt D.). B often becomes sh. 


With rr:— - = e 
Rraya, same as Congo Kaya (Bt D.). 


; Rrela, same as the obsolete verb Hela, from which the noun ili- 
Hele is formed. 


15. Click words subsisting, with a differentiated meaning, beside 


the original non-click words. 

(Mf) Gewalisa, “to fill up.” Zalisa, “ to cause to bear children,” 
causative form of Zala, “to bear children.” ! 

isi-Chuthe, “ one whose ear lobes have not been plexcedy Isi- 
Putha, “ a dull-witted person whose ears are closed to reason.” See 


_ under isi-Chuthe. 


Chela, “to pour ceremonially, to asperse.”” Thela, “ to pour.” 
Qala, “ to begin.” Da!a, “‘ to create.” 
Qeda, “ finish.’” This must be formed from the Lala feda. The 
Z. form of feda is feca (Wg. KG., p. 643, Z.z=Lalat). Feza means 
“to complete”. Qeda may be used of finishing anything: a plate of 
porridge, a task—anything. Feza could be used of completing a task, 
but not of finishing a plate of porridge. It is clear that the click word, 


qeda, was adopted from the Lala tongue. This word can be used to 
support the contention that the Zulus got the clicks, not immediately - 


from the H.-B., but mediately through other B. 
Qhuma, “ to pop, explode.” Duma, “ to thunder, reverberate.” 
The variants of Dabu’ka are interesting :— 
Dabw ka, “ to get torn, as a garment ; crack, as an earthen vessel ; 


be torn with grief; get broken out into being, spring forth into life, 


a8 new grass ; originate, as a tribe ” (Bt D.). 
Hlephu’ka, “ to be or get chipped, cut ; have a portion separated 


- off or otherwise removed, as an earthen pot, piece of cloth, land, herd 


of cattle, ete.” (Bt D.). 
Gqabu'ka, “‘ get broken, as a string or similar object by pulling; 


get broken off, as anything like a button, affixed by strings... expire, 


breathe one’s last ” (the lungs being supposed to get broken off from 
their place and so breathing to cease) (Bt D.). 

Gqashwka, same as ggabu'ka. 

' These words are possibly connected, but I am inclined to think that ala, * bring 
forth,”’ and sala, “ be full,” are distinct roots. The former is in Swahili zaa, the latter 
jaa, Meinhof suggests as the original forms Vyala (cf. Mombasa Swahili ryaa) and 


Yala respectively. One might be inclined to suppose that the form gewala (the more 
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at: Qashu'ka, same as qgabu’ ka. 
ie Gqibu'ka, same as gqgabu’ ka. 
SS Qabu'ka, “have the first experience of anything” (see the last 
eee meaning of Dabu'ka). 


Rrebu'ka, “ get torn or rent, as a piece of cloth.” 

Xebu'ka, “ get stripped or peeled off, as plaster from a wall or 
bark from a tree.” 

Xephu'ka, same as Rrebhu' ka. 

The ¢ click is also used with the stem of this word :— 

isi-Cephu, “a small sitting mat,” is formed from isi-Hlephu (see 
Hlephu’ka above), meaning “ anything from which a portion has been 
removed ", Presumably isi-Cephu came to be used of a small sitting 
mat in the manner as a short man is sometimes vulgarly called 
“a sawed-off specimen of humanity ”. 
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16. Conclusions relative to “ hlonipa” words 

The words cited in the following paragraphs will be found in 
Bt D., either in the list of hlonipa words at the end (p. 738 f.) or in 
the body of the Dictionary. 

17. General conclusions as to “hlonipa” words.—In the above 
lists, Alonipa words of the third category (§ 5) only have been treated. 
Though words of this category are the ones most frequently used, 
it must be remembered that words of the first (§ 3) and second (§ 4) 
categories also are regularly used. 

A Zulu word may have more than one Alonipa variant (see Bt D., 
p- 738 £.), and the variants may be of the same or different categories. 
Bt D., p. 744, gives ten Alonipa variants for ama-Nzi, “ water "— 
these ten do not exhaust the list. Enda has the variant Enca (§ 8, 
under nc) of the third category, and the synonym, Gana, of the first 
category. Ili-Khala, “ nose,” has the variant ili-T'shala, of the third 
category (§ 7, under tsh for kA), and also a variant of the second 
category : t-mPumulo, from Phuma, “to go out” = “that which 
sticks out.” 

18. Foreign words, after adoption, are treated like native words : 
they may be Alonipa’ed, or they may be used for hlonipaing other 
words. 
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Examples of foreign words “ hlonipa'ed ” 
Tli-Bhantshi, “ coat,” from Du, baatje, is hlonipa'ed by ili-Cantshi 
($8, under ¢ and ch for non-click), 
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ili-Bhulw kiwe, “ trousers,” from Du. broek, is hlonipa’ed by ‘ili- 

Julu’kwe (§ 7, under j for bh). 
Examples of foreign words used as “ hlonipa” words 

i-nDali, from Du. vendutie, is used as Alonipa variant of t-Mali. ¢ 
The natives began to use it thus, probably because it sounded like a ay 
third-category variant of 1-Mali. a 

um-Miliso, from the South African (Du. and Eng.) word for 
“maize ’,) spelled “‘ mealies” in Eng. This word is used to hlonipa 
the %. u-Mbhila, “ maize.” Probably popular etymology connected 
it with the verb Mila, “to grow”; hence um-Miliso=" that which 
has been caused to grow, crops.” The staple crop is maize. Tothe best _ 
of my knowledge wm-Miliso is used solely of “ maize”, and never 
as an exact equivalent of “crops”. A Zulu unacquainted with the 
Du. or Eng. word would think um-Miliso was a Mlonipa word of the 
second category. 

19, The form of “ Monipa” words of the third category 

(a) A word may be hlonipa’ed by more than one non-click word of 
the third category—this is not usual. Khuluma has as variants Nuluma 
and Shuluma (§ 7, under “n for non-click ” and ~ sh for kh”’). 

(b) A word may be hlonipa’ed by a non-click as well as by a click 
word of the third category—this is not infrequent. 

Azi is hlonipa'’ed by Agi (§ 7) and by Angei (§ 8). 

Jabha is hlonipa’ed by Nabha (§ 7) and by Gxabha (§ 8). 

(e) A word may be hlonipa’ed by more than one click word of the 
third category. Du’ka is Alonipa'ed by Geu'ka and Nqu'ka (§ 8). 

The Zulu negative particle nga, “ not,” was, perhaps, formerly 
used like the English ‘““ No”. Old-fashioned Zulus still use the plural 
_ of this particle, ama-Nga,* for “ No * ‘The words now in use for“ No”, 
Qha and Cha, came into being, I think, as Mlonipa variants of Nga. 
Xha is now used as the hlonipa form. If all these click forms are variants 
originating from Nga, then Nga is ultimately responsible for three click 
variants: Cha, Qha, and Xha. 

Bt D., under Qha: “‘. . . gha is probably only a variation of the 
adverb nga, ‘not.’ Here, among similar forms from other languages, 
is given the Yao nga. Mf VG.; p. 79, gives ka, nka as a négative particle 
in “ Ur-Bantu. Jn CS., v. ii, p. 517: “ Negation is indicated . . . 
by Ka-(Ga-) with its variants...” 


* Originally from Portuguese milho, 
_ © Ts the noun ama-nga, meaning “ a lie '', a secondary use of this word 1—A, W. 
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Dabu'ka, with its many click hlonipa variants (§ 15), may also be 
cited as an instance of a word hlonipa’ed by several click words of the 
third category. 


20. Concerning the substitutions in the third category of “ hlonipa” 
words, Bt D., under Hlonipa, has :— 

‘|. . For there are not only a very large number of fixed and 
distinct Alonipa words, but, by certain universally accepted rules of 
transmutation, any word in the language may be so changed in its 
prohibited particle as to lose all identity with the ‘ respected ’ name 
and so become itself a Alonipa word. Thus alusa may become arusa ; 
or komba, nomba . . .” (Ttalics mine.) 

According to Mf HLW., p. 743, B. k became Al, which under certain 
circumstances became s; this change appears to have been quite 
regular with B. 7, which almost always became 2.2 (Cf. Jn CS., v. ii, 
p- 91.) In many Alonipa substitutions this is reversed : <, s, nés, in the 
ordinary word, become 9, “k, k, kh, nk, in the Alonipa variants, see § 7. 
Hence the original B. consonant may be found in the hlenipa variant 
of the ordinary word. In some cases the change might make the 

Alonipa word resemble the B. word more closely than the ordinary 
word does; in other cases it might not do so. The point, however. 
is that there has remained in the linguistic consciousness (or sub- 
consciousness—if I may so express myself) a feeling that the consonants 
in question are interchangeable. 

The favourite substitutions in present day Z.—or to be quite 
accurate, during the period of more than twelve years during which 
Bt collected the material for his Dictionary (Bt D., p. 5 of preface), 

_ published in 1905—are :— 
he g, 'k, kh, k, nk, for 2, 8, nds. 

J, tsh, nj, sh, ntsh for bh, b, mb(h), ph, mpl), d, th, "k, RA. 

n seemingly for any consonant. 

Clicks :-— 

¢, in various combinations, seemingly for any consonant. 

q is used less than the other clicks, Tah 

m Seems now to have dropped out of the ranks of Alonipa 
substitutes. For its inclusion among the clicks, see § 26, 


«This scems to be somewhat over-stated, if meant to apply to Zulu, as we have 
endhle, par indhlela, indhlocu (it ia true that dAl, which here represents Meinhof’s Ys 
Appears other Bantu languages as :), and also inyoka, anya, inyongo, inyoni, ete. 
ss See Meinhof, Lautlehre, pp, 221-3,—A, W. Bias . 
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x is used generally to hlonipa other clicks. 

cis used seldom to hlonipa other clicks. 

g is used not at all to Alonipa other clicks. 

The use of non-clicks for clicks is negligible except in the case of n, Pe 

‘ of the use of which, as a substitute for a click, there are several < aE 
instances (§ 11). Reel 

Hlonipa words of the third category are usually formed by sub- 
stituting another consonant for a consonant in the ordinary word. 
Usually the first consonant of the stem of the word to be tabooed is 
changed. Sometimes other changes take place as well. Ifthe consonant — 
suffering change is repeated in the following syllable, the change is ~ 
generally repeated—thus both the 6's in u-Baba become tsh, its 
hlonipa variant being u-T'shatsha. 

21. The survival of “ hlonipa” words.—What is to be tabooed is 
the distinctive sound, usually, in the name of a superior, the stem. 
Inferiors Alonipa the name of a superior by avoiding the utterance of 
this sound, and sometimes even of sounds like it (see below, § 25, in the 
discussion of the name Shaka), As generally women are the inferiors, 
the custom affects them most, particularly the married women, who 
have to flonipa also their husbands and certain of their husbands’ 
relatives. “... Among the Zulus” the Alonipa custom “ touches 

‘mainly the married women, although as exceptional cases, the men, 
or indeed the whole tribe indiscriminately, may Alonipa the name of 
a renowned chief or ancestor .. .”” (Bt D., under Hlonipa). 

The position, with regard to the survival of hlonipa words, is 
succinctly stated in J. L., p. 41 :— 

"There was another reason for the richness of the vocabulary 
of primitive man: his superstition about words, which made him 
avoid the use of certain words under certain circumstances .. . 
Accordingly, in many cases he had two or more sets of words for exactly 
the same notions, of which later generations as a rule preserved only one, 
unless they differentiated these words by utilizing them to discriminate 
objects that were similar but not identical.” (Italics mine.) j 

That is to say, a Alonipa word may survive in two ways :— 

(1) It may take the place of the original word—that is if it survives 
a3 an exact synonym; OT 
(2) It may survive beside the original word, in which case the 
meanings will be differentiated. 

As hlonipa words of the first two categories already have their own 

_  meanings—which they are not likely to exchange for that of the word 
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they are variants of—this discussion applies chiefly to words of the 
third category. y 

22. The Alonipa variants themselves may become taboo, then they, 
too, are Alonipa'ed. It sometimes happens that those Alonipaing a 
ilonipa variant will use the original word—thus bringing it to life again. 
See quotation from Bt D., above, § 1. 

23. “ Hlonipa” words that supersede the original words.—These 
are of two kinds: (a) such as supersede the original word, because the 
original word is universally taboo ; (6) such as supersede the original 
word presumably because they are more convenient, 

(¢) A universally taboo word superseded —A good example of a 
universally taboo word is Shaka (pronounced Sha'ka), the name of the 
great Z. conqueror. The B. all over south-eastern Africa dared not utter 
words similar in sound to Shaka's name. Until about a generation ago, 
a Zulu would not say Shaya, “ hit,”’ but used the Xosa Beta instead. 
Shaka has been so hlonipa’ed that it has apparently been impossible 
to be sure of its etymology—to-day it is not certainly known what it 
means, nor which word or words are the hlonipa variants which took 
its place in the language. 

Words hlonipa'ed by the Z. nation alone were the names : Dingana, 
Shaka’s brother and successor; Mpande, another brother of Shaka 
and JDingana’s successor; and, to a leas extent, Nandi, Shaka’s 
mother; Ndhlela, a councillor of both Dingana and Mpande; and 
Nkobe, Ndhlela’s father. The hlonipa variants are: Swela or Ntula 
(first category) for Dinga, “to need, be in lack of ” ; é-nGzabo (first 
category) for i-mPande, “ root’: mToti (first category) for mNandi, 
“sweet, agreeable to the taste; i-Nyatu’ko (second category) for 
i-nDhlela, “path; izi-mPothulo, pl (probably of the second 
category), for the pl. izi-nKohe, “ boiled maize.” I grew up in Zulu- 
land. I remember that when I, for the first time, heard Dinga for “ to 
need ” and i-mPande for “ root ", these words sounded foreign to me— 
I was accustomed to the hlonipa variants, The names of the two kings, 
Dingana and Mpande, were not, like Shaka’s name, hlonipa’ed all over 
south-eastern Africa. The whites already had a foothold in Natal ; 
_ only those living north of the Tukela owed allegiance to the Zulu 

_ Kings, and their names were Alonipa’ed only by the Zulus proper- 
Nandi, Ndhlela, and Nkobe also were hionipa’ed in Zululand, but not 
so much as the names of the kings. In my childhood I was familiar 
ae peal hie from the stems -Nandi, -Dhlela, and -Kobe, 
___ &nd with their Alonipa variants. To-day, even in Zululand. they are 
__ being Alonipa’ed less and less (§ 29, beluwes Bie 
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' Cetshwayo, conquered by the British in 1879, seems to have inspired 


the least terror. As far as I know, he ia Alonipa’ed only by his own clan, 
and by certain royalists, who, in spite of everything, have, in their 


hearts, remained faithful to the old regime. The word ili-Khwatha — 


was used to Alonipa ili-Cebo, but “it has already fallen into disuse ” 
(Bt D., under ili-Awata). 

(b) “ Hlonipa”’ words superseding the original word because more 
convenient.—I cannot prove that the Alonipa forms are more con- 
venient, but, unless they should belong to the (a) class above, the only 
reason I can offer for their survival is that they are more convenient 
‘than the word they have superseded. Among these may be instanced 
(see § 13) :— . 

Cha and Qha for Nga (§ 19 (e)). 

ili-Qiniso for i-Nyaniso, which seems obsolescent. 

Xhopha, “ to hurt the eye” (for more exact definition see Bt D.), 
is probably the Alonipa variant of an obsolete verb Ahopha—the Zulu 
for “ eyelash ” is wlu-Khophe (§ 14). 


i 


There may be click variants of words, where the click form has | 


survived on account of being onomatopoeic. The following appear to 
be such cases :— 

Qhuma, “ to pop, explode,” from Duma, see § 15. | 

Rrebula, “to tear, as cloth,” and Rrebu'ka, “to become torn,” 
see under Dabu'ka, § 15. 

Rrwebha, “ scratch,” from Dweba, “* draw, as a line “ (see Bt D.). 

Xhapha, “ to boil,” from the obsolete Kapha, surviving in the form 
with the suffix, Kaphaza, see § 14 and Bt D. under Kapaza. 

If the original of the surviving hlonipa variant has become obsolete, 
it is hard to trace it, unless it is found in related languages or in cognate 
words in the same language. 

24.“ Hlonipa”’ words surviving, with a differentiated meaning, 
beside the original words—In § 15 there is a list of such click words. 
Non-click words of this kind (the third category) do not seem common. 
T cannot think of any. Dabu'ka, with its many variants, is interesting. 
The original word, Dabu’ka, appears to have a general signification, 
including most of the special meanings, while the variants have 
special meanings only. : | 

25. Conclusions as to the survival of “ hlonipa”™ words.—It is clear 
| that the chances are against a hlonipa word entirely usurping the place 
of the original word, and surviving alone. In the first place, either it 


‘must be a Alonipa variant of a universally tabooed word—such words 


are very few (to the best of my knowledge there has been only one such, 
Shaka, during the last hundred years)—or it must, for some reason or 
other, be more convenient than the original word. In the second place, 
_ besides ousting the original word, it has also to drive off the field all 
other competing hlonipa variants. Again, though a hlonipa word may 
_ be easy for the speaker to pronounce, it may be hard for the hearer to 
understand: it may be understood only in a certain locality ;. the 
original word is understood everywhere by everybody. The only 
hlonipa words, which, as it were, carry their meaning with them, are 
onomatopoeic ones (§ 23 (b)) and words which, owing to an accidental 
resemblance, are connected with a stem of a similar meaning, of 
t-nDali and um-Miliso (§ 18). It must also be remembered that the 
hlonipa variant, besides being confined to certain persons (to a sex, 
a family, or a tribe), is also confined:in time: the married daughter's 
a set of hlonipa words only partially coincides with her mother’s set. 
__. For every generation there is a new adjustment of the Alonipa 
_ » vocabulary. While the hlonipa vocabularies undergo changes from 
" _ generation to generation, the original words stand relatively firm. 
_ Finally, the “ hlonipa" word itself may have to be Alonipa’ed, then, if 
the original word has not entirely disappeared, it is very often 
___- Fesuscitated as a hlonipa word, and from the hlonipa vocabulary steps 
' into its original place (§ 22). Bt, in his list of hlonipa words, has marked 
several with a star to indicate that they are “ genuine Zulu words " 
(Bt D., p. 738). Tli-Qiniso appears to have superseded i-Nyaniso, 
which seems to be coming to life again. 

It is reasonable, then, to assume that the Alonipa custom is 
responsible for the death of no words in the Z. language, or very few. 
_ The probabilities for the survival of hlonipa words with differentiated 
meanings are greater. 

While not exaggerating the importance of the hlonipa custom (for 
it is unlikely to have caused the death of more than an extremely small 
number of Z. words), still we must not ignore its influence in increasing 

_. the vocabulary, for it is responsible for the formation of new words, 
__ * some of which survive, with differentiated meanings, in the language. 
is 26. Was the contact of the Zulus with the H—B. direct or indirect (— 
__ Itis generally assumed that the clicks came into the Hottentot language 
ae being borrowed from the Bushmen, and that the Bantu languages 
_ which have the clicks got them from the Hottentot—and perhaps a 


: fe t See Pottman, 4 5; Meinhof, HLW., A 
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Bat pushes capabaaaiic wie: ‘It may be that other Bantu, “at 


oe not Zulus, came first into contact with the HB. and passed the clicks 


_ on to the Zulus, without the Zulus coming into direct contact with the 
HB. Several facts support this idea. The Tekeza inhabited Zululand - 
~ before the Zulus. Since the Bantu drove the H.-B. southward and west- 
ward, it seems reasonable to assume that the Tekeza, who were in 
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Zululand before the Zulus, got into closer contact with the H-B. a 


than the Zulus did. It has been shown that the clicks must have been 


in the Zulu language certainly before 1560, and that direct HB. — “ 


influence on Zulu must have ceased not later than 1650. It would then, 


at the present time, be hard or impossible to prove anything from click _ 


words, borrowed by Zulu from other Bantu languages. It could not 
be shown that the clicks were brought into the language through 


the adoption of these words, for the clicks have been in the language - Sa 


for centuries, and it is not easy to determine the date of the adoption 
of the click words in question. When the Tekeza click word, Qeda, 
for instance, came into the Zulu language, is not known (§ 15).. Several 


click won have been adopted from Xosa in modern times, t-nQola,  _ # 


“ wagon,” a corruption of the Xosa i-nQuwelo, is an instance. 

The geographical position of the Z. language to-day is that it is 
surrounded by other B. languages, and it has been so surrounded since 
1650 at the latest. It may well be that the Zulus have never been in the 
van of the B. who drove the H.-B. before them, it may be that they 
have always had some other B. between them and the HB. 


It is remarkable that there is no Z. word for Hottentot—I have — GB 


found none. If the Zulus had come into direct contact with the ~~ 


Hottentots, one would expect that they would at least have had a 
word in their language to designate them. Ili-Lawu, which is not a 
Zulu word, but borrowed from the Xosa, is used to denote “ Hottentot, 
or similar yellow coloured half-breed, as Griquas” (Bt D.). The 
Hottentots in the Cape Province, whether of mixed or of pure blood— 
_if there are any of pure blood left—now speak Dutch, and are separated 
from the Zulus by other B. The Nama Hottentots in what used to 
be German South-West Africa are too far away to have any influence 


on Z. The word ili-Hhotentoti (from Du. Hottentot) is now coming into 
the Z. language through being used in the schools, that is through the 


use of English textbooks on history, which mention the Hottentots. 
2 The name of Qwabe (who, according to Zulu tradition, must have been born 


before 1560) proves that Zulus must already have been able to pronounce clicks, It 


is also certain that, by 1650, other Bantu tribes occupied the country between the 
Zalus and the nearest section of the Hottentots. 
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There is a Z. word for Bushman, wmu-Thiea, pl. aba-Thwa. Of 
this word Bt D. savs: “. . . The name aba-Thwa, or its cognates, 
is the almost universal designation among the Bantu tribes for the 
Bushmen and Pygmy-Bushmen...” Mf L., p. 25], gives as the “ Ur- 
Bantu” form umu-tua. The aba-Thwa have a place in Z. folk-lore, as 
presumably they do in the folk-lore of other B. We cannot from the 
presence of this word, umu-Thwa, in Z., argue that the Zulus borrowed 
the clicks directly from the Bushmen. Many B. languages have the 
word wmu-Twa, but have no clicks. [The Pokomo use the name 
Wa-hwa (the phonetic equivalent of Aba-twa) for the Wasanye—a 
people in some respects similar to the Bushmen. Cf. the Batwa in 
Urundi and Ruanda, who, if not exactly Pygmies, are probably 
descended from them.] 

27. Which foreign sounds in Z. are to be ascribed to H.—B. influence ? 
In addition to the clicks, I think the sound rr! must be ascribed to 
H.-B. influence, for, as far as I can make out, it is not found in any 
languages remote from this influence. 

Wr EF., p. 126: “ ... three of them "—the clicks—“ (the ‘ dental ’, 


‘cerebral’, and ‘ lateral’) have passed from either Bushman or 


Hottentot into Zulu and Xosa .. .” 

p. 55: “The ‘laterals’ (usually written Al, dhl, tl, dh) are also 
peculiar to the southern group of languages, and there are a few other 
sounds of limited range which need not be discussed here . . . ” 

In this paper I confine myself to a discussion of how the clicks 
{c, g, 2) and rr came into the language. I have not made any 
investigations with regard to the laterals. 

28. How did the clicks and rr come into the language ?—The words 
borrowed from H.-B. present little difficulty.2 The B. who were in 
direct contact with the H.-B. borrowed them directly, and those who 


were not in direct contact with them must have got them through the 


B. between them and the H.-B. 
_ What has been puzzling is to account for the clicks in B. words. 
I think the examples.given above (§ 8 f.) throw some light on the 
question. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, among the B. in direct contact 
with the H-B., the first persons to substitute clicks for other 
consonants in Bantu words were H—B. women captured in war. If 


be __* The “ ejective uvular affricate”. See Bulletin, 11, iv, p. 706. 
wee: * There is a list of such words in Mf HLW. 
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they were not the first, they must have taught their children H.-B. 
click words, and then the children, having learned to pronounce the 
clicks, were the first to use them as substitutes for consonants in B. 
words. I am inclined to think that women first made use of this 
substitution. Why women? Women are more affected than men by 
the Alonipa custom, see § 21. When it was desirable to hlonipa words, 
the clicks came in handy for the formation of Alonipa variants of the 
third category. A native consonant might change the word into another 
word already in the language, while the click, being a foreign sound, 
would not do so. This would apply also to such Bantu as have 
the clicks without having been in direct contact with the H—B.—as, 
perhaps, the Zulus. They would, through intermarriage and other 
contact with neighbouring click-using B., come to use the clicks as 
their neighbours did—for hlonipa purposes. 

Which click (or clicks) would be used for hlonipa purposes, and why 
that particular click (or those particular clicks)? I cannot answer 
this definitely. 

Turning to the examples given above, we find :— 

(a) That all the clicks have been used as substitutes (§ 20) ; 

(b) That, in Z., ¢ is a common substitute for a non-click, and z for 
another click; and 

(c) That, in Lala, we find ¢ and q substituted respectively for the 
Z. q and c (Wg. KG., p. 643). In Nosa the same substitution some- 
times takes place, see examples above in § 10, for instance : isi-Catulo 
for Xosa isi-Qatulo, and also Mf HLW., p. 729. 

"To cover these facts I assume the following. At a certain time 
and in a certain locality a certain click would be the regular Alonipa 
substitute for one or more consonants—at other times and places 
other clicks might be the regular substitutes. All this would be going 
on among people who spoke the same language. ‘Finally, in this 
language, one click would become the regular substitute, but vestiges 
of the former state of affairs would appear in words surviving with 
other click substitutes. This is what appears to have happened in 
Zulu: c being the regular substitute for non-clicks, and x for clicks. 
There are to be found words with other click substitutes ; these words 
may be survivals from a time before the supremacy of the present 
regular click substitute, or they may be loan words from another B. 
language or dialect. 

Further investigation of B. words containing clicks may necessitate 
modification of my theory, but I venture to think it might provide 
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a reasonable explanation of some of the facts; and that, at least, it 
would not prove fruitless to use it as a working hypothesis. 

I have been unable to investigate words with a medial click and 
onomatopoeie click words. The latter would seem to be self- 
explanatory in most cases. For onomatopoeic click substitutes, 
see § 23 b, . 

29. The present condition of“ hlontpa ~ as it affects the Z. language.— 
The influence of Christian civilization is seen in the religious poem 
Lilya by the Icelandie monk Eystein Asgrimsson (died 1361). In this 
poem there appear to be no kenningar, though they were lavishly 


‘employed in earlier Norse poetry. Heiti and Kenningar may be likened 


to hlonipa variants of the first and second categories. Here may also 
be mentioned—thongh not exactly of the same nature—deseriptive 
titles or added namea, such as: (John) Lackland, (Frederick) 
Barbarossa, (Svein) Tjugeskjaeg, (Scipio) Africanus, etc. The chief 
function of the Zulu bards was to make poems praising their kings and 


great men. After their death these poems would be used in worshipping 
these heroes. The praise-poems would be full of substitutions of the 


same nature as the Kenningar were, and would have as their aim to 
give a poetical picture of the hero’s character and great deeds. Often 
a striking phrase in these praises, separated from its context, would 
become an added name and be used like Lackland, Barbarossa, ete. 
Converted Christians have even attempted to make praise-pobms in 
honour of the Saviour, Jesus Christ. Christian sentiment has, 
however, rightly or wrongly, frowned upon poetic outbursts of this 
nature—and Christian Zulu poetry is either translation or imitation 
of European hymns. 

The civilization brought by the whites has also had a dis- 
integrating effect upon the Jlonipa custom proper. Europeans, 
unwittingly or wittingly, continually break the custom—horses and 
dogs, for instance, have been given the names of Zulu kings. School 
teachers demand that lessons shall be repeated in ipsissimis verbis, 
even when this entails a breach of Alonipa. The same is sometimes 
demanded in law courts, in the case of witnesses who have to repeat 


conversations they have heard. The custom, once broken, steadily 


antes its peculiar power over the person breaking it. 


- t We. KG., pp. 651-2, gives the praise-poems (or praise-names) of Ndaba and 
Sentangakona, and Sa. D., pp- x-xxii, those of Cetahwayo, Dinuzulu, and Solomon— 
all members of the Zulu Royal Family ; ;see genealogy in Wg. AG., p. vi. [A number of 
‘these aré also given in Mr. J, Stuart's Zulu Readers, ] 
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From the summary already given we see that— 

(a) rr seems to have ceased being used as a hlontpa substitute ; 
_ (b) q is seldom used as a hlonipa substitute ; 
_ (e) ¢ is the regular click substitute for non-click Soneonuntys? 

(¢) x is the regular click substitute for click consonants. 

From this it may be deduced that if the Alonipa custom should 
continue developing unchecked, only twe clicks, ¢ and 2, would remain, 
and ultimately « would eupersede ¢ and be the sole surviving click. 
Since n can be substituted for clicks (§§ 11, 20), it would not be impossible 
for the clicks eventually to be Alonipa'ed out of the language. In In CS., 
i, p. 38, we read: “ Zulu-Kafir will become the second language of 
South Africa if its exponents are wise enough to eliminate the silly 
clicks which at present mar its phonology...” This tempts one to 

remark that English, which employs, as interjections, the click ¢ 
_ (usually spelled fué-tut) and the click x (used in urging a horse), is, 
nevertheless, probably the most widely used language in the world; 
and the English th (voiced and unvoiced), though a comparatively 
peouliar sound, has not hindered the spread of English over the earth. 

Whether the clicks would be Alonipa'ed out of the language if the 
whites had not come is difficult to decide. Now that they have come, 
it seems certain that it will not happen. The language is reduced to 
writing—the written word changes less than the spoken. The influence — 
of the still active Alonipa custom, je aeigh even to-day great, is steadily 
decreasing. 

_ The language must find new words for new ro New hlonipa 
words (as shown above, § 14) often supplied the desired words. New 
words can still -be made in the same manner as hlonipe variants of the 
first category (synonyms) and of the second category (words formed 
by derivation and composition), but the number of such words coming 
into the language, through Alonipa, is decreasing. As words of the third 
category are made for hlonipa purposes only, they will cease coming 
into the language if Alonipa dies—this source of new words appears 
to be gradually drying up. It seems a legitimate conclusion, then, 
- that the influence of European civilization, by decreasing the number 
of new words of the third category of Alontpa variants, is corre- 
 spondingly increasing the number of new words from other sources : 
words formed by derivation, composition, onomatopoeia, and words 
borrowed from other languages. It must be noted that this is happening 
at a time when the contact with European civilization has produced 
a great demand for new words. 
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A GUJARATLENGLISH VOCABULARY 
By W. Doprret 
ForEWORD 


! eae vocabulary of over 800 words has been compiled with a view 
to supplying some omissions in Belsare’s Dictionary, published __ 
in 1895. Belsare based his work on the valuable Narmakosa of the 


poet NarmadaSankara, of date 1873. The Gujariti language has ik. 


” in the latter half of the past and in the present century been enriched 

by the addition of many Sanskrt tatsamas, and of Persian or Arabic 
words. On the one hand, eminent modern poets such as Govardhana- 
Tama and Narsinharao, and present century dramatists such as 
Dolatrima Krparima Pandya (a Sanskrt purist), are responsible 
for the use of many tatsamas. On the other hand, the advance of 
science and the more intimate acquaintance with the writings of 
English authors and poets have necessitated recourse to the 
classical language for expressing abstract ideas and terms, in which 
the vernacular is clearly deficient. This must be the excuse for 
introducing so many tatsamas into this vocabulary. It is unavailing 
nowadays to reject some as “ pressed into service to gratify the vanity 
of a writer”, which is the reason why Belsare omits them. Yet 
it is not apparent why he excluded the oft-recurring word i142 (blue 
lotus), while he inserts the rarer 44% (desirous of salvation). 

Again, several Persian and Arabic words, employed by such famous 
present-day poets as Manilila Nabhubhii in his poems modelled on 
Persian gajhals, or Baligankara Ullisarima, who was engaged in 
the translation of Persian poetry when death overtook him, take the 
place of valuable and pleasing synonyms (e.g. ~mlaaed for Hic, 
pearl). 

- Provincialisms, poetical corruptions, and anachronisms have been 


omitted from this vocabulary. 


Anusvara has been written throughout, to the exclusion of the 
more skilled method of writing such obsolete nasals as € and %, 
_ following in this respect the common practice, sanctioned by correct 
writers, such as Navalarima Laksmirama, and others. For the many 
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words which do not find a place in this vocabulary, and for poetical 
corruptions and obsolete words, the student is referred to the 
vocabularies ‘attached to such works as the Kavya Dohana, Brhat 
Kavya Dohana, Kavya Madhurya, etc. 

The numbers enclosed in parentheses before the meanings of words 
indicate additional significations not found in Belsare. 


aH 

24.9444 (¢ (m.) mysticism. 

mar (f.) daughter, 

Fas (adj.) chief, foremost, first. 

2443 (adj.) (2) difficult. 

s4isrol4e. (m. pl.) fondling, fuss 
over. 

a42 (m.) (2) Brahma (“the un- 
born my 

mye galasi s2al “to make one’s 
self at home” (245 = 244, 41251 
Dvarika in Kathiavad). 

2443, (adj.) immovable, staunch, 
brave (4919 to totter). 

= 4sZ1FAL Ye42 (m.) a big stone for 
pounding 4144 (a pulse). 

ayi019(3| (m.) enmity. 

aid: (4d (adj.) subjective (S. Wart, 
inward). 

214 (adv.) instantaneously (4614 
completeness). 

mafeuctt (£) Parvati (“the maid 
of the mountain ”). 

244(% (m.) erroneous idea. 

ayk41 (m.) road, path. 

=4{3{/, (adj.) innumerable, unlimited. 

=4<(Ha (adj.) ignorant, strange. 

ai(fHs (m.) a low-caste, a Dheda. 

™Le(lecd (adj.) not struck, “ divine” 
(AAetiectl AH). 

mifeist (£.) sleeplessness. 

= [1214 (adj.) perpetual, continuous. 

“(43 (m.) follower, servant (8. 
WY + 4H, to go). 

(4212 (adj.) illiberal, ungenerous. 


a4 (Ed (adj.) daily. 

2iq-4 (m.) humble entreaty (8. 
WA+ AT, to lead). 

ay-4 (adj.) complete (5. + 3, 
less). 

wtule (£.) (2) inference. 

=4<44129 to consent, support, 

2444 (adj.) different, another. 

42 HL (£.) stepmother. 

*444de (m.) Plato. 

=4%\2 (adj.) vast, extensive. 

a49)3)2 (adj.) unbreakable, firm, 
eternal. 

214 (4241(25 (m.) sorcerer, magician. 

x (Gzil-t (n.) deep knowledge, full 
particulars. 

ay (4424 (Se. (f.) full manifestation. 

ay(ails (adj.) anointed, conse- 
crated (8. wfa+ faa, sprinkle). 

=| (iit) (adj.) desired (noun) ® 

alts } lover, dear one. 

=4%41¥4t¢ (n.) false accusation. 

=4414 fel (m.) Siva (“ husband of the 
Goddess Amba ”). 

41H“ (m.) joy. 

24344 (4x1 (n.) acidity of the stomach. 

= Hid (UL) (adj.) god-like, divine. 

24/4 come here ! 

=42[4¢ (n.) lotus. 

a43 (adj.) soft, delicate (4241, 
a424(2). 

24210) (adj.) rosy, beautiful in colour. 

=™12j44¢1 (n,) interpretation (5. TE, 
take, seize). 

m41+ (n.) child. 

a44™4  (adj.) inconceivable (the 
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Deity); also the beggar’s cry 
PHAM, frigarct. 

mead (f.) untold wealth, goods 

_ and possessions (74 + 444). 

244 (m.) the unfathomable Deity. 

MAAALEt (n.) ablution, immersion, 
swimming. 

ayarél (adj. 
perienced ”. 

244% (m.) ear-ring. 

=4dcl (f.) Ujjen City. 

=44e( (a (f.) fallen state. (partic.adj.) 
falling (5. Wa, bent). 

44% (adj.) miraculous. 

244 X14 (m.) dishonour, insult. 

74 Asc (adj.) unchanged. 

24 aifa (adj.) void of form (noun f.) 
formlessness. 

au (4 [el (adj.) undivided, unbroken. 

244412 (m.) certainty (adv.) cer- 
tainly (used also as an ex- 
pletive). 

mH FA 2c (adj.) unrestrained (8. fata, 
stopped, ceased). 

=424 (adj.) disused, ruined, 

74314 (n.) eating. 

2j 24-11% (m.) the Sun (2) the Moon 
(“lord of rays”). 

24241 (m.) a stone (especially the 
funeral-stone on which water 1s 

poured). 

aiedla (adj.) obscene, vulgar (8. 
3 + afaa, water, lustre). 

1i4>441(4 (adj.) indirect. 

~ifaye (m.) knowledge of union 
with the Deity. 

4 (244 (adj.) boundless (8. atat, 

boundary). 

2434 (m.) life. 

“444 (adj.) such, 

aya (£) envy. 

=424 (4d (adj.) firm, stable. 

*42=42¢ (adj.) disordered, ruined. 


ci expert * ae ex- 


sai Pet ey tie & io ~2 
SS ari 
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242424 (adj.) ill-at-ease, troubled, 
unwell. 

=4 (ec (£.) existence, life. 

a422Hx¢ Ormazd, the spirit of 
goodness (Zoroaster), 

24/2 (m.) serpent. 

244244 (m.) the Sun (“lord of the 
day ”). 

ay fad. ) mischievous. 


=4#id (m.) husked rice (adj.) un- e: 


broken, whole. 


a4 (adj.) free from anger, calm — 


(5. qfaa, angered). 
=| 
aL Indra (“destroyer of 


enemies ", T+ ™tg to break). 
24.171 (m.) (2) an iron door-bolt. 
*4(e%% (n.) clarified butter. 
=4\4%4 (f.) obstruction, enclosure. 
=4\c14 (m.)- sunshine, fierce heat. 
=414l4 (adj.) one’s own. 
all (£.) capital, stock in hand. 
=1[¢21 (m.) mirror (2) pattern, 
example. 
a4l% (adj.) wet. 


=414Y (n.) (2) the soul's form, the a 


soul. 
~i(4y (n.) individuality, 
=4(t4154(adj.) authorized,accepted. 
2415 fo. (adv.) spontaneously. 
~4{l2cde1 (n.) pearl (P. =41V4, water, 
lustre). 
mia] (f£.) nectar, elixir of life (P. 
mA + ate). 
= iz1-4 (n.) noble birth, nobility. 
24,4. (m.) expansion, extent. 
24191, (adj.) bewildered, surprised. 
=4( (44 (n.) meat, flesh. 
4(}% (m.) Mango, mango-tree. 
™114e1 (f.) strength, endurance (2) 
regard, consideration for, 7 
~414 (n.) life-span. 
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3 aida (adj.) ae big, magnificent 
54 (P). 


=4\4™M4q to draw a picture. 
74(4512% (adj.) welcome. 
24°44, (m.) embrace. 
414 (n.) face. 


—-- 4A (n.) basin for water round 
ee a tree's roots. 

rs ’ 
te ttt (£.) one of the main arteries of 
a __» the human body. 
dete (adj.) mutual, reciprocal. 


@ $4142 (n.) the blue lotus. 
fat (£.) a chrysalis, larva. 
ss en (£) wish, desire. 

uct (adv.) a little, slightly. 

















6 
Guad to unravel, to spas sit 
to unwind. 
- & 99, (m.) joy, fervour. 
‘2%; 2:41 (m. pl.) the Sun’s horses 
(“ long-eared ”). 
God to run. 
~- . feat a4 a tiger as big as a camel, 
ees. (2) a tiger preying on camels, 
- Ger (m.n.jacottage. 
— _ Gziefl (f.) the pad placed on the 
ae head by water-carriers. 
Gaya (m.) (2) law, rule, (3) dedica- 
Be tion, consecration, 
«Brit (adj.) lofty. 
—  __.- & yet (n.) lotus. 
= Syaus (f.) (2) turn-over (in 
aay business). 
~—- Gey, (adj.) high, hard, firm. 
/ .. Sry (adj.) powerful, fierce, bold. 
 —- Beta (adj) desolate, barton. 
es (m.) the Umbara tree, jfious 


@-Hf+ (£.) religious trance (emanci- 


pation from Maya and absorp- 
tion in the Divinity). 

@usit (m.) river-bank, shore. 

@4did (m.) destruction, accident. 

@yuttd (n.) establishing, proving. 

S441 (n.) fasting. 

@429i (m.) bye-play. 

BMatH (m.) rest (especially by re- 
nouncing worldly cares). 

6424 (m.) synonym. 

8424 (m.) tranquillity (8. wa, to be 
calm). 

@y2s2 (m.) goods and chattels. 

GUdt= (m.) present, gift. 

+ £29 to indicate, suggest. 

@u2q to arise, 

Getv24l (adj.) prosperous, 

G22 (m.) breast. 

G2xq to hang, droop. 

6444 (n.) mortar, pestle. 

é ay 

=H. (£) agreement, concord. 

a\s4q to supply, join, establish. 


zi (&+ mundane. 


al 
Ty r4svlt (m.) uttering the mystic 
syllable Om. 
Siaifiai (n. pl.) earrings. 
2451 (m.) lap (@1). 
Be (£.) (2) power, strength. 
311441 (m.) (3) a stoop. 
B22 (m.) (3) way, passage. 
aayinat (£.) (3) safeguarding. 


574 (8) (em) hair (42). 
key (i9¢s) (m.) a bird (Gracula 
religiosa).. 
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+4l (£.) slander, idle gossip (8. aa, 
to tell). 

+ Mev Arjun (who bears Hanuman 
on his banner’). 

+4 (m.) a couch. 

s4(l4 (adj.) attractive, beautiful. 

SHA (m.) Brahma (“ seated on a 
lotus *’), 

SHH (m.) Brahma (“ born froma 
lotus *’). 

ane (m.) a sweetmeat made of 

s2H9)  — bajri flour. 

42152 (m.) collected rays of light 

_ (farcr+ ataz). 

+4i(a (£) restlessness, sadness. 

SAIMAL (m.) adverse and favourable 
winds (§+-4-+4+41). 

sul (1) to rust (2) to be tried by 
sorrow, to undergo a difficult 
task, to endure. 

S44 (m.) assemblage, multitude. 

S952 (m.) peacock (4 peacock’s 
expanded tail), 

$4 (m. n.) worm. 

#4 (m.) the Cross of Christ. 

$1541 (m.) (3) swelling in the throat. 

stfSel (£.) a cowrie, 

$1421 (2) (f.) indentation. 

41% (adj.) beautiful. 

site (adj.) cruel. 

st¥dl (m.) beggar. — 

S12 (iq (f.) reasoning power. 

+414 (m.) a lake. 

SVAo4ee% (m.) anachronism. 

SWIMil (n.) banishment, trans- 
- portation. 

toa, to be very pleased. 

ae but (conjunction), 
Z\ Sethe (6. faftz. a diadem, a 


‘Blea (:) sin, foulness, 
¥12 (m, n.) monkey. 
Se eg (3) pulp (sed, 9224). 


Tl 
342 (m.) Siva 


24 (adj.) soft, delicate. 
sce (m.) curl of hair. 


[13 (£.) profound obeisance eee a ae 


42 fated) (P.). 
see (f.) cleverness (P.). 
44 (m.) (Ar.) a hair-dye (544). 
s7rq (n.) the cuckoo's note, 
$42 (n.) a cave. 
342 (m.) a cock. 
5441 (m.) sword. 
stat (£) the Goddess Kali. 


Sl {m,) peacock (S. wt, the! <a 


peacock’s ery). 

424 (m.) Sri Krsna (“having long 
hair”, 21). 

“eM (£.) (2) play, mirth. 

“stfuct (adj.) angry, enraged. 

#(214 silken (8. ary, a cocoon). 


“WH P 
WMePltd? (f.) (2) persistent fault- 


finding. 

“441 (m.) (3) a fowl-house. 
wed (2) to walk like a camel. 
443 (n.) a herd of camels. 


“idly (adj.) deserted, empty (4, 


an affix; ef. HIZ‘4H). 

iH (n.) the sky (S. ma). 

Vid (3) to drive (a chariot) ia 
HIZTA 24sL Vs AW 2 — 
Lajjaérama). 

Wall (m.) relations. 

Dee (f.) (2) a puncture. 

‘wits (m.) fear (244) (Ar). 


Ganges on his head ”). 
317741 Ganapati (“elephant-faced”’). 
8Ls (m.) an astrologer. 
342 (m.) elephant. 
324 (n.) poison. 
1121 (m.) a ditch (212121). 
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17 l44 great. ald (adj.) blind (wy eye, ett 
42.124 (m.) Visnu (“seated on the bereft: of). 
eagle ”’). 4.442 (n.) pure gold. 


12424 (n.) the neck. 

ated (£.) a small cart. 

aida (m.) Arjun’s bow. 

ati (n. pl.) hollow cheeks. 

Aifeeqazaa Siva (“lover of the 
mountain-born maid ”’). 

fafe42 (m.) Sri Krena (who lifted 
up Mount Govardhana). 

4aHCH (m.) praise of virtue. 

Wate (n.) abstraction. 

HAA (n.) row, noise (P-.). 

2¢H (n.) a thicket (8.). 

314 (adv.) (3) behind, after. 

at (f.) (2) the earth. 

314 (BVA zit (m.) love-sickness (31.3, 
Sri Krsna’s village). 

att (m.) a protector (4T+UT 
protect). 

3¢ (m.) a cowherd (2) Sri Krsna 
(S. at cow ; fag to find). 

aizl4ya Ganapati (“ son of Zl or 
‘utdell ”’). 


4 

4g to murmur, complain 
Creprag). 

42(4% (m.) high road (traversed by 
cattle with bells). 

“2129 (f.) a line of clouds (t7ait, 
a heap). 

‘vepert (£.) loud speaking. 

4¢, (n.) house (S. 7%). 

Ai($4|4 (m.) supporting beam for 
roof or floor. 

€'t (m.) loud and continuous noise. 


24 


il2% (m.) (2) a musical instrument. 
™4UEl (m.) quadruped. 


mixst (f.) the Goddess Bhavani, 
who slew the Asuras Canda 
and Munda. 

=\4 (m.) the blue jay. 

[4d (m. n.) the spotted deer. 

ate 254 (£.) fourteen periods, each 
comprising the four ages, $c, 
Acti, grat, sf. 

aji4+% (n.) tonsure. 


S 

w£lett 44 (m. pl.) the decrees of 
Fate. (written by Brahma on 
the child's forehead on the sixth 
day after birth). 

«9¢ (m.) a leaf. 

wa (m.) disciple. 

feu) (adj.) porous. 


oe 

ev ($4 (adj.) stubborn. 

svaliazt (m.) loin-cloth (2) a thick 
girdle. 

e’sHfe, (n.) the moonstone (aia4t- 
tH fa). 

evel? (m.) Sri Krsna (‘hero of 
the Yadavas ”). 

edttet (m.) Visnu (‘ punisher of 
mankind *’). 

syacitist (£) a sheet of water, a 
lake (S. a+ 214). 

eva42 (m.) ocean (water holder). 

evs (m.) courier (P. s¢4¢, quick). 

ove%q to prattle. 

evafes. (£) a curtain (S. qaferat). 

evdiu2< (m.) a valiant man, a 
young man (P.). 

ovat (f.) fame, glory (5. @z). 

evifcteziel (n.) classification. 


te ST a ey oe ie 
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emeaizaadl (f.) “complete havoc” 
(@4 the Yadavas + =424dl, 
rooting up, ruin, in allusion to 
the slaughter of the clan). 

wal (£) the Ganges (daughter of 


Ye). 

292911 (m.) a hillock, a hill. 

#Aq44 (n.) motto. 

éAfac (£.) a woman (8. atfqar). 

wA2tl2s Yel (m.) febrifuge (#42, 
fever). 

a 

a) | of an anna, money (3). 

#42 (f.) contest, strife (#2121). 

42451 (m. pl.) (2) churning ropes 
(3) the sound thereof when 
worked. Proverb Ha HEIL A 
ae #245. “counting one’s 
chickens" ete, (4) a row of 


pots. 
44% (m.) a fish. 
2 
Zli4144 to eat greedily. 
2154. (m. pl.) threads, connecting 
links. 


21sAt (21a) (m.) one leaf of a door 
opening out from the 412.2104 
or door-frame. 


é 
td to strut, make a fine show (2 
241), 


4 


4454 (n. pl.) (2) fetters. 

Stee (f.) nonsense (1124 jaw, 
Jawbone 524, to pound). 

“V4 (m.) thud of a horse’s hoof. 


+ | 
ASW (n.) a tank. 
‘ict (adj.) extended. 


Se... 


ace (m.) God's nature. 

cal (m.) editor, manager (2) (£) a 
lute (H¢¢ cal, Cupid’s lute). 

cetet (ady.) alone. 

c'4s¥1 (£.) thud of a horse's hoof. 

adHzisty (n.) deep darkness (44+ 
2 herd). 

dfuy (adj.) dark. 

APH (f.) might. 

d2eldt4, the river Yamuna 
(“daughter of the Sun”’). 

24 (adj.) fickle, unstable. 

civ to upbraid. 

dias (f.) economy, good arrangement 
(cf. Ads). 

d24q to please, satisfy (5. qfH). 

2424 to be joyful. 

dau to be anxious, brood over. 

disy (m.) (4) renunciation (cir, 
At; 5. wre). 

dids (n.) an earring. 

caiHaifaa (£.) the art of inducing 
sleep. 

tik (adj.) discerning (8. 74). 

dtdAfa4 (adj.) artificial. 

dtu (m.) (5) understanding (=4™4L 
chine (EA LHL HH LL Hel 
ctH4i Akho) (6) brilliance, fame, 
lustre. 

(a2teid (adj.) restrained, hidden 
(dl2 a bank, shore). 

(aatfed 4q to vanish. 

(a4s (n.) a bird. 

[até (adj.) upright, standing. 

dt Hel (adj.) pleased, satisfied. 

d leet (n.) ice. 

afic (adj.) thirsty (S. quan). 

deq42 (n.) photosphere. 

a2 (2) a horse. - 

cid (m.) bread. 

AAW (n.) a copper drum. 

2443 (m.) Siva (2) Siva’s bow. 

ol (£) an aggregate of three. 
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; Ranke the Sun, as 


A2q to sever, cut. 

44d to yoke animals in front 
of the “* wheelers ” 

c4Né (m.) man’s individuality. 


4 
44121 (m.) stress, accent. 


% 


€H-4¢H (m.) in and out breathing (P.) 


£21214 (m.) Ravana (“ ten-necked ”). 
£2id (m.) tooth. 


ae 42234 (m.) Ravana (“ ten- 


shouldered "’) 


 ¢2d42411 with hands joined in token 


of supplication or respect (P.). 


"24 (m,) a non-Aryan, a demon, a 


rob 


¥ £2 (m.) a tax-collector. 
Steet (adj.) subdued, subjected. 


etfae4 (n.) discreetness, politeness. 


-(RsMict (m.) the horizon. 


feaetia the Sun, as “lord of the 
day ”’. 

“jewel of the 
day”. 

f@42 the Sun, as “supreme of the 
day ~ 


mec tt A (f,) procrastination. 
pia: Dacia (f.) light-house. 

fect (n.) sin. 

gem (£) a queen out of favour 


at, (& + Tea). 
a ebels (n.) a telephone (S. aay, the 


ear). 
hes (adj.) visible. 
-gh2i2t (m.) a seer, prophet. 
4¥\ (£.) Krsna’s mother. 
‘bel (adj.) barren, desolate. 


Hes (adj) diy 
~ a (f) the aky, 
(tthe eve, sight (. ap 
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SLorctt (f.) liquefaction. 

gia (m.) water-hole (4421). 

&¢| (m). an opponent. 

(<2 (adj.) bipeta’ous. 

(%2¢ (m.) elephant (2¢ = Tew tooth). 


4 
4sy"4l from the beginning 
(424ml). 
Heidt m. the physician of the Gods. 
44d to take up a position. 
424 from the outset. 
tad (m). satisfaction, joy (S. %4). 
44 (n.) running. 
4121 (£.) daughter. 


{tue (S.) we please, honour, pray to. 


4M (3) to be hot, fiery. 

44Mie (n.) inhaling smoke, 

442 (adj.) dusty (44 +242). 

4daiza (n.) treatise on love. 

“414 to ponder, meditate. 

a4 (3) South Pole (4) Pole of 
any planet. 

tic (n.) dense darkness. 


: ba 

audi (£) plectrum, pick \ffor 
playing the zither, etc.). 

4242 (m.) Sri Krsna (“the ex- 
cellent dancer ’”’). 

it (adj.) bent, low. 

e442 (m.) Sri Krsna (“son of 
Nanda”, his foster father). 

4% (3) the month of Sravana 
(August-September). 

«mpi (f.) the milky way (Ganges 
of the sky). 

42% (adj.) beautiful. 


<ay4dl (adj.) priceless, precious 


(44 price). 


‘2d (£) Adam's apple. 


42 (adj.) (3) naked («71 =4i™). 
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44N¢44 (m.) new verdure. 

austell G2 ovd “ to be very proud” 
(Aa%izi nostrils), 

<¢'t (m.) a Rsi, who usurped Indra’s 
throne. 


«¢% (3) a King (husband of Dama- 
yanti). 


<id4 (n.) an actor's dress (5) an 


_ actor's tricks and gestures. 
«11304 (n.) swallowing up, storing up. 
twat (m.) wedding-lamp. 
fazer (f.) an arbour. 
fAPe (adj.) all, total. 
fate (m.) low tide. 
fase (adj.) fearless ((4 +524). 
aS) ai ered by al 
Ga j.) overpow y sleep. 
APs (adj.) crowded, thick, deep. 
fey {adj.) secret, solitary. 
fzl42 (adj.) godless. 

Gtiiaes (m.) observer, 

fade (m.) renunciation of, or 
detachment from, worldly cares. 
Also used as a_pillow-word, 

__ like (rate. 

fzaf% (adj.) unlimited: 

(24 to strike, beat, uproot. 

(v4 (adj.). unobstructed, un- 
hindered 


added (n.) stoppage, obstruction, 


n n. 

(44% (n.) house, abode. 

4VAic44 (n.) the blue lotus. 

Ax (m.) dwelling place, en- 
campment (412). 

Maye (n.) dew (“ flower of the 
‘< t’ 


ele (m.) moon (“lord of the 
night =). 
Maid (adj.) edged, indented. 


Fadler (adj.) born of the night 


a) 


i a fasit +3 - 
FMW (adj.) ‘sinless, 
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‘Paplaiea (£) oniginaliie: 
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(zl (f.) destruction, extinction 
(opposed to ¢2). Ag 
(42/14 (m.) peacock (“blue neck”), 
e{\22r (n.) the lotus (“* water-born”), 
4l2% (adj.) silent, peaceful. ae 
2f%s (d2fig) (m.) (3) am ine 
carnation of Visnu (half-man, 
half-lion). AF 
ad not only, so much (4#+ fa), 
endless, boundless (the Creator). 
AgA (f.) hair oil (2) anklet. 44, 
sie, Aly and Ag (AgzZl) are 
the distinguishing marks of a 
woman whose husband is still 
alive aieis4adl. 
ae (m.) (4) flag of a merchant- 


vessel. ? 

4404 (n.) pitilessness (fac+ gar 
compassion). 

a+ (adj.) several, many (4 +s). 

alaZlal (n. pl.) (AteZ li) scratches 
on the body with the nail or 


claw. 


X 
Yalta (m.) Siva (2) lion, tiger 
(“ five-faced ”’). . 
W44¢4 (m.) Siva (‘‘ five-faced ”’). 


Yéct2 (m.) (2) difference. e. 
4s41 (m.) stumbling while running. 
Yeeibe (adj.) dethroned. | 
WeHIs2 (m.) a tank (S. 4% a lotus, =~ 
WTAHT abode). uee 


weumla (m.) Visnu (“lord of 
Padma”, the lotus- born 
Laksmi). w > Pe 

4x24 to be fragrant. 

wire (n.) cloud (we water, ST to 
give). z 

42st (m.) mariner’s compass. "ee 

42911 (m.) wonder. ae 
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Watilcst (£.) the cuckoo (42 another, 
a stranger; 8. , servant). 
Wedel (m.) King (2) the Almighty 
(424. care +P. didan to give). 
Yzatdt (m.) (2) a butterfly. 
4221214 (m.) Rama with the axe (an 
incarnation of Visnu). 


‘WVId -(adj.) gone far (4% distant; 


S. Wa, to go). 

Yai4'] (m.) solicitude, kind attention 
(2) deduction, inference (in 
logic). 

yfa~4, (£) moat. 

Ufeaal (f£.) service, attendance on. 

[Seve (m.) retainer, servant. 

424% (m.) embrace. 

4f244 (m.) halo. 

Yaerd to embrace. 


_ 4fe4e (m.) deputy, delegate, member 


of an assembly (Wz, to sit). 

4fZ24¢ (m.) perspiration. 

4ufe24 to remove, abandon, give up. 

42l (aid (m.) Arjuna’s grandson. 

yad2 (m.) (2) knot tied in the 
end of a woman's garment. 

4244 (m.) a tank, ‘small lake, 
water-hole (8.). 

4de (n.) covering layer (metals) (2) 
a strip of cloth for a bandage. 

4YeH (n.) eyelash (S.). 

YtsiN. (adj.) fully ripe (41s ripe, 
+ s4i3ufl a finger). 

WH (m.) (3) a bridge. 

wae (£) Draupadi, daughter of 
Drupad, King of Paticaladed. 

Yttad to send (cf. Marathi arafam). 

Yldt (m.) protector (5. UT to 
protect). 

4ia (m.) traveller. 

424 (m.) Arjuna (ied). 

MIME a attendant, servant (az, to 
sit). 

‘4EIAd (n.) dove, pigeon. 


yl2iat2 (m.) ocean. 

MLHa (m.) (4) ice. 

yide (£.) footpath (414-412). 

(4fl (2) phallus (fa (41). 

Mit? (m.) great ancestor (2) great 
lord. 

fide4 (m.) unele. 

Mase (£) the ant (S.). 

Fife (adj.) thirsty (S.). 

re yyer (n.) fruitless reiteration 
(M2 ground, pounded; ‘We 
the act of grinding in a mill). 

Wia2 (n.) stamen. 

Yat (adv.) formerly. 

uatidu (3) Sri Krena (4) the 
Supreme Deity. 

4Yzed (m.) Indra (5. “invoked by 
many ”’). 

‘ott (m.) God. 

Wfae (n.) a sandy shore or bank. 

Yet (n.) a child (Yq). 

Wey (n.) a flower (5. yeq). 

424 (n.) manliness. 

ust4l (adj.) very eager, very 
amorous. : 

sib (m.) the forearm. 

4°42 (adj.) fierce, fiery. 

444 (adj.) great, immense. 

eid (part.) fallen, bowing at the 
feet. 

yer (m.) love, affection. 

ufasi2 (m.) opposition, retaliation, 
remedying. 

ucfl=fl (f.) the west. 

ufatala (£.) echo. 

fas (n.) retribution, requital. 

ufcimt (f.) prowess (2) great intellect 
or wisdom (3) lustre. 

wetfedl (£) giver, benefactress. 

Ye44 (m.) utter destruction (S. 44, 
to destroy. 

WAY to awaken (2) to instruct, 

advise. 
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4a to be probable (2) to be born. 

Hed (n.) the women’s garden. 

MAL (m.) Allahabad. 

4ael4 (m.) a devotee of Visnu and 

son of the Asura Hiranyakasipu. 

WAl4e1 (n.) escape. 

4444 (n.) speech, speaking. 

Maley to speak. 

444 (m.) the upper arm. 

MAAtd Ss (adj.) opportune. 

we4d to set out, march. 

44 (m.) great joy. 

Male, (n.) ablution. 

Mise (adj.) primitive, former; (2) 
fate, destiny. 

Ylaper (n.) courtyard. 

Alig? (adj.) dangerous, deadly. 

WAL (adv.) probably, generally. 

4iaa (m.) the rainy season. 

ULed to eat. 

Mle (f.) recognition, understanding. 

Wd (part.) sent. 

‘41 (4GL) far away there ! 


y 

Pete (m.) a throw. 

#21 (m.) a gad-about, a “ gay 
dog” (424) (P.). | 

S23 (dh 342 41) lavatory (P.). 

#45 (m.) facet, smooth side. 

214 (m.) an old jackal, separated 
from the pack. 

(e221 (m.) an angel (P.). 

di (£.) alertness, wakefulness. 

212% (f.) fragrance (A.). 


t ra 
“4% (adj.) foppish, gay, showy. 
“oH 19(| (adj.) very fortunate (44 H., 
for bard 412). 
441 Love (£.) (H.) dawn, early 
morning. 


“(42 (adj.) undulating (2) beautiful. 

“4utadet (n.) “lonely” wood (because 
the ‘“%Plt or lcs wanders 
therein, separated from his 

mate). 

“el (m.) peacock (8. afeq). 

“ati (£) the spleen. 

jaf] (f.) a lute, pipe, flute, 

“e444 to bloom, blossom, 

“24 (8) adj.) excessive, 
much, 

“(9 (m. King of the nether regions. 

‘itv (m.) (2) a horse (4124). 

\29312| (£.) sport (P.). 

mic (2%4q (adj.) objective. 

(4xdq (m.) lotus-stalk, 

‘“(csat¢ (m.) rationalism. 

ai’4.2. (m.) gun-embrasure. 

meat! (f.) shamelessness (P.). 

aig (£.) den. 

ateddat (f.) Sarasvati, daughter 
of Brahma. 

4¢{4 (m.) a Brihmana saint. 

maid (n.) aperture in crown of 
head, through which the soul 
is said to depart at death. 


very 


tH. 

a» (m.) (3) a wave. 

aGRH (m.) a king of the Solar 
dynasty (2) (adj.) prodigious, 
Herculean. 

@2(4 (adj.) despondent, despairing 
(aa broken+ 41211). 

@| (m.) the Sun (2) Siva (3) 
a Brahman. i 

eH. (m.) a spear (Ht). 

MF =e mado] Bade“ one 
who beats about the bush ”. 

Mad (n.) one of the Purdnas. 

ail (f.) the river Ganges (as 
daughter of King Bhagiratha, 
who brought her from “Heaven”’). 


. = 
oh ~ mB, 
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ss @t=4z (m.) Siva (with the crescent 
ee. moon on his forehead). 
fuer (adj.) terrible. 
ss 424 (adj.) evil, bad. 
_ _--« Ael2 (m. f. n.) surface of the earth. 
als (adj.) foolish. 
— ~—s- Haeizatt (m.) geologist (y-+-"y to 
Bey cover + faz to know). 
3) (m.) Venus. 
4 (£) (3) the earth (o>). 
42 (m.) the dawn. 
Hey (m.) foetus (8.). 


















se heal 4 
= 44 (m.) sacrifice (8.). 
ss Hs (£) death embrace (Hs¢ a 


corpse), 
al (£.) a hut. 
iz (adj.) sedate 
beautiful. 
- WHat (m.) Indra. 
Usaxed (m.) Sri Krsna (slayer of 
Fs the demon Madhu). 
Adda (n.) the human eye (44, 
| Het). 
HA (£) (3) egoism. 
he ‘a /k (m.) ray (8.). 
22/4 (m.) pearl fisher (424+294). 
eae (f.) deathbed. 
_ -H44H (m. n.) ointment, salve (P.). 
nzlall (m. f.) ray (8.). 
~ Hed to be fragrant. 
Hedttl (£) a mother (of. Marathi 
{: an old woman), 
a ig AEA (m.) a great warrior, 
a : udl4e (m.) mountain (Hdl the 
5 Bi ~ earth+-424). 
PaaS! (n.) slur, disgrace (HIM 
Fe 8 fly). 
wR 2441. (m.) the wind (8.). 
mids (1n.) uncle, 
a) (£.) a creeper, Petia white, 


Be 2 
" 


(2) 


pleasing, 
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fragrant flowers (Gartnera race- 
mosa). 

H4sis4d (adj.) weak, debilitated, 
pampered. 

HR (m.) (7) Cupid, 

H1E4 (n.) softness, gentleness (S. qq). 

H4 (m.) Krana. 

fs (2) a monthly magazine. 

wisieitl (adj.) carnivorous. 

Heil f (m.) the ocean. 

fue (£.) (2) sight, glance. 

f4fe2 (m.) the Sun. 

432431 (n.) corona. 

432 (m.) looking glass (8.). 

434 (m. n.) bud (S.). 

H4cd¢ (m.) (2) the Deity. | 

454 (adj.) bewitching, beautiful (2) 
stupid (3) sinless. 

H™4Y42 (n.) title page. 

H2(21¢ (m.) a-saint, holy man (Ar.). 

H>cL4 (adj.) relying on, firm H2d¥I¢4 


yet (adj.) fundamental, primary, 

42143] (n.) antelope’s skin. 

wa4ell (adj.) fawn-eyed. 

H1HE (m.) musk. 

wai (m.) the moon (“having the 
mark of a deer’’). 

wafQ4 (m.) the moon (“the lord 
of the deer”) (2) a lion 
(“lord of beasts ”’). 

4a4{l41 (m.) lion (“lord of beasts ”’). 

HL (adj.) false. 

Hace (m,) Indra 
Thunderer). 

HA (f.) acumen, intelligence. 

He (m.) Cupid. , 

Hist (£.) a famous Apeari, or 

_ heavenly nymph, 

Adu Sita (daughter of Janaka, 
King of Mithila). 

W142 (n.) a load. 

Hizet2 married (Ar. 442, a seal). 


{as Cloud- 
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~fatt4 (n.) beauty (2) bashfulness (3) 
quilelessness, 
iA (f.) the head. 
eee 
4™4 (n.) ice (8.), 
4Ueé (m.) Yama’s delight, i.e. 
destruction of mankind. 


4atwfl (adj.) famous. 


4s*0| (f£.) spontaneity, accident, 

_ wilfulness. 

4idaelediss, “to all eternity * 
(8. “as long as the moon 
and sun [endure]”, a phrase 
appearing in title deeds). 


2 

2fE0HL redness, 

AAR} (n.) chromosphere. 

2444 (m.) Rama. 

“zl (f.) friendship (2) greatness (P.). 

74 (m.) God (Ar.). 

sH™ile1 (n.) upset, uproar, disorder 
‘TA to play, @4 to dig, uproot. 

oe (m.) Yama (son of the Sun). 

+46 (m.) _, | Ta+ ST (give). 

242 25 eloud| Te ee (hold). 

22 (f.) delight, satisfaction. 

*6(% (adv.) in secret, secretly. 


3ts4[a (m.) the moon (‘Lord of 


* 


the full moon night”). 
walt (£.) worldliness (2121 worldly 


276" (m.) Kubera, the God of 


“wealth. 
Rer4ele (m.) treason, 


44 (m.) Rama. 


be (£) wife of Sti Krgna. 


RAL (mm.) a villager, a bor. 


204 idiom, dedi 2H 2 ai “he 
| 34H (m.) shepherd, 
PB os “Fo 


7 at, \ 


: han'y 5 ‘ 
Maske’. |§ Al, 5% . 


fsa (f.) anger (A). 


2741612 (adj.) stately, smart, 





Bt 


lustrous (P. 2 face, 24 water, | 
; 


lustre). ; ’ Se 
24 (adj.) good, pleasing. ee 
221%" Cupid (“Lord of the Spring 
n”). ie 


2q (adj.) useless, to no purpose. 
3%¢ (suflix) e.g. 242124 “bathed in 
tears”, $ 
2\4id2 (m.) adaptation. 
33 (m.) a deer. . 
3%2 (adj.) angry. | 


* 


34H (m4 (f.) Sti Krsna’s chief Queen, % sO 


St (f.) the Narmada river. 

244 to kill, afflict. 

2ls (m.) beauty, lustre (P.). 
2fg2fl<i4)(m.) the Moon (lord of 
Seelulas the “ wain”), 


a 
(m.) Ravana (“King of 
Lanka” or (?) Ceylon). . 
432 (m.) word (Ar.). 


Ase 


S444 (adv.) for a certainty (441 BS) <a 


goth of a (44, q.v.). 
S24 (n.) dance, 
al3a (f.) enjoyment (3) excellence. 
Asia (£) saving rumour. 


os 

=| ae 

4:1H44 (n.) refraction. ay 
444 (n.) hindrance (faz). “a 
AN (n.) (7) calyx. y le 
<OcNt (os) Tan (thence a 
hand”). “Sin ber ‘ 
4254 get along ! get out ! ee 

4M4ld to stink. 4 

aaft (m.) a Jain ascetic. = 


(sa 


a) hie 
AVes 


er (adj.) fit to be abandoned, or 


excluded. 
4’ (n.) rain, raining, 


wets 


a oi oe 
ef BN 


Pale 
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aziztt (m.) hope (212i). 

4204 (adj.) adorable (2) chief (8. J 
to choose). 

444 (m. n.) bangle (8.). 

4/42 (m.) one of the seven chief 
Reis of old. 

425421 willy-nilly (5 
subjected). 


bad, 441 


~ 4a (n.) (4) present of clothes, etc. 


424 (m.) connexion, union, meeting 
(Aq) (Ar.). 

feat (m.) a bard, minstrel. 

dia (f.) speech (in compounds, e-g. 
4/24 Sarasvati). 

4.424(4 Brhaspati, the preceptor 
of the Gods. 

aire =4119 to harass. 

4.2 (£.) (3) tyre of a wheel. 

aicuiadl4 adj.) pertaining to 
Viatsyiyana (author of a 
SLHARA). 

atezal (£.) concubine (5. 42 recurring 
point of time). 

4.2¢ (m.) acloud (8. Tf, water+ 

, give). 

4ieulas  (adj.) technical. 

4i2{| (m.) robber. 

Ated4 (adj.) true, credible. 

fay (adj.) scattered, loosened. 

fas (3) a step onward. 

f424% (m.) tree, branch of a tree. 

fAd% (adj.) false, in vain. 

facta (m.) Cupid (ef. 244121). 

Acid (n.) canopy. 

fac4 (adj.) merciless (fq + zat). 

fae (adj.) unpounded, whole. 

(44d (f.) (2) electricity. 

faq42 adj.) easily 
transient. 

fAdiaet (m.) destroyer. 

faM4 (m.) a bye-path, 


destroyed, 


- 44 (m.) defeat, destruction. 


fAMLs (m.) conclusion, result. 


(444 (m.) (2) a scholar (3) (adj.) wise, 
educated, 

fafa, (m.) brother of Ravana. 

[aad (adj.) (5.) ceased, stopped. 

FAaisd to gaze at. 

fAava (adj.) trembling, unsteady, 

_ disordered. 

(afasr (adj.) separate, distinct. 

fAfte specifie (in (Ales 424, 
8. gravity). 

fAzie{ (m.) trust, confidence. 

faueye (m.) the sky (the seat 
of Visnu "). 

fax (adj.) tortuous (gq, to move, 
glide). 

{11 (m. £.) a wave. 

Ast] @d to squander. 

vei (adj.) without, bereft of. 

deael (f.) Damayanti (daughter of 
King Vidarbha). 

44-4 (n.) inversion (AMRA). 

42124 (m.) Indra. 

451024 (n.) depth, profundity (faz). 

4414s (adj.) appertaining to one of 
the six Sastras. 

caret, (f.) allusion, suggestion. 

c4fse (f.) individuality (as opposed 
to 4uf%2, aggregate). 

e43c (adj.) set (as the Sun). 

24,44 (m.) (2) a Muni (3) the author 
of the Mahabharata epic (4) 
an expounder of the Vedas. 

c4ckH4a (n.) inverted order (f4+ 
Sa + WA). 


de. (m.) wound, sear. 


21 
“154 (n.) a piece, slice (8.). 
2144 (adj.) fickle (2) name of a fish. 
a’42 (m.) a Bhil. 
aca (m.) a marksman shooting 
blindfold and guided by sound. 
aH (£.) taper, lamp. 


pepe a 
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atts (adj.) renowned, populous 
(Ar.) (H55t 2%le; sah afl). 

4H (m.) locust (2) moth. 

24ls (m.) the moon (“ having the 
mark of a hare "’), 

“14 (m.) Siam. 

2ly2 (m.) splash of water (5. faa, 
to sprinkle). 

allt (£.) (2) permission to depart. 

“1411 (f.) shell, oyster-shell. 

“ls2telt (m. pl.) thanks (Ar.). 

214 (n.) the hot weather (July— 
August). 

4'614H¢ (n.) washing the mouth 
after a meal. 

20Mife (m.) Siva (“trident in 
hand *’). 

414:41 (f.) hospitality, attendance on. 

Ts tat (m.) checkmate (#14 king). 

4ic4 (n.) cold. 

Adudt (f.) Pirvati (“daughter of 
the mountain”). 

424 (n.) youth (S.). 

1-4 (adj.) audible (S. ¥, hear). 

aula (m.) Visnu (“husband of 
Sri *, or Lakémi). 

M4 (n.) sigh (8. aa, to breathe). 


" 
4M (m. pl.) the six “ enemies ” 
or inimical ions, ie. 51H 
(lust), $14 (anger), Av (greed), 
Hl4 (infatuation), ¥4¢ (pride), 
and He (jealousy). 


MslA4l close by. 

4z (m.) doubt (S. 2iza). 

414 (m.) a lover. 

“ict (m.) the act of felling, a wound. 
4H (m.) high tide. 

AHt-421 (in. (f.) potential energy. 
WALA (adj.) direct, 


AlMeacdiatt (n.) isotherm. 

MHUALe (m.) cerie noise (HeMeAII2). 

aH (adj.) temperate. . 

allt (adj.) true, proper, abundant. 

MHeAL4 (m.) great jov. 

42ef| (f.) progression (2) stream. 

424 (ad}.) sharp, nimble, fickle. 

“aul (adj.) hidden, covered up. 

44Htl (m.) Arjuna (left-handed 
In grasping the bow). 

aya (f.) stream, current, the 
stream of life, “ the world.” 

al2t4 (adj.) arrogant. 

HLH (adj.) consistent. 

sHit" (m.) an Emperor. 

42s (adj.) doubting, suspicious. 

aiaecdt (f.) literature. 

fuse (adj.) sprinkled. 

4ldH (m.) oppression, tyrantiy (P.). 

442 (adj.) easy. 

446 (adj.) conferring happiness 

(44427, give). 

4412) (m.) the moon (44 nectar 
+2431 ray). 

a‘ (adj.) asleep. 

44d (adj.) happily combined, well- 
matched. 

ect (f.) (2) divinity (42, a God). 

421 (f.) the Ganges (“river of 
the Gods ’’). 

4etnet (£) the favourite Queen, or 
wife (44+194). 

4152  (m.) tranquillity, 
stillness. 

42HseLs (n.) microphone. 

451 (m. pl.) the ends of a saree. 

415 (adj.) afterwards, latter. 

sieidla (m.) Cambay. 

241242 (n.) pistil. 

+44 (n.) wonder, pride (f@# to smile). 

+42 (m.) Cupid. 

Aid (m.) flow (8.). 

2444 (m.) a low-caste, a Dhed. 


calm, 


ar Sy eS 


tt ee 













& 
“ental (f.) stubbornness 
cmc (“ Abyssitian’s fist "’). 
 4HlK4 (n.) poison churned by the 
Gods from the ocean (2) any 
deadly poison. 
ean (m.) Adam’s apple, 
-€fA (n) sacrifice. 
4d (£) existence. 


at inermis). 
feats (m.) glacier, 
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eR (m.) a horse, 


ent (f) the mendt plant (Laivsonia 


=—/ 


Racer (a) Pie (Ge 
gold): > 

Be headin murderous, cruel. | 

eee (m.) Krsna (8. afer, oranot 


| SENSE <7, lord). 


Selig : ; 

#ici=4 (adj.) pardonable. ips Pe 

Aad (adj. ne aca eres! body 
+a, ree Doon. Op 


a 
= . Se oa ‘ 
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THE SOUNDS OF SINA 
By T. Graname Bar.ey, assisted’on the Phonetic side by Linias E. 
_ ArmstronG and on the Sina side by D. L. R. Lortmwer 


CHART oF SixA CONSONANTAL PHONEMES 
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. hoo | Table: | Dental Aiteo. Patato. Retracted | Palatal | Velar 
"i Pree, aan Wee Rs a: = Sea gl! 7 ata 
Plosive iD, b, ph f t. d, th t d, th | k & kh 
Een ta oe es eae == ah WERE Se 
Affticate | | ft, th ¢, jy ch ej gh 
az bh Si, Pea =i] (<a TEL FALSE ee (Ta 
Neal | om @ | a | .R n @) ) oes 
Lateral | Osaki ql) 
4" Re iisrdily > pret ai a a sig! 
Tapped | | | bat r | | 
Saree US Se SSeS 5 aes | i 
Frieative | flv | 8 =z [3 5: | x ¥ 
Vowel ie Se Fee ibis Fai Se ico 
plide | | | ee 
Aspirate | h, fi in any vowel position. 
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pis strictly speaking dento- alveolo-palatal. 
Symbols in brackets indicate subsidiary members of other 
t phonemes. 

In my Shina Gioia just published éhieia is a popular description 
of the sounds written eight years ago in India, when it was impossible 
for me to consult anyone. Now I should like to alter some of it. In 
phonetics advance is so rapid that one’s descriptions are out of date 
almost as soon as they are written. Happily it is all advance. There 
is ‘no retrogression. _ 

In order to indicate graphically the sounds of a language one must 
(i) decide what sounds are found in it, (ii) group them in phonemes, 
_ assigning one symbol to each phoneme (not to each speech sound), 
_ (ili) show their tongue position or place of articulation by correctly 
one them on a sound chart. A phoneme may be popularly defined 
48 a distinct, essential, and significant sound of a language, minor 
-_ variations being disregarded. 
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Most of the above vowels are found nasal as well as non-nasal. 
I do not remember nasal a, p, 9, ¥. 


Section I gives Col. Lorimer’s and my joint views, with such 
qualifications on his part as are inserted within square brackets 
followed by the initial * L"’. Section II contains a number of minuter 
details for which I alone am responsible. The sound charts have been 
prepared by Miss Armstrong and myself. Col. Lorimer is in general 
agreement with them, but does not wish to commit himself to all the 
details (“regarding which I do not feel competent to form definite 
opinions”: L.]. No two people speak a language alike; in India, 
especially in hilly regions, there are differences from village to village. 
Col. Lorimer and I worked with different men in different years. There 
are therefore naturally a few minor variations in our estimates. 
of sounds, This holds in particular of vowels. 

Section I 

There are approximately 64 to 68 phonemes in Sina, of which 40, 
including aspirated sounds, are consonantal. [Add ““w"’: L.] This 
number may be slightly increased or decreased after further 
investigation ; thus z, 3 may be varieties of j, }. [I think they are: L.] 
But for the present it may be accepted as practically correct. Of these — 
phonemes, sixteen consist of pairs of advanced and retracted con- 
sonantal sounds, as follows. (The difference is significant.) 
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Advanced :—t, d, ¢, }, n, r, J, 3; retracted:-—t, d, o, Bt e 2 eee 


[The retraction of ¢, j (z), s, ¢ is often so considerable as to be obvious 
toa European ear: L.] There are seven sounds which are found both 
aspirated and unaspirated, the difference being significant: p, t, ts, 
¢, t, ¢, Kk; aspirated, ph, th, th, ch, th, ch, kh [ph being inter- 
changeable with *f orf: L.] Sonants are not aspirated. 

The dental fricatives @ and § (English th in think and. then) are not 
heard in Sina. The velar fricatives y and y (sometimes interchangeable 
with kh and g) are generally found in loan words such as khoda or 
xeda, God: jayrstan, Yagistan. They are faintly pronounced. 

There are approximately 24-28 vowel phonemes, 14 non-nasal 
vowels, 10 or more of these also nasal. [a doubtful: L.] i andr are’ 
retracted to 4 and ¢ when one of the sounds e, j. §. ¥ immediately 
follows or precedes. vu is advanced towards y in a few words. Doubt- 
less some law, not yet discovered, governs this fact. In the meantime, 
we may enter y as belonging to the o phoneme. [I know the change 
only as occurring optionally in a few words, when there is an i vowel 
in the next syllable: L.] | 

Some of the vowels appear in certain cases to be interchanged. 
Such are a, A, a, @: i, r: 0, ¥, 0, 0: @, E. 

ej, f, 3 are not unlike English ch, 7, sh, cA, but are unrounded 
and more advanced: ¢ is unaspirated. 9, j, s, ¢ are the correspond- 
ing retracted sounds: lips unrounded. 

b, m, g, n, s,z do not differ appreciably from the corresponding 
English sounds; p and k differ from English p and & in lacking 
aspiration, 

f and v are not unlike English f and v, but are fainter. The friction 
is less and the acoustic effect is different. v is sometimes weakened to 
o(? LL.) 

r is a single tap r as sometimes heard in Seotland or in English 
thrill. 

y is asin English, but when accompanying -iis very far forward. 

jis less consonantal, i.e. is more like e than in English. [T. G. B.'s 
medial j is often omitted by me, or rendered by i: L.] 


| Section IT ; 

‘lis not unlike the Italian and French sound [I agree: L.], but is — 
further forward. It is made with the blade of the tongue against the 

alveolar ridge behind the upper teeth. | 
_ t, d are dental: t, d are the corresponding retracted sounds. 


. 
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Their position is normally the same as in Panjabi, and Urdu, but when 
accompanying high front vowels, they are more advanced. 

n is never initial; when medial it is the same as in Panjabi, but is 
further forward when final or with a high front vowel. 

ris asin Urdu and Panjabi. It is never initial, and rarely [if ever, 
L.] final. 

h following a vowel tends to become sonant, but otherwise is as in 
English. 

b, g. d, d are sometimes, and 1, r always, partly or wholly 
devocalized when final. [With more phonetic knowledge I should 
probably agree. I frequently have final p, k, t, corresponding to 
medial b, g, d: also sometimes final s, ¢, 5, corresponding to medial 
2}, Bj): L.] 

The numbers in the following paragraphs refer to positions between 
the cardinal vowels. The nature of the vowels is shown by their position 
on the chart. 

e has a position of about 1}. 

€ in the diphthong ei has a range of approximately 3 to 34. 

a is probably a member of the a phoneme, “i” in a following 
syllable advances a from 4) to about 4, i.e, to a: aly “he came” ; 
a‘li, “she came.” 

9 is heard chiefly in loan-words: mola, “Sunni priest,” goga’, 
* noise.” 

ois about 6% ; an unrounded and advanced variety of it, ¥, is always 
short. ¥, when final and unstressed, has a range of about 6% to 74. 
In Roman letters therefore one writes it sometimes -o. and some- 
times ~ii. 

ais very low, not much above a: fas, “ mother-in-law.” 

Tone.—There is a low rising tone heard in a certain number of 


_ words. Its first part occurs always in a stressed syllable ; the second 


part is about a tone higher than the first. The rule for its incidence is 
not known except to this extent that all abstract nouns ending in 
-ar and all conjunctive participles have it. Thus baytar, “ greatness ” ; 
Jyzi, “ swollen” ; the, “ having done.” 

Words illustrating cerebrals and aspirates: jine, “ living” ; 
jine, “rows”: tam, “swimming”; tam, “ falling,” “ shutting ” ; 
tham, “ cleaning,” “sweeping”: eak, “ pitchfork’; chak, “day”: 
bat, “stone; bat, “rice: bari bari, “a big pond": khen, 
“time”; ken, “rock”: par, “last year”; phar, “turn”: 
ek dam, “ altogether, etc’; ek dam, “once"’: khyn, “ shawl”; 
kryn, aa ear.” 
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QUELLENWERKE DES ISLAMISCHEN Scuriritums. I. Band. Suheil ie 
und Nevbehir, romantisches Gedicht des Mes‘id b. Ahmed = ae 

(8. Jhdt, d, H.). Nach der einzig erhaltenen Handschrift in der ai 
Preuss. Staatsbibliothek, mit einem Geleitwort von J. H. rea 
Morprmanxs. (Hannover, Orient-Buchhandlung Heinz Lafaire, ie 
1925.) M. 25. ot 
The growing cost of printing texts in Oriental type has in recent ae 
years been a serious check to the progress of Islamic studies, and af 
every student of Arabic, Persian, or Turkish will welcome the applica- 
tion of the recently-improved method of photographic reproduction é 
to the publication of texts hitherto inaccessible. The German ¢ 
Oriental Society has made use of this method to bring out a new issue / 
of texts that have been long out of print and difficult to obtain, and . a 
the enterprising firm of Heinz Lafaire has now undertaken to render em 
available in a similar manner an entirely new series of hitherto es 
unpublished works. It has rightly been recognized that this method ee a 
of publication is especially suitable in the case of unique manuscripts, Fe 
of which only one copy is known to exist, so that no collation of | 21 


other manuscripts is either possible or necessary. Accordingly, 
we are promised an edition of the early Ottoman chronicle of Bihishti, 
to whom his editor, Professor Babinger, assigns a period between 
1450 and 1520 (years that were s0 momentous in the history of the es) 
Turks) ; only one manuscript of this work is known to exist, in the ) 
British Museum. Persian scholars will see for the first time the 


ar 


s 


er 


Khwiin-i-Ikhwan of that remarkable personage in the eleventh century, Sf 
Nasir-i-Khusraw, a copy of which has survived in the library of Aya = 
Sofia in Constantinople. To students of Arabic, Professor Grohmann oe 
will make accessible the Universal History of Ibn Kathir and two | —e 
- Volumes of Hamdini’s [klil, These works represent but a small part er 
of this series as at present planned. It will give a fresh impulse to 1 
_ the study of Islam by the materials that it will provide for further Be 
investigations into Muslim history, literature and culture, and deserves : : 
the support of all Orientalists, as it will provide them with readable i 


® 
Sm 


texts at a very small cost. 
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The first volume has just appeared and gives the Turkish text 
of a romantic poem by the earliest Ottoman poet of whom there is 
any record—Mes‘iid b. Ahmed, who completed this poem in the year 
1378. Gibb makes mention of it (I, 226), but had never himself 
been able to find a copy. The text (which is vocalized throughout) 
is beautifully clear and presents the attractive appearance of a MS. 


written by an expert calligraphist. 
T. W. Arnon. 


Karacis, TUrKIScHE SCHATTENSPIELE, HERAUSGEGEBEN, ('BERSETZT 
UND ERKLART von Hetumur Rirrer. (Orient-Buchhandlung, 
Hannover, 1924.) 

To students of modern Turkish, Professor Ritter’s publication 
of the texts of three complete Turkish shadow-plays in the form 
in which they used to be represented in the imperial palace in 
Constantinople will be welcome, for hitherto only scanty and 
fragmentary material has been available for the study of this literature, 
so significant for the understanding of the workings of the mind 
of the average Turk. But apart from their psychological interest, 
these texts are valuable from a linguistic point of view, for examples 
of dialogue dealing with the common affairs of daily life and written 
in good Turkish, are not easy to find, and (as the editor explains) 
the language of these texts is “ High-Ottoman ” and in no way bears 
to the language of the cultivated Turk the relation that “ Vulgar 
Arabic” bears to classical Arabic. The Turkish text is given in 
transliteration, partly on account of the expense of printing in Oriental 


_ type, and partly in order to make clear varieties of pronunciation in 


such dialect forms as occur. 
For those students of Islam who do not read Turkish the editor's 


introduction and translation will direct attention to a branch of study 


that has received hardly any attention in English literature dealing 
with the Muhammadan world, namely, the outlook upon life of the 


_ Turk apart from orthodox presentations of what his religion bids him 


think. Particularly, to many readers it will be new to learn that, 
despite the common prohibition of representations of the human 


_ figure, the use of puppets in this shadow-play has received the sanction 


of high theological authority, on the ground that we have here a 
symbol of the unreal and transitory world and that the light which 


_ casts these shadows on the screen may draw the minds of the spectators 


to the contemplation of the divine light that is the source of all 





existence. The’ translation is racy and vigorous, and cleverly 
reproduces many of the comic plays upon words of which the original 
text is full. The illustrations represent forty-eight of the puppets, 
which are made of skin, rubbed down to a transparent thinness, and 
eight of them are reproduced in the original colours. 

T. W. Arwonp, 


SS 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN INpIA AND ENGLAND (1601-1757). 
By Bau Keisuna. pp. xxit+ 370. Routledge, 1924. 14s, 


We welcome this useful and interesting account of the East India 
Company's trade from its commencement to 1757. It divides the 
century and a half with which it deals into three periods of about 
fifty years each, surveys the general course of trade during each period, 
and then analyses it into its component parts, tracing in some detail 
the trade in each of the more important articles, and adding to each 
chapter appendices of what. served the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for statistics, For this purpose Mr. Bal Krishna has drawn 
upon the records of the Custom-house as well as those at the India 
Office. Tt is in all respects a great pity that the information which 
they appear to contain should have proved so inconclusive. Never- 
theless the author has been enabled at several points to supplement 
the existing information. Notably in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century he has been able to correct the current ideas of the 
volume of the commodities sent out to India by showing to what extent 
the Company’s exports may have been supplemented by those of 
its interloping rivals, Specially interesting are the accounts he gives 
of the various imports from the East—in particular indigo, piece-goods, 
and tea. Although he finds the Customs returns very baffling, and 
more often than not fails to reconcile his various sources of information, 
his survey of the trade is more complete than can be found elsewhere. 
At times we are unable to agree with or follow him. For instance 
(pp. 160-1) he alleges most brutal methods of repression as used 
by the Company against its rivals ; but he neither specifies the methods 
hor quotes his authority. As regards the Dutch trade, he relies on 
the Hague transcripts at the India Office, Valentijn (why does he 
call the latter Valentyne in his text ?) and Linschoten. These are not 
Adequate material on which to base a solid account of the Dutch 
: trade ; he seems unacquainted with the work of Klerk de Reuss; 
_ And he ignores the very large mass of material which the Dutch them- 
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selves have printed. The Hague transcripts were, we believe, 
designed to illustrate political rather than economic developments. 
The account of the Dutch trade we take to be the weakest part of 
the book. Again the author seems to have missed the interest and 
importance that would have attached to a connected and detailed 
account of the re-exports of Oriental produce from England to other 
European countries. He refers to them occasionally, but has not 
worked out the matter. Minor points are his use of courtesy titles— 
it is odd to read of “Mr. Mun” after a lapse of three centuries ; his 
quite mistaken description of the Ostenders as “ free merchants” 
and “ clandestine traders “—they were no more clandestine than the 
Company itself; the repeated error of “ toncon” for jankan in the 
footnote on p. 43; and we wonder to what extent the writer could 
substantiate his view that the Etropean merchants deliberately 
drove Indian traders off the Indian seas. In very many cases the 
traders of the two nations worked closely together. 


Crime in Inpia. By 8. M. Epwarpes. pp. viii + 169. Milford, 
1924, 8s, 6d. 

As Inspector-General of Police at Bombay, Mr. Edwardes has 
had plenty of opportunity of studying crime in India. His little book 
gives a general survey, classified under heads such as offences against 
the state or against property; and it is limited in time to recent 
years, so that Thagi and other extraordinarily interesting practices 
are omitted. Nevertheless the modern Indian criminal can still be 
very interesting. As Mr. Edwardes points out, and as he illustrates 
again and again, the peculiarity of the Indian criminal is that he may 
belong to either the ancient or the modern category. The criminal 
tribes, along with the methods taken in the hopes of reclaiming them, 
provides the author with one of his most interesting sections ; and these 
are people whose hereditary duty it is to steal and rob just as much 
as it is the duty of the Brahman to perform ceremonies or of the 
Vaisya to buy and sell. Then beside these relics of an immemorial 
antiquity we find the modern product—railway thieves, insurance- 
swindlers, and soon. As examples of Indian ingenuity may be quoted 
one or two cases in which the ingenious took advantage of Mr. Gandhi's 
Non-co-operation campaign. The Muhammadan butchers of Bilaspur 
set abroad a rumour that the Mahatma had directed all goats to be 
set free; and then took advantage of the plentiful supplies that 
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were offered by alarmed owners to purchase large numbers for a mere 
song. Other plans were more nefarious. One rogue went about in 
Assam selling pills to the coolies as an antidote to the poison which 
he said the English managers were mixing with the well-water ; 
and another pretended to be empowered to make alterations (for a 
consideration) in the land-registers.to enable the ryots to obtain 
remissions of rent under an order of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. C. R. Das. 
Altogether this little book is both instructive and entertaining. It 
may be commended to all interested in Indian affairs, and especially 
to those about to go to India either as missionaries or as administrators. 


Economic Conpitions 1s Inpta. By P. Papmaxapya Prat. 
pp. xviii + 330. Routledge, 1925, 128. 6d. 

This is an excellent and well-balanced book, entirely free from 
that vicious practice of discussing politics under the guise of 
economic questions. The historical portion is in places open to 
criticism. For instance, the author writes as though the Company 
prosecuted the weaver merely for taking advances from some 
other employer, whereas that was done only when the weaver 
took new advances before fulfilling a contract with the Company. 
But the remainder of the book is well and honestly thought out. 
Here ‘are no sweeping allegations that India was once a great 
industrial country, but instead a moderate and reasonable estimate 
of the extent to which industry entered into her general life. 
The same candour is displayed in the author's judgment of Lord 
Curzon’s services to Indian agriculture by the formation of the 
Agricultural Department: and Indians of the present generation 
seldom give Lord Curzon his due. On occasion we find generalizations 
which go to the roots of things, as when we are told that whereas 
in England the economic problem is largely one of distribution, in 
India it is one of production. The need of revising the railway tariff 
1s emphasized, but the author is no protectionist, considering that 
India is not yet ready for such a measure. These illustrations show 
that the author has followed his evidence without seeking to make 
political capital at every turn; the result is a book that may be 
confidently recommended to all interested in the economic future 
of India as a well-thought-out piece of work. 
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Tue Earty History or Bexcat. By F.J.Monanan. pp. xii + 248. 
Milford, 1925. 15s. 

Though relating to Bihar rather than to Bengal, and more con- 
cerned with the Mauryan period in general than with either in 
particular, this little book will serve a useful purpose. It contains 

a lengthy abstract and comment on the Kautiliya Arthasastra, with 
long extracts from the classical writers who are believed to have drawn 
information from Megasthenes, and quotations from the inscriptions 
of Asoka. The author has therefore brought together within very 
moderate compass the chief documents on the Mauryan period ; and 
although his conclusions differ little from those of the accepted 
authorities, he enables the student to survey the period with constant 
reference to the original writers on whom our knowledge mainly 
rests. The <drthasastra still remains obscure in many passages ; 


_and here and there Mr. Monahan was able to suggest improvements 


on the translation of Mr. Sama Sastri. For instance, the latter 


translates sannidaty as “chamberlain”; “treasurer” is proposed 


as an alternative. Mr. Monahan points out that the “ office of the 
accountants *"—aksapatala—was in fact much more than that, indeed 
a record office ; and he suggests that the military guilds—éreni—were 
probably mercenaries who enlisted in the royal army under their own 
chiefs, and only described as éreni by an analogy from the trade 


guilds. This portion seems to be all that Mr. Monahan left finished 


at the time of his death ; but some of his lectures, carrying the history 
of Bengal down to the fourteenth century, have been printed in 


Bengal Past and Present. 
H. H. Dopwet. 


Pucenician Orton oF Brrrons, Scors, anp ANGLO-Saxons. By 
L. A. Wapvett, LL.D., C.B., C.1.E. - pp. xxvi, 450. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1924. 


The revival of the top-hat has preserved for science an important 
proof of the origin of the inhabitants of this country. For it cannot 
but be considered the national headgear of the rulers of England 
(we do not speak with such assurance of Scotland), and its adoption 
by other nations as the ceremonial head-covering of males is only 
another indication of the way in which our Higher Civilization has 


"imposed itself on less fortunate Gentiles. But to our point. The 


wee veriest tyro in Bedlamite Philology must be struck by the absolute 
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in pre-Roman Britain) with the Tophet mentioned by Jeremiah, 
who is thus shown to have been true prophet (indeed, are not the words 
“ prophet” and “ Jeremiah” often synonymous ?). But we must 
not stop there. Ph and 6 are always interchangeable. Hence there 
is no doubt that Tophet and Tibet are identical, and that Jeremiah 
(whose name after all is a but slightly variant form of Dalai Lama) 
by his cryptic reference to a valley was in reality describing the great 
plateau, or even Mount Everest itself, which as the superlative of 
“ever” is symbolic of the durability of the top-hat habit. If any 
further proof could be needed, it is found in this. Tophet was situate 
in the valley of Ben Hinnom ;! and only the perversity of Western 
scholars has hitherto prevented the old Phcenician-Pali (the names 
are identical) Hinayana being known as the source of Tibetan 
Buddhism. It is to be hoped therefore that the Tibetans, after the 
publication of this discovery, will submit to peaceful penetration 
on the part of their blood-brothers, the top-hatted (or Tibetan) Britons. 

It is unfortunate that the author of the book under review should 
have seemingly missed this great truth, especially as he appears on 
the title-page as ‘“‘ex-professor of Tibetan, London University ”, 
though we believe “ ex-professor of Tibetan, University College”, 
would have been the more accurate description. 

But anyone who likes may, for 15s., enjoy 450 pages of miraculous 
discoveries, before which the above would pale into insignificance. 
Every page contains a gem, or many gems. In the Newton Stone 
found in Scotland the author discovers (no one else ever “ discovered ” 

or “ disclosed ” so much) the word ka, to which he gives the meaning 
of. This he identifies straightway with the Hindi adjectival genitive 
affix ka, and is strongly inclined to connect with the Gothic S (whatever 
the Gothic S may be !). The Britons are the Bharatas of the Rigveda 
(or, as the discoverer writes them in kindly thought to sharpen our 
etymological obtuseness, the Barats). Curiously enough the same name 
_ 18 found in the Latin Fort(una), of which the second part is identical 
With the word for “ one’ and the Sumerian ana, so that it means 
“one of the Barats”. But the identification of Vedic Indra with the 
patron saint of Scotland is so obvious that we wonder the writer 
troubled himself to mention it. 
- All this may be admirable fooling. But we have an uneasy feeling 
that the author really believes it; and that, since printing must be 
true, he will find readers to believe it too. No wonder is there that 
1 prea e 1 Encyclopedia Britannica, s.v. Tophet. i 
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our neighbours look upon us Hittite- (for you may be sure the Hittites 
are not omitted) Aryan-Pheenician-Barat- English as a strange, 
unaccountable people, and not the less in that such a volume as this 
can be printed, published, and even sold in our midst, to the extent, 
we believe, already of a second edition. 

R. 1... TURNER. 


Het Bork per Duiexp Vracen. Door Guittaume Frepéric 
Pisper. 9} x 64, pp. xv, 90,121. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1924. 

The average European student of Malay has no stomach for 
Malay religious literature. He finds it dull, written in a bad and 
difficult style, full of technical terms which he has to hunt up in 
Arabic dictionaries, and in fact generally unattractive. It is all of 
foreign origin or inspiration, and therefore in no way characteristically 
_ Malay; and most of it consists of translations from Arabic works 
of which a good few have been rendered into one or other of the 
readable European languages, Therefore, and with good reason, 
the ordinary reader avoids it. -But in doing so he leaves a serious gap 
in his studies ; for works of this type, arid and uninspiring as they 
appear to us, have had a considerable influence on Malay thought 
and opinion, which, after all, it is part of a student's business to attempt 
to appreciate and comprehend. Yet I confess that I have much 
sympathy with his point of view and do not anticipate that this branch 
of Malay literature will ever appeal greatly to European readers. 

Dr. Pijper has laid us under a very considerable obligation in this 
matter, for he has managed to invest one of these uninviting works 
with a new interest. The Book of a Thousand Questions, as it has 
been conventionally styled, is indeed a somewhat miscellaneous 
theological and cosmological farrago, but is more readable than most 
others of its class, and it has had a remarkable history. Starting 
from a tradition of very respectable antiquity that Muhammad, 
on his arrival at Medinah immediately after the Hejirah, had been 
met by a learned Jewish Rabbi named ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam who, 
after questioning the Prophet on various matters connected with 
religion, had declared himself a convert to the new revelation, it has 
developed into quite a substantial treatise: the Malay text takes 
up 121 pages. But what is particularly noteworthy is that the work, 
no doubt in a much shorter form, was already known in its Arabic 
original before a.p. 963, and that from the Arabic it was translated 
into Latin as early as a.p, 1148, being therefore the first work on 


~ 
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Muhammadanism to reach the European world in a language which 
it could understand. This was not, however, a piece of Islamic 
propaganda ; on the contrary, it was material gathered, at the instiga- 
tion of a Cluniac Abbot who visited Toledo in 1141, with a view to 
Christian missionary efforts against Islam, 

From an early Arabic original, which in course of time expanded 
greatly in different recensions, the work was done into a number of 
other languages, including Persian, Turkish, Hindostani, Javanese, 
and Malay. Dr. Pijper, in his most valuable historical account of 
this evolution, as one may call it, points out the remarkable fact 
that of all the recensions he has examined the Malay one is at present 
the most faithful representative of the Arabic text done into Latin 
in 1143, and that it has come through a Persian version which has 
not yet been identified, The edition of the Malay text which he gives 
us is based on a MS, from Batavia, but he has added an apparatus 
criticus of variants from more than a dozen other MSS., including 
one belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society which he was able to 
consult at our School. It is pleasing to think that we have been, 
in some small degree, of assistance in the production of such a scholarly 
piece of work. Like several other doctorate theses by Dutch scholars 
that I have seen in recent years, Dr. Pijper’s work maintains a high 
level in the technical handling of its subject matter, and is a real 


contribution to Oriental studies. 
C. O. Bracpen. 


1. SARVA-DARSANA-SAMGRAHA OF SAvaNA-MApnava. Edited with an 
original commentary in Sanskrit by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vasupev Swastat Annyankar. (Government Oriental (Hindu) 
Series No. 1.) pp. 158, 643. Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute: Poona, 1924. 8°. 


The Sarva-daréana-samgraha well deserves the Face of honour 
assigned to it in the new Government Oriental Series and the distinction 
_of having a commentary written upon it by one of the most erudite 
of living Sastris. As an intellectual éowr de force it is probably 
unsurpassed, and perhaps unequalled ; for it sets-forth with perfectly 
calm objectivity the doctrines of sixteen schools of thought, and it 
is not until we arrive at the last chapter, the exposition of Samkara’s 
doctrine (which, by the way, is by a different hand from that of the 
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author of the preceding chapters),! that we discover the real sentiments 
of our author, or authors. Such detachment is as singular as the 
information is valuable. 

Yet the detachment is not absolute: there is an underlying 
implication, expressed not in words but in arrangement. ‘The systems 
of thought are set forth in an order determined by their relative 
degree of intellectual refinement, according to our author's opinion. 
First and lowest are the atheistic schools, comprising successively 
the blatantly materialistic Carvikas, the logical and positive Buddhists, 
and the equally logical but polylemmatic Jains; then come the 
various sorts of dstikas or believers, the lowest place among them 
(quantum religio potuit suadere !) being assigned to the Ramanujiyas, 
while the highest and last rank in the order of spiritual enlightenment 
is held by the school of Sainkara, The whole book is dominated 
by this conception of the successive ascent of the various systems 
from the nearest to the most exalted level. Such a method of exposi- 


~ tion, however, is not historical ; the idea of history was hardly under- 


stood by our author, or authors, and the learned Sastri, whose com- 
mentary most skilfully grasps their mental attitude, has not quite 


adjusted it to historical reality. 


The value of this excellent book is enhanced by the copious indices 
and classified bibliography. The new series thus starts most 
auspiciously. 


2. JOURNAL OF THE Bompay Brancu or THE Roya AsIaTIC 
Society. New Series. Edited by Dr. V. 5. SukTHANKAR [and] 
Professor SuHarkH Appu. Kapre. Vol. I, No.1, pp. 191. Bombay, 
1925. &8vo. 

The number of the /BBRAS. before us opens a new series, and calls 
for our hearty congratulations and good wishes for its future success, 
Feliz faustum set! The new order begins under most happy auspices, 
under the editorship of two capable and distinguished scholars, who 
offer us an excellent series of papers, presented in attractive print. The 
place of honour is worthily held by Dr. Sten Konow, who contributes 
a paper on the names and designations of the Kaniska mentioned in 
the Ara inseription, in which very plausibly he reads the name of the 
latter's father as Vajheska and identifies him with Vasiska. Mr. D. B. 

1 The chapter on Simbara-daréona is by Siyana, the rest of the book by Madhava, 


son of Siyaga, as Rao Bohadur R, Narasimhachar has proved in Ind, Ant, xlv, 
p. 17 &. 
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Diskalkar publishes eighteen charters of the Maitraka kings of Valabhi, 
and Mr. G. V. Acharya gives notes on seven other documents of the 


same dynasty, while Mr. A. Master discusses stress-accent in modern — 


Gujarati and Mr, P. V. Kane examines the reference to the Dharma- 
Sastras in Kumiarila’s Tantra-varttika. Two good papers are from the 
pen of Dr. Sukthankar. The first, which forms No. 6 of his “ Studies 
in Bhasa”’, is a searching criticism of Dr. Printz’s Bhdsa's Prakrit, 
which he convicts of error in (a) ascribing generally to Bhasa’s age the 
Prakrit forms found in the MSS. of the plays edited by Ganapati 
Sastri, (6) incorrectly classifying these Prakrits, and (c) thence drawing 
futile chronological conclusions, while admitting that Dr. Printz 
has made a contribution to the subject in showing that the MSS. have 
some examples of the acc. plur. masc. in -dni, “ though the instances 
are not quite as numerous as Printz supposes them to be.” The second 
paper is entitled ‘‘ The Bhisa Riddle: a proposed solution’, and its 
main conclusions are stated by the author as follows: “ Our Svapna- 
vasavadatta is a Malayalam recension of Bhisa’s drama of that name ; 
the Pratijfidyaugandhariyapa may be by the same author; but the 
authorship of the rest of the dramas must. be said to be still quite 
uncertain . . . The only factor which unites these plays into a group 
is that they form part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors. 
The Cirudatta is the original of the Mrechakatika.” It is peculiarly 
gratifying and encouraging to me to find a scholar so learned and 
judicious as Dr. Sukthankar arriving at conclusions so nearly in 
agreement with my own. Mention is due also of three other papers, 
notes by Mr. N. B. Divatia on the oblique form and dative suffix in 
-s in Marathi and by the Rev. H. Heras, 8.J., on the Portuguese 
alliance with the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, and a study 
of the date of the Bhagavata by Mr. C. V. Vaidya, who from a con- 
sideration of various data in that Purana assigns it to the tenth century, 
thus coinciding with Dr. Farquhar’s view (ORLI., p. 231 f.). The 
Teviews of books are likewise good. 
3. Toe Inpian Historicar. Quarreriy. Edited by NarenpRa 
Natu Law. Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 198. Calcutta, 1925. 8vo. 
As Indian historical studies are rapidly increasing, there is ample 
_ Scope for a new quarterly dealing with the subject, and Dr. Law is to 
_ he commended for his enterprise in launching this journal, which we 
hope will have a very successful career. Professor Sten Konow 


HF ‘contributes to it a judicious introduction, which is followed by an 
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able reply by Professor A. B. Keith to Dr. Hertel’s recently published 
essay on the date of Zoroaster and the Rgvéeda, and the first instalment 
of an interesting account by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri of the recovery 
of Northern Buddhist literature from Hodgson's epoch-making 
researches until the present time. The other papers are mostly short 
(the longest is a compilation by Dr. B. C. Law of literary references 
to the Kosalas), and of very various merit, some of the best notes 
treating of points in literary history. It must be confessed that in 
epite of the picture of a Harappa seal which decorates its wrapper 
the journal has not yet made any notable contribution to history. 
L. D. Baryerr. 





ERGEBNISSE DER Kou. PrevssiscHeN TurFAN-ExprepiTionen. Die 
Buddhistische Spatantike in Mittelasien von A. vor Le Cog. 
Dritter Teil: Die Wandmalereien, Berlin, 1924. Vierter Teil : 
Atlas zu den Wandmalereien, Berlin, 1924. 

With these two brilliantly illustrated volumes Professor von Le Coq 
has brought to a finish his great work on the Buddhist “ Spatantike 
in Central Asia and has thus furnished us with further proofs—if such 
were indeed needed—of his great capacity not only as an explorer 
of the sand-buried art treasures of Turkestiin but also as a profound 
investigator of the history and development of Asiatic art in general. 
Everyone who has the slightest interest in the all-important problems 
connected with the art of Gandhara and the spread of Hellenistic 
influence on art throughout Asia will, with great pleasure, give due 
eredit to the speed and skill with which Professor von Le Coq has 
been able to accomplish his vast and by no means easy work of 
research. 

The present writer, about a year ago, had the pleasure of reviewing 
at some length the second volume of this work, dealing with the 
important Manichwan miniatures and also giving, ina very abbreviated 
form, Professor von Le Coq’s general views on the development of 
Asiatic art.1 With the greatest diffidence I then ventured to point 
out that Professor von Le Coq’s theories concerning the predominant 
influence of Hellenistic art on those of India, China, ete., were perhaps 
of a somewhat too sweeping nature, and that something might perhaps 
be pleaded in defence of the older national arts of these countries. 
Closely restricting my own judgment—if so it might be called— 
to matters connected with India, I still was under the impression 

* Cl. Svenska Orientsiillekapete Arebok, ii (1924), pp. 73-100, 
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that scholars with altogether higher qualifications would put forward 
in a strictly scientific and unprepossessed spirit their own views on A 
these subjects and thus help to further our wapicin > of these vast, © =” 
difficult, and most important problems. te 
Unfortunately, these expectations have so far scarcely been 8 = 
fulfilled. As was to be expected, Professor von Le Coq’s work has 
drawn forth, in different periodicals, quite a number of reviews, 
some of which may be read with a certain amount of gain to the- 
_ Teader, but several of which do mainly consist of pettifogging and 
wholly unscientific criticisms of the author's general views on the. fae 
importance and spread of the Gandhira art.' This peculiar develop- o3 
ment of Indian subjects clothed in the garb of Hellenism apparently 
forms as vivid a point of controversy as ever between the protagonists aS 
of different sets of European scholars. Unfortunately, the representa- te 
tives of the anti-Gandhara line very often seem inclined to put forward . 
arguments of feeling rather thar such furnished by research, and 
80 discussion with them does not always turn out to be very fruitful. 
That Gandhara art originated within schools of Hellenistic workmen 
who settled down in the utmost north-western corner of India and 
adjoining districts during a period which we can define within certain by 
rather narrow limits is, I might venture to think, a matter of common ie 
consensus. But there, curiously enough, agreement seems to cease. = 
While there seems to be little possibility of doubting the fact that from 
Gandhira this peculiar art, a mixture of Hellenistic and Indian “a 
elements, was imported, at a rather early date, into Central Asia and = 


there continued to develop on its own lines, some scholars seem to hold _ a3 = 
it that the way was exactly the obverse one, and that it wes infact = 
brought into India from the North with the invasion of the Kushanas. Son 


This somewhat amazing theory, proofs of which do not seem to be 
forthcoming, is not only unnecessary but also distinctly harmful, 
4s it appears to be wholly contrary to all the evidence now available. 
That the Gandhara art, and consequently a certain modification 
of Hellenistic sculpture and painting, gained s footing in Central a 
Asia at an early date, and from there spread further Eastwards, % $3 
cannot, with reason, be contested. But opinions will diverge heavily ex; 
48 to the extent and importance of this influence of antique art on | 
that of the Far East; for while Professor von Le Coq is inclined to 
in in the i importation of Asiatized Hellenistic art ideals and methods 


__* Atypical example of the later sort is furnished by the short review by Dr. Cohn 
in the Jahrbuch der Asiatischen Kunst, 1924, p. 248. Z 
sheet SI PART IV. 53 
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into China the chief impetus towards artistic development in that 
country, other scholars will, with similar vigour, maintain the existence 
of a highly developed Chinese art long before the time when Western 
influence become possible there. 

The present writer does not feel in the very least entitled to 
form an opinion on this very difficult point of controversy, But it 
undoubtedly forms a strong point in favour of the opinion of Professor 
von Le Coq that in the earliest remains of Central Asian art Chinese 
influence seems to be wholly untraceable, and does not set in until 
some centuries later on. For we know from authentic sources that 
already the earlier Hans had brought their power to bear upon 
Turkestan and adjoining provinces, and the inference seems wholly 
legitimate that China did not at that period possess those highly 
developed standards of painting and sculpture which would have been 
able strongly to impress themselves upon the infant and dependent 
art of Central Asia, After all, it may well be the case that Hellenism, 
through the agency of Gandhira and Central Asian art, extended its 
triumphant progress even as far as the land of the Seres. 

Nearly throughout the different periods of this Central Asian 
art—the very oldest one of course forming an exception—there seems 
to be a rather marked Sassanian influence. Taking into consideration 
the predominant position occupied during some four centuries by the 
glorious empire of the descendants of Ardashir, this fact should cause | 
only moderate astonishment. Unfortunately, our knowledge of the 
achievements of the Sassanians is very limited, though quite recently 
the investigations of Professor Herzfeld promise to shed some light 
on the rise and growth of that marvellous and highly cultured empire 
which must have performed a most important task in conveying 
Western ideas and civilization towards the East. A systematic study 
of Sassanian influence on Central Asia is perhaps not yet possible, 
but would certainly be of the very greatest importance ; to mention 
only a detail, scholars interesting themselves in the history of yest- 
ments and the wanderings of different patterns, the appearance of 
heraldic emblems, etc., will find, in the work of Professor von Le Coq, 
ample evidence of the spread of those standards of fashion created 
within the empire of Chosroes. 

If after these general considerations the present writer ventures 
upon some scanty detailed remarks it should be understood from the 
first that these are of a most unpretending nature and put forward 
only with great diffidence, ay simply aim at completing, on 
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one or two rather unimportant points, the information collected by 
the learned author. 

The plate 19 of volume iii shows us some ladies with a most 
peculiar sort of head-dress with a horn-like protuberance im front ; 
this may perhaps have some connexion with the horn-like head- 
and hair-dresses recorded from Ancient India by Graeven, Jahrbuch 
des Kais. Deutschen Archiol. Inst., xv, p. 195 sq., and from Kafiristan, 
ete., by the late Professor von Schroeder, Vienna Or. J., xiii, p. 397 sq. 

On plate 2 of volume iv we see a prince of the gods on his throne 
surrounded by other divine persons; in front of him a young god 
is seen kneeling in a praying attitude. The palace in which this scene 
is enacted is apparently situated on the top of Mount Meru. The 
identification of this remarkable, picture, quoted from Professor 
Griinwedel,? is rather vague though, of course, correct to a certain 
extent. Still, I venture to think that we may give a more definite 
identification of this scene. On his way from the heaven of the 
Tusita-gods to become incarnated in the womb of Maya the Bodhisattva 
visited Nandanavana and the palace of the Indra residing there.? 
Now the city of Indra would appropriately be situated on the top 
of Mount Meru, and so I suggest that what we see before us here 
is in reality the Bodhisattva taking leave of Indra immediately before 
his descent upon earth, As an outward sign of his forthcoming 
departure from heaven his halo ought to have vanished, but these 
painters do not always seem to be quite strict in matters like that. 

As for plate 3 it does not suggest anything very definite. It may, 


as well as not, represent the Bodhisattva in his harem before the 


renunciation. 

Two very interesting scenes are represented on plate 9, viz. 9¢ 
and 9d. Professor yon Le Coq has not seen his way to identify the 
scene depicted in 9, but that can be done with a fair amount 
of certainty. No doubt, Professor Griinwedel * gave a good indication 
of the subject when he spoke of the scene where a man is seen “ catching 
kinnaris with a sling”. For the picture undoubtedly is meant to 
represent the Kinnartjitaka as we have it in the Mahavastu, vol. ii, 


1 A quotation in Rockhill, Journey of Friar William of Rubruck, p. 73 aq., n. 2, 
from the Chinese work [Wei Shw. (Book 102, 13), may probably be put in direct con- 
nexion with our plate aa it speaks of the head-dress of the women of a certain Uigur 
people. Ci. also Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, ii, p, 185, 

® Cf, Altiuddhistische Kultstiitten, p. 110. 

3 Jétaka, i, p. 49 seq. Cf, also Kern, Manual of Buddhiem, p. 13. 

* Cf. Alihuddhistische Kultstdtien, p. 138. 
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p- $4, 19 sq. To make this perfectly clear I shall here quote some 
short abstracts from that text, 

The Jataka tells us how king Sucandrima in Simhapura wanted 
to perform a sacrifice of all living creatures, and how, in consequence, 
one specimen of each species was caught and put into a sacrificial 
enclosure. The officiating Brahmins, however, found that a Ainnari 
Was missing, and so an especially clever hunter was dispatched to the 
Himalaya in order to catch one. “* Meanwhile in Himavant he got 
sight of a holy man’s hermitage, pleasant and well stocked with roots, 
leaves, and fruits, He respectfully drew near to the saint and stood | 
there after Revit saluted his fect; then the saint spoke to him 
thus, “Come! welcome to you! Sit down on this seat.” And the 
saint entered into friendly conversation with him and, according 
to a holy man’s duty, offered him fruits and water. So he sat there, 
haying caten the fruits and drunk the water. And suddenly he 
heard, in the holy man’s ne‘ ghbourhood, the sounds of a song, sweet 
and such as was never before heard. Then he asked the saint, “ Holy 
sire, pray, is this lovely song that of divine maidens or of naga maids 7 " 
The saint answered, “ Neither, but it is the song of kinnaris." So 
he further asked the saint, “ Holy sire, the song is heard but nobody 
is seen. Where do they sing?" And the saint replied, “ On the 
northern side of this hermitage there is a lotus-pond where at all 
seasons and all times there are to be found lotuses, blue, red, white, 
and sweet-scented. Thither comes, from Mount Kailasa, Manohara, 
the daughter of Druma, the kinnara-king, with a following of numerous 
kinnaras and kinnaris to sport in this lotus-pond.” He said, “ Holy 
sire, was it ever heard that human beings could sport and dally with 


the kinnaris ? How are the kinnaris brought into the power of man ?” 


The saint replied, “ They are bound by a spell of truth (salyavakya) 


_ and cannot disappear.” And in the sweetness of his heart and 


unsuspicious uprightness the saint told him, not knowing that he was 
in need of a kinnari. 

“ Then the hunter took leave of the holy man and went to the lotus- 
pond where that daughter of Drums, the king of the kinnaras, was 
having her sport. And the kinnaris being inebriated with the song 


and the splashing of the water did not notice the hunter, And 
__~ amongst them Manohara was foremost in beauty and power of voice. 
_._ So the hunter went within hearing of Manohara and bound her with 
this spell of truth— 


1 Sibiba literally means “a palkee, n litter", 


= 
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“Thou art the glorious daughter of king Druma, the ruler of the — 
kinnaras ; stay, O ivnnari, thou art bound with this spell of truth. 
“ As thou art the daughter of king Druma and hast been fostered — 
by king Druma—because of this word of truth, O gracious Manohara, do 
not move one step. ; 

““Thus Manohara, being bound by that hunter with this apell of 
truth, was not able to disappear. But all the other hinnaras and 
kinnaris disappeared,” ? 

The rest of the story does not interest us in this connexion, 

These apparently are the scenes enacted in plate 9%. There is, 
of course, one marked difference, but one sprung from sheer necessity ; 
for it cannot be well imagined how the painter could depict the capture 
by means of a satyavakya and so he had to make the hunter fulfil his 
task in a more realistic way, viz. by means of a sling. 

Plate 9d is of a somewhat more ghastly nature, as it shows us 
a series of scenes from different hells—a favourite topic with Buddhist 
authors and artists. The fifth one of these scenes represents a man 
only half visible, because of the surrounding flames, and being squeezed 
between two rocky mountain-peaks, both of them crowned. with 
a ram’s head, Professor von Le Coq suggests a connexion with the 


‘Symplegades of classical lore ; but this is scarcely necessary, for the 


hell called Sam ghata is well known to the Buddhists. Looking up the 
Mahivastu, i, p. 21 sq., we find that the sinners driven there by the 
armed servants of Yama take refuge between two mountains: “ Then 
fire appears in front of them, and being frightened they try to turn 
back. Then again fire appears behind them. And then the mountains 
clash together. . . and-when clashing together they squeeze them like 
sugar-canes,” etc. There is nothing here, or in any other passage 
known to me, about the ram’s heads. But from the Jitaka, the 
Paiicatantra, etc., it is well known how anybody fares who will venture 
himself between fighting rams. 

The curious red streaks at the bottom of all the halle probably 
are intended to depict the streams of blood flowing from the poor — 
tortured victims. 

In another remarkable hell-scene, on plate 19, the mountain 


grown over with sword-blades on which sinners are seen writhing 


gives a curious variation of the well-known Asipattravana, the forest 
where the dropping leaves are razor-like blades chopping the denizens 
of hell to pieces. 

* The final scene undoubtedly reminds us of the old tale of Portravas and Urvadt. 
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On plate 16 we find, on a table in the centre of the picture, three 


‘pairs of cymbals, two censers, and a thing described by Professor von 


Le Coq as being half-destroyed and reddish-brown but of uncertain 
character. As far as the present writer can judge it must be one of the 
well-known Indian drums in the shape of an hour-glass known by the 
name of damaru (or, in Tamil, udukkai) and constantly recurring as an 
attribute of Siva. 

That the Manichwans should have helped in transmitting to 
Europe the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat is a suggestion tentatively 
put forward by Professor von Le Coq (vol. iv, p. 15). That this is the 
case has already been suggested by M. Alfaric and Professor Giinter, 
and it is, I should venture to think, a perfectly sound theory which 
ean be looked upon as being fairly well proved. Future researches 
will perhaps shed more light on the activities of the very versatile 
followers of Mani in this kind of literary work. 

With these very modest remarks we must take leave of the 
extremely interesting and valuable work of Professor von Le Coq. 
It is so far his greatest contribution towards our knowledge of the 
all-important finds in Central Asia, but we venture to hope that it 
will not be the last one. From his great learning and sound judgment 
every scholar interested in the art and culture of mediaeval Asia will 
atill have to expect great things. 

JARL CHARPENTIER. 


. Eanty Jesurr Travetters 1x Centran Asta, 1603-1721. By 


C. Wessexs, 8.J. The Hague, 1924. 

This voluminous work of Father Wessels, a well-known author on 
older Jesuit travellers, substantially adds to our knowledge of the 
history of the exploration of Tibet and Central Asia, the many dubious 
points of which are familiar to every one who has busied himself, 
even to the smallest degree, with that fascinating subject. The Father, 
who has, of course, had unlimited access to the precious archives of the 
Society of Jesus, has unearthed a vast amount of hitherto unused 
manuscript materials from which he has been able to ascertain not 
a few facts of which scholars were until now certainly not aware. 
He has also availed himself of certain works composed by members 
of his Order with which the average secular student is, unfortunately, 
too often unfamiliar ; the present writer would like to draw attention 
in this connexion to works like the modern edition, by Father Tacchi 


* Cf. eg. Fox-Strangways, The Music of Hindostan, p. 223, 
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Venturi, of the apparently very important writings of the famous 
Father Matteo Ricci. 

The record of the Jesuit Fathers as explorers of unknown Asia— 
and of other continents as well—is one which is bound to elicit our 
unlimited admiration. The self-sacrificing enthusiasm and the 
truly scientific spirit in which these early travellers carried out, often 
under the most severe hardships, their important researches deserve 
any amount of praise; and to whatever degree opinions may vary 
concerning othér achievements of the Society of Jesus there should be 
no disagreement upon its record in the field of geographical, ethno- 
graphical, and linguistic research. 

The work of the learned Father deals with the following travellers 
in Tibet and Central Asia, viz. Bento de Goes (1602-7), Antonio de 
Andrade (1624), the members of the Tsaparang Mission (1625-40), 
Francisco de Azevedo (1631-2), Stephen Cacella and John Cabral 
(1626-32), John Grueber and Albert d’Orville (1661-4), and 
Hippolyte Desideri (1714-22). Several of these men were already 
very famous, and every scholar interested in the history of geographical 
exploration in Asia will always remember, with admiration and 
reverence, the names of Goes or of Grueber and d'Orville which will 
for ever rank amongst the foremost ones of earlier European 
travellers. But on all of them Father Wessels has been able to shed 
considerable new light, and he has made scholars deeply indebted to 
him for presenting them with this result of solid, and at times even 
somewhat ponderous, scholarship. 

Even earlier than Goes, a certain lay-brother of the Society, called 
Diogo d’Almeida, is said to have proceeded to what is told to have 
been Tibet, but was in reality almost certainly Ladakh.’ Of his relation 
and of the wonders of that country a short abstract has been preserved 
by Gouvea in his rare work Jornada do Arcebispo de Goa, D. Frey 
Aleize de Menezes . . az Serras de Malabar, ete. (1606). Unfortunately, 
further information concerning this interesting journey has not been 
forthcoming, and d’Almeida is not mentioned by Father Wessels. 

The bibliography of the work is not always quite complete, and one 
is slightly astonished to notice that in dealing with the Jesuit Missions 
to Akbar, the learned Father has not even mentioned the standard 
work of the late Mr. Vincent Smith. There is a somewhat strong 
objection against denoting, as has been done on p. 4 8q., by the 


| au Charpentier, Geografiska Annaler, 1919, p, 279 sq.; Hedin, ibid., 1919, 
Pp aq. 
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“ Mogul” empire that of Chingis Khan and his descendants, for the 
name of “ Mogul” should rightly be reserved to the real or titular 
emperors ruling Hindiistin between 1526 and 1858. Nor does it seem 
quite apt—though this is, of course, sometimes met with—to style 
the great Akbar simply “ the Khan” (p. 12). 

Certain other minor objections would perhaps present themselves 
to the present writer, but they are altogether too unimportant to be 
put forward here, and do not in any way detract from the value 
of the certainly very good work of Father Wessels. We may hope 
soon again to meet him in the field of his favourite research. 

JARL CHARPENTIER. 





Tax Catrenate. By Professor Sir T. W. Annotp. pp. 223. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 10s, 64d, 

In little more than 200 pages Sir Thomas Arnold has succeeded 
in presenting. a comprehensive and authoritative history of the 
institution of the Caliphate, from the appointment of Abu Bakr down 
to the deposition of ‘Abdul Majid last year. Moreover, he has 
presented it in such a form that the book will be of equal value to 
historical scholars and to statesmen and publicists whose interest 
i8 focused upon the contemporary world. Scholars will find each 
argument supported by a discussion of the sources—many of which 
are here brought to bear for the first time upon the problem in hand— 
while publicists will be delighted at the clearness with which the theory 
and the practice of the Caliphate are distinguished in each of the 
many metamorphoses through which both have passed. Sir Thomas 
Arnold’s work is so compact that any attempt to give an adequate 
account of its contents would transform this review into a second- 
hand paraphrase of the original. It therefore seems best to dwell 


on two features, one of which will be of special interest to historians 


and the other to students of modern international politics. The first 
is the profound transformation of the institution in practice from 
about the year a.p. 875 (to take a round figure) and in theory from 
the fall of Baghdad in a.p, 1258—a transformation which exemplifies. 
the completeness of the interregnum which the invasions of the 
Nomads made in Islamic history. The second is the formidably 
documented and powerfully reasoned refutation of the legend that the 
Ottoman Sultan Salim I caused al-Mutawakkil, the last of the shadowy 


‘Abbasid Caliphs at Cairo, to invest him formally with the Caliphate 
when he conquered Egypt in a.p. 1517—a legend which appears to 





= THE CALIPHATE aS gta ee 


rest on no better foundation than the unattested statement of a Western” 
writer published in a.p. 1787, and which nevertheless has governed 


the attitude not only of the West but of the Islamic world towards 
the Caliphate during the past century and a half, down to and including 
the dramatic developments of last year. 

Anyone who grasps these two aspects of the subject will understand 
the paradox of the antithesis between Abu Bakr’s status and that of 
‘Abdul Majid. The authority with which Abu Bakr was invested 


as the Khalifah or successor of Muhammad was purely political— 


ex hy pothesi, indeed, since the community over which he was called to 
preside had accepted Muhammad's claim to be the last of the prophets, 
so that Muhammad could have a successor only in respect of his 


non-spiritual- functions and activities. On the other hand, ‘Abdul 


Majid was elected in 1922, by the Turkish Great National Assembly, 
to a Caliphate which was expressly divested of all the attributes of 
political sovereignty (the Assembly having arrogated these to itself) 
and was confined to “ spiritual" powers which no Muslim would 
ever have attributed to any Caliph except under the influence of a false 
analogy between the Caliph and the Pope. This analogy, which had 
been invented by Westerners in ignorance, was taken up, in the course 
of the nineteenth century, by certain Muslim sovereigns and political 
thinkers, because it promised to provide a rallying-point for Islamie 
‘society against the growing pressure of Western civilization. It was 
rejected, after little more than a year’s trial, by the Turkish Nationalists, 
because they had committed themselves to an incompatible method 
of trying to solve the “ Western Question’. The exponents of the 
modern “ Khilafat Movement were proposing that Islam should 
confront the West in a single phalanx so solid that it would resist 
penetration, whereas the Turkish Nationalists had decided that 
an Islamic people could only hold its own in a Westernized world 
by reorganizing its life on a Western basis and entering the comity 
‘of nations on its own account, unhampered by Islamic solidarity 
or by the Islamic past. 


First, then, let us examine, in the light of Sir Thomes Arnold's — 


exposition, the change which came over the Caliphate at the time of 
the great Nomadic Vilkerwanderung. In order to understand this, 
we must remember that the successors to Muhammad's temporal 
power became, within a single generation, the political sovereigns 
of the entire Middle Eastern World. The Empire which the Achie- 
menids had held, which Alexander had destroyed, and which the 
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Sasanids had only half succeeded in reconstituting, was once again 
united under the rule of the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids. Egypt 
and Syria, Arab ‘Iraq and Iran, were all under the effective sovereignty 
of Harun ar Rashid, as they had been under that of Darius: and the 


re-emergence of this great empire, towards which all the latent political 


forces of Oriental society had been working for nearly a thousand 
years, made such a profound impression on the Oriental imagination 
that the dynasty seated at Baghdad (who were really the Khalifahs, 
not of Muhammad, but of Khosru Anushirwan and even more of 
Darius, son of Hystaspes) were recognized, throughout the Middle 
East, as the exclusive source of legitimate political authority for 
about four centuries after they had lost their eflective power: Down 
to the catastrophe of a.p. 1258, the actual masters of the provinces 
sought recognition as Sultans or legitimate political authorities 
through obtaining an investiture of their territories from the Caliph’s 
hand as the Caliph’s viceroys; and thus, throughout this period, 
the theory and practice of the Caliphate were as far apart as the 
theory and practice of the Roman Empire were when Gothie or 
Frankish or Burgundian masters of the Western Provinces exercised 
their authority in the name of the sole legitimate emperor at Con- 
stantinople. Sir Thomas Arnold brings out very clearly, from an 
examination of the evidence, that this long-obsolete theory broke 
down completely after the fall of Baghdad in a.p. 1258. From that 
date the prestige of the ‘Abbasids as the fountain of legitimacy 
disappeared. No subsequent ‘Abbasid Caliph of the shadowy line 
in Cairo (with one momentary exception which proved the rule) 
was mentioned in the Khuthah at Mecea ; and every barbarian ruler 
who conquered some fragment of Darul Islam, thereafter entitled 
himself Khalifah—not of Muhammad but of Allah—and was so 
entitled by his peers, without any precise meaning or particular 
value being attached to the epithet. The more closely defined titles 
of Imam and Amirul Mu'minin appear now to have been avoided— 
possibly in deference to a theory, which gained currency at this period, 
that the genuine Caliphate had only lasted for 30 years from the 
Prophet's death—and Muslim society, outside the dominions of the 
Mamlik Sultans of Egypt, does not appear to have had any esteem 
for the puppet ‘Abbasid Caliphs whom this line of rulers maintained 
in Caito in order to give them investiture at their accession. This 
conception of the Caliphate was evidently felt elsewhere to be an 


- anachronism ; and if it survived in Egypt, it was because Egypt, 
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after a.p: 1258, had become a kind of fossilized relic of the pre-Mongol 
Islamic world, much as Byzantium had preserved the dry bones of 
Greco-Roman civilization after the rest of the Roman world had been 
overrun by the Teutons and the Arabs. | 
Against this background, Sir Thomas Arnold shows how unlikely 
it was, A priori, that Salim I—glorying, as he did, in his descent from 
the “ Turanian ” ‘Uthman Ghazi, in his de facto position as the ruler 
of a great empire newly built up by the military prowess of his 
ancestors and himself, and in his status of being Protector of the Holy 
Cities of the Hijaz, which he had acquired by right of conquest from 
the last Mamlak Sultién—should desire to put on the soiled and 
somewhat ludicrous mantle of al-Mutawakkil. However, Sir Thomas 
Arnold does not leave it at that. He proves from the evidence, 
first that Salim, and his predecessors during a full century and a 
half, had used the title of Caliph as cavalierly as all the other Muslim 
potentates of the age; and, secondly, that the employment of this 
particular one among his almost innumerable titles of honour is con- 
spicuously absent from the most important contemporary documents 
relating to the conquest of Egypt—that is, from the very documents 
in which we should expect it to receive most prominence if 


M. d’Ohsson’s legend had any basis in fact. The marshalling of this. 


evidence is perhaps the most masterly thing in the book—particularly 
the inference drawn from the foundation inscription of Sulayman 
Pisha’s Madrasa in Cairo, dating from a.p. 1543. This evidence, 
however, must be studied, in order to be appreciated, as Sir Thomas 


Arnold presents it at first-hand. 
Arxnotp J. ToyNpes. 


Tue Banytontan Eric or Creation. Restored from the recently 
recovered Tablets of Assur. Transcription, Translation, and 
Commentary by S. Lancpon, M.A.  Svo, pp- 227. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press, 1925. 

There is no doubt that the story of the god Merodach’s rise to the 
position of king of the gods (for that is what the Babylonian Legend 
of Creation deals with) is one of the most interesting and important 
of the legends which have been preserved to us In the literary débris 
of the old clay tablet-libraries of Mesopotamia. George Smith's 
early and unavoidably imperfect translations were published in 
1876, and since that time numerous additions have been made to 
the series. Many of these latter came to hand whilst I was employed 
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at the British Museum, and it was during that time that the undoubted 
Babylonian origin of the legend became evident. Concerning this 
Professor Langdon points out that one of the Assyrian texts of the 
Creation-story seems to have been copied out at the old capital, 
Assur, the city in whose ruins a considerable addition to the legend 
has been recovered and utilized. It was clearly taken, he adds, 
from the authentic Babylonian copy, the old Assyrian scribes having 
deliberately suppressed the name of the Babylonian national god, — 
Merodach, and substituted that of the Assyrian ASSur instead. This 
substitution was not, fortunately, observed throughout, but i¢ shows 
a certain amount of racial prejudice and is valuable as an indication 
of the original source of the legend. The fragments from the collections 
excavated by Hormuzd Rassam naturally come from Sippar (Abu 
Habbah), but it is doubtful whether they prove anything with regard 
to the date, as they seem to be later than the Assyrian copies—they 
furnish, however, a strong presumption that the legend was really 
of Babylonian origin. References to Merodach are nevertheless far 
from being suppressed in the tablets of the Creation found at 
Nineveh. 

Professor Langdon gives many details concerning the sites where 
the different tablets of the legend were found. 

Dealing with the date of the composition of the legend, he argues 
for the period preceding that of Agum-kakrime, the seventh king of 
the Kassite dynasty (in the twentieth century 3.c.). This is, 
undoubtedly, a very probable date, and would place the actual 
composition of the legend during the time when the Dynasty of 
Babylon (that to which Hammu-rabi belonged) reigned in Babylonia. 
Other circumstances point to this date as the most probable, and it 
is an opinion which I have myself held as long as I can remember. 

It does not take Jong to realize the importance of the additions 
which have been obtained from this new material. Thus, in the 
continuation of the first tablet, which we now possess, we see the 


divine evolutionary idea—the constant growth in perfection—still 


further developed, for after Lahmu and Lahamu came into existence, 
“for ages they grew up and became lofty,” and Angar and Kisar 
were created more excellent even than they. Anu, their son, also 


became the rival of his fathers, and begat Nudimmud in his own 


likeness—wide-eared, wise, mighty in strength—he was made — 
exceedingly strong (owing) to the begetting of his. (grand)father 
Ansar. All these rebelled against Tiawath (the Greek form Tauthe 
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and the corrected Greek form Thavwath support this transcription) 
and aided (?) their protector. 


“They troubled the thoughts of Tiamat 
‘With singing in the midst of Anduruna,” 


Anduruna, says the footnote No. 15 on p. 71, is ‘a title of Aralli = 
and is a Sumerian term meaning “the abode”. As a personification 
of the “ abode " of the Underworld, where Tiawath dwelt, I am rather 
in favour of the pronunciation Duruna, without the prefix an—in 


any case, Duruna was the first of seven qud-dub, probably “ repelling 


bulls’ of (the house of) Anu. This points rather to their filling — 


the welkin with their melody (if this be the right rendering of éu’aru). 
We seem to learn from this the reason of the war in heaven—it was 
because the powers of darkness were disturbed by the singing of the 
heavenly host. Mummu, the offspring and minister of Tiawath 
and Apsi, counselled action, “even upon a gloomy way” (alkata 
fila, var. (4ita)—a doubtful phrase which reduces Mummu’s counsel 
to naught. As in the case of the Flood-tablet, it is Ea, the god of 
unsearchable ‘wisdom, who finds out the plan of the conspiring gods, 
and by the aid of his magic power he destroyed Apsi and Mummu, 
taking possession also of their divine abodes. Thus Apsii became 
simply “the nether sea", wherein ASur (ASSur) was born—the 
Merodach, seemingly, of the Babylonians, 

As Professor Langdon says, this substitution of the name of Adur 
for that of Merodach is probably due to patriotic feeling on the part 
of the Assyrian seribe, ASSur being the national god of that renowned 

‘though somewhat small nationality. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that this identification may have been due partly to the fact, 
that one of Merodach’s names, when expressed by the sign for “ city ” 
with the character for “ eye" within, seems to have been pronounced 
Asari. Now this character is practically the same as that for Osiris 

Wasiri) in Egyptian, and the Cappadocian and early Assyrian 
vocalization of Adsur, namely , Adir, is one step closer to the Egvptian 
still. That the chief god in Assyria should be identified with the 
chief deities in Babylonia and Egypt, in view of these likenesses in 
their names, is only natural, quite apart from the question of patriotism. 

_ Strange to our ideas is the description of “ ASur’s ” upbringing 
and youth, His father and mother were not, as stated by Damascius, 
the son of Aus and Dauke, but of Lahmu and Lahamu, deities of 
the earlier period who came into existence after Anu, the god of the 
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heavens. A nurse tended him and filled him with awesomeness, 
and to the glory of his form his father Lahmu added twofold godhood. 


“Four were his eyes, four were his ears ; 
Divine fire was kindled by the moving of his lips ; 
Fourfold he increased in intelligence. 
And (his) eyes like him (Lahmu) behold all things.” 
“ My son divine, my son divine.” 


This last line reads, in the original, Mari yottu, mari yatili, 
and is cautiously translated by the author “ Son of . . ., son of . . .” 
I prefer at present, however, to regard the line as a (possibly inter- 
polated) interjection of gratification on the part of Lahmu, Aésur- 
Merodach’s father, on account of the fourfold divinity of his son, 
in which case yatitu would possibly be one of those abstract formations 
which included all the members of the class or order of persons 
indicated. If the word yautu, which is of the correct form, was used 
in this sense when speaking of deities, tt might, as a collective, be 
regarded as taking the place of the plural of majesty, which is used 
in the Tel al-Amarna letters, and in the text which I have regarded 
as a patriotic and religious poem recording the (unrighteous) deeds 
of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. Independently of this problem, 
however, the identification of Merodach with the other deities, including 
those who were in a special sense “ the gods his fathers "’, is undoubted. 
In this case, it is probable that Babylonian theological questions were 
connected with the word. 

Interesting, too, in the extreme, is the description of the great 
head of the Babylonian pantheon. In Professor Langdon’s translation 
he is said to have had four eyes and four ears—Irha é@na-du irba 
tizna-#u, and at the moving of his lips fire flamed forth—* the divine 
fire,” as we may call it——-) £} +4-, d. Bilgi, the common name of 
the fire-god, which was sometimes pronounced in the reverse order, 
namely, Gibil, As none of the delineations of Merodach show him 
with four eyes and four ears, so is he also never shown with flames 
coming out of his mouth. It therefore seems probable that this 
description of his form was, for the initiated, symbolical. He was 


the all-seeing and the all-hearing, and his breath, like the fire, purified 


and renewed. 

Tt is impossible, in the space of a comparatively short book-notice, 
to give a really satisfactory précis of the contents of this detailed 
volume, but one may say that it-is the most perfect translation of 
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the story of Merodach, his fight with the Dragon of Chaos, the 


first creatress, and of his redemption of the rebellious gods, that has. 


yet been published, In the matter of the creation of man, it would 
seem that he was first formed from the blood of Kingu, Tiawath’s 
spouse, This is not in accordance with what it was supposed that 
the completion of the fragment of the 6th tablet, identified by the 
late L, W. King, would be. All scholars thought at once of Berosus, 
who stated that Merodach had created man out of his own blood, 
and for this reason men were rational, and had divine knowledge. 
This idea, however, seems to have been due to a misconception of 
the rather terse statements of Berosus, who must have known what 
the legends of the god whom he served were. For the creation of 
the being who was to have intelligence, and the object of whose 
existence it was to worship the gods, it was decided that, to obtain 
the divine spark, as it may be called, one of the gods must contribute 
his blood. and the choice fell upon Kingu, the spouse of Tiawath or 
Tiamat, the dragon of Chaos and the first creator, who had been the 
instigator of the rebellion against the heavenly powers. They therefore 
bound this divinity and brought him before Ea, and Kingu’s (veins) 
having been severed, “with his blood he made mankind.” This 
work, which was not capable of being understood, was due to the 
skill of Merodach and the wisdom of Ea, and thus they shared the 
creation of man between them. Then came the construction of the 
divine city, Babylon, “the Gate of God” (or “of the gods’) and 
“the Abode of Life". 

We see from this how the title of Creator, apart from the identifica- 
tion of Merodach with his father Ra, was allocated to the two gods, 
and whilst Merodach acquired it, Ba did not lose the honour, and 
his names Nudimmud, Nadimmud, and possibly Nin-dud-ur or 
Nin-tud-ura as well, the first two as creator of men and living things, 
and the last as “ lord of reproduction "’, and therefore ‘‘ father of the 
house *, remained in the Babylonian lists of gods to the end. 

Copies of two tablet-fragments, Addenda, and Indexes, close this 
important contribution to Assyro-Babylonian religious literature. 

Turornitus G. Prxenes. 
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Batter, M.A., B.D., D.Litt, MJR.A.S. London: Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1924. (Prize Publication Fund, Vol, VIII.) I2s. 6d. 

The Shina (Sin's) language has hitherto subsisted ingloriously, 
known of but by a few scholars and to them known imperfectly for 
want of reliable records. It is fortunate in having at last come under 
the attention of a scholar and a pioneer in linguistic research of 
Dr. Grahame Bailey's calibre and experience. 

Ground was broken in the 70's and 80’s of last century by 
Biddulph and Leitner, and later in the Lingwistie Survey of India 
Sir George Grierson has co-ordinated their records with additional 
information supplied by Captain J. R. Roberts, IMLS., and Khan 
Sahib Abdul Hakim Khan, but much concerning the language has 
remained unknown or in doubt. 

The main features of the language are now presented in this book 
with considerable fullness and a high degree of accuracy, and it is 
likely to remain the standard authority on Shina for many years to 
come, Dr. Grahame Bailey has laid foundations wide and deep in a — 
way that will facilitate the work of future students and provide a 
basis for further superstructure. 

The subject is indeed not exhansted. In Gilgiti Shina there are 
still large additions to be made to the vocabulary, various points of 
grammar would bear further investigation and elucidation, and syntax 
and idiom are but partially worked fields. Then, beyond the Gilgiti 
dialect extends a vista of other dialects the number of which has not 
even been determined. Much work is required on morphology and_ 
vocabulary before the differentiation necessary for the recognition of 
separate dialects can be established. There are, for instance, substantial 
differences in the conjugation of the transitive verb in Gilgit, Punial, 
Kuh, Darel, Chilas (two or three), Astor, and Gurez, How many 
more distinctive forms of conjugation are to be found in the country 
to the south and west of Chilas, besides Dareli and Tangiri, no one, 
I fancy, knows. 

Even in one small locality or community there is a noticeable 
degree of variation in the language as spoken by different individuals, 
both as regards forms and pronunciation: and one of the things 
that has surprised me most in reading through Dr. Grahame Bailey's 
book is the remarkable extent to which I have been able to agree, from 
personal experience, with his presentation of the language. I should 


_ have expected a much wider and more frequent divergence between 


two individuals who had not worked with the same Shina-speakers 
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and in consultation with each other. Complete agreement, especially 
in regard to phonetic minutiw, would in any circumstances be almost 
out of the question. It could only be arrived at by collusion. 

Having emphasized the extent and reality of this agreement, I 
may indulge myself in questions and criticism without, I hope, 
creating an impression of opposition or appearing to Jay any claim 
to personal infallibility. 

In the first place a few words are to be said about the book. The 
general get-up and printing are satisfactory, but Indian workmanship 
shows itself in an undue number of dropped letters, etc, There are 
also a certain number of errors, such as omission of diacritical marks, 
probably attributable to the printers, but I believe that in practice 
it is beyond human endeavour to produce a work of this sort letter- 

More serious to my mind is a lack of variety of types. It ia a little 
difficult, for instance, to see one’s way through the intricacies of the 
section on the verb as it stands. The use of bold-faced type headings 
would assist the eye in grasping the scheme and in finding its way 
through it. It would be further aided by a system of paragraph and 
sub-paragraph numbers and letters, Relatively subordinate matter 
might be printed in smaller type. 

Paradigms with the whole word only shown in one-case or person 
are to be deprecated; they prevent one from learning each form 
unconsciously by eye, and there is no saving of space. In the vocabulary 
it is otherwise, but there pains should-be taken to make it quite clear 
what the nominative sing. form of a noun is. The spacing of detached 
suffixes is often here congested or irregular, and they cannot be correctly 
Separated at a glance. The entry, for example, under dana, “ wise,” 
is: dan-é-a'yi-a'ydi-d'yo, without a single interval. It is like Sanskrit, 
only, fortunately, without Sandhi. In other cases we have the nom. 
sing. desinence unduly separated, e.g. Gah -1 -¢, as if the nom. were deli. 

Phonetics are a speciality of Dr. Grahame Bailey’s and he has 
devoted much attention in this work to the phonetics of Shina. We 
have 11 pages of detailed analysis of sounds under the heading 
“ Pronunciation”, and there are a further 14 pages of appendices 
giving lists of words displaying particular sounds and the Low Rising 
Tone which the author claims to have found in the language. . 

Two points on which he lays stress are: First the existence of 
two parallel series of sounds, one produced further forward, the 
other further back. The latter he calls “ cerebrals ”. The correctness 
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_ of this term has been disputed by Sir George Grierson in recent notes 


in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. The author includes under 
it, I believe, any sound produced further back than the teeth-ridge, 
and this should be borne in mind. The second point is the existence of 
two series of sounds, one non-aspirated and one aspirated. Partly from 
personal observation and partly as the result of consulting native 
opinion I am able to concur as to the existence and significance of these 
four categories of sounds. 

The only other remarks I would make as regards sounds are that, 
in my experience, 

1. j and zh are merely variants and not consistently differentiated 
sounds ; . 

2. English w is much nearer to the ordinary sound in Shina as I 


have heard it than v, except in a few special instances. J 


After this phonetic introduction the author deals with the accidence 
of the various parts of speech in the Gilgiti dialect. Then follow a 
consideration of the syntax, the appendices referred to above, a few 
short texts, a revision of Dr. Leitner’s sentences, and a Shina-English 
and an English-Shina vocabulary. This concludes the section devoted 
to the Gilgiti dialect, which occupies 208 out of the 284 pages in the 
book. ‘The remaining pages are consecrated to the Kohistani and 
Guresi dialects (64 pp.) and the Drasi dialect (13 pp.). 

Pursuing my critical course, not from a spirit of contrariety, but 
because so may facts best be tested and knowledge advanced, I halt 
almost at once at the noun. In the declension of the noun, the author 
recognizes the following cases: nom., voc., 2 acc.s., gen., dat., 2 
locatives (‘‘in" and “upon"’), and an agent case, and further a 
“ prepositional " case, i.e. a form used with prepositions or, rather, 
postpositions. The suffix of the ablative (-~jo,; -zho) he treats as a 
preposition, though its use-is in no way different from that of the 
dative suffix, and it has a better claim to be recognized as a case- 
suffix than the -ér and -ézh of the two locatives. The latter are 
undoubtedly cut down forms of the adverbs aru and aji, while ~jo 
has no separate existence. 

The 2nd acc. used with verbs of “striking” I have not myself 
observed. Had my informants been in the habit of using it I think it 
is almost inconceivable that I should have failed to notice it. 

+ Inthe present nrticle a «pot under a letter only indicates that it represents 
a “retracted sound" in comparison with a more advanced one represented by the 





- 


Personally, I regard the declension of the noun as follows :— 

1. Nom., voe., and ace. 

2. Agential. 

1 ga 

“ Formative,” or “ general oblique ” (Sir G. Grierson), 

es the following may be added :— 

5. Dat. 

6. Abl. 

7. Loc. I. 

8. Loe. II. 


Use has so accustomed us to think in terms of the dat. and abl. 
that it is perhaps convenient to retain them as cases, and the same may 
be said in a less degree of the instrumental. 

The general oblique is almost identical with the gen., the only 
difference being that the final vowel is reduced in length and often in 
definiteness. From it all the cases 5 to 8 can be obtained by adding 
the necessary endings, and it is the form used with some postpositions. 
Others take variously the nom./ace., gen. dat. and abl. The gen. obl. 
has, of course, no independent existence. 

The dat. suffix, usually -t, appears also in the form -te or -te, which 
is presumably the original. 

The two locative suffixes are occasionally found in their full forms, 
-aru and -aji, e.g. mecrj, megaji, on the table. megrj aji is a 
pleonasm, wp-on the table. Similarly, goter aru, in the house inside. 

paneer locative suffix, or particle, dar, is occasionally heard, 


Gilit der, in Gilgit. 


“There i is an occasional instrumental, not specifically mentioned 
by Dr. Grahame Bailey, in sing. -'o, pl. -i.'a. 


thor'’o srdovtki, fo beat with a whip. 
thori.'a srdo‘tki, to beat with whips. 


_ The usual instrumental particle is gi (ge), or the p.pe. act. (?) of 
smotki, yiz. gini Both take the nom./acc. form of the noun. -'o 
also appears as an abl. termination in adverbs of place. It is sometimes 
preceded by an -2, e.g. arno, from inside. 

There is an occasional pl. in -kvl, e.g. bera.o, husband, pl. 
berakol (and barawe ?). 

The author's treatment of the declension of various types of noun 
is very full. 
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PRONOUNS 
I do not know ri as the fem. sing. of ro, only re. The section 
“Other Pronouns "’ would, I think, be capable of extension. 
The -n- of the oblique terminations of the plurals of anu, ro, etc., 
appears also in the plurals of baiya, both, and sometimes of buto, all ; 
also in the numerals ued substantively (p25). | 


NUMERALS 

I do not know the termination -moyo for the ordinals. I have 
always -mu‘o. 

VERBS 

The author's method of approaching the verbs is perhaps a little 
difficult for anyone not already acquainted with them. We have first 
two pages explaining the distinguishing features of the two con- 
jugations into which he divides the verbs, which involves the quoting 
of forms and endings not yet given. We only eventually get the 
paradigm of the verb of the first conjugation on the fifth page. 

I also cannot help feeling that the arrangement of the whole verb 
material is a little involved. No doubt the impression is partly produced 
by the want of sufficiently distinctive types for headings and any 
system of numbering to indicate the relationship of the paragraphs. 

T agree very closely with the standard forms given. Of course, 
trifling phonetic differences have to be reckoned with here as elsewhere. 

There are many points to which I might refer: I must content 
myself with a few. 

p- 27 (7). The facts resulting from the different positions of the 
accent might be emphasized by illustration. The endings of the 
2nd pl. fut. pres. and imperf. are, in the first conjugation: 
-'at, -'anet, -'a'set; in the second conjugation: -€t, -enet, -eset. 

p. 28. There seem to be in Gilgiti three principal forms of agent 
nouns :— 

1..The infinitive form, eg. zamotki or gamotk, to which the 

suffix -k, -ek may be added. 

2. The forms of the future, plus -k, -ek, zame'ek (I only knew it in 

the 3rd pers. sing. and pl.). 

3. Verb root plus -'e’¢o, pl. -'e*ce, zame‘o. 

To these may be added an occasional fourth, identical in form with 
the Srd person of the Proterite active, ZAME‘go, zamegi, pl. 
ZAME'gyE. 
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With reference to No. 2, the 3rd pers. of the fut. can be used without 
- the -k suffix adjectivally with a noun. 

The regular forms for the 2nd and Srd sing. fem. cnet are, 

according to me :— 

2nd zame‘si. 

3rd zami's(i}, with the alternative, zami‘é. 
Similarly the pluperfect. 

p. 30. Contrary to the author's experience, I have found the 
asulos forms more common in Gilgiti than the asus forms. The accent 
I have also usually found ‘asolus rather than ds'ilis. 

pp. 30 and 62. nvé, as far as I know, is used only of the 3rd pers. 
and of present time: “‘ (there) is not,” ““(there) are not.” I question 
the meanings “I am not "’ and “ there was not ”. 

The double vowel -éa (or, -ia, -ya) in the 2nd pl. imperv. is not 
in my experience constant in many verbs of the first conjugation. 
I say: zama’, zama‘t, but de.a’, de.a't, and in some I find it optional. 

p. 32. I do not think that I have myself met the particle das. 
One can say: mas zamam be.i, tus zame be.i, etc., Jt may be I shail 
hat, perhaps I shall jut, ete. 

p. 38. Nob all verbs whose roots end in -i are of the second conjug. 
Thus, pio ki, fo seize, impv. pi, p.pe. pi'e’, pret. PLE’ gas, 

Viorki, toopen, ,, Vie, 5, Vile, », VLE gas, 
as opposed to piotki, fo drink, and vi.o'tki, fo throw, ete. 
Verbs of “ the -ar class” 
This should be -dr- (-at-), as distinguished from the causative 
~ar- (-AT, -ar), 

p. 39. To the past endings of intrans. verbs add -lus. 

In -i'los, -irdus, -a’dus the first vowel seems to be the remains of 
intrans. theme of the future tenses, -i'j-, -aj-. 

Thus: bila‘do from bilajotki (which I have for the author's 

bilijéiki); feri-lo from farijo'tki ; ro‘lus from ro-tki. 

There seems to be another intrans. theme besides -ij-, namely, 
-C-, e.g. trans, sotki § intrans. saco‘rki 


mojo'1ki muco'tki (for mojco'rki ?) 
uchayoiki (G.B.) vuchaco'tki 
and one or two others. 


pp. 40 and 52. Irregular verbs, “ a class.” 
Yai.otki and khoki are probably second conjugation with con- 
traction: re“gas being for r'a.i'gas; ra’t or ra.at for r'a.et; khe'gas 
for kh's.igas. 
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p. 46. [have always -i'l- not -r1- in the intrans. past terminations. 
There is some latitude in regard to the past bases of intrans. verbs ; 
many have alternative forms. 

p. 50. nikhalo'tki is not the causal of nrkhaiotki, The scheme is: 
nikhai.otki, fo emerge, ntkhairotki, to cause to emerge, ntkhalo‘tki, 
fo extvact, nikhalerotki, to cause to be extracted. nilijotki, to sprout, 
does not seem to be connected with nilo‘tki, to hide, but with the adj. 
ni'lo, blue, green ; 80, fo become green, i.e. to sprout. 

The author justly remarks on the uncertainty attaching to the 
concept of the passive voice, which in its conjugation coincides with 
the commonest form of intrans, verb, and I incline to agree with him in 
surmising that the underlying idea is rather “ to get a beating ” than 
“to be beaten’. The same question presents itself I think in Pashtu. 
For instance, it may be difficult to tell whether matédul means “ to 
break " (intrans.), or “to be broken ” (pass.), 

The theme added to the root to obtain the passive and in many 
eases the intrans. base for the future-derived tenses is -ij-, -iz-, and for 
the pret.-derived tenses -id-. These resemble in use and force the 
Pashtu intrans. theme -fy-, @2-, and -éd-, Is there any possibility of 
etymological identity ? 

p. 48. An interesting phenomenon not noted is the occasional use 
of double cansatives, e.g. trans. tho-tki, to do, caus. tharo'tki, double 
caus. thararotki; dorki, to give, etc., derotki, dararotki. I think 
they have only the simple causative force, “to cause to be done,” 
not “to cause-to be caused to be done”.- The simple causatives 
thoro'rki and dero'tki seem to me often to be used with the sense of the 
simple trans. verbs, e.g. got do-tki or darotki, fo build a house. 


ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND CONJUNCTIONS 

These are dismissed in a little more than three pages, with a further 
two pages in the section on Syntax, a stringency which entails the 
omission of some common words and much potential elucidation of 
idiom. 

SYNTAX 

I cannot follow the author through the syntax in detail. I might 
comment on various points of interest, but I have no serious dissent 
to record. I shall restrict myself to the following :— 

pp. 59 and 69. The locative in temporal expressions such as 


aiaker, aca‘ker, tho-tker, kho-tker, ete., and even the prepositional 
_-Aca‘komaja, all apparent probability to the contrary, seem ordinarily 
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to mean, not “in the meantime ” (Hind. itne m2), but, “ at so much,” 
_ “at this point,” i.e. hereon, thereon, on (his) saying, eating (this), 
what follows being immediately subsequent in time. 

p. 61, Query. Are nouns “ prequently: used as adjectives” ¢ 
_ p. 62. kaca‘k here probably means, “a certain number” (not _ 
exactly known), “ some.” 

_ p. 65. _ banaréikj does surely mean “to cause clothes to be put on 
someone”. reset chile banare, cause clothes to be put-on to-him. x 

p- 72. ké thiga’ to, because, I always regarded as meaning literally 
“if you say ‘ Why ?’”, the reason then following, but this would not: 
fit the other similar phrases, ani thiga’ to, etc., quoted, which I do 
not remember having met. It is now more than ever a problem how 
the meaning “ because ’’ came to be evolved. 

p. 77. ker'e-ga—to means rather, “if ever,” “if at any time.”” 
“As soon as” is kekhen—to. 

p. 79. Necessity. 

The commonest of all idioms does not appear to be mentioned, viz. 
the use of a form approximating to the infinitive with reduced forms 
of the verb substantive, the sense being that either of the gerund or 
of the gerundive. 

anu kom thokun, it is necessary to do this, this is to be done, he should, 
ought to, do this. 

tus anu kom thokuso, you should have done this, etc. 

Wish or Desire. 

__ breho'rki plus infinitive is usually used in this sense. It corresponds 
to English “ want to’, “ wish to". 
 —p. 82.- The -k suffix. 

This presents a large question requiring prolonged study which 
T have not yet given to it. 

“1. -€k, -ak seems to me to single out any individual, either 
_ indefinitely as one entity out of many, or definitely as one already. 
isolated or specified, thus giving the sense of the English “a” and 
“the” respectively. As far as I recollect, the case is much the same 
with the -ki suffix in Modern Persian colloquial. 

2. It is used as a nominal suffix to turn certain verbal forms into 
nouns. 

3. It is used with adjectives of quantity as English “ 
little”, “a lot ” used as nouns or adverbially. 

With other adjectives it may be regarded as turning them into 
houns, 
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{t is thus essentially a noun-suffix denoting singleness or unity. 
I think it can be used with plurals, though I cannot at the moment 
lay my hand on an example. It is certainly used with numerals :— 


dai.ek, a decade, bi.ek, a score. 
du éalak, a couple of hundred, 200. 


In Burushaski there is a suffix -ik which is added to plurals to 
indicate, in the same way, a unity or aggregation of individuals. It 
corresponds to a suffix -an used with singulars, of individuals. It 
appears, however, improbable that the Burushaski and Shina -k’s 
are in any way connected. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the short texts which the author has 
supplied, as I have no criticism of a serious character to offer, We 
may similarly pass over his reconstruction and retranslation of 
Leitner’s sentences—a useful piece of work. They show Leitner’s 
limitations, but it remains clear, in my opinion, as in the author's, 
that Leitner did much solid work, which was very creditable to him in 
the circumstances in which he worked. 

The section on Gilgit Shina is closed with a Shina-English 
vocabulary of something over 2,000 entries, and a reversed English 
Shina vocabulary, These naturally tempt to much comment, but 
space must limit self-indulgence, It is very difficult to get the whole 


_ content of a word, very difficult often even to get its central or initial 


meaning. Then one is constantly faced by the problem of determining 
the best or standard pronunciation. The following are a few comments 
on the first half of the Shina-English vocabulary. 
abom, “topsy turvey,” etc. A meaning not given is “ inside out ”, 
~ wrong side”’ (of cloth). The a- is a prefix indicating 
apparently negation, or “badness”. The corresponding 
positive, or “ good”, prefix is su-, subom is the “ right 
side’ of cloth. We have abaé, difficult, unpropitious, 
versus subas; acemo, mischievous, of malignant nature, 
versus sugemo. Semantically the Sanskrit prefixes 
dus- and su- are suggested. | 
p. 128. @ zéli means “in that (not this) manner”, ‘A is Chilasi 
or Puniali for Gilgiti e. 
p. 129. édishér, similarly “in that (not this) place’. 
amu, “ uncooked.” I have, o-mo, “ raw,” 
ayéiki, this is not a Gilgiti form. It is used in Darel and 


p. 131, 


p. 192. 


p. 133. 


p. 137. 


p- 139. 


p. 141. 
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ashton, “Jatt, Jat.” Why? The straightforward meaning 
is “ groom”. 

dstakali, “ old.” The singularis dstakal, “ old, aged, person.” 

bani, “ holly,” i.e. the holly-oak. The tree and word are 
known in Chilas, but not, at least directly, in Gilgit. 

basket, “more (in addition to what one has got),” Also 
means “too much”, “excessive”. Corresponds to 
siydda as used in Urdu. 
Add: basko'eo, “ spare,’ “‘ superfluous.” Hind. falta. 

boro, “ big.” The ordinary pronunciation in Gilgit is, I think, 
baro. 

bilésh, I have bole*j. It is the “* Ram Chikor ”’. 

calé is used for a “lamp”. 

eéi, pl. cd¢, “ woman.” I have always ‘simply ce'ye for the 
plural. 

chamd, “brass brooch.”” Add: “any kind of buckle.” 

char, “ motntain.” The meaning is, I think, restricted to 
* cliff”. 

chis, “ mountain.” I have cis. 

chiip, “edge.” Also “end” (of place), also fat chuper, 
at last, in the end, finally.” 

dari, “boys.” Usually “sons”, acting as plural of pure. 
“boys ” is éuda‘re. 

dasibém, “tight hand.” Cf. khabém (khabbom) and abom, 
bom seems to mean “ side "’. 

diibi’, “ washerman.” The correct form in Gilgiti is, I think, 
dubu. This seems to eliminate a direct borrowing from 
Hind. dhabi, 

din or di, “just.” The ordinary meaning is “a short space 
of time” ; ek dunek, ‘‘a short time, a little "; diyekejo, 
“ after a little”; dun duet, “at short intervals, con- 
stantly "’; and so on. 

gabi'n, “ foot of mountain, tree trunk.’” The word is used of 
the “bottom” of anything. gabun aji, “ bottom up, 
upside down ” (of a box). 

gachi, “twigs,” only I think “ willow-twigs, osiers ”. 

gen, “ wife.’ The form gyen for gren is quite common. 

gic, “ without special reason.” Add: “in vain, futilely ; 
simple.” 

gilko, “ well.” Rather “ underground water-tank.” 
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p. 142. giishpiir, “ king’s son.” Now “aristocrat”, any male 
member of one of the many families which have at one 
time oranother been in a ruling position, and so practically 
applicable to almost anyone of good family. 

hdréiki, “take away.” Add: “to marry "’ (husband or wife). 

p. 143. Aél, given as “habit” on p. 81, is not shown inthe vocabulary. 

I do not remember having heard it. 
ifaysiki, ikhaydikj, In Gilgit proper I have only the forms 
with initial n-, ntfai.o-tki, eto. 

p. 144. irgaltak, “ on all sides.” I know only rga‘tak. 

jan, “ where?” The correct form isja@. Jan is probably for 
ja" han = where is ? 

And s0 on; every page tempts to remark. I will only further 
notice ;— 

lel, “visible.” This is the regular word for “known”, 
corresponding in use to ma‘litm in Urdu. I think the sense 
“visible” is only subsidiary, as in the case of ma‘lam., 

nala’, “ prep. along with.” Add: Ady. together, bute nal'a-, 
“all together.” 


Kouwistant AND GURESI 


Under the heading Kohistani, the author includes material obtained 
from Jalkit and Chilis, and as he states that his Jalkoti informant 
“used the name Kohistan to mean the independent Sina-speaking 
country ", it seems to be implied that the ‘‘ Kohistani” material 
derived from Jalkot and Chilas would be valid in the various regions 
occupied by the Independent Tribes. This is not, I think, the fact. 
There is some variation in the language within the limits of Chilas 
itself. While, though Darel is contiguous with Chilas, the conjugation 
of the Dareli verb, as I obtained it, differs markedly from the two or 
three forms I procured in Chilas. Tangiri is stated to differ again from 
Chilasi and to resemble Puniali, in which case it would be still less like 
Chilasi than Dareli is; Again, Kohistan is at best a vague term, its 
connotation varying I think according to the locality of the speaker, 
For these reasons I consider that the use of the title Kohistani is 
unsatisfactory. By saying Jalkoti or Chilasi, or Jalkoti and Chilasi, 
if by chance they are practically identical, all dubious implications 
would have been avoided. 

Leaving this question of nomenclature, I may say that the forms 
here given as Kohistani agree with forms I have obtained in Chilas, 


=, 
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or, to put it more exactly, out of a large variety of forms I have 


~ gollected in Chilasi material I think I could find parallels to most of the 


forms given here. The verbal forms are such as I have got from one 
source or another in Chilas, and show none of the distinctive features 
of the Dareli paradigm, with the exception of one tense—the 
pluperfect—given as dtas-asilos. The Chilasi pluperf. appears to he 
always formed by adding a suffix -a to the preterite, e.g, ata'sa, I had 


brought, with a distinctive 2nd sing. in -a'lo, e.g. atalo. In Dareli, © 


however, we find ata‘s asulus, etc. 
My version of the Gurezi verb agrees essentially with the author's. 
The existence in these dialects of two forms of the Agent case, 


used respectively with the future-derived and the preterite-derived 


tenses, is very interesting. It is also a characteristic of Dareli. In 
Chilasi, as far as I have observed, the pronouns of the 3rd sing. have 
only the -s forms, while in the plur. the alternative forms are used 
indifferently with any tense. 

In Gurezi I found a form for the Ist pers. plur. of the author's 
* Agent I” not given in the paradigms on pp. 242 and 245. This form 
18 asaizi. 

The formation of the causative by the addition to the root of a 
theme -y- (I have usually a vowel -e- or-i-) instead of the Gilgiti -ar- 
is also characteristic of Dareli and Astori. The forms are not always 
very easy to distinguish from those of the ordinary transitive. Gilgiti, 
Puniali and Kuhi have -ar-, and it is not unknown in Chilas. 

An interesting philological point not remarked on is the occurrence 
of 2, sometimes £ and j, where there is no trace of it in the Gilgiti 


dialect :— 
Gilgiti .  Chilasi 
wai.o'rki fo come. wazoni 
TaLorki to say razoni, 3rd sing. pret. m. rajo.u 


»  £. razigi 
yaiyouki to proceed. yazonni 
haiotki to laugh hazoni 
This z/j occurs also in Dareli, Astori, and Gurezi, and apparently 
in Drasi in the form of é. 
_ Before concluding I will point out a few errors other than obvious 
misprints or the omission of diacritical marks :— 
p. xiv. For “ Khévar” read “ Khowar”. For “‘ Pakhtin Ali” 
tead “ Pakhtin Wali”. This self-made hese Was assassinated in 1916 


and his throne as ruler of Darel and Tangir has remained unoccupied. 
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p- 17 (middle). Read céi, woman ; milai, girl. ci presumes that a 
woman is married ; miilai is a little girl or a young unmarried girl. 
. 21,1. 23. For “ hard ” read “ heard ”’. 

25, 1. 13. For “ pronounced of ” read “ pronounced 0”. 

31, 1.4. For “ zamst.’téi ’ read “ zami'téi"”. 

31, 1.6. For “ zamd‘sha ” read “ zam6'zha " (zamo‘ja). 

39, 1. 25. For “ intrans,” read “ trans,” 

40, 1. 7 from bottom. For “ nikhayeiki” read “ nikhaydiki ”. 
78, last line. kizi not in vocab. Arabic qazi ? 

79, 1. 12. For “ kiom ” read “ krom”’. 

86. Insert at top, ‘* Appendix I.” 

98. For “ tattapiin” read “ tiltdpin ". 

250, last line. For “and, also g” read “ and, also go”. 


I must not, however, end on ‘a note of finical fault-finding, what 
the Persians call nugta bini—looking for spots—and duly resent. 
Dr. Grahame Bailey has done a signal service to all who are interested 
in this little-known language, and to those of future generations 
who will be. It is a service that must have demanded of him great 
labour and the unremitting exercise of the most painstaking dis- 
crimination, to which, indeed, the book bears ample testimony. All 
good men should be proportionately grateful to him. 

As he justly says in his preface, “the difficulty of getting 
grammatical facts from illiterate speakers will be known to all who have 
attempted the task.” It is to be hoped that even those who have not 
attempted the task will realize the measure and the merit of his 
achievement. . 


Set er ee Pp 


DD. Lormer. 


Tue Poems or Po-Cuti-1. Lieder eines chinesischen Dichters und 
Trinkers. (Po Chi-i.) Translated by L. Worrscu. Asia Major, 
Leipzig, 1925. 

M. Leopold Woitsch, who is at the present moment lecturer in 

Chinese at the University of Vienna, published in 1908 a translation 

in prose of some poems of Po Chii-i. That he remained a faithful 

admirer of the poet during the following 17 years is seen by the greatly 

“yt and better selected translations of the poems in this new 


Po Chita in a great number of ‘his poems appears as the most 
subjective of all Chinese poets, This quality makes a great appeal 
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to the subjectivity of his translators, The selection of pieces and 
a certain peculiarity of the title suggest what part of the poet's nature 
and what view of life appealed most to the translator, which gives us 
reason to think that it would be just to define it rather as a special 
selection than a representative anthology. The tendency to put the 
more formal poems of Po Chii-i in the background is apparently shared 
also by M. Woitsch. 

In spite of the great faithfulness of the translation, occasional 
slips oceur. Thus the two lines in the poem on“ Buying Flowers "— 

al tA #5 
mH eR 
which M. Woitsch translates by 
“t Rot leuchten zahllose Blumenstrausse 
Armlich weiss nur sind wenige Biischel. 
in our opinion ought to be translated differently— 
For a hundred brilliant red flowers 
Five rolls of fine silk. 

as there is no suggestion that 9% meant anything else but a numerative 
for silk rolls, and also because it is in strict parallel with the two 
closing lines of the poem. Of course it is not always easy to render 
exactly into an European language the simplicity and conciseness 
of Po Chii-i’s language, who, according to tradition. used to read 
aloud each poem to an old woman and alter every ex pression she could 
not understand before he sent them to the press. To translate 
i) FF St wh by “Am Fuss des Berges anbelangt schaute 
ich zum Gipfel auf" cannot be regarded as any improvement on 
Po Chi-i, Yet M. Woitsch must be given great credit for the faith- 
fulness to the original, the evident care bestowed on the work, and fine, 
clear syntax. An analogous attempt is made in this book by 
M. Richard Had! to translate Chinese drawings into European. They 
are sometimes very close to the originals, and one might merely suggest 
that they should be kept closer to the Chinese method of book-illustra- 
tion and if possible executed throughout with the same instruments 
so as to exclude the last traces of European chinoiserie. 

The publishers of Asia Major must be complimented on this 
edition which is very well executed and bound. 

M. Kasantn. 


pa 
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A Snort Inrropucrory Dictionary or THe Kaonpe LANeuace, 
with Enousn-Kaoxpe Aprenpix. By R. E. Brovenau. 
Woops, Native Commissioner in the Administration of Northern 
Rhodesia, London: Religious Tract Society. 

The Kaonde people, it will be remembered, form the subject of 
Mr. F. H. Melland’s In Witeh-bound Africa, already reviewed in these 
pages (IIT, ii, p. 395). This, so far as we are aware, is the first 
publication dealing with their language. It evidently belongs to the 
same Bantu group as Lamba, Wemba, Ila, Luba, Wisa, ete. The 
collection appears to be a useful one, and contains much valuable 
material for the student of comparative linguistics. “The system 
of orthography used is, generally speaking, that used in many well- 
known books dealing with Bantu tongues . . . the vowels having the 
same values as in Italian, the few unusual values being specially 
noted." With this, on the whole, we have no ground of quarrel. 
But—if we may be permitted to borrow the author's words “ while 
it is not desired to adopt a bigoted attitude towards the preferences 
of others or to provoke controversy in regard to the vexed question 
of spelling ’—we cannot help thinking that the following requires 
a little further elucidation : 

“CH has been used in preference to KY-, KI- and ( for the most 
part) TS- to express the sound approximating to CH in ‘ church’. 

“J is used for the sound it possesses in English ‘ jewel’, and also 
for the sound which, some think, approximates that written DZ in English 
* adze.”. 

“B is used for the compound labial B-V-W.” (Italics ours.) 

If it is meant, as a cursory examination of the Dictionary 
suggests, that the sounds ts and dz are dialectic variants of “ch” and 
“7”, it is certainly desirable to have a fixed standard spelling. But, - 
with regard to “ch”, if the sounds ¢f and ¢ exist side by side, as 
they certainly doin Nyanja, different symbols ought to be used in 
order to distinguish words otherwise similar. As the bilabial plosive 
and the bilabial fricative both exist in the language, it seems as if 
the latter ought to have a special symbol, though it might be argued 
that this is unnecessary since it only occurs between two vowels, and 


~ the plosive is never found in this position. The paragraph con- 


taining this information, by the by (p. 13), is extremely perplexing 
as it stands, and the erratum on the inserted slip should by no 
A, W. 
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Beweata Arrican Giacrers: Tue Humours, Tracepres, axp 
Demanps orf AN East Arricas GovERNMENT STATION AS 
EXPERIENCED BY AN OFFICIAL’Ss WIFE: WITH SOME PERSONAL 
Views on Native Lire anp Customs. By Anne Dunpas. 
London: H. F. and G. Witherby. 

Mrs, Dundas has supplemented her husband's work on Kilimanjaro 
(reviewed in Bulletin, TI, iii, 563) by a very readable book depicting 
the lighter side of official life in tropical Africa. Unfortunately not 


every official's wife has the vivid interest in her surroundings or the ~ 


sympathy with the people among whom her lot is cast, which constitute 
the charm of this unpretending narrative. While no attempt is made 
to disguise the difficulties and discomforts of life in such remote settle- 
ments as Moshi and Arusha, the perusal of Mrs. Dundas’s book cannot 
be other than encouraging to intending travellers possessed of the same 
cheerful determination to make the best of things. The writer had 
unusual opportunities of entering into the life of native women, and 
she rightly controverts the prevailing notion that their status is one of 
“servile drudgery *’ (p. 184), while placing in its true light (p. 189) 
the theory and practice of lobola or “ bride-price”. The remarks on 
the ethical bearing of Bantu initiation ceremonies (pp. 151-2) are 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The attractiveness of the volume is enhanced by a number of 
interesting photographs, of which those facing pp. 94, 174, and 178 
merit particular attention. In conclusion, one cannot refrain from 
asking what is the writer's authority for stating that “the name 
Mombasa is derived from Mombas, the first Portuguese governor” 
(the name occurs in the Journal of Vasco da Gama’s voyage), and else- 
where that “ Bagamoyo” means “ peace of heart”. Moyo, indeed, is 
Swahili for “ heart’, but baga occurs in no dictionary of that language 
known to us, and in Nyamwezi appears to signify “scatter, with 
secondary uses which would make it equivalent to “strike with 
dismay |" 

| A. W. 
- Tue Vaxisuine Tries or Kexva. By Major G. St. J. Onpe-Browne, 
F.R.G3S., etc. London: Seeley, Service and Co. 

The tribes dealt with in this volume are those minor ones, to be 
found on the southern slopes of Mount Kenya, who hitherto—so far 
as they were known at all—have usually been counted as offshoots 
of the Kikuyu. These are the Chuka—the only ones who “claim to 
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have lived in the country from the beginning of things "—the Embu, 
the Mwimbe, the Emberre, the Igoji and the Theraka (Tharaka: already 
described by Mr. A. M. Champion, in JRAI, xii, Jan.—June, 1912). 
All these tribes, as well as the Ndia Kikuyu who have pressed upon 
them from the west, and the Meru on the north, lie within the great. 
bend of the Tana river, as it circles round the southern slopes of Mount 
Kenya. Beyond it, on the west, are the Kikuyu proper (of whom the 
Ndia Kikuyu are a long separated branch), and on the south the 
Kamba. <A stretch of comparatively uninhabited country separates 
this region from that part of the Tana Valley inhabited by the Pokomo, 
who were formerly much harassed by Kamba raids. 

Major Orde-Browne has produced, from conscientious observation 
extending over some seven years, a singularly interesting and readable 
account of these little-known people. Among the few points we have 
space to notice is the fact that their funeral customs approach those of 
the Kikuyu and Masai, who rarely—or only in exceptional cases— 
bury their dead, and contrast markedly with those of the Giryama and 
other Wanyika, who not only practise burial, but expend a certain 
amount of care and artistic decoration on grave-monuments. No doubt 
there is some connexion between this and the fact that “the whole 
circumstances of death serve to support the view that the Embu natives 
have very little idea of any future life ; there is certainly no accepted 
theory of any activities beyond the grave, and any question on this 
point always produced a flat denial. Nevertheless, in conversation 
with intelligent and thoughtful people, I have known them admit that 
the complete cessation of all activity in the case of the death of an 
active man was curious and even unlikely ; I never, however, obtained 
any surmise as to what the deceased might be likely to do in some 
new sphere "’. 3 

This seems to represent, approximately, the outlook of the Masai, 
so far as known to us, while, on the other hand, it is clear that offerings 
to the dead and countless details of daily life which have reference to 
them, show that the “ Nyika” tribes, the Taita, Chaga, and many 
others, believe, at any rate, in some sort of survival after death, 

There are many interesting passages which might be quoted did 
space allow, but for these we must refer readers to the -book itself. 
The chapter on “ Tradition and'Folk-lore ” contains a tale noteworthy 
as combining the motives of Tselane (“ Red Riding Hood ” of the 
Basuto), of the “ Swallow’ myth, and of the widespread Bantu story 


in which the Hare professes to nurse the Leopard's cubs, and eats them 
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one by one, The next chapter contains a number of riddles, in con- 
nexion with which Mr. Orde-Browne has the following note :-— 

“.. It is very remarkable that many of the questions and 
answers given in the [above] list are also to be found in the island of 
Mauritius . . . The preliminary question in this case is ‘ Sirandane ?” 
to which the answer is ‘ Sampéque’, of which I have never been able 
to obtain any explanation.” 

The traditional opening for the propounder of a riddle is, in Lamu 
Swahili Chondowi, in Giryama Chondoni, and in Duruma Chirondoni, 
which is clearly the same as Sirandane. The answer is not so easy to 
identify ; the usual Swahili is ¢ega, “ set (your trap),” but it might 
possibly be connected with peeka, Lamu Swahili for peleka, ‘* hand 
over.” These simple enigmas are of the familiar type exemplified by 
“| threw something and it went farther than an arrow ?”’ (Answer: 
A glance of the eye ”)—Cf. the Swahili Popoo mbili zavuka mto. 

A. W. 


Curnyansa Proverss. Translated and annotated by the Ven. W. P. 
Jounson (Archdeacon of Nyasaland), Cardiff: Grangetown 
Printing Works. 

African proverbs are well worth collecting, but not many attempts 
have hitherto been made to do this on a comprehensive scale. The 
Rey. W. E. Taylor's African Aphorisms (which should surely be 
reprinted), Mr. 8. T. Plaatje’s Sechuana Proverbs, A. Sekese’s Mekhoa 
le Maele (Sesuto), Captain Rattray’s Ashants Proverbs, and some 
smaller collections, are of equal value to the anthropologist and 
the language-student, and now Archdeacon Johnson has given 
to the world—as a by-product of his forty years’ stay in Africa—this 
hundred (101 to be exact) from the shores of Lake Nyasa. Each of 
these appears in the original, accompanied by a literal and a free 
translation, and a comment, usually, we gather, translated from the 
words of a native informant, showing how it is meant to be applied. 
To many of those it is easy to find familiar parallels, e.g. © Words you 
can’t sample, food you can,” “If you pronounce * Lion ", get up @ 
tree,’ “ Do not buy the foot of an elephant ” (cf. the Swahili Kununua 
ng’ombe wayo), Others embody interesting bits of folk-lore, e.g. Nos. 61, 
73, 80, 88. 

\. A. W. 


1 Tn Duruma siteka (1) and in Giryama dekeha, said to be an obsolete word. 
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Kenya. By Norman Leys, M.B., D.P.H. With an Introduction by 
Professor Gitpert Murray. London: Hogarth Press. 

Dr. Leys’ book is especially valuable as a guide to those engaged 
in studying the thorny problems so intimately associated with the 
African coloniés and mandated territories. It is only too true that 
there is, as Professor Murray says, “a real and dangerous opposition 
between average colonial opinion, based on knowledge of the facts 
and daily intercourse with black people, but exposed to perversion by 
prejudices of race and class, and very often by economic self-interest, 
and public opinion at home, sentimental, disinterested, and genuinely 
anxious for justice, but grievously crippled by ignorance and lack of 
understanding.”” Dr. Leys has given a fairly impartial and unprejudiced 
account of the conditions in Kenya Colony. While frankly pleading 
the cause of the native, he is by no means blind to his weak points, 
and fully recognizes the difficulties of the question. 

Many of these difficulties arise from misunderstanding. Such 
misunderstanding is due to ignorance, both of the language (a point 
which is happily coming to be more and more fully recognized) and . 
of native customs and modes of thought. A careful perusal of Dr. Leys’ 
book, especially chapters iil, iv, and viii, will do much to correct 
misapprehensions on this score. 

If many of the facts here revealed are far from pleasant, it is all 
the more imperative that they should be fairly presented and honestly 
faced. This is not the place to discuss controversial topics, but the 
book is heartily to be commended to all who have the solution of 
African problems at heart. 

The chapter on “Islam in East Africa” is full of interest and 
explains a matter which would otherwise be perplexing—the hold which 
this religion maintains though mostly reduced, as shown here, to the 
barest possible minimum. “The home men have in tribalism falls in 
ruins when tribal isolation is broken in upon .. . The social ties 
provided by the tribe cannot be stretched over men’s extra-tribal 
relations. They neither prescribe nor explain how men should think, 
feel and behave in relations with Europeans and with Africans of other 
tribes. So men feelabout for guidance, not consciously, but instinctively 
. . - And they find Islam, not the Islam of Cairo or Damascus with 
its elaborate and final plan of life and thought, but a simple, unexacting 
scheme enough for their simple African needs . . . Few Africans 
consciously abandon tribal ideas. It is rather that these ideas. fail 
them in new circumstances, that ths services the tribe once gave are 
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no longer given. These services the East African variety of Islam 
exactly supplies. Of its standard ethic and polity there survives what 
just fits the homelessness of those who are emerging from tribalism.” 
A- WERNER. 


A Manvat or Nyansa (AS SPOKEN ON THE SHORES OF LAKE Nyasa), 
rok THE Use or Beernners. By M. W. Butiey. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1925. 

The dialect on which this book is based is somewhat different from 
that spoken at Blantyre, as will be seen by comparison with Dr. 

Hetherwick’s Manual. The chief variations—apart from numerous 

differences in the vocabulary—are the use of the prefix vi- (instead of © 

‘ti-) in the plural of Class 4, and the sounds tf, & (probably intended 

by ch, 7), where at Blantyre ts and dz are heard, as in tsamba “a leaf", 

dzuwa “the sun”’, Some attempt has been made to describe the 
sounds in terms of exact phonetics ; but surely o (or an approximation 
to cardinal vowel 8) exists side by side with 9 (No. 7)? There is also 

a curious confusion with regard to the bilabial fricative (here indicated 

by w) which is said to be pronounced “ with rounded lips”. It is not 

east to understand why it is said (p. 36) that the locatives “ are not 
to be classed as nouns —the three classes (Bleek’s 16, 17, 18) stand 
precisely on the same footing as the diminutive (ka-) in prefixing the 
locative particle to the class-prefix (ef. ka-mwana, ka-nyumba with 
pa-muji, m-nyumba, ete.). Otherwise the locative construction is 
very clearly explained, and, in general, the little book is excellent for 
practical purposes. 

Two important grammatical peculiarities of the Likoma dialect are 

a future which is identical with the present negative used elsewhere 

(here the negative ends in -a, the future in -e) and the retention (as in 

Swahili) of the infinitive hu- with monosyllabic verbs, which, however, 

seems to be restricted to the present tense. 

A. WERNER. 


A Lvueanpa-EnouisH anp Enouisu-Luganpa Dicrionary. Com- 
piled by the Ven. A. L. Krroentne, M.A., Archdeacon of Buganda, ° 
and the Rev. G. R. Buackiepoe, Canon Missioner in the Diocese 
of Uganda, Kampala: the Uganda Book Shop. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1925. 

This volume, long looked for, will meet with a warm welcome. The 

Luganda-French Dictionary of P. Le Veux, the only work of the kind 
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hitherto in existence, is both expensive and difficult to procure ; 
moreover, its-arrangement, though based on sound principles, is 
somewhat perplexing to the beginner. The Luganda Vocabulary of 
Canon Blackledge, which was for a long time practically the sole 
resource of English students, serves as a basis to the present work, 
but has been enriched by so many new words as almost to double 
its bulk, and the whole thoroughly revised. I think it may be safely 
said that no word used in ordinary conversation, or met with in 
Bakabaka be Buganda, or the little magazine Ebifa, will be looked for 
in vain here, The arrangement of words according to their prefix, 
but without the initial vowel (e.g., (o)musaja, (o)mufi, under M, 
(e)ki’bo, (e)kikomi under K), after all, saves a great deal of trouble, 
as they are “ inserted where the beginner would most naturally look 
for them, and not necessarily where their derivation would include 
them”. All linguistic students will be sincerely grateful to the com- 
pilers for this help towards the acquisition of a peculiarly interesting 
Bantu idiom. . 
A. WERNER. 


Swaniwt-Eneusa Dictionary. Being Dr. Krapf's original 
Swahili-English Dictionary Revised and Re-arranged by 
the Rev. Canon Binns, of the Church Missionary Society. 
London: 8.P.C.K. 


Krapf's original dictionary has long been out of print, though 
constantly in demand ; for, with all the defects inevitable in a pioneer — 
_ work, it holds its place as a classic. Indeed, the late A. C. Madan was 
__ of opinion that a revision which “ might make it more practically useful 
_ by the removal of inaccuracies and repetitions and by modifying the 
spelling and arrangement ... would be analogous to rewriting 
Schliemann’s Troy or Livingstone’s Journals”. We cannot agree with 
this, and hold that Canon Binns has rendered an important service 
to the cause of Swahili studies. Many words have been added; such 


_ stumbling-blocks as cheuzi, jetezo, fuja and others (due to Krapf's— 


_ inveterate inability to distinguish between voiced and voiceless con- 


aon ‘Sonants) have been removed, and the work has been thoroughly 
“revised throughout. One regrets to find among the additions two 


which certainly seem erroneous : on the very first page “ ku-a, v.n., 


Re to grow,” is pririted as though ku, which is really part of the stem, 


__ Were the infinitive prefix, whereas the infinitive ix ku kua ; and abudu 
Fo “ ‘ vy *,¢ rae 7 AA : . . 
o - : “. yi , . . , 
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‘ & 7 ; 
(4.6) “worship” cannot be derived from aI, as seems to be +4 Lie 
implied by “the real meaning of these words (abudu and tbada) is 
that which goes on continually”. It is gratifying to, see that Canon 
Binns adheres to the use of dh for transliterating b, U*) Sem so 
(practically the same sound in Swahili), reserving th for the voiceless — me 
sound represented by Cs. This, perhaps, is a minor point, since these 


sounds are not indigenous to Swahili ; but they occur in so many fully 
naturalized Arabic words that they have to be taken into account. 


A. W. 


Pyemies AND BusHMeEN OF THE KALanart. By 8.8. Dornan, F_R.G.S., i 
etc. 312 pp., 8x54. London: Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd, = 
This book contains a mass of information about a people who may ae 

be looked on as an interesting survival from the Stone Age. Mr. Dornan . 


writes from intimate knowledge of the Bushmen, and his record is all 
the more valuable as (for reasons which he gives at length) it is becoming 
every year more difficult to follow in his steps. Even in the Kalahari, 
their last refuge, their numbers are dwindling, and though many 
of their descendants still remain. elsewhére, they have lost their 
language and tribal identity. It is matter for congratulation that 
Dr. C. M. Doke, a former student of this School, has recently succeeded 
in getting into communication with a number of the * cha (“ Kung” or 
“ Qhung ”) Bushmen and collecting a large amount of linguistic and 
anthropological material. It appears that we can no longer speak of a 
“Bushman language: Mr. Dornan tabulates four distinct forms of 
speech (not counting that recorded by Bleek) which may claim to rank 
as distinct languages ; these are: Hie, Aikwe (in Dr. Doke’s spelling 
? saikwe), Tsaukwe and IKun ('cha). Mr. Dornan considers these to 
be closely related to Nama and Kora (Korana)—more closely than to 
the speech of the Cape Bushmen, He rejects the Hamitic affinities 
of Nama postulated (and, as some think, demonstrated) by Meinhof. 
All that the author reports at first-hand is worthy of the closest 
attention ; but perhaps it is a pity that he has included a somewhat 
sketchy chapter on the Herero. Such statements as the following 
must, if compared with Irle’s standard work, be taken as true only 
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of the present broken and ‘demoralized state of this once powerful 
tribe : 

“They were much looser in their marital relations than others. 
The marriage bond could be easily dissolved, as lobola was not the 
custom (of. Irle, Die Herero, p. 106!), so there was no stock to 
return. Men and women lived with each other as long as it suited 
them.” 

It is noticeable also that he calls the “ Hill or Berg Damaras” a 
branch of the Herero ; concerning these people we need only refer to 
Vedder's careful and scholarly monograph, reviewed in the Bulletin 
for 1924 (TIT, ii, 961). Vedder, by the bye, identifies the “ Berg-Dama" 
with the much discussed ‘* Vaalpens ” or “ Kattea ”. Mr. Dornan says 
that “the term Vaalpens is applied” by the Boers ‘‘to the wild 
people (Bushmen) of the Crocodile river, as well as the Kalahari 
Bushmen ... and also... by both Europeans and Bechuanas to 
the Bakalahari who live in the desert and under somewhat similar 
conditions to the Bushmen”. It might therefore seem as if the name 
had no ethnic significance—indeed, I was assured, many years ago, by 
an old Griqua, that it was a nickname given to the Transvaal Boers, 
from their habit of lving flat on the ground to shoot and so getting 
covered with yellowish-grey {(vaal) dust. But Mr. Dornan asserts 
that the true Vaalpens “at present so-called live on the Transvaal 
and Rhodesian sides of the Crocodile or Limpopo river. They are the 
same people as the Masarwas and call themselves Kattea "’. 

The chapter on “* Mental Life and Folk-lore ”’ is extremely interest- 
ing and may perhaps suggest a Bushman origin for some legends 
current among the Bantu. 

A. W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


After the last nnmber of the Bulletin was in type I received, through 
the kindness of Mr. G. Fuller Maitland, some further light on the 
Shairi la Kukw na Keanu. Simambali (stanza 4) “is Simambayi, 
an ancient town and still a village on the Bajune coast (not on the 
island), about fifteen miles south of Kiunga”. Yemezi (Emezi) 
is “ perhaps represented by some old ruins about a mile north of 
Kiunga ”. 

It appears that I misunderstood Muhammad Kijuma’s note on 
Goa, and that Goa in India is meant, as bemg the place from which 
the Portuguese came to Pate. As Goa was occupied by them in 
1510, and as I can find no mention of Pate previous to this (except 
for the attack of some Pate dhows on Vasco da Gama’s fleet, 1499), 
they might be described as coming thither from Goa." 

I seem to have misunderstood the text in stanza 3—or rather, 
was misled by an error in the MS. Mungalizinga should be 
Hamngalizingazinga, thus reversing the meaning. It should read, 
“Even if you were gentlefolk, you should not forbid us to speak, 
nor would you wander about at noon in the sight of all men.” 

In the fifth stanza it seems that ihizinga should he tudizinga, 
and Mr. Fuller Maitland (or his Lamu correspondent) translates : 
“When we wander about Simambali with guns and swords, we are 
the hoys—we don’t encounter the sun at all —adding the note, 
“7.¢. we are much too big men to go out at noon without slaves with 
umbrellas—at least, I think that is the meaning, and Muhammad 
Kijuma agrees.” 

This certainly yields a more satisfactory sense than I had got out 
of the passage. I may add that in foot-note 4 to p. 527, by an error 
overlooked in the proof, ufwmuwasa has been allowed to stand instead 
of ukimuwasa. 

A. W. 


The University of the Witwatersrand (Johannesburg) has conferred 
the degree of D.Litt. on Mr. C. M. Doke, Senior Lecturer in the Bantu 
Department of that University, for his Thesis on Zulu Phonetics. 

1 Stigand (Land of Zinj, p. 46) states, on native authority, that the Portuguese 


arrived in Pate during the reign of Sultan Fumomadi, a.u. 795-825 = 4.p, 1302-1421, 
This, if the dates are given correctly, is clearly an error, 
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*:. Dr. Doke (a former student of this School, who took the Diploma in 
Comparative Bantu in 1923) has recently returned from a vacation 
_  tourinthe Kalahari Desert, where he succeeded in collecting some 
very valuable linguistic and anthropological material. He came in 
contact with over two hundred of the cht (Qhung) Bushmen, and has 
Obtained a large number of photographs, besides taking head and other 
_—s measurements. He finds that the members of this tribe are, on the 
whole, taller than “the old Cape Bushmen”, the average height 
_—sis~séeing 5 ft. 3 in. for the men and 4 ft. 10} in. forthe women. He is 
bringing back dictaphone records and a fairly full vocabulary of the 
language, which he finds to differ to some extent from that recorded 
by Vedder (Zeitschrift far Kolonialsprachen, 1911-12). We shall look 
____ forward with great interest to the publication of his results. A pre- 
liminary account of his experiences, in a popular form, appears in the 
Johannesburg Star for 2nd May, and three following issues. . 
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OBITUARY 
Alfred Lacey Hough 


After many years of Government service in Burma, Mr. A, L. Hough 
was engaged from 1907 to 1916 in teaching Burmese at University 
College, London. On the establishment of the School of Oriental 
Studies, he accepted a transfer to it, and from the time it opened its 
doors in January, 1917, he devoted all his energies to the further 
advancement of his subject in the new surroundings. He was not 
only a highly successful teacher, but also spent nearly all his spare 
time in research. He accumulated a very large amount of material 
for a new Burmese grammar and for additions to and corrections in 
the existing dictionaries, both Burmese-English and English-Burmese. 
By the kindness of his widow this material has now become the property 
of the School. 

After an illness of some months’ duration, he died on the 9th March, 
1925, to the great regret of all his colleagues and friends, with whom 
his relations had always been of the most cordial nature. 

C. O. Biacpen. 


Professor Henri Cordier 

It may be stated with confidence that no one has done more to foster 
scholarly knowledge of the Far East than Henri Cordier. Of his 
personality I am unfortunately ill qualified to write; for only once 
had I the advantage of speaking with him, and that was on his visit 
to London in July, 1923, for the centenary celebrations of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He told me then that the grand total of his writings 

just exceeded one thousand items. 

. On the 16th of last March death cut short this stupendous record, 
but not before a bibliography of his works had been published to mark 
the oceasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. It is a satisfaction to know 
that the memorial of his services to sinology was compiled during his 
lifetime when the opportunity of personal supervision rendered 
completeness possible. | 

Cordier landed in China in 1869, and two years later became 
_ Honorary Librarian of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. While holding this post, he made the beginnings of what is 
perhaps his greatest work, the vast bibliographical dictionary, entitled 
Bibliotheca Sinica, of publications in European languages relating to 
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China. The first edition appeared between 1881 and 1885, and was 
awarded the Prix Stanislas Julien. Supplements came out in 1893 
and 1895, and a second edition was published between 1904 and 1908, 
Since 1922 four supplementary parts to this edition have appeared, 
thus increasing the work to nearly 4,500 columns of closely printed 
matter—a true monument to the wide learning, painstaking 
enthusiasm, and genius for accuracy which signalized the author in 
all his undertakings, Unhappily the necessary index had not been 
finished at the time of his death, but every student of things Chinese 
will rejoice to know that it is now in the able hands of Madame Cordier. 

Among the general public in this country Cordier is best known as 
editor of Yule’s Marco Polo and Cathay and the Way Thither, both of 
which owe much of their value to his versatile contributions. 

Few men have won wider recognition than the late Henri Cordier. 
Honours were showered upon him from many countries in addition to 
his own, and it is appropriate here to mention that the long list includes 
honorary membership of the Royal Asiatic Society and corresponding 
membership of the Royal Geographical Society and the British 
Academy. 

W. Percevan Yerrs. 
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ese treatise on Hindu cosmo- 
pee” je of pets Kr. 
t ivation 
197; of Travancore, 33; 
tion of passages in the iatta-vilaes, 


Puripas, 140, 159. 


Q 


Qudatqu Bilik, 151. 

Qur'an, early nta of the, 614; 
influence on jinn beliefs, 423; marriage 
laws in the, 270. 

oer. his invasion of Central Asia, 


R 


Ramesvar Bhatt, Hindi author, 198. 

Rees, Rev. W. Hopkyn, Obituary, 619. 

Relationship terms, Semitic, 56, 

Reviews of Books, 165-95, 343-98, 
561-607, 803-52. 

Ropp, Fraxcis, Kahena, Queen of the 
Berbers, 7 

Roger, Abraham, De Open-Deure tot 
het verborgen Heydendom, 326. 

Ross, Sir E. Dextsox, An Embassy from 
ae John to the Emperor of Morocco, 


Radakt, 610, 

Rudrata, treatment of the Kathi and 
Akhyayika, 514. 

Rémi, meanings of the word, 731, 

Russia, oriental studies in, 643. 
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Sabaean, 52. 

Saldanha, Father Anthony de, 8.J., 142. 

Samkhyakarika, commentary on, 551. 

Sanskrit, dnas-, 399; classical, 507; 
drama, 107, 295, ig Phan 627, ped 


renderings of Prakrit 
text of inscription heuer 
669; text of Kalydnasi 


33, 285 ; words in Hindi, 200; works 
translated into Braj, 523. 
Sdraditanaya, author of the Bhdra- 
prakaia, t42. 
Sevtomax, Brenpa Z., Studies in Semitic 
Kinship, 51, 263, 
er marriage customs among the, 
Semitic relationship terms, 56. 
Shaka (Trhata), name tabooed, 774. 
Shahnama, authors of the prose, 609. 
Shina, see Sind. 
Shineaciie voualetery: 536. 
, the sounds of, 799. 
recursives, 301. 


= 
© 
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errs MSS. in the British Museum, 317, 

413. 

Soane, E. B., and B. Nrerrrse, The Tale 
of Suto and Talo, 69. 

Sound changes in Indo-European 
langunges, 404. 

SouTnwoonp, James, Thomas Stephens, 
S.J ., the Firat Englishman in India, 231. 

Stephens, Father Thomas, 8.J., 140, 150, 
zal, 


Sthiratattva, inscription of, 663, 

Subandhnu's Vasaradaiii, 510, 

Sumerian marriage contracts, 266. 

Siraj Mall, Rao of Bundi, 670. 

Suto and Tato, 69. 

Svan na-edsavadatta, authorship of, 107, 

L, 627, O30 

Swahili, 533 ; poem in the Tikun dialect, 
27. 

Syria, Arabs in, 241. 


T 

Taboo, 757. 

Tebdawi, a Hamitic language, 61. 

Tigmt, affinity with Sabaean, 52. 

Tikuu dialect, poem in the, 527. 

ne Sahib, prabie standards of, 199. 
orysncE, Anxotp J., Notes on the 
History of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 241. 

Transitive verb in Sina, 467. 

‘Transoxiann, see Central Asin. 

Tshaka, ace Shaka. 

Tukharistan, incorporated in the Arab 
Empire, 245, 

Turki, document in, 153. 


Tunses, FR. L., Indo-Aryan Etymological 
Notes, 300; The Sindhi Recursives or 
Voiced Stops Preceded by Glottal Closure, 
a01. 


¥ 
Mie Father Emanual de, 8.J., quoted, 


Vistispa, 750, 

Vocabularies, dialects of Zanzibar, 536 ; 
a gh a 783 ; Hindi phonetic 
terme, 214), 

Voiced stops with glottal closure, 301. 


Ww 


Wenuxen, A., The Fowl and the Cat, a 
Swahili Poem, B27, B53, 

Wrson, Sir Ansoup T., The Mission of 
the Jeawit Fathers in Persia, 675, 

Witeheraft guilds, dialects used by, 534 


x. ¥.2z 


Xavier, Jerome, translation of the four 
Gospels, 136, 

Xavier, St. Francis, 150, 676, 

Yorubs, tone system in, 119, 

Yiisuf Khags Hajib, 151. 

Zanzibar sultanate, dialects of, 533. 

Foroaster, date of, 747: Githis, 748, 

Zulu, clicks im, TOT, T7; no Hottentot 
word for, 777. 

Zulus, contact with the Hottentot 
Bushmen, 776. 
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